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FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1958 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
SvuBcoMMITTEE OF SpectaL Epucation 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a, m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on Special Education) Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, McGovern, Wainwright, and Nicholson. 

(Subcommittee on General Education) Representatives Metcalf, 
Thompson, Udall, and Haskell. 

Also present: Representatives Wier, Griffin, and Dixon. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; Charles Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator, and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
tion). 

Mr. Exsiorr. The two subcommittees hearing the matters pending 
will be in order. 

First, let me say that I see the gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dixon, in 
the audience. I wonder if he would care to come and sit with the 
committee. We welcome you, Mr. Dixon. 

Our witness today is Dr. Wernher von Braun. Dr. von Braun is 
Director of Development Operations of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Jr. von Braun, regarded by many as America’s No. 1 missile man 
and the father of the United States Explorer satellite, was born in 
Germany 45 years ago. He received his doctor of philosophy degree 
in physics from the University of Berlin at the age of 22. Since 1930 
Dr. von Braun has been working on rocket fuels, first with the Ger- 
man Society for Space Travel, and then the German Ordnance De- 
partment. He directed development of the famous German rockets 
of World War II. 

Dr. von Braun came to the United States in 1945 with other German 
rocket scientists. He came to Redstone Arsenal as technical director 
for the guided missiles development in 1950. In 1955 he became a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Dr. von Braun is a member of the Special Committee for Space 
Technology, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, a 
fellow of the American Rocket Society, the American and British 
Interplanetary Societies, and he heads the Rocket City Astronomical 
Association of Huntsville, Ala. 
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I might say parenthetically that Dr. von Braun has been heard to 
inquire, according to hearsay op my part, how he is to continue to 
get the satellites off the ground if he has to spend all his time before 
congressional committees. 

Today marks for him several appearances in Washington, to my 
knowledge, this spring, this year, but we are honored, Dr. von Braun, 
that you feel that our study of the problems of American education 
are of sufficient importance to give us some of your time to come here 
today. We appreciate it very much. 

You may proceed in any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF WERNHER VON BRAUN, DIRECTOR, DEVELOPMENT 
OPERATIONS DIVISION, ARMY BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. von Braun. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement. With 
your permission, I would like to read that first. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may doso. 

Mr. von Braun. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: 
The Communists’ threat to the free world extends far beyond armies 
and politics. It involves every aspect of our way of life: Religion, 
economics, industry, science, cacibaticien and education. 

If we recall the generally low technological status which the Soviets 
evidenced during World War II, and evaluate the tremendous physical 
damage inflicted upon Soviet industry by the war, it becomes frighten- 
ingly clear that their rate of progress in those areas which they have 
carefully selected for maximum effort greatly exceeds ours. The choice 
they have made between tools of power and consumer goods is obvious. 

The real peril lies in enormous momentum they have built up in a 
dynamic program to attain supremacy in science and technology. 
The state-controlled educational system is turning out competent en- 
gineers and scientists in greater numbers than ours. It is upon this 
broad foundation that the Russian is waging his campaign for world 
domination—not upon the gleanings derived from picking the brains 
of captive, foreign scientists as many still seem to believe. The Soviets 
have grasped the significance of man’s imminent conquest of space 
and have moved far along the road in that direction. Clearly, we 
must accelerate our effort in several areas at a rate calculated to over- 
take and surpass the Russian advantage because the loss of this race 
inevitably would cost us all we treasure—our freedom itself. 

While the primary concern must be with national defense, I would 
emphasize the point again that superiority in weaponry alone—if we 
can attain and maintain it—is not sufficient. We are faced with a 
challenge that can only be overcome by the united will and effort of 
free peoples in every phase of our civilization. 

It is my understanding that the members of this committee want 
my views on scientific education generally as it relates to national 
defense. It is my conviction that the problem, as I have stated, 
cannot be dealt with exclusively in terms of weapons which are usually 
considered the outward manifestation of our defense posture, when 
placed at the disposal of adequate and well-trained forces in being. 

Modern defense programs, such as the long-range rocket systems, 
ballistic and guided missiles, supersonic aircraft, radar detection 
systems, antiaircraft and antimissile defenses, are the most com- 
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plex and the most costly, I suppose, in the history of man. Their 
development involves all the physical sciences, the most advanced 
technology, abstruse mathematics and new levels of industrial engi- 
neering and production. 

The efficient operation and effective maintenance of such devices 
require a new kind of soldier, who may 1 day be memoralized as 
the man with the slide rule—a 20th century counterpart of the 
musket-bearing farmer. 

For these reasons alone, it is vital to the national interest that we 
increase the output of scientific and technical personnel so that the 
input of trained manpower in the Government, industry, research 
institutions, college and public school classrooms, and the Armed 
Forces will be of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the require- 
ments of the technological revolution which we are currently ex- 
periencing. 

I would state the problem in these words: 

First: We must recruit more young people into scientific and tech- 
nical careers. 

Second: We must make these careers more attractive to induce more 
young people to select them. 

Third: This involves inspiration, at home as well as in school; 
competent teachers, adequate laboratories and libraries, assistance to 
those who require it to finance undergraduate study at least, pro- 
vision of fellowships or other stipends, to encourage graduate study. 

It would seem a decision must be made as to whether we can ex- 
pand our scientific, mathematic, and language curricula within the 
existing course structure; whether it is advisable to establish tech- 
nical schools apart from those secondary schools offering various 
courses of study; whether to revise our offerings, particularly in the 
secondary schools, to eliminate some of the more enjoyable in favor 
of the more demanding mental disciplines. 

These questions must be answered in each community because it is 
very much in the American tradition that the provision of public 
education is strictly the concern of the school district in the adminis- 
tration of the program. It is also, of course, the Nation’s concern that 
schools and faculties and necessary impediments should be adequate 
to meet the needs not of today only, but of the world in which the 
student will live 5, 10, and more years from now. It is preparation 
for tomorrow which is the fundamental requirement underlying our 
approach to free and universay education, and it is upon the adequacy 
of that preparation that we must evaluate the performance of our 
system. 

I believe it is entirely proper and in keeping with the democratic 
tradition for the Federal Government through the responsible agency 
to furnish necessary assistance for the support of an adequate educa- 
tional system. We have for some years supported our farm economy 
by large sums of money appropriated for the control of crops. It 
seems to me that it makes little sense to overlook the most important 
crop of all; namely, the minds of our children. 

If the Federal Government can properly assist the States in the 
provision of an adequate highway system for national defense, it 
can and should assist the educational enterprise whose health and 
vitality. are vital to our democracy. I know there has been Federal 
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aid, running into substantial figures, furnished to schools and col- 
Jeges. There obviously must be more, in one form or another, if 
we ure to prepare our children for the future. If we fail in that, 
we fail them and ourselves. 

I am sure that the concrete evidence of congressional interest in 
this situation and the plain determination to do something about it 
will materially contribute to a practical solution. If it will aid your 
efforts, the following suggestions are offered—admittedly, I am not 
a professional educator, so these might be considered a layman’s 
opinions: 

1. The plans to stimulate teacher interest in summer courses and 
exter.sion studies are sound, but what about the utilization of the 
vacation periods by the students we want to interest in the sciences 
and mathematics and languages? Many towns and cities conduct 
summer schools for the upper grades and high schools for makeup 
purposes, or purely social or recreational programs. Certainly a boy 
or girl seriously interested in basic preparation would welcome the 
opportunity to continue physics, chemistry, trigonometry, or allied 
courses and thus advance his understanding of them. 

2. Youth can hardly be blamed for turning to the more glamorous 
attractions during school years. Scarcely a newspaper in this coun- 
try does not boast of one or more sports pages; radio and television 
coverage of athletics is in like proportion. But do you see any science 
page, or mathematics page? Do you hear any reports of scientific 
or technical competitions? The task of putting things in proper 

roportion is not exclusively the responsibility of the youngsters. 
What about the service clubs and the parents grouns who promote foot- 
ball dinners, basketball soirees, and the like? These are healthy ex- 
pressions of adult interest—but they ought to be balanced with some 
recognition of and attention to the fundamental disciplines which 
are musts for tomorrow’s citizens. 

3. Some attention should be paid to evaluating the formulas by 
which Federal and State aid to local school districts are apportioned. 
I believe a common measure is average daily attendance. In effect, 
this tells the school administrator that if you want to get the maximum 
amount from the State capitol, it’s your job to keep attendance at its 
peak. Is this perhaps an explanation for the snap courses, or other 
inducements to persuade the disinterested, uninspired teen-ager to 
linger on when perhaps his own best interests would be served by 
releasing him to find a job? A more realistic formula needs to be 
found which would more accurately measure the value of the school’s 
services to the community. 

4. Why not admit interested teenagers to adult classes in their 
areas of greatest interest? Many districts sponsor evening schools in 
order to extend their services to the older generation. If a hoy wants 
to get more math, more science than he can handle in the normal 
school day, why stop him from taking as big a bite as he wishes? 

5. I think we must guard against any tendency to measure what- 
ever program the Congress and administration adopt in terms of 
numbers. Whether we are talking about numbers of students, num- 
bers of fellowships, numbers of teachers, or numbers of any other fac- 
tor. Let’s face it—we are outnumbered by the Communist world. 
Our chief reliance must be placed upon the quality of our effort and 
the quality of its product. 
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6. There is a wholesome concern for guidance and counseling 
aspects of school administration. We must keep in mind, however, 
that attempting to guide or counsel a student when he is about to leave 
secondary school is rather a belated effort. If his aptitudes indicate 
scientific, mathematical, or linguistic ability, the time to find it out 
and advise him and his parents 1s at as early a date in his preparatory 
years as possible. Then only is it possible to shape his course of study, 
within the limits of the school’s offering, in the right direction. There 
is little to be gained by telling the 1958 high school graduate that he 
could and should have studied science, if he has failed to acquire the 
basic preparation essential for admission to college or university. 

7. More attention is being paid to uncovering individual abilities 
and to encouraging outstanding students. Why not extend this to the 
teacher as well, and find some appropriate way to reward those per- 
forming exemplary service in the more difficult studies, instead of ad- 
hering to the rigid salary guides which reward mediocrity equally 
with superiority. 

8. Fundamental to all of this is the need to bring parents to full 
realization of the impact of science and technology upon this and 
succeeding generations. Once that has been achieved, their influence 
will be felt where it can be of greatest value—in the home and in the 
community which governs the school. 

I have appreciated this opportunity of appearing before the com- 
mittee and shall be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Please bear in mind again that I am working under the handicap 
that I have no background whatsoever as an educator, so whatever 
I can say is a layman’s opinion. 

Mr. Tisior? Thank you very much, Dr. von Braun. 

I recognize the young lady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I would just say, Dr. von Braun, that I am most grate- 
ful for you taking time out of your very, very busy day to come here. 
I am in such complete agreement with almost everthing you said that 
I have no questions at this moment. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Delaware, Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Haske tt. I have one point. On page 6 you say, 

Why not extend this to the teacher as well, and find some appropriate way 
to reward those performing exemplary service in the more difficult studies— 
instead of adhering to the rigid salary guides which reward mediocrity equally 
with superiority. 

In other words, under our present condition. How do you reward 
the teacher better? Do you have a specific suggestion how this might 
be done? Dr. Teller had one when he was here, and I was wondering 
if you might. 

Mr. von Brawn. I guess it is probably unavoidable that there is 
something like a salary structure, but you have that in civil service, 
too; and yet there are possibilities to reward the more capable and 
the more successful by giving them a higher ingrade rating or mov- 
ing them up to a higher classified salary rating. _ : 

Tn addition to that, of course, there is a possibility of giving teach- 
ers. the opportunity to win some prizes for outstanding perform. nee. 

Mr. Hasxewy. As you, I am sure, know, amongst the teachers there 
is a great resistance to having any merit system. “Merit” is a word 
of animus among many of our educators, which I think is very unfor- 
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tunate. I was trying to figure out how to get around it without going 
into the merit rating for teachers. 

Dr. Teller suggested an honorary society with a prize for the results 
to be judged on the basis of how well they stimulated the children. 

I have no further questions. I certainly appreciate your testimony 
very much. 

Mr. Extrorr. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. I want to join with my colleagues, Dr. von Braun, 
in commending you on the excellent statement that you offer today, 
and I particularly want to commend you on the statement where you 
point to the Soviet challenge as a total challenge, not just one in the 
field of weaponry. 

There is one question that I would like to have “ge comment on. 
We have had a great deal of discussion in recent weeks about the rigid 
academic standards in the Soviet schools, of the tremendous strides 
that they have made, academically speaking. 

Is it not true, in general, that the whole European system, not only 
in the Soviet Union but in other European countries, reflects this same 
standard of excellence, the rigid academic discipline that we have 
learned about in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. von Braun. Sir, for all the very obvious strides that the Soviet 
educational system has made lately, I think it is not at all a system 
that we would simply want to copy. I think the Soviet educational 
system has many, many highly undesirable aspects. 

Ina nutshell, I would say it is a system which produces scientists 
and engineers that the state needs, disregarding very much the per- 
sonal inclination of the individual. This is probably quite in line 
with the overall philosophy inherent to any totalitarian system, that 
it puts the state first and the individual second. The entire Soviet 
educational system is governed by this consideration first and fore- 
most, that it is the job ‘and the task of the Soviet educational system 
to produce whatever the country needs in terms of sc ientists and 
engineers for the future. 

T think in this respect there is a great difference between the Soviet 
system and the educational systems in Western Europe. So one 
should be very careful in mixing these two up. 

The western European education system has a century-old tra- 
dition for academic freedom and putting the individual first, and 
almost disregarding the interest of the state. 

I would say there is only one element where I find a very great 
similarity between the two, and that is that both the Soviet system 
and the western European system adhere to the principle of, shall 
we say, the survival of the fittest in the educ: utional system. 

There is a lot of screening and examining going on as a student 
moves up from the lower grades to the higher grades of education, 
and he is washed out with a lot more ruthlessness than apparently is 
the case in this country. 

If a child flunks an examination, he may be given just another 
chance, but if he flunks again, then he has had it, and he will be shunted 

off into a less ambitious career. 

Mr. McGovern. What you are saying, then, Dr. von Braun, is that 
the chief aim of education should be not simply to produce weapons 
for the state, but what we ought to do and ought to try to do is to 
produce rounded individuals and healthy minded individuals who are 
grounded in all the academic disciplines ? 
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Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. I think, by and large, you can put it this 
way. I am speaking from the European background. I had my edu- 
cation in Western Europe. 

By and large, I feel the emphasis on the entire American educa- 
tional system is a little bit along the lines of “Let us give everybody 
a chance to get a high-school edue: ation, a college education, and go 
as far as he can and wants to go, and his parents are capable of paying 
for him, whereas in Europe the emphasis is a little more on “Let us 
disregard the less able and the less ambitious. If he doesn’t make 
the grade, forget him and concentrate on the more gifted and don’t 
ballast the upper levels in the educational structure with people who 
either do not have the drive or do not want to work hard enough or 
do not have the ability to aspire to the higher grades.” 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. von Braun, if the Federal Government were 
to develop some kind of a Federal scholarship or fellowship program 
to encourage students to encourage their education beyond the ‘high 
school, should that program be limited in any way to a particular field 
of study, let us say science or mathematics, or should those scholar- 
ships be offered without strings attached, to permit the student to go 
into any field where he has an interest ? 

Mr. von Braun. By and large, I feel it should be kept as broad as 
possible. On the other hand, ‘T could envision that there are some 
practical limitations. 

For example, there are colleges that are church-supported in this 
country, quite a few of them and, of course, you may get into an area 
there where it may be a little difficult to draw the line from what point 
on Federal money is going to direct support of the churches. So you 

must draw some prs actical line somewhere. 

Mr. McGovern. I was not referring to that type of limitation. What 
I am getting at is: Should the scholarships be limited to a student who 
agrees to major in mathematics, in science, or engineering, or should 
that student be told that if he can meet the academic requirements of 
the university that he has the freedom to major in any field of study 
that he chooses? For example, can he be a political science major, or 
a history major, or go into the field of the humanities, the fine arts ? 

Mr. von Braun. I think there is probably a need for people in all 
these fields, but should it turn out that most of the students tend to go 
into fields which are of less concern to the Federal Government, it 
may be well to attach certain strings to certain scholarships; in other 
words, to have a limited number of scholarships for the humanities, 
and maybe more for the natural sciences, depending on the need. 

Mr. McGovern. The reason I ask that question is that in your first 
statements, I thought you were on very solid ground when you warned 
us that the Soviet challenge is a broad challenge, it is in the field of 
economics, it is in the field of culture, even in the field of religion. 

It would seem to indicate that we need people in all these areas who 
are competent to meet that challenge on all fronts, aside from the value 
of those disciplines to our own society. 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, Lagree with this completely. 

Mr. McGovern. Many thanks. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Doctor, I was wondering, following up the question 
of Mr. Haskell, whether you know of any system of rewarding or 
recognizing eee teachers in the European system that we 
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might look to. In what ways in the European system do they recog- 
nize outstanding teachers ¢ 

Mr. von Braun. I would say first and foremost is the fact that in 

ractically all European countries the teacher and the university pro- 

essor and the college professor ranks much higher in the social hier- 
archy than in this country. Ina typical small European town, the local 
college professor is quite a dignitary. Shall we say a univ ersity pro- 
fessor is really quite something. It may be quite significant that, for 
example, the Pr esident of the Federal Republic of Germany, in W est- 
ern Germany, is usually introduced, up to this very day, as the presi- 
dent Professor Heuss, which means the professor title is so important 
over there that even the president of a state uses his professor title. 
It just shows what academic status his title carries. 

Mr. Grirrtn. There is a problem of our local community as far as 
the prestige of this profession is concerned. What about the relative 
salaries of professors and teachers in Europe as compared with other 
professions ? 

Mr. von Braun. As compared with other professions, it is very 
definitely higher in Europe. The actual level is not higher, but the 
temptation to leave the alma mater too early is much less in Europe. 

When I was a student, it was a particular honor and distinction for 
a doctor of philosophy from the University of Berlin to be selected by 
his professor to serve as an assistant to him for 2 or 3 years of post- 
graduate study. After the man had worked as an assistant for a 
renowned teacher and scholar for 2 or 3 years of postgraduate study, 
he became far more attractive even for industry than when he was just, 
shall we say, a freshman doctor of philosophy. 

So the tendency to hang onto the university after you get your 
degree is much greater over there. 

This has something to do with pay also, because when a man has 
his doctor of philosophy and he wants to get married, the temptation 
is very great to go out in industry and take a well- paying job. But I 
feel in this country the gradient is so high, the temptation is so very 
high for him to take suc h job because even beginners are paid so much 
higher than they can ever make at a university, so that it takes a 
superhuman effort to really hang on. If there is not a booming 
economy outside where he can make money fast, his temptation is not 
so great and the result is that people stay longer with their teaching 

institutions. 

Mr. Grirrin. While this would not solve the whole problem, I 
imagine you certainly would encourage somehow increasing the teach- 
ers’ salaries ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grirrin. As far as the screening and testing process that is 
utilized in Western Europe, one example that comes to my mind that 
we are all familiar with is Winston Churchill who is not a scientist 
but who is recognized as a brilliant scholar now, who did not do very 
well in his early days in school. Do you suppose we would lose many 
scientists on a comparable situation ? 

Mr. von Braun. I think a genius has his own rules. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is what I was wondering. 

Mr. von Braun. I would not necessarily apply this example of 
‘Winston Churchill to be very typical in this area. 
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Mr. Grirrin. I think that is one of the things that we are concerned 
about, when you put these barriers in that and screen people so defi- 
nitely that you sometimes may block out some real talent. 

Mr. von Braun. I believe the problem is that some children and 
some youngsters develop relatively late, so they may flunk an exami- 
nation when they were young, which they wouldn’t if they had had a 
chance 2 or 3 years later. 

For example, I flunked classes because I was poor in mathematics 
and physics when I was 12 or 13, and later on I picked it up again. 
So these things happen. 

But I feel as long as there is a possibility for a child to go into the 
higher educational groove, even after he was dropped back for 2 or 3 
years, this takes care of it. 

It is a very rare case that a man develops into a genius only after he 
is 40 or 50—it is rare. Ifa man is really that good, he will probably 
make it anyway. You cannot put a barrier in his way, no matter 
how hard you try. 

Mr. Grirrin. We are certainly glad you came back and passed the 
test. 

I will not take up any more of the committee’s time. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman. I merely want to say that I join in 
with the others in being honored this morning with your presence here 
to give us the benefit of your long experience in this field, and your 
great experience. You made a very good condensed statement and 
a very wholesome statement. I think you cut out a job for us to do. 

The concept of our American people and the field of education, 
which is probably the most sensitive of our whole economy here in 
this Nation, the autonomy of a little school board at the local level, 
they are going to reign supreme, they are going to make the decision. 
This has been historically so. Congress is under continual threat 
when we attempt, as may be forecast by many, that now the Federal 
Government is moving into the educational field. I often found 
that, when we relate education to military, the threat becomes greater. 

I listen to some of those who have presented their backgrounds 
and their thinking on this problem that America faces today regard- 
ing comparisons of our way of education and other countries’ ways of 
education. Some of them are well advised and well posted upon the 
educational operations in other countries. That is what I think is 
the great difference between our system of education, our democratic 
process of education, and those in which other nations control it a 
little more. 

I was interested because you did get your primary education, or 
your preliminary education in the German schools, as to what part 
they are playing in developing, as they have developed in the past 
and from which you arose, this scientific work, Is it done with—I do 
not like to use the word “compulsion”? Germany is closer to the 
realities of the Russian threat than perhaps our country is, and they 
have had a long experience in this field of developing people in the 
sciences. 

Do they use any other means of interesting and directing the youth 
into these fields than we do here? 
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Mr. von Braun. Sir, particularly in the elementary and secondary 
schools, I find the following difference. I may be painting with a 
very broad brush, but I think this is the crux here. 

Mr. Wier. Let us not discuss Russia. 

Mr. von Braun. I am talking about Germany now. There is more 
concern, by and large, for the gifted child than for the slowest child 
in. the class. I think there is a certain tendency in most American 
schools to adjust the rate of teaching to, shall we say, the slowest 
child in the class, with a result that the brighter child finds the school 
rather dull. This is a pretty dangerous thing because at this age, 
particularly in the elementary and secondary schools, the bright child 
wants to be inspired and he wants to be challenged, and if you blunt 
his senses at this tender age by making school dull for him because 
the classroom procedures are adjusted to the slowest child in the 
class, then you lose some of your best talent there. 

This is a kind of irreparable thing. Once they lose interest in work- 
ing, then they stop reading, and their interest is eliminated. Then it 
is very, very difficult to get such a child back to the right track. 

I think one answer to this would be a kind of two-level educational 
system even in secondary and high schools. 

Most European countries have just that. In other words, they take 
a look at the children between the ages of 6 and 10, or so, and if they 
are not capable of keeping up with the pace that leads to high school 
and college and university education, they shunt them off into kind of a 
lower echelon educational system. 

Mr. Wier. I have one more question. 

Mr. von Braun. To answer the question raised in this connections 
by Mr. Haskell, they can still go back to the higher schools after a 
number of years, if they all of a sudden develop into brighter chil- 
dren. This method offers the advantage that the brighter children 
have a better opportunity. They are not delayed by the slower ones. 

Mr. Wier. My next question. I would havea lot of them, but I know 
others want to ask questions. 

I am aware of the fact that your time in this country has been 
limited and perhaps your nationwide contacts have been limited, but 
due to the high evaluation this Nation puts upon your services and 
your knowledge, I would like to ask you, because this is a rather con- 

» troversial question: 

Have you had experience in your work in this missile field in this 
Nation, and in science in this Nation, to feel that this Nation today, the 
United States, has not got or does not possess the needed scientists to 
bolster your work? Are they difficult to find? Are they prepared 
in such numbers to progress ? 

I also realize that this missile field and this airspace field is new 
to this country, and they have not worked in that direction, with the 
possible exception of a few. If you were to call for help tomorrow 
on a big project for scientists, do you feel that this country has an 
available supply of men talented to step in ? 

Mr. von Riiox. Sir, I would answer this question as follows: We 
definitely find all the engineers and scientists we need, but I find that 
it is very difficult to find people that excel in several disciplines at the 
same time. By large, the educational product—and I am now speak- 
ing of technical institutions—is more specialized and more narrow 
than the equivalent output from most European institutions. 
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For example, you find excellent radio experts or aeronautical engi- 
neers, but you find very few people who are really good at both. I 
think this is the difference. 

For the top executive jobs this capability of having a good work- 
ing knowledge in several fields is paramount. I do not believe this is 
so much a question of lack of numbers of engineers and scientists and 
lack of experts, but it is a question of lack of a sufficient number of 
people that are broad enough to cover a vaster area of effort and 
supervise and direct efforts involving several fields of science at the 
same time. 

I think this is probably what industry will confirm to you. These 
people are in very, very short supply. The people who have this, at 
the same time have a good working knowledge in several fields, are not 
only smart but have commonsense, have a knack of getting along with 
people and getting things done. In other words, they are scientific 
and engineering executive timber. 

Mr Wier. What you want to develop is geniuses? 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Hasxety. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wier. I will. 

Mr. Hasxketu. Are you suggesting that there be more basic engi- 
neers, more managerial talent, as opposed to a fundamental research 
man who is going down the line in physics, biology, or are you sug- 
gesting that you need a scientific research man who is knowledgeable 
in 2 or 3 areas, even though he is not extremely knowledgeable in one? 
I am not sure whether you are after the managerial talent or the other. 

Mr. von Braun. May I put the emphasis not so much on the word 
“knowledgeable” but “capable of applying himself in several fields.” 

In a new field like missiles, you are suddenly confronted with new 
areas of science which all of a sudden become important, where you 
cannot possibly have a background, but if you have learned the tech- 
niques of getting into new fields, how to get the gist out of a field that 
may be new to you, how to perform creative work in this area, rather 
than just accumulating knowledge, you can accomplish so much more. 

Mr. Hasxketu. In terms of a director of research or in terms of a 
fundamental research man; which? 

Mr. von Braun. I would say both. The answer to it seems to be 
graduate work. When aman has a Ph. D. in physics, say, then he for 
the first time has the necessary knowledge to really do some creative 
work in the laboratory. 

If he is given a chance after that to spend 2 or 3 years at the uni- 
versity to do some postgraduate work and apply this knowledge to- 
ward a creative research project, then he learns to work creatively. 

However, if he goes into industry thereafter he may never have that 
opportunity again. He may have the bricks, so to speak, but he still 
does not have a house. 

Mr. Hasxetzi. Then you agree with Dr. Teller in his Applied Re- 
search Institute suggestion ? 

Mr. von Braun. Precisely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I have always been Jed to suppose that the Germans 
were very much better scientists than the Russians. Is that true or 
not? 
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Mr. von Braun. I do not think that a sweeping statement, one 
way or another, would do the problem justice, sir. I think the Rus- 
sians have a very, very fine scientific background that goes all the way 
back to Peter the Great, when he employed scientists from Western 
Europe to go into Russia and formed the first Science Academy in 
Russia. They had some very brilliant people there. Russian science, 
by and large, has been underestimated by the West. I mean, take a 
man like Mendeleev, who discovered the system of how chemicals fall 
into different categories. This is still the backbone of chemistry 
today. He was a Russian. He was born behind the Urals in western 
Siberia. 

So these people are not stupid over there, never were. 

Mr. Nicuotson. They may not be stupid, these Russians, but all of 
these inventions and most of the scientific knowledge that we have 
got has come from countries and people who were born in those coun- 
tries, outside of Russia. I could name you a thousand things that we 
have done to make living easier and there will not be any Russian 
names in it. 

There is a little element of propaganda in these things that we are 
being led to believe now that all of a sudden the Russians have got 
ahead of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that includes most of Europe. 

Mr. von Braun. Let me distinguish between two things here. For 
example, in the field of mathematics, pure mathematics, I believe that 
the record would show that Russian contribution to the development 
of mathematics is just as great as that of any other nation. The 
Russians, of course, were never until very recently too good in applied 
engineering, simply because the entire industrial standard in Russia 
was relatively low. What the Soviets have done lately is produce 
scientists and engineers in quantity to provide the working force it 
takes to apply science to industry in general. 

So the outstanding performance in scientific fields in limited areas 
like mathematics and chemistry are much older even in the Soviet 
Union. They go all the way back, as I said, to Peter the Great, who 
established for the first time something like an academic system in 
Russia. 

What the Soviets have done to this thing is that they have added 
meat to it, to apply science to their economy. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Did you get your education in a German school ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Didn’t they teach mathematics from the time you 
started until you got through ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Do you not agree that most people get a little 
better education after they are through school than they do while 
they are in it? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. So that it does not make any difference about pick- 
ing these top students for scholarships because there may be a thousand 
others that are even smarter than they are, and the question may be 
of going to a high school or college, a fellow putting his whole soul 
in it or just getting a Ph. D. or M. A. or some of those things. 

You have been close to this subject, so I thought I would ask you 
this. I still do not believe, myself, anyway, that the Russians are a 
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bit smarter than any of the other races in Europe or in North America 
either, for that matter. Of course, we are not supposed to know too 
much about it because we are a young country. 

Mr. von Braun. Sir, I do not believe, actually, that this is a ques- 
tion of being smart or not being smart. What I definitely do believe 
is that in Russia today, the advantage of having a higher education, 
having a complete academic background, for example, is so important 
for the average Russian. I mean, immediately after he gets a Ph. D., 
he has it made. He is accepted in the higher echelons of the Soviet 
hierarchy. 

In this country, a man without any education can still become a very 
successful businessman, and probably even make more money than a 
man who wears a Ph. D. 

In Russia, this is the answer to a success in the Soviet structure. I 
think we often forget that it is the real attraction of something that 
makes a man decide whether he wants to do it. The Russian does not 
look at his American counterpart, whether he has it better and so 
forth, he looks at his other Russian students who may pass an exami- 
nation that he himself flunks. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Well, in 1918 Russia got a new regime, and they 
had a 5-year plan. They have had eight of them. Is the reason that 
they have not proved successful, or why did they not stand at the first 
plan. They keep having a 5-year plan, and apparently they are getting 
smarter. I donot know. 

In the time of the czars, if I have been informed right, the ordinary 
people like me and the rest of these members, not all of them, but 
some of the members of the committee, did not have the opportunity 
of getting an education, that the ordinary hoi polloi was just out of 
luck under the czars. 

It is your contention that they have come a long way since the 
czars ¢ 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. GREEN. Would the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Nicwotson. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. Five years ago, especially a politician, if he made a 
statement that the Communists or the Russians are doing it and it is 

ood, and therefore we must do it, he would probably be investigated 
y the House un-American Activities Committee. 

Today we seem to have done a complete turnabout, and we say that 
the Russians have done this and this is good, and therefore we must 
do it. Is there a danger in this committee in making the main con- 
sideration in our deliberations what the Russians have done in educa- 
tion. The Russians have trained scientists and technologists, the 
Russians have gone ahead in this field, and therefore we must do it? 

Mr. von Braun. I think I said right at the outset that I believe that 
the Russian educational system has many, many aspects that are any- 
thing from being desirable, anything that you want to copy, because 
their system is mainly governed by the thought to give the state what 
the state needs and provide educational products according to the needs 
of the state. 

Just to illustrate this point, the Russians have a system that they 
call the state labor reserve, which is an organization into which chil- 
dren between 12 and 15 years of age are shunted, of course, with the 
necessary patriotic slogans that there is great opportunity to work for 
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the glorious Soviet fatherland, and so forth, but what it actually means 
is that these children are assigned to manual jobs where the state needs 
laborers. 

So it is, actually, in my opinion, a kind of hidden scheme of child 
labor made palatable by certain patriotic and Communist slogans. 
This state labor reserve system has its own schools which, even inside 
Russia, are considered about the lowet grade schools they have. 

Under the existing rules and laws inside Soviet Russia, I think every 
community must nominate 2a year per 100 people in population to this 
system. Sometimes the children, not knowing what they are doing, 
volunteer for this because they fall for these slogans. But very often 
they are nominated, shall we say, by a collective farm, and they are 
then shunted into a career from which there is absolutely no recovery. 
In other words, they are elected to become plumbers for the rest of their 
lives. 

This, for example, is an aspect of the Soviet system that nobody 
would like to copy. We have very typical proof that the state simply 
says, “We also need plumbers, so let us have such a provision.” 

On the other hand, I think in this area of technology and science 
and superweapons, we just cannot afford to fall behind the Russians 
in our capability to build missiles with atomic warheads, because that 
would be national suicide to do that. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. von Braun, in your statement you do not actually 
say that they are ahead of us. In one place you say that they have 
built up a dynamic program to attain supremacy. In another place 
you say clearly we must accelerate our effort in several areas in a rate 

calculated to overtake and surpass the Russian advantage. In your 
opinion, are the Russians ahead of us in scientific achiev ement ? 

Mr. von Braun. I would limit it to my own field and say, in the 
ballistic-missile and satellite area, definitely yes. 

Mrs. Green. Then my next question: In your opinion, if we acceler- 
ate our efforts, can we catch up with them. If we have a scholarship 
and loan program that this committee is worried about, if we try to 
revise our educational program, can we catch up in 5 years? 

Mr. von Braun. The difficulty is that, right now, in my opinion, 
the working speed or the momentum that the Russians have built up, 
and I am again talking only about missiles, now is greater than ours. 
So, our first concern ought to be to build up a working speed or a 
momentum in our missile program that is as fast as theirs. After 
we have caught up with their working speed, then we have to build 
up an even greater speed than they have, and then we can talk about 

eatching up on the gap on the leads that they have on us already. 

I mean it is like one man driving 60 miles an hour with his car 
and the other driving 40 miles an hour, and the car driving 60 miles 
an hour is a few miles ahead of you. The question as to how long 
it takes to catch up with him is the question of how much faster can 
you dri io e than he drives. 

Mrs. Green. My real question then is: As far as this committee is 
concerned with the problem that we face, in your opinion, do you think 
our plans, and legislation that we would pass this year, should be 
based on catching up or beating the Russians in the next 5 years, or 
should it be based on an educational program that is sound, that is 
in the best interests of the United States for the next 10 years, the 
next 20 years, the next 50 years? 
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Mr. von Braun. I believe that anything that could be legislated 
in the educational field would have long-range impact only. It would 
have very little effect on our guided-missiles stature as compared to 
the Russian stature in the next 5 years. In this area, we have to live 
with what we have, and it is essentially a question of putting more 
effort out of existing industrial and scientific resources into this given 
test. Any legislation the educational field has can only produce a 
better crop, 5, 10, 15 years from now. So, it is a long-range proposi- 
tion rather than a short-range proposition. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Nicwoison. Our crop has done pretty well, both in technology 
and in science and everything else. Take medicine, for instance. 
Who discovered all these vaccines and other things to stop smallpox 
or yellow fever, diphtheria, and a great many other diseases that 
seemed to be uncontrollable? It was not the Russians who did that. 
We have always had technology and taught it, have we not? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Even before we were a country here at all, before 
anybody had discovered America, they were going into astronom 
and other things, seeking more knowledge, which is a good thing, 
suppose. But I cannot understand how your scientists will admit 
that Russia can even compare with our country, for instance, or Ger- 
many or England or any other Anglo-Saxon country. 

Mr. von Braun. Senator, I can only speak from my own area. I 
cannot comment on medicine. From what I have read, I think that 
you are absolutely right that these discoveries were made in the West 
and not in Russia. But take a very obvious area like the aeronautical 
field. You have seen pictures of Russian airplanes that were used 
during World War II, these baling-wire-type airplanes they used. 
You see their jet airliners that they have today. Russia is the only 
country in the world, I think, with the exception of France, that is 
flying commercial jet airliners today. These are facts. They had far 
less than we had at the end of the war, and they are leading in these 
fields. 

Of course, it is a question of emphasis. Russia has a far lower 
standard of living than the United States has. There is no ques- 
tion about that. In their state-controlled economy they just put em- 
phasis wherever the Kremlin wants it, but if this happens to be guided 
missiles with thermonuclear warheads and it happens to be in this 
area that they put great emphasis, this can be a lethal threat. 

Mr. Nicuotson. They would not have had some Soviet airplanes 
if somebody over here or in France or someone else had not discov- 
ered that an airplane could go across the English Channel. 

Mr. von Braun. All I am saying is that they have built up so 
much momentum in the meantime since the war, that we should not 
disregard it. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I want to thank you, Doctor, for your opinions. 

Mr. Exraiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you not think, Doctor, that to some extent, we 
in this country have geared our science toward applied sciences, to 
the development of pushbutton transmissions, for instance, as dis- 
tinguished from basic research. 

Mr. von Braun. Yes; to some extent this is, of course, true. To- 
day industry has so many new discoveries to exploit for commer- 
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cial products that the temptation to put whatever money industry 
makes available for research into the exploitation of what we call a 
scientific breakthrough is very great. 

Basic research is something that you cannot always just finance. 
There is no way of letting our budget or go on financing a thing like 
the theory of relativity. This is usually created in one man’s mind, 
and grows there, and if you give this man the right environment and 
a note pad and a pencil, he may develop his formula. But with no 
amount of money can you support such a project. There are cer- 
tain difficulties. I think basic research can only be fostered and 
furthered by providing the rigth environment and not providing fa- 
cilities or finances by and large. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think your statement is very good. I think it is 
unfortunate that this has to be to such an extent, put in the posture of 
the United States versus the Soviets. The concept in many Ameri- 
can’s minds of an average citizen in the Soviet is a person with a 
wooden rake out beating wheat without any regard for the fact that 
they have a great culture and have had science long before the Com- 
munists took over, great music, great novels, great poetry, great 
mathematicians, great artists, in all fields of endeavor. 

There was a lag between 1919 and the time they gave their educa- 
tional system a shot in the arm, but I do not know that it is so horrible 
that we are behind in some fields. 

For instance, the gentleman from Massachusetts was talking about 
medical discoveries and so on. Fleming is an Englishman. Liszt, 
Pasteur, Curie, they were not Americans. 

Dr. Waxman made some startling discoveries up in the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey. He is not native born. 

We have a corner on the number of bathtubs and television sets 
here, but I do not think that we have a corner on good sound, basic 
education. That is what we are after here, to improve our standards, 
notwithstanding what anyone else is doing. 

There is an immediate impact, of course, of these sputniks and other 
things. 

The English developed radar, did they not, invented it, and then 
we refined without application of someone else’s principles. 

Mr. von Braun. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Was not rocketry developed in Germany ? 

Mr. von Braun. To some extent. There was a very brilliant man 
in this country, too, in fact one of the most outstanding early pioneers. 
That was Professor Goddard. He was from Worcester, Mass. No- 
bodv would listen to him, so he could not find the money. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Of course, we are just coming through a period 
someone aptly said where anyone who can read without moving his 
lips was suspect. I hope that we have emerged from that. I do not 
mean to cast any reflection on this Nation’s achievements. After all, 
we have wonderful things. We have the biggest, shiniest automobiles. 
We have good medicine. We have some good colleges and universi- 
ties. We have sliding door showers and things that we are all very 
proud of. We have the best cranberries in the world, too. 

I noticed with some interest that you emphasize throughout your 
statement, along with sciences and mathematics, languages. Is this 
because an understanding of languages is necessary to read scientific 
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papers and to communicate with other scientists, or for some other 
reason ¢ 

Mr. von Braun. This is very important, of course. Much scien- 
tific communication goes on through report writing, and usually any 
translator service is either too slow or too poor, particularly i in highly 
technical areas where you very easily get the meaning garbled when 
you go through a translator. So that the capability of ‘reading for- 
eign reports in the original language is very helpful and also saves 
a lot of time. 

I think there is another aspect to this. The capability of speaking 
and reading a foreign language simply widens the horizon of the indi- 
vidual. You see, in other countries there are also smart people. A 
person who can speak foreign languages gets the finer differentiations 
in local sentiments and ways of thinking, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomrson. In other words, you are indicating that you feel a 
broad education, including all of the disciplines is essential. 

Mr. von Braun. Definitely. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I have no more questions except to thank you very 
much for taking your time to come. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upatt. I, too, Dr. von Braun, have found your statement and 
your answers this morning most illuminating. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that knowing the strength of the south- 
ern culture in our country, that I thought Dr. von Braun might have a 
southern accent by now. I am a little disappointed in that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I might say to the gentleman that he is improving in 
that respect, [ assure you. 

Mr. Upaty. You have done very well for a layman here on these 
matters. I think there is one area, however, where you bring a 
unique experience to the committee this morning, and I want to ex- 
plore that with you in that you have worked under totalitarian sys- 
tems in the same tvpe of work that you are doing now under our sys- 
tem and presumably have an insight into the methods and problems 
of working within the two types of systems. 

We hear a great deal said, for instance, that a totalitarian system 
is more efficient in that certain considerations that are important for 
our purposes, will be disregarded, and that you can go full speed 
ahead toward the objective. 

Looking with regard to creative work which you stress, and it 
would seem to be very critical, are there certain restrictions under a 
totalitarian system? Do you feel that we have an advantage or a 
disadvantage with regard to getting out on the horizon and doing 
the creative work in bringing up the new discovery or a new break- 
through in applying that discovery ? 

I would be very interested i in your comment on that. 

Mr. von Braun. Here, again, a sweeping statement is difficult 

I worked in the rocket and missile business under a totalitarian 
regime and it so happened that at first this entire program had no 
top-level support at all. Then, later on, after some initial success 
had been demonstrated with these missiles, we would have been a lot 
happier had we had less support from the top, because the support 
actually manifested itself in the form of silly production orders that 
could not be met anyway because they were fantastic. 
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I would say whatever they are doing is in the interest of the regime. 
They are interested in success. A totalitarian regime makes it easier 
for you, because they will give you more carte blanche to do what is 
necessary. 

On the other hand, if they want to throw an obstacle into some- 
thing, it becomes more difficult there to get the job done. 

So it depends on, shall we say, getting the right support in higher 
places, This is very often a question of just having luck. 

In the technological and natural science areas, T do not believe that 
there is any fundamental difficulty because usually natural sciences 
are not apt to collide with political ideologies. 

So in these areas, it is essentially a question of getting the green 
light and getting the support, and a question of whether ‘they really 
Ww ‘ant it upstairs. 

In some scientific fields this is quite different. For example, I 
could imagine that a professor of economics or a professor of history 
in these fields relating more to the humanities is under far more difli- 
culties because he may be told this is the kind of history we want you 
to write, or this is the kind of economics gospel we want you to 
preach. In these areas, science is very definitely stymied in a ‘totali- 
tarian system the moment it conflicts with ideology. 

For example, if you were a professor of c: apitalism } in Soviet Russia, 
you would probably find it a little difficult. The same may go for a 
historian. If he does not write what the party line wants him to 
write, he may be in trouble. 

There may also be difficulties if it conflicts with certain basic 
philosophies. 

There was the case of Kalenkov, the famous Russian geneticist. 
His teachings were made into kind of accepted official Communist 
Party theory. So the party simply threw their support behind his 
scientific theory, which is usually considered complete nonsense in 
the West. They just built it up to a point that it was generally 
accepted. 

In the natural sciences you usually do not run into these kind of 
difficulties. 

Mr. Upatu. It seems to me very important that we not underrate the 
capabilities of our adversaries in these fields. 

f take it, then, that you would be inclined to say, for instance, nar- 
rowing it to the field of missiles, that the inhibiting factors are not too 
big, really, in Russia today ? 

Mr. von Braun. The disadvantage that a scholar working in the 
humanities may have in Soviet Russia like, for example, teaching 
economics in a Soviet university, does not apply to a thing like guided 
missiles. There’s no conflict with the political ideology. 

On the other hand, if they tell a man, “We want you to build this 
missile,” and give him the green light, he will usually have a clearer 
ceiling i in this country. T here are fewer people to whom he has to 
render an account, there are fewer people he has to convince, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Upatt. Indeed, the chief advantage, from the standpoint of 
efficiency, is that the decisions are made by a few people, which is not 
so in our country. We are sitting here this morning really trying to 

make policy, with your assistance. 
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It has been very refreshing to me this morning to find that you are 
not a rocket specialist but a very broad-gaged cultivated human being. 
I think that is very indicative of what our system has to have, and 
that therefore in our country a man not only has to have his doctorate 
of philosophy but he also has to have an interest, perhaps, in politics 
because even the rocket man helps make policy from time to time, as 
you are doing here today. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Una. No; but I will be delighted to yield, if you have a point. 

Mrs. Green. It is in line with this. 

Dr. von Braun, I do not know whether I am out of order, but some- 
time ago I heard a statement that was at least attributed to you. 
You have always, I understand, been accompanied by a guard because 
you are considered the top expert in the missile field in the world, and 
this guard has gone with you every place; and that last fall you made 
a statement that the guard could be dismissed because now the Russians 
knew more than you did. 

Mr. von Braun. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Upauu. There is, in other words, a necessity in our country to 
have a very broad-gaged and broad-based educational system, and I 
suppose you are thoroughly in agreement with the fact that MIT and 
Cal-Tech are top schools? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Upauu. They do teach the social sciences. They do teach some 
politics. You do believe it is important for someone in your business 
to know about government, political matters? You are thoroughly 
in agreement with that ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes. I think if we had 5 or 10 more schools like 
Cal-Tech and MIT there would be no problem. 

Mr. Upatt. That is a very interesting comment. 

Let me ask one other question. This is aside from our inquiry today, 
and perhaps you do not care to answer it. 

We have, it seems to me, in the past few months, as a result of the 
success of you and your organization, sort of sighed with relief and 
sat back and had the feeling that we were caught up. I keep having 
a nagging hunch that our Russian friends may have some new surprises 
in outer space for us, and that we had better brace ourselves and be 
prepared to redouble our efforts rather than feeling that we are doing 
enough. 

Do you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. von Braun. I agree completely with you, sir. We had better 
brace ourselves for a few more surprises. 

Mr. Upatx. The mere fact that they are not going ahead putting 
up similar satellites to the ones that at have put up should not be 


something that reassures us but might say to us that they are con- 
centrating their energies on some more dramatic project. 

One other question. This, too, bears out my feeling that our scien- 
tists have to themselves the people who have a broad education. I am 
sure you are one who saw, as some of the rest of us did, the possible 
impact and significance from the standpoint of world politics, let us 
say, of a satellite; and the fact that people in your position were not 
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able to get that message over to us in the Government, was something 
that actually proved to be not in the country’s interests. 

That, of course, again proves the necessity of encouraging you peo- 
ee to participate with us in policymaking and of having people who 

ave the broadest kind of education in important positions, wherever 
it is. 

Would you concur with me in that ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

I brought up this question repeatedly 2 or 3 years ago that I believed 
that whoever puts up a satellite first would not only make a great 
scientific contribution but also that this would make quite a splash all 
over the world. Hundreds of millions of people can see this thing 
and can listen in to the radio transmitter for the radio signals it 
emits. 

I was quite aware of the propaganda impact this would have made, 
but I did not get very far in convincing people of it. 

Mr. Upaty. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Grirrin. Dr. von Braun, I am going to come down to a specific 
idea for implementing some of the things we have been talking about 
and ask for your comment on it. 

I think one of our problems that is interwoven throughout our whole 
discussion is the fact that within the framework of a democratic system 
and maintaining as much freedom as possible, even though we improve 
our educational systems, if we kept it broad, we have a difficult time 
to compete with the disciplined approach that the Russians take in 
education in channeling and disciplining that they impose upon 
scholars, and so forth. 

One suggestion is that in addition to the other things we might do 
in education generally—is to recognize that in the military field, as far 
as our defense effort is concerned, that scientists and research are just 
as important as generals who lead armies; and that maybe we might 
think about a Science Academy to supplement West Point and 
Annapolis which train military men, where we could select top students 
=e impose the discipline that we thought was necessary in the defense 
effort. 

I do not know whether you want to comment on that or not. 

Mr. von Braun. I think discipline is important in the younger 
classes, particularly in secondary schools and high schools, because I 
believe to some extent a child simply cannot decide so much what is 
good for him. He needs a little more guidance. He should be told, 
“You had better learn this and this and this, for otherwise you will 
regret it later on.” 

I think in universities things are a bit different. Ifa man does not 
have the drive to be a scientist and does not have any ambitions to 
accomplish something, then he will never be a great scientist anyway. 

On the other hand, if he has that drive you do not have to discipline 
the man because his ambition will see to it that he works hard enough. 

However, I think more important that the discipline in universities, 
and I am talking particularly about postgraduate students in uni- 
versities, is that you create the proper environment for them. I think 
this is really the most important thing. There is, in my opinion, too 
much distraction from scientific work. 
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When you take a typical European university in a small town some- 
where in France or England or Feanane or Italy, that town is likely 
to have no television; there is probably not even a local newspaper 
there. The man doesn’t even have a car. He walks to his office in 
the morning. He really indulges in his scientific work and is com- 
pletely wrapped up in it, and there is no distraction whatsoever. He 
can apply himself with supreme singlemindedness to his objective 
and forget the world around him. 

This is pretty difficult to do in America today. I think it is a 
full-time job just to be a well-informed person today. Unless you keep 
up reading the papers and listening to the radio and listening to other 
people’s opinions, you are easily singled out as an egghead. 

I think that people must have the courage to be eggheads. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, I will. 

Mr. TxHompson. In this country it certainly has taken a great deal 
of courage to be an egghead for some people who have been in the 
public eye in recent years. Do you not think that one of the great 
dangers might be a drive toward conformity in the establishment of 
a Federal institution for the education of scientists? 

Mr. von Braun. In a way, I believe that these noncontrolled in- 
fluences to which a man is subjected these days, like reading the same 
magazines, reading the same newspapers, and watching the same 
television shows, and so forth, that leads to far more conformity 
than if you leave a scientist alone in his little room there and let him 
devote himself to a scientific project. 

Mr. Tompson. In my congressional district is located the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study at Princeton. There are television channels 
from New York and Philadelphia all available to them. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer lives there, and Einstein lived there. 

Do you not think that it is somewhat tragic that because of political 
considerations or political thinking that the country has been deprived 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s services ? 

Mr. von Braun. Very much so; very much so. 

I think particularly the circumstancees under which he was dis- 
missed. It actually hurts the scientific community very badly. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Do you not think that it affected the freedom of 
thinking of scientists all throughout the United States? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I agree with you thoroughly. I think that it is an 
outrage. 

Mr. von Braun. I am in no position to comment in any way on the 
security angles of this, and I would say the way this whole thing was 
handled—I don’t know—other countries—I think the British would 
have knighted him. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnoison. You say we ought to be well informed. But we 
cannot be well informed. e do not understand. We cannot under- 
stand, and we cannot find out, either. 

Now a few years ago, not long ago but quite a little while ago, some- 
body up in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology split an atom. 
My opinion of the atom was something you could not see, and some- 
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body split it, and probably got some more atoms. I don’t know. Those 
are the things that we do not understand. We have to leave it to 
scientists, I suppose, to harness that thing we cannot see. 

Is that it? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to extend the privileges of the committee now 
to the gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dixon, who is a former president of 
one of America’s great colleges. Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. May I say, Mr. von Braun that personally I would like 
to express my deep feelings of gratitude to you for what you have done 
for our country. 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Also to compliment } you on your testimony today which, 
in my opinion, isa classic. I feel just like my colleague ‘from Arizona, 
Representative Udall, who said the impact of a gr eat broad mind on 
this problem is important, rather than the impact of a narrow spe- 
cialist whose education has been splintered through overspecialization. 

Mr. von Braun. Thank you. 

Mr. Drxon. I have noted in the testimony at least 10 very important 
steps that we can take in our plans, and I guess the United States has 
a plan to improve our educational situation. These steps are mostly 
long range. Isthat not true? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Of course, we must have these long-range goals. We 
also have an immediate goal, wouldn’t you say ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. As our country program ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. What would you say that immediate goal is? 

Mr. von Braun. May I speak about guided missiles now ? 

Mr. Drxon. Whatever you feel it is; that is what I want. 

Mr. von Braun. In our specific guided missile field, I sometimes 
suspect that we are not even utilizing what we have to the fullest 
extent. 

You read a lot in the papers about lack of guided missile engineers 
and scientists, but very few people apparently realize that even in 
the guided- missile industry there are ups and downs. You usually 
have a down whenever a project is canceled, until such time that a 
new project goes into that same plant. 

I think it would not be proper for me to identify the company I 
have in mind at the moment, but one very large guided-missile proj- 
ect was canceled a few months ago, which employed several thousand 
engineers and scientists. 

Mr. Drxon. I guess the responsibility is probably here, is it not ? 

Mr. von Braun. Well, I would say maybe they even made the right 
decision to cancel it. I am not even saying that. Very often the ‘art 
advances so fast that you feel that if you continue to pursue the 

articular project you may wind up with something that is obsolete 
sefore it ever reaches the field. This is definitely possible. So I 
am not challenging the decision, as such. 

But the moment this contract was canceled, these several guided- 
missile scientists and engineers were practically unemployed. The 
company, of course, w anted to keep these people on their team, on 
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their payroll, and really had to persuade these key people to hang 
on because there would be something else in the foreseeable future. 

Then entire teams of scientists and engineers, and the most brilliant 
people, were sent out to hit the road aad go to Washington and make 
presentations to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, to virtually 
peddle new guided-missile projects 

Mr. Dixon. That is a very fine suggestion. 

Mr. von Braun (continuing). And these people still have no re- 
placement contract yet, and are still carried on the company payroll 
a couple of months later. 

I would say if somebody would ever bother to look into this situ- 
ation of how much of our real guided missile force, our resources 
in this country, are really applied toward actual work for our hottest 
project, I think the result would be rather surprising. I think there 
is a force of 30 to 40 percent, more or less, idling today. 

Mr. Dixon. That is wonderful, because that can be used immedi- 
ately. 

Do you have any other suggestions toward achieving our immedi- 
ate goal ? 

Mr. von Braun. The practical difficulty here in putting such a 
force to work is an area where the Russians have a certain advantage. 
You cannot give a contractor, no matter how qualified he is or how 
well he has proven in the past, a contract without some amount of 
competitive bidding, because there may be others who say we are just 
as good as they, and why did they get the job instead of us. So 
there must be screening and competitive bidding, and so forth. 

In the meantime, there is a very great danger for most valuable 
teams to fall apart. 

In Russia, this mechanism is a bit different, from what I gather. 
When an aircraft design team, like the famous Tupelov team, who 
built this jet airliner, when they are through with a certain assign- 
ment the mechanism is very simple. Old Mr. Tupelov walks into the 
Air Ministry in Moscow and says, “Comrade, I am available for a new 
project. I want a new project assigned to me.” Since both of them 
work for the government, there is no question of preferential treat- 
ment of any contractor involved, and he probably walks out of that 
building on the same day with a new assigument. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you do away with competitive bidding? 

Mr. von Braun. No, I would not; but I feel some mechanism ought 
to be found to eliminate the wasteful underemployment of most valu- 
able guided missiles and aircraft and radar, and other teams. ‘This 

oes for the entire spectrum of defense during these critical periods 
bet ween contracts. 

Mr. Drxon. I recall a historian saying that a totalitarian state is 
like a full rigged ship that sails at great speed out of the harbor, but 
if it hits a rock it sinks. He says democracy is like a raft. He says it 
does not sink, but, damn it, your feet are always wet. 

Isn’t that your idea ? 

Mr. von Braun. I was tempted to answer this question of (on- 
gressman Udall’s about this decisionmaking progress. In a toxali- 
tarian state you get the decisions faster but, on the average, you get 
more wrong decisions. 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. It is unsafe. 
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Do you have any other suggestions? There are two excellent ones 
on this immediate goal that we are working toward. 

Mr. von Braun. No, sir. I think I said what little I know about the 
subject. 

Mr. Dixon. I appreciate those things. 

I heard of a meeting where the ‘Scouts were telling about their 
good deeds and, of course, they recited the old one about a Scout 
heading a blind man across the street and about a Scout carrying a 
woman’s satchel. One boy had an original good turn. He said, “I 
saw Mr. and Mrs. Jones running for the bus and I knew they were too 
fat to catch it, so I sicked the dog on them.” 

Doesn’t that in a great way illustrate our situation on this imme- 
diate goal ? 

Mr. Ex.xsorr. I have two questions, Dr. von Braun. 

First, the figures this committee has indicate that last year Rus- 
sian 10-year schools graduated a million and a half students. Ameri- 

can high schools graduated a million, three hundred thousand stu- 
dents. This indicates, I think, that Russia is going into this business 
of mass education on a big scale now. 

Do you have any information at your command of a comparative 
nature on the scientific teaching in the Russian 10-year school com- 
pared to our American high school 

Mr. von Braun. Sir, my knowledge on this subject is limited to 
what I know from a very excellent book I read on the subject. It 

yas prepared by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology that has 
a special group working out there on the subject of studying the Rus- 
sian educational system. It is written by a man named Alexander 
Kolsov, or something like that. I could find the title and the author 
of the book for you, if you are interested. 

This, in my opinion, is a very, very brilliant study of the subject. 
It confirms the figures you just gave on the output of graduates in 
their 10-year system as compared to the United States. 

Mr. Eun roTr. Some have said, Dr. von Braun, that the Russians 
actually go in for mass education and stimulate the broad base of 
their students to think that maybe everything is going to be all right 
after all. 

Mr. von Braun. There is certainly a lot of truth in that, sir. I 
do not believe that in order to be good in scientific work there must be 
a healthy disregard for the printed word and the dogma. You must 
set out with a very critical attitude, not believing what you read in 
books, not believing what your famous professor taught you, but 
try to find out what is still wrong in his theories. 

‘Once you teach a man to think that way, he may start to think 
about other things in the Soviet Union, too. 

Mr. Exiiorr. Some have even said, Doctor, that we do not need 
any schools, that scientists will somehow or other appear on the hori- 
zon; that good people with scientific ability will develop whether you 
have good ‘schools or not. 

It seems to me, though, that America is too far advanced in the 
scientific world, this fast world that we live in, to give heed to that 
type of horse-and-buggy thinking in the field of education. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, maybe we can use the lobbies of the 
beautiful new post offices for classrooms. 
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Mr. Nicnorson. Mr. Chairman, there is a machine now that can 
tell you who got elected. You do not have to look up the information 
yourself. 

* Mr. Exniorr. You know, I have the feeling if we are going to build 
a lot of those machines we are going to need these young minds trained 
to build those machines and work on them. 

I think the gentleman and I could agree upon that. 

Dr. von Braun, your testimony here this morning has been most 
stimulating, most helpful, and we deeply appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, may I intrude again a little more? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. Dixon. With regard to more remote goals, how many months 
did you attend the Folkschuler in Germany each year ¢ 

Mr. von Braun. The so-called Folkschuler in Germany is the equiv- 
alent of the elementary school in this country. It covers only the 
first 3 years, from age of 6 to 9. 

Mr. Dixon. About how many months did it continue? 

Mr. von Braun. There was about 6 weeks’ summer vacation and 2 
short vacations, Easter and Christmas, of about 2 weekseach. Other- 
wise, I went there every day except Sunday. 

Mr. Drxon. That is what I wanted to learn. 

Mr. von Braun. Six daysa week. 

Mr. Drxon. Kaiser Wilhelm screened out the upper 5 percent 
about in the beginning of the gymnasium around about our 9th grade 
and he spent the country’ s money on that upper 5 percent. They be- 

came the Federal officials and the army officials and state officials and 
= professional people. Then he took the 95 percent, and they be- 

‘ame the laborers and had to go into the Schulen, and such, to prepare 
for the trades. 

You wouldn’t agree to a crash program like that in our country, 
would you ? 

Mr. von Braun. No, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Where would you start screening these young people? 

Mr. von Braun. I would say all the way thr ough. There should be 
examinations every 2 or 3 years so that you will get the natural 
pyramid of ability and perfection. 

Mr. Drxon. Would you prevent them from going to the university, 
as they did in Germany ; those people could never get to the university ? 

Mr. von Braun. You have to qualify to be admitted to a university, 
in that you have to pass certain entrance examinations or certain 
graduations from the high-school system. 

Mr. Drxon. Did they start screening when you were in school in 
Germany, how severely, and how did they do it? 

Mr. von Braun. Sir, you mentioned the 5 percent. It was not so 
that at a certain moment the 95 percent were washed out and the 5 per- 
cent were left over. I think it is actually a pretty gradual process, 
where many are already eliminated and shunted off into trade schools, 
and so forth, at a junior age, and the classes got smaller and smaller, 
and at the end for university admission you had only about 10 percent 
of the input into the elementary school. 

Mr. Drxon. And that is what you would advise here, but not so 
severely? Isthat the situation ? 

Mr. von Braun. No. 
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I would say unless you have a certain amount of screening, and 
maybe more screening than is going on at this time, you simply lower 
down the higher schools of education with too much ballast, with 
children who either are not really interested or are not sufficiently 
talented, and so forth. This lowers the standards for the rest of them. 

Mr. Dixon. I was interested in your statement, inferring that our 
teachers spend so much time doing what I might call polishing cobble- 
stones and dimming diamonds, and the statistics will prove how a 
counselor spends his time and where our money is spent, that we are 
losing out there. I think that has so much value. 

This question of screening, however, is surely a delicate one in the 
light of the fact that in our country, our safety depends upon an en- 
lightened citizenry, and they all rule theor etically, and I guess truth- 
fully to a great extent, while in a totalitarian state they do not have 
to educate that broad’ base, therefore their money can go so much 
farther to any crash program. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do they have football scholarships over there? 

Mr. Drxon. Do you think we have to drift a little more in the direc- 
tion of a totalitarian state which takes away some of the individuality 
or individual rights of our people, until we can compete 4 

Mr. von Braun. Sir, my personal opinion on this subject is that 
I would not say “drift toward the totalitarian state,” but cut certain 
things out of the school curriculums that may be less important than 
others. I think too much time in practically all of the schools in the 
United States go into things that you might call social adjustment or 
boy-girl relationships i in college, and beauty care and automobile driv- 
ing, and things like that, and too little into hard lear ning like mathe- 
matics and physics and chemistry, and so forth. 

I would like to come back to this question of singlemindedness. 
You take the greatest inventors in the world, these ‘probably were 
poorly adjusted socially. I mean, even a man like Edison. He could 
arene the outside world. He closed himself up in his laboratory and 
devoted all of his time and effort for a whole week to a minor little 
technological problem. He had no television or anything like that. 
Although he invented the phonograph, he probably did not listen to 
it lateron. In other words, he just concentrated on this sort of thing. 

I think the record will probably show that the greatest artists and 
philosophers and thinkers and inventors and scientists all over the 
world were pretty poorly adjusted socially, and in this sense even the 
poor citizens, poorly informed citizens, but they had retained this 

capability of single-mindedness. 

This, in my opinion, is important. We are devoting a lot of time 
in schools and colleges to these things to make a so-called citizen, but 
we forget that we make a very average person out of many, rather 
than a unique, outstanding individual “who is still capable of single- 
minded devotion toa specific purpose. 

Mr. Drxon. One other point. 

I have gleaned from your testimony that you have the idea that our 
country, in its treatment of our teachers, is pretty much on the social- 
istic side, which keeps them all pretty much to one level. In other 
words, a beginning teacher usually gets less than half of the salary 
that a full pr ofessor does. 

In Russia, I guess a full professor gets many, many times more, 
maybe 10 times as much as a beginning teacher. 
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Mr. von Braun. He is the man who drives the Cadillac in Russia, 
the full professor. 

Mr. Drxon. They have adopted our free enterprise system of incen- 
tives, and we. have pretty much adopted the socialistic system of a 
dead level when it comes to the treatment of our college people. 

Would you apply the free enterprise idea to college faculties ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. To produce great incentives ? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. You talked about incentives all the way through. 
Fleming said “Tell me a boy’s I. Q. and I will tell you what he might 
be able to do, but show me what he wants to do and I will tell you 
what he will do.” 

I love your statement from that angle of creating a grade incentive, 
a will to do the thing. I guess this psychology is the biggest thing. I 
guess that is more important than an I. Q., the will to do the thing. 
That is what we have to put into our program. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Dr. von Braun, I have one further thing I would 
like to get from you. I have introduced in the Congress for some 
time now a bill calling for the creation of a distinguished civilian 
award to be conferred in the name of the Government by the Presi- 
dent on people in all fields of endeavor, particularly the arts and sci- 
ences, to give them a distinction which heretofore this country has 
denied. We have the Congressional Medal of Honor for the military. 
We have some forms of other awards but none at the very top levels. 

Do you think that it would stimulate interest and competition and 
give a distinction which they do not now have to scholars if we had 
such an award by this country to its citizens? 

Mr. von Braun. Most definitely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Other countries do have these awards, do they not? 

Mr. von Braun. Yes. There are even international awards like 
the Nobel prize, which also adds prestige to the recipients. I think 
anything along those lines, the more prestige it conveys, the better, 
and it would be in the right direction. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 

I have been really delighted with your testimony, and especially 
pleased with the depth of your thinking. 

Mr. von Braun. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. von Braun. The com- 
mittee is very grateful to you. 

Our next witness is Dr. Guy E. Snavely, president of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. Snavely for many years was president of the Birmingham- 
Southern College, in Birmingham, an a Methodist institution. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF GUY E. SNAVELY, PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 


Mr. Snavety. I am Guy E. Snavely, interim president of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. Previously I was for 19 years the president of 
Birmingham-Southern College in Birmingham, Ala. More recently 
I was for 17 years the executive director of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. Save for the 2 years of World War I, I have spent 
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my whole life in school and college business, having been at one time 
or another a secondary-school teacher and. administrator, a college 
professor, registrar, and dean. 

In the light of this experience I am emboldened to express opposi- 
tion to the bills now pending before the Congress that would make 
large grants by the way of scholarships, loans and work opportunities 
to college students. There are now ample facilities in all these areas 
for students who have the desire and motivation to continue education 
beyond the high school. In fact, statistics show that any lad who 
has a high scholastic record can obtain readily a scholarship or other 
assistance for his college education. 

Three years ago after retiring from the directorship of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, T was unexpectedly called back to be 
interim president of Birmingham-Southern College. When I left 
that position 17 years before, the registrar’s office accepted and passed 
on applications for the freshman class. On my return I found a full- 
time admissions officer whose job was to persuade candidates of the 
quality of our offerings. On further investigation I found that our 
neighbor institutions all had 2, 3, and sometimes 4 admission officers. 

On college days at the larger Birmingham high schools came a horde 
of this new type of college ‘Offic ial. A number came for hundreds of 
miles, some from northern Vir ginia and some even from New England. 
Really only a few were looking for good football material. I am sure 
most were quite honest in stating they desired a wide geogr aphical 
distribution of quality students. The point I am making is that 
where a student has an ambition for a college education and 1s lacking 
in funds the way is open for him. 

The staggering amounts of money involved in the proposed grants 
will add to a Federal debt now apparently and necessarily to be in- 
creased to meet the current economic situation. One wonders where 
this trend of Federal aid will extend. The railroads will soon have to 
“holler” for help if they are to survive. Maybe the oil business will 
need Federal support. Yesterday at a committee meeting of presi- 
dents of church-related colleges, a Texan expressed great concern 
about his financial supporters being unable, through legal bans, to 
put enough of their product on the market to maintain a reasonable 
profit. 

For the past decade there have evolved plans of unusual giving to 
the colleges by their alumni. In many instances these annual gifts 
have reached sizable amounts; in several of the older eastern colleges 
the totals last year ran over a million dollars. In about the same 
period annual gifts to the colleges by corporations have incre: ased sig- 
nificantly. The Association of American Colleges played an impor- 
tant role in this movement; 40 State college associations have been 
formed under its aegis whose members spend several weeks each year 
with the college presidents going in pairs to interview corporation 
executives. 

Obviously these sympathetic corporations and alumni givers will 
have to pay the increased taxes made necessary by the expenses in- 
volved in this Federal-aid proposal. Thus will be dried up the an- 
nual giving now relied on fully by many colleges for the balancing of 
their budgets. This will mean a double deficiency i in budgetary pr rob- 
lems because every new student, from whatever source his funds may 
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come, pays in most cases just about half what it costs the college to 
educate him. 

The various bills take the precaution to limit Federal control through 
the Office of Education or similar governmental machinery. How- 
ever, a study of the bills shows clearly that the plan will necessarily 
operate through 48 petty tyrants instead of 1 of eee magnitude. 

The enactment of the proposed law will indubitably bring on a gen- 
eration of sissies. Many of you, like myself, do not regret the struggle 
necessary to obtain our college education. I trust the hard work we 
put in, often with little pay, does not make us lose mental, physical, 
social, emotional or spiritual stature. 

For the past 3 years there have come over my presidential desk 
oodles of offers of postgraduate fellowships for competent seniors to 
attend the outstanding graduate and professional schools. If some 
emergency may conceivably prevail temporarily in one or more of the 
sciences we have an avenue of aid through the National Science 
Foundation. It seems to operate with little or no governmental red- 
tape. Larger grants to the Foundation may be made from time to 
time, or even withdrawn, according to apparent necessity. 

I thank you, sir, for inviting me to come and present my voice in 
the wilderness, and I will go back to my duties. 

I want to say without hesitation that all the comment that was made 
here this morning, drawn from the distinguished German doctor here, 
meets my approval. I do not think it had anything to do with grant- 
ing Federal aid to scholarships. I do not know what he said in his 
original paper. I came in after he delivered it. All of the conversa- 
tion had nothing to do with what I am talking about. 

Mr. Extuiorr. Dr. Snavely, someone has called these two main bills 
pending before this committee the “inspirational approach.” Some 
refer to it as being massive. But when you get down to the fact that 
we only have 27,000 high schools, if you fix a number of scholarships 
somewhere in the neighborhood of, in the proportion let us say of, one 
scholarship per high school, all that can amount to is an inspirational 
attempt to lift up American thoughts about education, particularly 
among its young people. At least, that is our theory. That is the 
theory that we go upon. 

I never have thought that the proposals we have will come anywhere 
near solving, as desirable as they may be or may not be, the problem of 
trying to get the upper 25 percent of our students in college who do 
not now go. 

You have had a long and honorable experience in the educational 
field. Do you think that America would profit greatly if it could get 
its upper 25 percent, or one-half of its upper 25 percent, who do not 
now attend college into schools? 

Mr. Snavety. Well, frankly, I do not see how this will tend to mo- 
tivate or stimulate a desire in boys who want to go to college, any more 
than it does now. They have the finest opportunities to go with the 
scholarships prevailing at the greatest colleges and universities. I 
do not see how it is necessary and why it would help any more. 

Mr. McGovern. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Snavely, I think you heard the discussion 
when Dr. von Braun was before the committee here a few moments 
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ago, when he suggested that one of the things that is needed here in 
the United States is a greater awareness on the part of the public of 
the importance of education; that we have got to do something to 
lift the prestige of scholarship and convince our young people that 
education is worthwhile. 

Would not the endorsement of education by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent suggested here in the chairman’s bill and in other 
proposals make a contribution in that direction? We would be serv- 
ing notice that the Congress thinks that scholarly attainment is 
important enough so that we are willing to recognize it by some finan- 
cial encouragement. 

Mr. Snavety. Let me ask you, how does that help the teacher, the 
high-school teacher or the college professor? This giving of money 
for students to go to college does not give the teacher any prestige, 
does not raise their salaries. 

Mr. McGovern. That may be true. I do not think that a Federal 
scholarship program is a whole answer to our educational problem, 
but perhaps it is one part of the answer. We have to do more than 
that if we are going to solve the problem that faces our teachers and 
our institutions, but perhaps that is one step in that direction. 

Mr. Snavety. Frankly, I thought the main contribution in the 
discussion that I heard here was Dr. von Braun saying, in effect, 
that we have had a sloppy way of educating our elementary and high 
school children. John Dewey would certainly have turned over in 
his grave if he had heard him. They are taking courses to get in out 
of the rain instead of preparing themselves to Ee students in college, 
and later life. 

I think there is our problem. How can the scholarship program 
in the United States Government rectify that thing? I think we 
have to have continual talking and publicity and discussion in those 
areas. 

Mr. Extiorr. Dr. Snavely, do you think we might accomplish some- 
thing by airing these viewpoints about education at this time? 

Mr. Snavety. I will admit that, but I should err to think what will 
the tendency be as I have indicated in my remarks. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have looked into these scholarship programs a 
bit, Dr. Snavely, and I say in the greatest good humor, Ge cause I have 
great respect for your attainments as an educator. Are you not on 
the advisory board of Walker College ? 

Mr. Snavety. I am, sir. You are the man that keeps that organi- 
zation going. But will the United States help that type of school 
which is doing a wonderful service in the community? They will 
not get the opportunities that they could get in Birmingham or other 
places. I think that is a fine school that should be encouraged. 

I would not say that the United States Government ought to go 
in and help the school survive or grow. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let us take another example. I was in a high school 
last December in Alabama and asked to see the laboratory at the 
school and they carried me into a room where there was a washbasin. 
It was not a manufactured one, apparently, I think it kad been built 
in the shop. It was a square basin built out of iron or tin. I was told 
that that was the laboratory. 

This bill has a provision providing for matchable grants to the 
States with which to bring laboratories up to some degree of pro- 
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ficiency. Would you object to that type of aid from the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Snavety. You are talking about a high school. You see, your 
bill refers to colleges. These colleges throughout the United States 
have descent laboratories, and the church-related colleges do, too. 
I just do not follow that philosophy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our bill, in title I, provides for grants for high- 
school laboratori Ka 

Mr. Snavety. I did not catch that. I did not get your bill until 
I came down here. I did not know I was going ‘to be flattered by 
your invitation. ; 

Mr. Dixon. I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Snavely. There 
are 1 or 2 questions I would like to ask. 

Do you think that the scholarships would tend to make “sissies” 
out of the students? 

Mr. Snavey. I certainly do. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you have a different view about fellowships, where 
they have to work for what they get ? 

Mr. Snavery. Well, sir, with regard to fellowships, I read in one 
statement that they are available in many universities, and they 
have difficulty finding the competent men. The trouble is we do 
not have the competent candidates. We do not have the com- 
petency started in the lower grades. That is the thing we have to 
overcome. I think there are plenty of good fellowships. 

For instance, I was at Birmingham-Southern last year, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, through its education board, which is going 
out of business shortly, had given a number of scholarships to the 
southern area, to the colleges and universities of the South. Those 
scholarships gave every boy who was graduated from college from 
$2,000 to $2,500 doing postgraduate work. They had difficulty. finding 
enough men to do that, to fill those scholarships. 

There is plenty of opportunity for that sort of thing. 

[ said in my last statement that the thing to do there is to give 
more money to the National Science Foundation. It is a going con- 

cern. It is operated smoothly. As far as I know, its cost for over- 
head is very little. 

Mr. Drxon. You would take, then, the money provided in these 
bills and give it to the National Science Foundation; would you. 

Mr. Snavery. Not all that money. They would not need it. I 
would give it to the fellowships. 

Mr. Dixon. You would be far more liberal than we are now? 

Mr. Snavety. For the postgraduate fellowships. 

Mr. Drxon. I do not know about there being enough fellowships. 
My experience has been somewhat different. 

Mr. Snavery. Has your experience been up to date in the jast 2 
or 3 years? I would agree with you 5 years ago, but the last 2 or 3 
years it is amazing how many fellowships are available. 

Mr. Drxon. I am a bit rusty; I will admit that. 

Mr. Snavety. Just 5 years ago there was a great difference in the 
situation. 

Mr. Drxon. For example, I have a bill in for research for utiliza- 
tion of farm crops. I know as well as I sit here that more money 
spent on research, so that they could use farm crops in industry 
would take away most of our surpluses. 
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I got a letter from a manpower commission, and they think the idea 
is a good one, but they say we have not got any scientists, so what 1s 
the good of ‘appropriating money for research when there are no 
scientists ? 

Evidently, our fellowship programs are not producing scientists. 
That is one of the great needs of our country. 

Would you not feel that if we had stepped up fellowships far more 
than we are doing, where they have to work for what they would get, 
that they would come out a better product than those who get ‘the 
scholarships for nothing ¢ 

Mr. Savery. I would agree to that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. What will an abundance of scholarships do to the 
fellowships? 

Mr. Snavety. In what way; in the way of finances or in the way 
of material or in the way of personnel 

Mr. Drxon. What law is it that pertains to good and poor money? 
Poor money runs the good out; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Snavety. Mine runs out. I do not know what makes it run. 

Mr. Drxon. It takes the place of your good money. 

Mr. Snavety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Will that principle enter into this competition between 
fellowships and scholarships? 

Mr. Snavety. I should think it would. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Dr. Snavely. 

Mr. Snavety. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you for coming, and we appreciate having the 
benefit of your views with respect to this important legislation. 

I might say to you, Dr. Snavely, that the people who testified here 
are certainly not all of one mind. We want the whole spectrum of 
opinion about this legislation. I realize that we are in a field where 
the greatest care must be exercised. 

Mr. Snavety. I thank you for that attitude and for your courtesy 
in inviting me to come. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you for coming. 

The subcommittee will meet again at 2 o'clock. 

May I say to you, Dr. Dixon, T hope you will be with us. I believe 
that at 2 o’clock we can finish in about 40 minutes. Could you come 
back ? 

Mr. Drxon. I will try to. I certainly appreciate your lenience in 
letting somebody not a member of the committee ask questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will now stand adjourned until 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of 


the noon recess. ) 
Mr. McGovern. The committee will be in order. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Clanton W. Williams, president of the University 
of Houston, Houston, Tex., was in Washington a few weeks ago and 
talked to me about giving testimony before this committee. 

Dr. Williams has a very deep and abiding interest in education and 
he agreed upon my suggestion to prepare a statement and to testify 
at such time as the subcommittee or subcommittees might invite him 
to do. 

We arranged a schedule, but it turned out that Dr. Williams had had 
a heart attack on his return to Houston, on the night after he talked 
to me here in Washington, and he has spent the time of his hospitali- 
zation following the heart attack preparing this statement, apparently. 

He says in the course of the statement, as the subcommittee will note, 
that he considers this to be the most important letter he has ever 
written. 

So that being true, I want permission at this time to have the entire 
letter or statement, dated March 12, 1958, made a part of the record 
and, in addition to that, I want to read parts of it. 

Mr. McGovern. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Now, this is addressed to Representative Carl Elliott, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Now, I will begin reading the letter. 


a 


It was 7 weeks ago today that I talked with you in Washington. That night 
on the plane home I had a heart attack. I'm out of the hospital now and 
already back at work, but at a somewhat different pace. Under the circum- 
stances I doubt that I'll be allowed to testify before your committee on March 
26, as your telegram invites me to do. I am therefore, writing you here at some 
length for whatever use you see to make of this testimony. 

Let me state first that I am among those who are skeptical about Federal aid 
to education. Even so, when I weigh in the scales of reason the fact that 
America as a Nation is rapidly losing its posture vis-a-vis others primarily 
because of paucity of financial support of education at the local level, and that, 
therefore, our very survival is endangered, I have to conclude that a national 
crisis of giant proportion has resulted—a national crisis which demands action 
on the part of the National Government. I quickly add that that action must 
be wholehearted—highly stimulating—or it should not be taken at all. 

If it is half hearted and the people at the local level assume an attitude ap- 
proaching “Leave it to Washington,” then the results might easily be the reverse 
of what you and I seek. 

Now, before telling you what I think of your bill, let me assume that the 
Nation at last realizes that we face a twofold problem of education in America. 
It embraces a giagantic problem of quantity of well educated Americans whose 
decisions at the poll direct the course of democracy on earth. It also embraces 
the very difficult problem of how to achieve the ultimate in scholarship in the 
sciences, so that no nation or combination of nations may surpass us in brain 
power in this hydrogen age. 

Let us call this latter the quality problem—though this does not mean that 
quality in the humanities and social sciences is to be neglected. 

To me the most significant statement which has been made since Sputnik I 
was that of foreign born and foreign educated Wernher von Braun when he 
stated that America’s major problem now is that we have scraped the bottom 
of the barrel of pure science research. I am sure that foreign born and foreign 
educated Edward Teller and all the other foreign born and foreign educated 
scientists we now have—including those on my faculty—would agree with that 
statement. 

May I add, Carl, that I was the historian of the AAF during World War II 
and that during the Korean war I was recalled to active duty and directed the 
research work of hundreds of colonels and Navy captains at the Air War 
College; that I still lecture to our military schools bere and overseas, and 
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have been connected for 33 of my 53 years with 6 of America’s institutions of 
higher learning, and that, therefore, I know too well that Von Braun’s statement 
is alarmingly true. America is long on engineering know-how, but woefully 
short on new basic discoveries. That is our weakness; and it could be the 
cause of our death as a democracy. 

And where is pure scientific research done? In corporation operated labora- 
tories? Yes, but to a very limited extent. In military operated laboratories? 
Yes, but not much. Most of the work of these agencies is applied research— 
the application of the findings of university professors and their graduate 
fellows. It is these dedicated university researchers who are not trying to 
invent some gadget, who are not trying to make money or acquire power, who 
are not trying to prove anything but who are simply exploring the unknown, 
probing, experimenting—always advancing knowledge for knowledge’s sake, who 
are this Nation’s hope in this new age of science. 

And 98 percent of them are just as patriotic as you and I are, and just as 
alarmed over how America has allowed its education system relatively to deteri- 
orate. They see calamity ahead unless something drastic is done—uand now. 

And what do such men and women ask for themselves? Not much. But surely 
enough to give their families the simpler comforts and security they deserve to 
have. They want bright students to whom to pass on knowledge, to help with 
research, and to carry on after the “old prof” has gone. They want and must 
have the physical facilities to do their experimenting. And, finally, they want 
academic freedom, including the right to publish their findings. They will 
resent and resist absolutely any outside interference. Only in a completely 
totalitarian state will they work under compunction. 

Nevertheless, when the university cannot pay them a decent living wage and 
cannot provide them with graduate students and laboratory facilities, and when 
some profit-making organization or a military agency offers them a decent 
salary plus assistants and facilities, then they will leave the university. They 
will do so sadly, but with conviction that their first duty is to their families. 

And since World War II they have been leaving in droves. Nearly all of 
them are thus actually lost to fundamental or pure research—they have sold 
out to applied science. And every year while this is happening America drops 
one notch further down the scale. 

I need hardly add that there is a somewhat similar and equally alarming 
set of factors which has led to an exodus from or avoidance of the high-school 
classroom of able teachers of languages, mathematics, and the sciences. 

Now, please don’t think that I am opposing applied science and engineering. 
Quite the contrary. It, too, must be supported on our whole educational pro- 
gram, from elementary and secondary schools to technical institutes, colleges 
of engineering, and graduate work in all of the sciences. But I am stressing 
first that there must be a complete reemphasis upon pure science research, and 
I am convinced that our national survival depends upon it. Because of this I 
am ready to see our Federal Government take positive action to alleviate this 
great national crisis. There, then, is the problem of quality. I'll say a bit 
more about this below. Now, let’s look at the problem of quantity. 

I must assume that your and also the President’s proposals to institute a 
great national scholarship program spring from a desire to produce more scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians, plus a desire to make it possible for the poor, 
but highly intelligent boy or girl to go to college no matter what course of study 
he wishes to pursue. 

You know that I approve of those motives. And I fully appreciate the fact 
that these scholarships would go to those high-school graduates who have proved 
to be most scholarly, and, therefore, in the final analysis, the scholarship pro- 
gram is aimed toward solution of the quality problem, too. 

But in your bill, Carl, and in the President’s proposal, both of you have failed 
to come to grips with the enormous problem that this would impose upon the 
institutions of higher learning. Someone has to pay for the 50 percent of edu- 
cational cost not covered by tuition and fees. Neither your nor the President’s 
proposal recognizes in fact the statement in the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, that it is time for the Nation 
to wake up to the fact that we must stop asking our professors to subsidize the 
education of our students. Asking those professors to do more of this than 
they are now doing (that is, to take a cut in salary in order that we might 
somehow procure more professors to teach the scholarship students) would, in 
fact, be doing exactly the opposite of coming to grips with the problem of 
quality because this would accentuate the flow of topflight professors from the 
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classroom to industry and a substitution of less qualified persons for these able 
men. This the universities are not willingly going to do. 

I will tell you what the private schools will do and what the tax-supported 
schools will have to do or else lower their standards. They will accept the 
scholarship students, but they will deny entrance to less scholarly applicants to 
compensate for the overload the scholarship students will create. And so, even 
the quantity problem is not resolved and you shall have only scratched at a 
solution of the quality problem. 

All the while let us not forget that there is already facing our Nation’s col- 
leges—public, church related, and private—a tremendous quantity problem 
which does not need stimulation by any scholarship program. I cannot condone 
the conclusions that because a youngster was born in the 1940’s or 1950's, he 
deserves less of an educational opportunity than those born in the twenties and 
thirties. 

It grieves me greatly to realize that a majority of our abler graduates of high 
schools in 1970 apparently are going to be denied entrance to colleges—-that 
unless something revolutionary is done now, only the A and B-plus students 
are going to make it. 

My own university, already with a 13,000 enrollment, will have 26,000 qualified 
applicants 8 years from now. 

Did you read U. S. News & World Report on June 14, 1957? May I suggest 
that its article, Crisis in the Colleges, be included in your committee’s delibera- 
tions? Are we not moving toward the 19th century European concept of an 
intellectual elite and poorly educated masses? If so, does this not mean retro- 
gression of active intelligent democracy in America? Here, Carl, is the great 
national problem of quantity which apparently is not going to be resolved short 
of a huge program of Federal aid to education, as huge as is the highway 
program. Resolution of this giant problem, of course, you are not attempting 
in this national defense bill. 

At this point you are asking me, “Well, what do you propose?” I have to 
answer for the collegiate profession, which is crying out to the American people, 
“Give us the tools and we will do the job.” We need money to pay salaries 
comparable to those of industry and money to provide teaching and research 
facilities. These are the tools we must have. We know our business and we 
know how to do the job. Naturally, we approve heartily of section 102 of your 
bill. 

The scholarship program should contain a provision to grant to the institution 
which the scholarship student attends an amount equal to the scholarship. 
This would make it possible to eliminate our faculty members’ subsidizing the 
education of at least those students. The validity of this point is recognized in 
section 705 (b). 

There is one other serious deficiency in the bill as now drawn. The appropria- 
tion figures in section 502 and 551 are completly inadequate. My university 
alone is in sad need right now of at least $16 million for science—including engi- 
neering and techniology—buildings and equipment for teaching and research. 
But that amount of money is nowhere in sight despite all the exaggerated tales 
about generous Texas oil millionaires. We are having one devil of a time raising 
$600,000 a year to just keep our heads above water while struggling to hold our 
excellent faculty. 

Provision for new construction and enlarged facilities for all branches of the 
sciences must be made. At the same time provision for maintenance of these 
facilities must be established else the faculty will eventually pay for that mainte- 
nance. 

If the Federal Government will do the former, surely locally or from our 
alumni we ought to be able to procure funds to cover the latter. (See more 
here below. ) 

Let me add this thought: I do not know what President Eisenhower or the 
Democrats may ask Congress to do to stop the present recession. But if a 
public works program of any kind is contemplated, this Nation’s future evxist- 
ence will be far closer to being assured by the building of science buildings of all 
types and providing facilities for university research than it will be by the build- 
ing of post offices and scores of other things, even including highways. 

Perhaps I should stop this long letter right here, but I won’t. It is too im- 
portant. Now as though I were before your committee, I’d like to get down to 
specifics of your bill. 

The preamble is excellent. 
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Section 101 is superb. But I would add a paragraph after line 6 of page 6: 
“So cirtical have become the problems of education beyond the high school in 
this Nation, so critical have become the problems having to do with pure research 
undertaken primarily by college and university professors, that assurance of 
national survival requires strong measures and unstinted financial support of 
our institutions of higher learing. This support must come from all possible 
sources and in no wise should Federal support be restricted because of any 
peculiarity or distinguishing characteristic of the college and university.” 

Section 102 is good. I would like to see it strengthened by this additional 
phrase: 

“Nor shall any Federal agency through threats to withhold Federal aid or 
by any action, positive or negative, cause to be altered the complete academic 
freedom of any educational institution.” 


May I ask the chairman of the committee at that point whether or 
not he thinks that would be a good addition to section 102. 

Mr. McGovern. I think this is an excellent addition, Mr. Elliott, 
one that would strengthen the bill. 

Mr. Exxiorr (continues reading). 


Section 103, I would alter as follows: 

Under (c) add at top of page 8, at beginning of line 1, “capital and.” 

Under (d) make line 5 read: “Science teaching facility.” 

Section 201 is O. K. 

Section 202 is O. K. 

Section 203 should be altered by the following addition: 

“Institutions of higher learning admitting recipients of these national-defense 
scholarships shall receive, in like manner, for the unrestricted use of the institu- 
tion, an amount equal to that awarded to the holder of the scholarship.” 

Section 204, I do not like. Engineering and architecture are now 5-year courses 
in many of our better schools. 


Mr. McGovern. Could I interrupt the witness there? 

With reference to the doctor’s suggestion that an amount equal to the 
scholarship be awarded to the university accepting such students, pre- 
sumably that kind of assistance would be made available to church- 
related schools as well as the public-supported colleges. 

Am I correct ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. From what it appears in this statement, I would 
gather that that might be true. 

Mr. McGovern. I suppose that would bring us into the controversial 
theme of the separation of church and state at that point. 

Mr. Exxrorr. That certainly is one of the questions of great magni- 
tude that our committee will have to consider. I personally feel that 
we ought to have some testimony in that field, some direct testimony, 
and I am very sorry that Dr. Williams could not be here so that we 
might ask him that question directly. [Reading:] 


Furthemore, in schools such as mine, where most of the students are married 
and working their way through college, this section will, in effect, eliminate most 
of those who deserve most to be helped. I, therefore, must urge you to eliminate 
this section. I suggest that you substitute a section stating that the scholarship 
stipend is limited to an amount not exceeding $1,000 per year, nor totaling more 
than $5,000, and that the recipient will carry the equivalent of a minimum load 
of 12 semester hours each semester. 

Section 205, I would alter as follows: 

Change the last clause of (c), lines 10 and 11, page 12, to read: ‘‘Demonstrated 
every prospect of meeting college-entrance requirements.” 

I suggest this because of the time factor involved in all of this. Actually, I 
think the scholarship students should be selected during the junior year or as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

Certainly this must be accomplished no later than the first semester or term 
of the senior year. Administrators of the program, the students, the high schools, 
and the colleges, all will need many months to prepare for this scholarship 
program. 
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Mr. McGovern. I think that is another excellent suggestion, Mr. 
Elliott, that would strengthen your bill. 
Mr. Exxiorr (reading) : 


The rest of title II, I like. 

I am not offering any adverse criticism of title III. It has one excellent 
provision, that of section 304 (8) which makes the whole title worthwhile. 
These two observations, though, seem pertinent: 

We now have short-term loan funds which are not fully utilized by the 
students; perhaps they would accept long-term loans, but generally they do not 
want to borrow money for education purposes. But if something drastic is not 
done soon, our private and church supported colleges and universities are going 
to be forced to double and in time to triple present day tuition charges. The 
Federal loan fund as set forth in title III then may become quite significant. 
I need hardly add that raising tuition, like establishing arbitrary entrance 
eontrols would do American education in this critical era absolutely no good, 
but it looks now as though we are going to do both. 

Does America know that we must double our higher educational facilities 
(and faculties) during the next 8 years, just to hold our own? 

Title IV is worth having, but does not come to grips with the twofold prob- 
lem of faculty salaries and teaching and research facilities. I’d prefer trans- 
ferring its proposed $25 million to title V, part B, which is by all odds the most 
significant feature of your bill. 

Title V is important and I hope is enacted with revisions as follows: 

Its entitlement should read “Science Teaching and Research Facilities.” 

Section 551 should be revised so as to authorize a far greater appropriation 
for teaching and research facilities. I do not know how much this should be. 
I offer this as one line of reasoning: 

If my university, which teaches 0.4 percent of the college students in Amer- 
ica—13,000 of 3 million—needs at least $16 million right now for science, engi- 
neering, and technology facilities only, the sum needed by all schools for these 
purposes must be considerable. I will not say $4 billion, because mine is a 
young university and has received no tax money for facilities, whereas this is 
not the case with older tax-supported schools. 

But I will say that even the State and locally supported schools are all hard 
up, though perhaps not so much so as is my university. I therefore offer 75 
percent of $4 billion as an approximation. (Somewhat bearing on my reason- 
ing here is the fact that almost three-quarters of our colleges and universities 
are nontax supported. This is a fact which must not be lost in any argument 
about church-related schools receiving Government aid. We are not considering 
religion or race or sex in this bill; we are considering science and this Nation's 
posture vis-a-vis the scientists of Communist Russia.) 

Mr. McGovern. In that connection, I notice the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, suggested the time has arrived 
when we ought to take another look at the historical principle of the 
separation of church and State and perhaps this abstract principle 
ought to give way at least in oo to the need for more support for 
education right across the board. 

Mr. Extiorr. I was not aware that that suggestion had been made. 
I happen to be one, myself, who holds pretty tightly to the principle 
of separation of church and State, but in making that statement I 
am quoting myself and not our witness here who evidently holds 
somewhat different views about that. [Reading:] 

Seventy-five percent of $4 billion is $3 billion. This would be spent over a 
6-year period, but this should not be at the rate of $5 million per year. The 
colleges and universities should enter into construction and equipment contracts 
totaling some $1 billion the first year and they must know that they are going 
to receive the other $2 billion during the following 5 years. 

Section 552, lines 10, 11, and 12, should be made to read: 

“(Will be used for the acquisition and maintenance of science teaching and 
research facilities including all branches of science (except the medical 


sciences), and including also engineering and the education of technicians, plus 
mathematics and foreign languages, (2) in which * * * ” 
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Section 553 (a), page 32, lines 25 and the following, should be changed to 
read : 

“Number of ‘full-time equivalent’ students carrying undergraduate and/or 
graduate work in institutions of higher education in such State bears to the 
total number of ‘full-time equivalent’ students carrying undergraduate and/or 
graduate work in institutions of higher education in all the States. For pur- 
poses of this section the Commissioner shall determine the number of these 
‘full-time equivalent’ students such data as may be satisfactory to him and in 
such manner as to be fair to all institutions of higher education.” 

Section 554, I do not like at all, and strongly recommend its elimination or 
a substitute for it. 

I realize full well the efficiency of matching provisions in many legislative 
areas. Surely the Federal Government can use this instrument for goading 
local agencies into action which they should have taken independently. But we 
are facing an extreme emergency situation in education and scientific research. 
And this matching device is no way to get local action toward support of things 
academic. Even if it were, the problem of timing is such that the whole purpose 
of title V, part B, likely would be defeated by inclusion of this section as written. 

Tax-supported institutions would have to get State legislation and in some 
cases constitutional amendments adopted. (Note the case of what has happened 
in Alabama). Private institutions and church-related schools would have to 
put on “National defense education drives,” and the boards of trustees of very 
few of them woulc dare to undertake such an order to accomplish what you ask 
for in section 554. We are struggling now against overwhelming odds just to 
hold our own. 

Buildings and facilities must be maintained. Someone must pay for heat, 
utilities, janitorial service, repairs, and replacements. No college should accept 
the donation of any capital improvement without an additional gift amount to 
50 percent of the cost of the improvement, which additional gift should be in- 
vested and the returns from such investment be earmarked for maintenance. 
Else in the final analysis the faculty salary budget must be cut in order that 
maintenance funds may be provided. A failure to recognize this circumstance 
has contributed enormously toward reducing American higher education—in- 
cluding research—to the deplorable position in which it now finds itself. Your 
bill must avoid that costly mistake. 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that in lieu of what you have in section 554 
you consider the following : 

“The United States Government recognizes that the recipient institutions will 
experience additional expenses in supplying and maintaining these new or im- 
proved facilities. It expects the supporters of the institution to supply addi- 
tional funds from local or other sources for these purposes.” 

You wonder why I didn’t suggest also a similar revision of section 505. Per- 
haps I should do so, and you may very well consider such. But there is a differ- 
ence between the public’s willingness to support the public grade schools and 
their neglect of institutions of higher learning. At least the public already has 
come partially to grips with the quantity problem in elementary and secondary 
schools ; that need is being resolved without Federal prompting. But the Nation 
already has waited too long even to recognize that there is in higher education 
a gigantic quantity problem of considerably greater relative proportion than has 
been faced in the grades—as a higher and higher percentage of an accelerating 
number of high-school graduates seek admission to college. And this quantity 
problem is matched only by the quality problem, as the Nation all too quickly is 
losing its standing in a survival-of-the-fittest world. 

Section 555, I would amend by adding immediately following “the Commis- 
sioner” in line 23, the phrase : 

“Upon recommendation of the National Advisory Council on Science and Edu- 
cation established in accordance with the provisions of title XIII, section 1302.” 

As for title VI, I have no strong feelings one way or the other. Surely many of 
our elementary and secondary schoolteachers are weak in languages, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences. Summer school may help some of them to learn 
something of the subject they teach. I doubt that they will learn much in 
extension courses. The University of Houston has abandoned extension work, 
except for 3 or 4 social science courses, as being academically inferior to residence 
work. Perhaps languages and mathematics can be taught off campus, but cer- 
tainly not advanced courses in science. 

But if I am not enthusiatic about title VI, I surely am about title VII. It, 
coupled with title V, part B, with revisions, makes your bill what it purports to 
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be, a prospective National Defense Education Act. I would strengthen the 
provisions of this title. 

Go back to what I stated in the first part of this long letter—to the thoughts 
having to do with the professor and pure research. Add applied research, in- 
cluding engineering, and technical institute educational programs to those 
thoughts. I then conclude that if the Federal Government will give us the 
teaching and research facilities we need, and provide us with the fellowships 
we can handle—the universities receiving funds equal to what the fellows 
receive so that we may hold our professors and develop more of them—then 
not only will our people be able to win the critical arms race with the Russian 
scientists, we will prove even to them that democracy will triumph over com- 
munism. For given this kind of Federal support in the scientific areas, the 
colleges and universities somehow will be able to handle the less expensive 
social science and humanities areas of learning. I think I need hardly add 
that we’ve got to move fast and without stint. 

This all-important prospect and the terrifying alternatives are really what 
bring me to support of Federal aid to education. 

Section 701, excellent. 

Section 702, I would not limit the number of fellowships in this bill to 1,000 
and then 1,500 additional per year. The figures should be at least 10 times 
these numbers. 

I would add to line 13 of page 14: 

“except upon strong recommendation of the graduate division of the insti- 
tution the fellow shall have been attending.” 

Section 703 is O. K. 

Section 704 is O. K. 

Section 705 needs revision. In the first place, the financial needs of the fellows 
will vary greatly. We should make this fellowship money go as far as possible. 
The best judges as to the financial needs of the student as well as of his scholar- 
ship and whether or not his research may have a bearing upon national defense, 
or the advancement of knowledge is the graduate faculty. I would, therefore, 
suggest that the stipend appropriations be lumped for distribution as the in- 
stitution of higher education should see fit, with a top limit of $3,000 to go to 
any fellow. To this appropriation must be added at least 50 percent of the total, 
preferably 100 percent, to cover the cost to the school of educating this graduate 
student. 

Section 706 is O. K. 

Section 707 is O. K. 

Now, you have left out something of great importance. If you are going to 
broaden the base of graduate education and research and thus get a requisite 
amount of it done, then you are going to have to inspire and assist the poorer 
institutions, public and nonpublic, to offer the doctor’s degree in languages, 
mathematics, and the various sciences. Without some provision in your bill 
to insure wide distribution of these fellowships, and the 50 percent additional 
to cover costs, the chances are that the prospective fellows are going to try to 
jam into a few institutions which have already highly successful programs. To 
be sure, during the first year, and maybe for several years these older institutions, 
of necessity, are going to have to carry most of this burden. 

I hope you don’t mind my offering the case of my own young university as an 
example of what can be done. Currently we offer the doctorate in three areas 
only, none of which bears upon national defense. But our faculties in the for- 
eign languages, mathematics, chemistry, physics, geology, biology, and in several 
fields of engineering, are all rarin’ to go with doctor of philosophy programs. 
They already offer the master’s degree, and most of them, all of the graduate 
faculty with two exceptions, themselves hold doctor’s degrees. (The national 
average of those holding the doctorate now has dropped to below 37 percent.) 
Some 175 institutions of higher learning here and overseas have produced our 
faculty. Collectively they represent the sum total of academic proficiency. 
Given some addition to their numbers, facilities for teaching and research-—in- 
cluding additions to our library holdings—plus these graduate assistants, and 
Uncle Sam will have one more strong entity working purposefully for our na- 
tional survival. 

And let me add this: Houston, the eigthth largest city in the Nation, in recent 
weeks has become conscious of its deficiencies in high school programs. The 
school board is begging the university for help. Some school authorities are 
now becoming convinced that the brilliant youngster must be identified in the 
lower grades, given special training, and sent to a “university high school of 
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science” (which would be built contiguous to our campus) whose curriculum 
and faculty would be dovetailed with those of the University of Houston (to 
which school 8,000 local high-school graduates go). 


Needless to say, the university is doing all it can to further this end, 
but it, itself, is woefully lacking in facilities and doctor of philosophy 
programs in the sciences to carry this program to fruition. 


Here is a great American city, which in a sense represents American progress 
and American weaknesses. All of the Nation’s urban communities and all of the 
Nation’s States must bound into action now. I think they know it, but they 
lack the spark to set them into action. 

Your bill, greatly strengthened, can supply that spark. But what I am say- 
ing here is that the combustion must be evenly distributed, and your bill right 
now does not assure that. 

I suggest, therefore, a section 708 as follows: 

“The distribution of these fellowships shall be based upon formulas which 
shall assure widespread encouragement and assistance to all institutions which 
may be enabled to expand their graduate programs in the foreign languages, 
mathematics, and the sciences, pure and applied.” 

The Commissioner would have to work out the formulas. I would suggest 
that initially he would ascertain the total moneys available for this program. 
He would then ascertain how many graduate degrees of all kinds each institution 
had granted during the 10-year period which ended in August 1957. The pro- 
portion of this latter figure to the total appropriation would give him guidance 
in corresponding with the institution to let it know how much money wass avail- 
ble for fellowships and educational costs during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. 

The institution would be asked to let the Commissioner know what amount 
it was in position to accept. Moneys not usable by some institutions would be 
distributed among those which could award fellowships. 

The distribution of these fellowships would be expected, or course, to change 
during each of the following 5 years as new facilities and expanded faculties 
made this possible. The guiding principle of the Commissioner in working out 
his formula would be the expansion of the widest scale possible of the instru- 
ments for the advance of scientific knowledge. 

I don’t know whether you would like to get into the bill all of what I have 
written in the preceding paragraphs, but I’d like to see those provisions 
spelled out. 

I have no objection to title VIII. 

I have no objection to title IX. 

I like title X. 

I have no particular objection to title XI, but point out that there is already a 
national honor society, and in that grading standards are so different school 
by school and section by section, this would be hard to administer justly. Then, 
too, I think this is not quite in keeping with the dignity of Congress. When I 
think of Congress handing out honors, I think of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

I am not enthusiastic about title XII. I would far prefer seeing enacted a 
title which gives recognition to the necessity of producing highly skilled techni- 
cians who are not engineers, but who are capable of independent work, of 
operating complex machines, of being shop foremen, and of relieving our misused 
engineers and scientists so that the latter may do more important scientific work. 

There should be produced at least six technicians to every engineer, some 
say a dozen. But our technical institutes are producing very few indeed. 

You will be interested in knowing that Georgia Tech and the University of 
Houston are the only schools in the South which operate both a college of 
engineering and a technical institute accredited by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. The latter are not vocational education schools. 
Entrance requirements for the 2-year program leading to the associate in science 
diploma are the same as those leading to the various bachelor’s degrees in 
science, engineering, and architecture. 

The Soviet Union has some 3,000 of these technical institutes; we have less 
than 100. Our stress on vocational training needs to be completely reoriented. 

I will not comment on title XIII. 

Well, Carl, this has been a long letter. I suppose I could shorten it, but this 
would take time. Furthermore, I am at home recovering from this heart attack 
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brought on largely by tension generated by frustrations in trying to resolve just 
exactly what your and Lister’s bill would do. Parenthetically, on that trip I had 
lectured to the Armed Forces Staff College on national strategy. It was the 
eighth class before which I had appeared. I had to admit to these officers that 
progressively I had become less and less optimistic about chances of successful 
defense of this Nation. I no longer had confident answers to some of their 
burning questions. 

I just plainly don’t feel up to revising this letter now. Please forgive me. 
I’ve said what I have to say and perhaps a bit bluntly, but you remember when 
you used to be my assistant in history when I was assistant professor at the 
University of Alabama, I called them as I saw them then. I still do. 

Despite the fact that this has been a long letter and should be revised, I con- 
sider it to be the most important letter I ever wrote. If the figures I suggest in 
title V are shocking to your colleagues, I trust they will remember their shock 
in realizing the significance of Sputniks I and II—The “Pearl Harbor of Ameri- 
can education’’—plus the shock they experienced when first they realized the 
significance of the hydrogen bomb—‘“one bomb, one city.” I think H. R. 10381 
is one of the most significant proposals every to be considered by the House, 
but its present provisions are inadequate to meet the current emergency. This 
is no time for congressional timidity. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have said, this gentleman had gone to a lot 
of trouble to prepare his statement and he was scheduled to deliver it 
and I thought out of consideration for the conditions which exist that 
it was entitled to more than passing consideration. 

I thank you very much for letting me read it. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to other business.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL EpucaTIon 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL Epucation, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpuCATION AND LaABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 o’clock a. m., 
in room G-53, United States Capitol Building, Hon. Carl Elliott 
presiding. 

Present: Subcommittee on Special Education: Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), McGovern, Wainwright, and Nicholson. 

Subcommittee on General Education: Representatives Bailey, 
Thompson, and Frelinghuysen. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, John O. 
Graham, minority clerk, Charles Ryan, general counsel, Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general ae Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator, and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special 
Education). 

Mr. Exnsorr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Today our first witness is Dr. Ruth Stout of Topeka, Kans. Dr. 
Stout is vice president of the National Education Association, and is 
at present director of field problems for the Kansas State Teachers 
Association. 

Miss Stout received her A. B. and M. A. degrees from the University 
of Kansas. She received her doctorate from the University of Minne- 
sota, and has done additional graduate work at Columbia, North- 
western, and the University of Chicago. 

May I say to you, Dr. Stout, that we are happy to have you here 
this morning. 

We have arrived at the stage that comes every year in Washing- 
ton, when we have more committees than we have room, so we meet 
practically wherever we can find a place. We are fortunate, maybe, 
that I happen to be a member of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion which meets in this room, and we usually can get this one if we 
have trouble meeting elsewhere. 

The point I want to make with you, Dr. Stout, is that we are happy 
to have you, and that you may proceed to give us your testimony 
in any manner that you see fit to do. 

We are happy to have the people who accompany you here today. 
We have from my hometown Mtr. G. T. Patrick, who is superintend- 
ent of schools of Jasper, Ala. Weare happy to have him here, 

Dr. Raymond Christian, superintendent at Madison County, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 
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We have here Walter McKee, superintendent at Montgomery, Ala., 
and Mr. R. J. Browder, of Gadsden, Ala. 

As I understand, there will be some other members of the Alabama 
group who will be here perhaps later. 

Miss Stour. Thank you, Congressman Elliott. 


STATEMENT OF RUTH STOUT, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Miss Stour. With your permission, I would like to introduce into 
the testimony a speech made by Dr. Corey, who should be making this 
presentation, were he not ill. He made a speech last week in San 
Francisco before the regional meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators. We have only the one copy, if I may give 
itto Miss Allen. Perhaps we can get copies for you later. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me say at this point, Dr. Stout, that Dr. Corey’s 
statement will be made a part of the record. 

Miss Stout. This is in addition to the testimony which he prepared. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This speech will be made a part of the record imme- 
diately after all testimony by you has been finished. 

Miss Stout. Thank you. 

We do have copies of the testimony which Dr. Corey would have 
presented. I shall read parts of that comment and on other parts, in 
order to cut down on the time just a little bit. 

As you already know, of course, I represent the National Education 
Association, which is a voluntary professional organization of over 
700,000 active members, a majority of all the teachers in the Nation. 

We believe that the Federal Government has a responsibility with 
the States and local communities to support public education. 

For many years representatives of our organization have appeared 
before this committee and similar committees to present this view- 
point. In addition, during the past few years we have also appeared 
in support of many emergency programs. 

We have consistently held that the schools of our Nation are 
faced with such critical problems that action by the Congress of the 
United States is imperative. Unfortunately, to date, the Congress 
has not seen fit to take any action on any major proposal. 

Opponents of Federal support have insisted that the crisis in educa- 
tion is a figment of the imagination of the educator who is primarily 
interested in a Federal bureaucracy. These critics point out that, 
although the Congress has not taken action, the schools are still 
operating and, although there has been no Federal program for build- 
ing construction, schools are still being built. 

They fail to point out that though schools are still operating, over 
800,000 children are on half-day sessions and though buildings are 
being built there is still a shortage of 140,400 classrooms to house 
our growing school population adequately. This means an educa- 
tional loss for our children that cannot be measured in immediate 
terms. The education a child loses today will be reflected in the 
economy of tomorrow. 

I might interpolate and say that not only is there a schoolroom 
shortage in many areas of the country but in the area that I come 
from, in the Midwest, there is a great shortage of qualified teachers 
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who we are not able to secure because we are not able to pay them 
salaries high enough to keep them in the profession. 

Fortunately, however, these events have awakened a lethargic popu- 
lace into taking a cr itical look at, and a renewed interest in, our 
schools, although we are certainly vulnerable. Many people are now 
interested in the problems of the schools and in cor recting the short- 
comings. 

It is now recognized that it couldn’t have happened overnight— 
the shortcomings of today are the result of the problems of yesterday. 
The shibboleths of “ progressive educators,” “frills and fads,” and “ 
turn to the fundamentals” will no longer be ace epted by thinking peo- 
ple. People are now demanding basic facts. There isa growing real- 
ization that the professional educs ‘ator has been predicting accurately 
although like a voice crying in the wilderness. 

In 1951 the educational policies commission of the National Edu- 
vation Association stated : 

Twice before, within living memories, major national crises have been al- 
lowed to undermine the schools, to create a legacy of neglect which continues 
to enfeeble and harass the schools today, to weaken the power of the Nation to 
withstand subsequent crises, and to injure beyond repair the educational op- 
portunities of two generations of Americans.’ 

The satellite program of today which has emphasized the shortage 
of scientists and technicians has created an obvious national crisis. 
At the same time it has pointed up the fact that education is of na- 
tional concern. The future of our Nation is so closely related to the 
public school that the Federal Government can no longer afford to 
ignore what is happening to the schools. 

~ Education in our present-day complex industrial society cannot be 
treated solely as a local problem. It is directly related to the national 
welfare and must be of concern to the Congres of the United States. 

Economic growth is related directly to education. No country has 
ever achieved high economic status without high educational status. 
The United States has led the world in edue ation, and has led the 
world in productivity. The economic growth of the U. S. S. R. has 
followed closely on its emphasis upon education. 

From the economic point of view education is an important kind of 
capital investment. The education of our youth is our most potent 
form of capital investment. Economists believe that money spent 
for public Sincabien probably increases the national productivity more 
than expenditures for any other single function of government. 

We are all aware that economic growth is tied in very closely with 
educational opportunity. We have incontrovertible evidence that the 
communities that have the highest educational level also have the 
highest economic level. Economic growth cannot be maintained 
unless we increase the number of persons receiving education and the 
amount and quality of education they receive. It is possible that 
spending twice as much on our schools would, in the long run, increase 
our productivity. 

The educational policies commission of the National Education 
Association has also pointed out that: 


Continuous education for replacement of economic knowledge and skill is of 
supreme importance in a technological society. The length of the period of train- 


1 Educational policies commission, National Education Association, _— and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, Washingt on, D. C., the association, c. 19 
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ing and the span of a man’s working years testify to this fact. Education has 
an enormous job to perform in merely maintaining the preseent accumulated 
capital of economic knowledge and skill. Every day of a professionally or tech- 
nically trained worker reduces the capital unless it is currently replaced.’ 

National defense is another area of the general welfare that is 
directly affected by the quality of the educational program. At pres- 
ent there is a rejection rate of 12 percent because of educational defi- 
ciency while during World War ITI it is estimated that more than a 
third of a million men were diverted from the direct war effort because 
of the lack of educational opportunities. 

We are also aware that national defense is directly affected by i 
educational program. The Research division of the National Educ: 
tion Association has found that the 15 States having a rejection iti 
above the national average spend less than the national average per 
child on education. 

I might mention in that connection that when there is a high rejec- 
tion rate in one State, the Government, nautrally must go to the States 
where they have a high literacy rate to take care of the additional 
people. So it would seem that it is to the interest of all of us to have 
equal educational opportunities. 

This is a dramatic and extreme illustration of the effect of the lack 
of educational opportunity. Wolfe in American Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent has pointed out another serious effect. He reports that 
probably fewer than one-fourth of our bright students actually com- 
plete an education that would permit them to fill the technical and 
scientific posts important to national defense. 

Our public-school system has been created in response to the Ameri- 
can dream that every individual must be given the opportunity to 
develop his talents to the utmost and that our form of popular govern- 
ment will succeed in direct ratio to the availability of this opportunity. 
The attempt to provide universal education is without parallel, and it 
is only during the past 25 years that we have begun to achieve our 

goal. 

Pethee I should like to interpolate here that as we are more effec- 
tive in our educational program we increase rather than decrease 
the diversity of our problem and our education, and that makes it 
imperative that we have increased support. 

You may be familiar with the fact that in the average elementary 
grade there is an ability-level range of at least 6 years. What I think 
is not generally known, and what is very important in the light of 
some criticism today of our isolating the gifted and giving them 
the best, is that within each individual there is a range of trait 
ability comparable to the range within a single grade. That means 
we cannot just pull off the gifted and put them in one school, even 
if we would ignore the matter of the social adjustment factor, but that 
we must develop their abilities in terms of the traits of an individual. 
In other words, we must have individualized instruction and educa- 
tion all the way ¢ ‘along the line. 

Today certain social and economic events are seriously affecting 
this desirable program. Indeed many people are suggesting that the 
United States should abandon this great dream and adopt the 


2Educational policies commission, National. Education Association, Education and 
Economie Well-Being in American Democracy, Washington, D. C., the association, 1940. 
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European system of education with its emphasis on full opportunity 
for the selected few. 

I am sure I need not debate in this group the lack of wisdom in 
such a program. 

It is indicated that, while the problems are not entirely monetary, 
lack of money is a major element; we find that communities that are 
able and willing to provide adequate support for the schools are 
usually of high quality and the needs of all of the children are met. 
However, many communities are unable to adequately meet the needs 
of the schools. 

Support of public education in the past has been chiefly by means 
of a property tax. However, in our present economy the property 
tax is progressively becoming a poorer measure of taxpaying ability. 
Today national income depends more on economic activity than it does 
on fixed property. 

Dr. R. L. Johns, head of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration of the University of Florida, recently reported that the only 
sources of our national income which are increasing or remaining 
constant in proportion to the total income are compensation of em- 
ployees and corporate profits. These 2 sources of income accounted 
for 82 percent of the national income in 1956 and probably will ac- 
count for a somewhat higher percentage this year. Dr. Johns went 
on to indicate that some tax other than the property tax must, there- 
fore, be called upon to help finance education. 

We might interpolate that the assessment ratios are of such 
great inequality that even the property tax is becoming an ineffective 
way, even if it were a justified one. 

The gross national product is at least a rough indicator of the 
ability of the American economy to support the various activities 
undertaken in the country. In 1956, 3 percent of the product was 
expended upon public education. In this same year, total tax col- 
lections were equal to 22.1 percent of the gross national product. 
Revenues for the public school constituted, therefore, 10.3 percent of 
total tax collections. 

However, when State and local tax collections are considered, it. is 
found that in this same year school revenues formed approximately 
54 ercent of all local tax collections and 39.9 percent of State collec- 
tions. The amount expended upon public education by the Federal 
Government has never equaled so much as 1 percent of its tax reve- 
nue. In 1954, it was 0.3 percent. 

It is clear from a consideration of the source of taxable wealth in our 
economy and from these figures on the relative importance of educa- 
tion as a subject for expenditure of public funds at the various govern- 
mental levels that the financial crisis in American education is not due 
to the inability of our economy to carry the load. The crisis is clearly 
due to defects in the mechanism for taxing wealth produced by our 
national economy. 

The testimony which will be filed with each of you carries some fig- 
ures there. I will omit this right now because I am sure you will want 
to read that very carefully, and they are much more understandable 
when read than when listened to. 

(The figures referred to will be found in the prepared statement 
or Dr. Corey, following Miss Stout’s testimony. ) 
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Miss Srour. The limitations of State and local taxing powers in 
supporting public education are clearly shown by two facts. The 
first is the great variation to be found among the States in the ratio of 
taxable wealth to children to be educated. 

For example, personal income payments per pupil enrolled in public 
schools in 1956-57 varied from $17,432 in Delaware to $3,754 in Mis- 
sissippi. The national average of $10,049 was exceeded by more than 
a thousand dollars by 13 States; whereas 20 States failed to reach it by 
more than $2,000. 

The result is that educational facilities are unequal among the effort 
of many of the poorer States to improve their status. South Dakota 
is 34th among the States in income payments per child; but it is 
first in the percentage of the total income payments made in the State 
that is spent for public education. Nevertheless, it is 17th in the 
amount spent per pupil for the current costs of education, which is 
less than three-fourths as much as the top State. 

On the other hand, the top State, New York, is 29th in effort— 
the percentage of its income payments that is spent on public educa- 
tion. It is able to be in first place in per pupil expenditures because it 
is in second place in income payments per student. 

Here testimony gives additional illustration that States, including 
Texas, which derives many millions of dollars from severance taxes 
which are ultimately paid by consumers in other States. In Kansas, 
we purchase Texas oil which has a severance tax on it, while we sit on 
the largest oil well in the world whose pipeline is piped out to the 
Great Lakes States. Pennsylvania is severance tax free. Pennsyl- 
vania uses it as a cheaper fuel than it can mine its own coal. 

So we see a lot of inequities among the States in their tax structure. 

Thus, when we examine our taxing system closely, we have the 
anomalous situation in which the rich States indirectly receive Federal 
aid and the poor States receive none, because the poor States, as a 
whole, do not possess any monopolies by which they can place their 
taxes on the people of other States. 

The conclusion is inescapable that if American education is to be 
sustained it is necessary that there be a radical change in the manner 
of providing financial support for public education. If American edu- 
cation is to be improved, this change becomes imperative. 

Obviously, the Federal Government is the only governmental unit 
that can fairly tax the wealth of our economy for the adequate support 
of public education. All of the evidence indicates that this support 
must be of significant proportion. 

Granting that State finance structures can be perfected and strength- 
ened and that local tax revenues will increase with the expanding 
economy, there will still be in the next 10 years a gap of from $5 billion 
to $7 billion per year in imperative school costs which can be met only 
by Federal support. 

I believe this statement is in terms of giving the same kind of educa- 
tion which we are giving today. We in education are convinced that 
many of the critics are right, that we should be doing a better job, and 
that that would cost more. However, the Russian satellites were also 
shocking to our complacency; we would like to think this blunt state- 
ment is shocking. We have come to the point either in our accelerated 
life where we must educate for the generation ahead and not for just 
today, or we perish. 
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This is a national problem and the wealth of the Nation should be 
utilized as fairly and scentifically as possible to meet it. This can be 
done only through substantial Federal participation in the financial 
support of public elementary and secondary education as proposed in 
the Murray-Metcalf bills. 

In addition, there must be support of higher education through 
grants for scholarships, fellowships, and assistance to the States in 
establishing programs for improvement of instruction and strengthen- 
ing other services at the State Sank 

he National Education Association believes that the Congress of 
the United States should enact legislation that will meet the long-range 
needs of American education as well as those of the present. 

We recommend the immediate consideration by the committee of 
H. R. 10763, introduced by Mr. Metcalf of Montana, which provides 
the substantial support for public education which we believe to be 
imperative. 

The bill proposes to allot to the States for distribution to local 
school districts an amount equal to $25 per school-age child for the 
school year 1958-59 and for this amount to be increased to $50 in 
1959-60, to $75 the following year, and to $100 in 1961-62 and there- 
after. The total allocation would be approximately $1.1 billion in 
1958-59, increasing to approximately $4.5 billion in 1961-62. The 
States would be permitted to expend the funds for three purposes: 
(a) salaries of public schoolteachers, (6) basic instructional equipment, 
and (c) construction of school facilities. 

I should like to point out that I was curious as to what effect it would 
have on the percentage of the gross national product that would be 
spent for public education. So we dug up those figures yesterday. 

We find that in the projected figures for 1961-62, probably we 
should be spending about 3.6 of the gross national product for edu- 
cation. If this $4,400,000 were added to that expenditure for public 
schools, it would increase the percentage of the gross national product 
to only 4.5 percent. In other words, less than 1 percent. And the 
4.5 percent, I think we must keep in mind, is contrasted with the 
12 percent or more now being spent by Russia to do only half the job, 
because in America we educate the people to live as well as to produce. 

The bill is designed to strengthen State and local control of edu- 
cation: therefore, the expenditure of funds within the general cate- 
gories would be determined by the States in light of their particular 
needs—with one restriction. This restriction provides that three- 
fourths of the funds distributed by the States for teachers salaries 
must be allocated to local school districts on the basis of teachers 
employed. The balance of one-fourth may be distributed in accord- 
ance with any formula established by the State. 

The enactment of this bill would make available the productivity 
of the Nation as a base for the support of our public schools. It 
would provide that great major breakthrough that will guarantee the 
necessary improvement of our public-school system. 

Consideration must be given to two bills: H. R. 10381, introduced 
by Mr. Elliott, chairman of this subcommittee, and H. R. 10278, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kearns as the administration bill. 

Perhaps our discussion will bring that out later. 

The provisions of these bills are not identical, although, in general, 
they cover the same general areas: scholarships and fellowships for 
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higher education, assistance to States for specific programs such as 
guidance and testing, science, mathematics, and foreign-language pro- 
grams, and other special programs. 

We recommend that the committee give consideration to these bills 
for their immediate effect on education in the United States, particu- 
larly as it relates to higher education and the identification of potential 
leaders. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the provisions of these bills 
in no way reduce the need for H. R.10763. Actually, to be effective, 
the adoption of the provisions of H. R. 10381 and H. R. 10278 will 
make more apparent the need for the substantial aid to States and 
local districts provided in H. R. 10763. Our schools must meet the 
need for increased expenditures for buildings, teachers, and es 
ment if they are to educate properly the young people that should 
benefit from a scholarship or fellowship program. 

When considering the provisions of thees bills, we would recom- 
mend that the committee give serious consideration to these general 
principles: 

1. Requirements for matching funds by the State and local district 
should be kept at a minimum because of the limitation of tax income 
at these levels. 

2. All educational programs should be channeled through the estab- 
lished State agency with Federal control limited to fiscal accounting. 

3. Subsidies for teachers salaries should not be limited to a specific 
area. 

I hope to have an opportunity to expand on that later. 

The upgrading of teachers could be better accomplished through a 
program similar to the summer school and extension education provi- 
sions of H. R. 10381. 

4. Federal scholarships and fellowships should be made available to 
oa high-school graduates who would otherwise find it financially 
difficult to attend college. 

In conclusion, may we call the attention of the committee to another 
important consideration, and that is the present discussion on anti- 
recession measures. 

The American people will and should question the Congress author- 
izing the construction of roads, post offices, buildings, and other public 
works while the school building needs of the boys and girls are 
ignored. 

We can think of no better program as an antirecession: measure, and 
at the same time as improving education, than to include school con- 
struction in this program. 

I am most grateful for the opportunity of appearing before you and 
ae you for letting me make my presentation in place of Dr. 

orey. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We thank you, Dr. Stout. 

I have a few questions that I would like to ask you. First, with 
regard to my bill, 10381 and its scholarship provisions, do you feel 
that a scholarship program, such as we envision in this bill, or in the 
administration bill, should be undertaken at this time by this Nation of 
ours ? 

Miss Strout. It would seem to us that it is important—yes—that it 
would supplement the bill which we are presenting; that it is essential 
as an immediate measure. 
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There are 1 or 2 factors which we might like to discuss a little bit. 
One is the fact that it is suggested it be channeled with preference to 
science, mathematics, and foreign-language students, recognizing that 
we have an immediate need for students in that area. 

We would want to know just how rigid would be your application 
of preference in that case. We are a little bit worried about getting 
a cycle started where, because of prestige, because of scholarship money 
being available, almost every student will want to go into those fields. 

While we would know, of course, that your scholarship program 
would screen only the most able, we feel that 10 years from now we 
might have too many in that field and not enough in some other field. 

I recently heard Reuben Gustafson, a scientist himself, make an 
eloquent plea for having our people broadly educated so that they 
have the wisdom and the judgment socially, as well as the knowledge 
scientifically. 

So we are concerned that scholarships be awarded to people who are 
deserving in any field. Recognizing that this may be an immediate 
thing, we would hope that any channeling of this sort would terminate 
very quickly. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Dr. Stout, I do not want to interrupt, but is it 
not a part of a broad education today to have a better knowledge of 
science and mathematics, the technological side of our civilization ? 

Miss Strout. It certainly is. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Is that not one of the things that is really of 
concern to us, in addition to the practical application of that knowl- 
edge in certain areas / 

Miss Stour. We would agree with that. 

We would point out that a person who received a scholarship in 
science or mathematics or a foreign language, particularly at the high- 
school or college level, would feel himself somewhat obligated to go 
into that field. If he were so effectively taught, he would go under 
the field, and we might get a surplus. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Of course, the whole point of developing 
scholarships and providing them in those fields 1s to encourage them 
to go into that line of activity. There is no question about it, because 
there is a lack of interest, because something seems to be wrong with 
our educational system, whether the teachers are not adequate or 
whether the better teachers are channeled off into private industry. 
So it would be done with that deliberate intention. 

Miss Srour. I think you have mentioned two very crucial issues. 
We like the point you have down here under the student loans, with 
regard to the 20-percent cancellation of the loan for each year taught, 
because we are concerned with teachers being channeled off into indus- 
try and taking our ablest science teachers, so that we do not have the 
teachers to teach these people. 

We have no quarrel with that at all. We are simply trying to point 
out that ultimately we need to treat all areas alike in order not to get 
a surplus here one time and somewhere another time. Right now we 
have a shortage in this area, and an immediate program is acceptable. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There is no assurance that you are going to 
get a surplus if you concentrate Federal assistance in several areas. 

Miss Srour. One thing I think is producing scientists and teachers 
of science. Another is avoiding the scientific illiteracy on the part 
of people. : 
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Of course, this scholarship program is designed primarily to pro- 
duce the scientists and the teachers of science. We would hope that 
the bill, then, would be directed more generally to help in educating 
all people to an understanding of the scientific field so the two really 
complement one another. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I get the very definite impression, Dr. Stout, from my 
own investigations, that there is now a great shortage in the field of 
scientists, teachers of science, and in equipment. We talk about im- 
balances. If I am able to discern an imbalance, based upon what I 
have learned from some of the best schools in the country, like in 
Hagerstown, yesterday, and many others, we have a great imbalance. 

I do not know any way to cure that imbalance exc ept for a few years 
to really attack it head-on, as I think this scholarship program does. 

I agree with the position that you have that once we get our situa- 
tion back in balance again, that we ought not to favor any one field 
over the other. I am in agreement with that. 

Miss Stour. The trouble, I think, we are always faced with in edu- 
cation is that the effort of our program is felt ~ ‘al years later. We 
are feeling the effect of the shortage of science teachers now. 

We have the greatest shortage right now oe elementary teachers. 
We also know that that is the “place now where the real interest in 
science is developed, if we get a really able elementary teacher. 

So, you see, we are equ: lly concerned with not only the immediate 
need, but we are concerned that we also get a supply of able elementary 
teachers who have this understanding of science so that we won't 
just have an immediate thing and then stop. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are talking about the elementary grades. What do 
you think about the provision dealing with counseling and guidance 
in the bills before us ? 

Miss Srour. As one who has majored in that area, naturally, I 
would like anything that builds it up. Fewer than half of our high 
schools in the country have trained guidance counselors. Actually, 
one of the best guidance persons we could possibly hope to have is the 
classroom teacher, if that classroom teacher has a load which permits 
his individual contact with students and permits his understanding 
of them. 

The program on guidance and counseling is all right if it is given 
to the State departments to strengthen the program. It is important. 
We would hope that it would not be used to pay different salaries to 
classroom teachers if they took on the load of guidance, along with 
their classroom teaching, because that might have the danger of throw- 
ing that whole thing out of gear, and it would also have the likelihood 
of putting people into guidance who were not trained to do the job. 
But if it is done to strengthen the program, to give the classroom 
teacher additional preparation in how to be effective as a guidance 
person, and in providing additional equipment and more staff, then 
we would certainly heartily support it. 

We like the permanency of it. It is not a great deal of money. 
Spread over the Nation, it would not go very far, but your matching 
dollar is an incentive factor that is desirable in this case. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We also have some provisions, = you know, relating 
the audiovisual instruction. As one of the Nation’s outstanding 
teachers, I would like to have your discussions on those provisions. 
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Miss Stour. First of all, I should like to say that I am disqualified 
from answering that as one of the Nation’s outstanding teachers, 
because Iam not. But it seems to me that any program whatsoever 
that can provide for more effective education for the student is most 
important. 

We certainly recognize a whole realm of audiovisual education, the 
films, the TV programs, and the supplies. That part of it is so very 
broad and requires so much discussion that I should like to refer you 
to Dr. Ann Hier, who I understand is going to testify on the point of 
audiovisual education later in much more detail, and perhaps she will 
have a much more satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have you had an opportunity to observe the closed- 
circuit TV instruction, Dr. Stout ? 

Miss Srour. Yes, sir; I have observed it in the elementary and 
secondary schools and also in university programs where it is used 
in the preparation of teachers. It is very effective. 

It has been our observation that no matter where the program is, it 
requires additional preparation of teachers, it requires additional 
equipment if it is to work. The better it works, the more it requires 
in terms of classroom equipment, of preparation of teachers and num- 
bers of teachers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not see much chance to save much money by the 
use of educational TV, but the quality of the instruction seems to be 
increased a great deal where you have the necessary refinements. 

Miss Srour. That is right. I think some of our critics have accused 
the profession of opposing educational TV. We have not opposed 
it at all. We have opposed it as a means of cutting school expense 
because we know it cannot. It will greatly increase them. It is no 
substitute for the teacher. It is rather a device for increasing effec- 
tiveness, and it requires more rather than fewer teachers. We are 
heartily for it, if we can get the money. 

Mr. Exn.iorr. Dr. Stout, can you tell me why it is, if it be a fact, 
and I am not sure it is, the people tell us that it is, that students are 
perfectly willing to pay 15 percent interest on their money to buy a 
secondhand automobile and yet people tell the subcommittee that they 
are quite unwilling to pay 4 percent or 5 percent, or whatever the 
going rate might be, to go to college. I would like to have your 
comments on that. I refer now to the loan section of my bill. 

Miss Srout. I think they are talking for the most part about dif- 
ferent people, in the first place. In the second place, I think we have 
to recognize that our high school students are immature. So are our 
college students. That is the reason that we want to educate them 
better. They have a false standard of what is important sometimes, 
because they are children, They observe their parents. For that 
reason we must, in education, help give them a true sense of values. 
Once they are shown the values, they can be mighty mature and 
mighty challenging. 

I have taught at both the secondary and college level, and it seems 
to me that if they are helped to see the ratio of values, they can be 
mature. It is only when we assume that they are adults that we have 
a problem. I do no find any disillusionment in dealing with the high 
school and college youth. They are adults at 1 minute, and you are 
astounded at their adult reaction, and they are children the next min- 
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ute. The place I get disillusionment is dealing with adults when we 
expect them to be adults all the time, and they become children. 

Mr. McGovern. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Is it not true that one of the reasons the loan pro- 
grams have not been used is that they are not really geared to the 
students’ needs? That is, many of these loans are on a short-time 
basis, where the student is required to pay it off on a 12-month basis. 
Certainly a student starting off on a 4-year program does not want 
to be obligated for $500 or $1,000 in the first year, and then be faced 
with the problem of paying that off, even before he is out of school. 

Miss Stour. You are certainly right, Mr. McGovern. I am glad 
you brought me back to the other half of Mr, Elliott’s question. 

I think there are three reasons why loans are not used. One is the 
point you make. Another is that too often they are not known about. 
Three is that students see this accelerated economy these days and 
they look at the loans which as you say are not always geared to their 
needs, and they are extremely loath to obligate themselves for some- 
think when they see very little chance of its being paid back. 

I think they are actually showing their maturity in being afraid of 
encumbering themselves with an indebtedness before they see any 
chance of earning money. 

We have, however, some very favorable experiences in loan pro- 
grams, if they are broadly geared to needs and properly publicized. 

The State plan in Florida is one. We have many other plans that 
are on a voluntary basis. 

I can illustrate, in my own case, the congress of parents and 
teachers in my State has been giving the scholarships to juniors and 
seniors preparing to teach over a period now of 11 years. The schol- 
arships are rather small, but they are an incentive. They are canceled 
off as a gift, if a person teaches, just as your program would propose. 
T am told they have not lost 1 single cent, that every recipient has 
either taught for the required time or has repaid the loan. I think 
that is illustrative of the fact that if the program is operated effec- 
tively, it will work, and that the really worthy people will accept the 
loans and will discharge their responsibilities. 

Your loan program appeals to us very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Dr. Stout, perhaps I should begin my ques- 
tions by saying, in case you did not know, that I am strongly in favor 
of an appropriate Federal program to improve our educational sys- 
tem. Having said that, I am somewhat disturbed by some of these 
statements that you made in your testimony, and I would like, if I 
could, to ask about them. 

You mentioned very briefly about Kansas. This was in your own 
capacity. You suggested that there was a shortage of teachers in 
your State because of a lack of money. Do you think that there is a 
lack of capacity in your State to provide sufficient funds to pay your 
teachers adequately? Is there no alternative but Federal assistance 
to pull you out of whatever problems you may have along those lines? 

Miss Srour. I can answer that in two ways. We are not a poor 
State, I recognize that. We range between 16th and 26th in per 
capita personal income, depending on whether the wheat crop is good 
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and various other factors, We also consistently rank 31st in teachers’ 
salaries. There is no relationship between the State’s economy and 
the salaries. 

However, I should like to see not only more incentive on the State 
level, but I do not believe it is an alternative thing. We work very 
hard onit. I think it must be both. 

I understand from polls conducted ever since 1950, that there is a 
strong approval for Federal aid or Federal support. We would like 
to feel that our education was more nearly equalized, that we did 
not have a child in a poor community suffering because the wheat crop 
failed 1 year, and 2 or 3 years later have that group able to pay 
enormous salaries and have a fluctuating economy. 

We feel that the national constancy plus the incentive would make 
for a more equaled kind of education. 

We do realize that our State is not producing as much wealth, 
because our tax structure, too, is faulty, but we are working on that. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. Because your State has a faulty tax structure 
does not seem to me any reason or any necessity for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in, except perhaps as an incentive to induce you to 
do what you should do. 

Miss Srour. I was not giving it as a reason for our having failed to 
support our schools as well as we should. I was saying that in addi- 
tion to altering our tax structure and taking full blame for that in our 
own State, we need also to have some Federal funds. 

I recall in the testimony we made the point of the inequality of 
industries and the producible wealth, and the fact that the wealth 
shifts. You are in New Jersey. I believe that most of the oil 
companies have offices there. Our Kansas wealth from the oilfields is 
yoing to enrich the New Jersey oil companies, you see, just as an 
illustration. We would like to get just a little bit of that back. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Again, I regret that you put it on a State-to- 
State basis because I automatically should resist any attempt on your 
part, if you have plenty of wealth, to provide your teachers with 
better salaries by means of Federal aid. 

I am well aware that as a so-called rich State, that we have tre- 
mendous educational needs in our State that are not completely met. 
I also understand if we have a Federal program we stand to lose more 
dollars than we get back. We have got to look carefully at all of 
these programs and perhaps take with a grain of salt your suggestion 
that the only way we are going to solve our educational needs is by 
a drastic change in our method of financing, which again is part of 
Dr. Corey’s testimony, if not your own. 

What worries me is the practical side of this, whether in your effort 
to explain the needs and to emphasize the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility you are just going to throw away any 
chance of getting a reasonable amount of Federal assistance. 

You have suggested here that, for example, the Elliott proposal 
and the administration’s proposal to help in a number of ways, apart 
from school construction, will not be fully effective without a massive 
program of construction assistance. You suggest $4 billion or $5 bil- 
lion a year. I do not think politicians are very good prophets, but 
I will guarantee that we are not going to come up, in the very near 
future, with $4 billion or $5 billion for this program. If the Metcalf 
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bill is right, and I realize that is the NEA approach to this problem, 
there is no reason why we should be slow about recognizing our re- 
sponsibility and only put up a million dollars the first year, except 
perhaps it will make it a little more palatable for those who have to 
vote on it. 

I think you are going too far. I do not think we are going to 
approach it that way. I do not think we are going to be successful 
that way. 

Miss Stout. You are quite entitled to your own opinion. You 
sound just like our Republican senators and legislators at home, and 
I say that as a good Republican, but I think we are too conservative. 

I would call attention to one thing and that is this: You changed 
slightly what I said. I did not say we had plenty of money in our 
State. I said we were not a poor State. We could provide more 
aoe for schools than we are now providing, but we still do not have 
enough. 

You will recall that we are advocating a Federal-support bill and 
not a Federal aid, on the basis that New Jersey also should have more 
money, and that somehow the thing will equalize out. 

I cal] your attention to Dr. Corey’s testimony also, in the effect that 
many States are now getting, in effect, Federal aid because of this 
inequity in the tax structure. I do not believe we can afford any 
longer to put one State against the other. I was merely using that 
as an illustration of the existing inequity which we believe these bills 
would create. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Would you yield? 

Mr. Fre.ineuuysen. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Warnwricut. One of the questions that I think underlines Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s viewpoint is this: All of the pressure seems to 
on the Federal Government. Certain States cannot meet the respon- 
sibility. Kansas can meet the responsibility. Why do not those 
States, that can, do it? Over the past 2 years, most testimony has 
shown that all States can, but that they are barred by either consti- 
tutional requirement, or statutes of one kind or another, or the tax 
structure. Why does not the pressure apply on the States to either 
change that constitutional amendment or change that tax structure 
and do the job themselves? I pose this as a question. 

Miss Stout. I am very glad you asked it, Mr. Wainwright, because 
actually it is applied over and over again. We work just as hard as 
we possibly can on our State level. The reason that the pressure seems 
to be applied by the NEA on the national level is that the NEA is a 
national organization made up of all the States and localities and it 
functions for us on the national level. 

We use the same effort. I think we might say it is pressure, of 
course, but it is a pressure of logic. It is a pressure of our desire to 
have effective teaching and effective schools. We apply it on the local 
level through local teachers associations, at the State level through 
State teachers associations, school board associations, PTA’s. We 
work very closely there. We also do it on the national level. 

I would repeat, we are not saying that it should be one or the other. 
We are just saying that it has to be both. 

You will recall my point that even if we added this $4,400 million, 
we would still be only spending 4.5 of the gross national product. 
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That is not too much for the education of our country. We are doing 
it on the State level, believe me. 

Mr. Frecineuuysen. Dr. Stout, to get back to my questions, you 
have charged me with being too conservative in my approach. 

Miss Srout. I was including all of our parties. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Perhaps I should add that I am trying to 
develop, and I hope to get at the end of the week, a school construction 
bill which will provide some grants, about $600 million every year 
to be matched by the States over a 3-year period. The money is to 
be allocated to the States to try to develop it as a possible antirecession 
measure. So, to a degree, I am less conservative than perhaps you 
may think. 

Miss Srout. I overheard the outline of your bill, and it sounded 
excellent. I was kidding you just a little bit because I have been 
confused with being too conservative, too. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I am still worried about your feeling or, the 
NEA’s feeling that there must be a radical change in the way we 
finance our educational system. 

As your statement puts it: 

If American education is to be sustained, it is necessary that there be a radical 
change in the manner of providing financial support for public education. 

I do not think that is true. Of course, it is a different point of 
view. I agree with you, but I do not think it is true that there has 
to be a drastic change or radical change, because if it has to be, our 
system is in for some serious trouble. 

I think we can improve it with Federal assistance, but we are never 
going to inject ourselves as vigorously into it that the States and 
communities sit back and do less than they have done, That is again 
what you are suggesting, as I understand it, in your basic principles 
statement on page 11. 

You say: 

Requirements for matching funds by the State and local district should be 
kept at a minimum because of the limitation of tax income at these levels. 

I do not know what a “minimum” is, but why eliminate the match- 
ing at all if there is some positive value. Is it not the positive value 
to get the maximum out of the States and communities because basic- 
ally, regardless of the individual States, the money is coming from 
people. It is not the money that is coming from nobody’s pocket. 

Miss Stour. I am glad you pointed to that because, as I gave it, I 
was sure there would be a question on it. Our reason for having that 
statement in there is that if you have matching funds on certain ‘funds 
for schools, you are penalizing the very poor States who need it most. 
In other words, there has to be some factor in there because there are 
States which do not have adequate finances or adequate sources for 
taxation to give their children the kind of education we want. There- 
fore, we do not rule out the matter of matching funds. 

You will recall, for example, in the guidance question the scientific 
factor is most important. On the other hand, we believe that it is the 
Federal Government’s responsibility to share in the support of edu- 
cation and that the soundest approach, for the most part, is on the 
support rather than the aid concept. 

We would add to that, however, that if we at the State level and the 
local level can inspire sufficient confidence in the Federal Government 
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that they will distribute funds equitably, then we hope that the Fed- 
eral Government will, in turn, place the same faith in us at the State 
level, that we will work just as hard as we can to keep up the incentive. 

I think it would be very unfortunate if the support got out of gear 
so that there was a greater proportion of support from the Federal 
Government than there was at the State or the local level. 

In fact, I would go so far as to say that it would be very unfortu- 
nate if the State and Federal support together were greater than the 
local responsibility, because we must keep, not only the local control, 
but we must keep the local responsibility active. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I truly recognize that a drastic increase in 
Federal contributions may well result, as a practical matter, in the 
lessening of the effort at the local and State levels. There will be ¢ 
recognition of the ease with which the money can be collected and 
distributed if it is done at the Federal level and a feeling on the part 
of the local people, “We do not need to worry, the F ederal Govern- 
ment is going to take over. We are going to do even less.” 

I think that is one of the reasons we need to go slow about it even 
though we are in favor of a program. 

As you recall, the proponents on the Republican side had a sugges- 
tion for variable matching. The richer States should put up more 
than the poorer States in order to qualify for these Federal funds. 
That was compromised, and we agreed it should be 50- -50, regardless 
of the abilities of the States to pr ovide matching funds. 

In my proposals, I am again going to put a 50-50 matching pro- 
prosal in there in spite of the fact, that in order to be most effective, 
we probably should have a variable formula. Is that a compromise 
principle or is it not? 

Miss Srour. Our whole democracy is based on compromise. It 
seems to me that the reason this seems like such a drastic proposal 
is that we have been advocating Federal financing Heaponaibility in 
connection with local and State for so many years and have been 
unable to get it, and the situation has been getting worse, so that 
nothing less than this will solve the problem now. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Let me ask you a question as an individual, 
not knowing what the NEA position is. If you can answer it on an 
official basis, that will be fine. 

Se we should disregard your suggestions and perhaps mine, that 

e should get some school construc ction assistance, do you think that 
a x combhiiaton of the proposals incorporated in the administration’s 
education program and Mr. E}liott’s bill would be ineffective? As I 
understand it, you said to be effective, there would have to be also 
a large-scale construction program. Do you really believe that as an 
individual ! 

Miss Srovur. Yes, I really do. I think Mr. Elliott’s bill is much 
more satisfactory than the administration’s bill. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. It may be more satisfactory to you, because 
it involves expenditure or more money, but it may be a lot more diffi- 
cult to get through Congress because of that fact. 

Do you think it would be inferior without a school-construction 
program ? 

Miss Srour. We might say it would be less effective in the sense 
that it will be effective even if it is passed by itself, but it will be 
less effective because if we are going to have these able scholars 
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worthy of receiving the scholarships and fellowships and doing the 
job for which the whole program is designed, then we must at the 
elementary school and secondary-school levels have the teachers and 
the equipment to get them ready to receive the scholarships. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We get the argument that we should not have 
the fellowship program, because we are going to so overload the col- 
lege facilities that we should not get into that unless we are prepared 
to get a mass expansion of college facilities. I do not know whether 
that is an argument to abandon consideration of it. 

Miss Srour. No, it is an argument on the use of the 2 bills. You 
have given argument for the combining of the 2. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. None of these bills really consider a mass ex- 
pansion of facilities for education beyond the high school. 

Miss Srour. It will help, however, because we are competing for 
funds, unfortunately, at various levels of education. 

At the State levels, and I am sure this will be true at the Federal 
level, too, there is a shortage of funds, and we find secondary educa- 
tion competing against higher education, and so on. 

Whatever, is channeled into any one point along the educational 
system will help relieve the stress somewhat at another level. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. But only if it did not cost any money to pro- 
vide it. There is going to be a cost of an additional $4 billion or $5 
billion of Federal money. That is certainly going to be a drain on 
the local taxpayer, and there is gomg to be automatically more re- 
sistance and less money to make available at other levels. There is 
no question about it. We are going to have to finance this expansion 
at some sacrifice, in any case. 

If it comes from the Federal level, it does not automatically re- 
lease new sources at the local level. 

Miss Stour. I was saying, for example, if we had some money for 
schoolhouse construction, that would permit a little more money at 
the local and State level from their own budgets that might have 
gone to schoolhouse construction to now go into teachers’ salaries in- 
stead. Or it might provide more money for higher education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am sure we agree on the general objectives. 
I have one further brief question. 

In the basic principles that you referred to at the end of your 
testimony, you talked about scholarships and fellowships. You 
said : 

Federal scholarships and fellowships should be made available to capable 
high-school graduates who would otherwise find it financially difficult to attend 
college. 

As understand it, you make no reference in there to the ability 
at all. It is a combination in your mind, however, on the basis of 
other testimony, that we must take into consideration ability of the 
student and their financial need. We assume there are a lot of 
capable students who will qualify under this. Ability would be one 
of your tests. 

Miss Srour. Yes, indeed. It would be the criterion. 

I would like to call your attention to item 11 in Mr. Elliott’s bill 
where he talks about congressional citations. I suggest that might 
well be combined with the scholarship program. Preference should 
be given, first of all, to those of high ability and then, other things 
being equal, the person who has need would get more money. 
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There are very effective programs going on now where the honor, 
the prestige, the citation, so-called, goes to the individual, and nobody 
but that individual family every knows whether he got $100 or $1,000 
worth of aid on the scholarship. We would like to see the incentive 
for all highly capable people. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mrs. Green, I am sure, would ask you why 
we would limit this to the needy if it is a recognition of ability. 

Miss Stour. We would like to see ability recognized and somewhat 
compensated, and we would like to see additional funds, whether 
it be through outright grant or through this loan system for those 
who would not be financially able to go on, because we have many of 
them. It seems to us that you can have the two combined. It has 
been an argument as long as we have had this system of education, 
whether we shall give equal amounts of money as well as recognition 
to students who lack or have money. I suppose that is always going 
to be an argument. Those of us who have worked with scholar- 
ship programs, argue with ourselves on that over and over again. 

The point is that if we do not have enough money to go around 
to get everybody in school who is capable of going on, then we are 
almost forced to give the majority of that money to the people who 
could not go on at all. 

We have seen very effective programs operate where people who 
have the financial ability are quite happy with a token scholarship 
and the recognition and are willing that the money then be spread 
farther to the others who are less able to provide it. 

Mr. THompson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Thank you very much, Dr. Stout. I talked 
too long. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I recognize the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Tuomprson. On the question of need, as Mrs. Green would put 
it again 

Miss Stout. I know Mrs. Green. I am going to ask her whether 
she would have said all these things. 

Mr. Tuompson. You ask her if she would have said this: How 
about the two families with almost identical expenses and income, 
one of which saves so that the children of that family can be edu- 
cated and the other does not. 

Miss Stour. We have had to go into that. You might be inter- 
ested that most institutions in awarding scholarships of that sort on 
the basis of need, get a financial report on the families’ resources, 
not based on their savings, but based on their earnings, the number 
of people in the family, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. THomreson. National merit scholarships does it; do they not? 

Miss Stour. I am not as familiar with this program as with others. 

Mr. THompson. They do. They take the top one-half of 1 percent 
of the children in the United States. If the boys’ families financial 
disclosure indicates that he can afford to go, they give him either a 
certificate, or a certificate with a very small amount of money. 

It seems to me what we are trying to do, at least my idea of this 
thing, is that we are trying to educate our very best people. I do not 
see why, in any way, we should penalize the child because his father 
is frugal or wealthy any more than we should penalize the one who 
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might not have the social status that would be most acceptable to 
some people. 

Miss Strout. As I pointed out, it is always an argument of how to 
be fairest. Our economy shifts. We at least know one thing. We 
know that the person who has a college education over the years 
earns more on the average than the one without. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, but if we have 10,000 scholarships, we want 
the best 10,000 students, do we not ? 

Miss Srour. I would assume so. 

Mr. Tuomeson. It is conceivable that 2,000 of the best 10,000 could 
afford to go to college anyway. You are going to dip down and take 
from the 10, if you would apply your suggestion. 

Miss Stout. The way the money is going now, I would assume we 
would have 10,000 of the best, and that our money would only go 
for 8. You see, you can work it either way. If you dip down, then 
you could get in the other 2,000, so it is just a matter of logic there 
and analogy. I believe it is not based on savings and frugality, 
but their acknowledged ability to pay. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not elise that is the case of the National 
Merit Scholarships. I think they look into savings accounts. 

Miss Strout. In most instances, we do not. We look at the earn- 
ing power of the family, the number of dependents, and that sort of 
thing, and then gage the payment on that basis. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The president of Princeton pointed out in his testi- 
mony to us something that I thought was really splendid. He said 
that if a boy is accepted at Princeton and cannot afford anything, 
that he can still go to Princeton under their scholarship and work 
system. I know this to be true. I think it is a wonderful thing. I do 
not think that I could ever bring myself to vote for a scholarship bill 
the needs formula in it or the needs requirement in it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. He would have objections to certain parts, 
but he would vote for the program. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would, but I would resist. 

Mr. Fre.ttncuuysen. He is voluntarily putting himself on the 
record. 

Mr. Tompson. I thank my friend from New Jersey for saving me. 

Miss Stour. The whole thing, Mr. Thompson, is somewhat involved. 
It is involved with our whole economy and our desire for giving equal 
opportunity. It isthe question of definition. 

Mr. Tuompson. Definition of equal opportunity. 

Miss Strout. That is right. 

Mr. THomprson. So the boy whose parents have money does not 
get the equal opportunity of the boy whose parents who do not have 
money, under your suggestion, 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. They have the opportunity of paying if they 
want him to go. 

Mr. Tompson. That is what Mr. Gwinn would say. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Did you say you came from Kansas? 

Miss Srour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Do they have an income tax in that State? 

Miss Srour. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Nicuoxtson. And sales tax ? is 
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Miss Srout. Yes, sir. And they should have both increased. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Do you think that we are as well educated today 
as we were 50 or 100 years ago? 

Miss Stour. I would hope we are much better educated today. We 
are now as a Nation about the 10th-grade level. We are still a little 
bit adolescent. We need to be still better educated. 

Mr. Nicnotson. It says in your statement, “In the days ahead, 
either we educate our children or we perish.” So I am wondering 
whether they are not having as good an opportunity today as when 
I was a boy. 

Miss Strout. They are having a much better opportunity but society, 
too, has become increasingly complex, and we need a great deal more 
education than we have now, even to keep up than we needed a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I have never been able to understand why my 
State, Massachusetts, was so low in what they contributed to general 
education. But in our State, up until recently, they never gave any- 
thing to the cities and towns except $5 million which is a mere pit- 
tance spread all over the State. We operate our own schools without 
help from anybody. In arriving at the cost per pupil, the money that 
we spend on buildings is not in the school department. 

In other words, in or town meetings, we appropriate money for 
schools and public health and public welfare and everything else, but 
it goes into a general town fund. We appropriate $100,000 with prin- 
cipal and interest on notes and bonds, but it is not carried as a school 
appropriation. So that probably puts us in a bad light and has 

eople say that we will perish if we do not get a better education 
cause the money that is appropriated here comes out of your town 
and my town and nowhere else. 

The Federal Government steps in and taxes here and taxes there, 
and taxes everywhere else, so there is no opportunity for the cities and 
towns to operate. 

Miss Stout. I would not quite go along with that. 

Mr. Nicnotson. But I could see the point of educators very clearly. 
However, I think the educators do not take into consideration, the 
point that where the Federal Government steps in they will run the 
schools eventually. It is foolish not to believe that if the Federal 
Government starts this, that it is ever going to stop, and it certainly 
will increase. 

Miss Strout. I am convinced that we need to have faith in gentlemen 
like you, and that if we find the Federal Government taking control 
of the schools, that we have power within our hands to elect Congress- 
men who will get it back on an even keel. I think we have to count 
on the electorate in that respect. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The education of the children depends on the lo- 
cality where they go to school. 

You say the American people will and should question Congress au- 
thorizing the construction of roads, post offices, and other public build- 
ings, but you ignore the schools. You do not need to tell us that we 
ignore the schools. 

Miss Srout. Our point there, is that if we are going to have massive 
programs for making jobs and keeping the recession from becoming 
greater, that one of the best ways would be to construct schools, which 
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we recognize are needed along with these other things, rather than try- 
ing to drum up some things. 

You see, we are putting a great deal more money into roads, fed- 
erally, than we are into education. Since we have the good roads, 
children travel over them from one State to another and migrate, and 
we would like to have them educated effectively, no matter where they 
are after they have traveled these good roads. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Of course, we have a right to build roads and take 
care of the post offices under the Constitution. Education is not men- 
tioned in it anywhere, so it is not the obligation, in my opinion, of the 
Government to step into the locality and operate the schools. This 
is just the beginning, in my opinion, and this is the way it has worked 
out in the history of every country. The more the Government got 
into running your affairs, the worse off you were. 

Of course, my own town built a schoolhouse that cost us a million 
dollars. I come from a town of 7,000 people. There is no industry, 
except for cranberry bogs and a little as 26 I do not know how 
we do it. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Carpetbaggers visiting inthe summer. Do not for- 
get that. 

Mr. Nicuotson. It is beautiful country. 

Miss Srour. It certainly is. We like both your country and cran- 
berries. We buy them in cans. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We built the school for a million dollars. Then 
we found, 2 or 3 years afterward, that we needed another one, and 
so we built it. The notes and bonds on the schoolhouses are half a 
million dollars in a town of 7,000 population. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Nicwotson. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. It is not fair, now, for you to talk about Massachu- 
setts cranberries without including New Jersey ones. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. I hope Dr. Stout has tried New Jersey cranberries. 

Miss Srour. We get all varieties. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We cranberry growers have to stick together. 

Mr. Nicnorson. So if we pass a bill as suggested by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, what is going to happen to my little town where the 
tax rate has gone from $17 up to $60 on the same piece of property ? 

Miss Srour. I suspect that you could get some buildings built 
with some Federal money. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Are we going to sit back, just because we did not 
have foresight enough to build a high school or an elementary school 
and be penalized and have to pay for that ? 

Miss Strout. That is not the way I understand it would work. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey to answer it. 

Mr. Nicnotson. From all the tables I have seen, it is costing my 
State anywhere from $5 million to $15 million to build schoolhouses 
in some other States. Lord knows no one is rich. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment keeps edging in, edging in, edging in, we do not have any case 
for taxation except the house that you live in and the land that it is on. 

Miss Srour. Mr. Nicholson, I think perhaps we are thinking from 
different concepts. I do not think of the Federal Government as apart 
from me. It seems to me in this country, we are a part of the Federal 
Government. We are not apart from it. 
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Mr. NicHotson. We have 350 cities and towns in Massachusetts, but 
anything that the State undertakes is undertaken by the whole State. 
The towns meet their own obligations. 

Miss Srovr. It sounds to me as if you have almost as many prob- 
lems in Massachusetts as we do in Kansas. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota says he has a 
question. 

Mr. McGovern. I will make it very short, because I know that time 
is running out. Let me say first of all, Dr. Stout, I agree with practi- 
cally everything you have said here today. I take it that it is so 
because we were educated at Northwestern and picked up some of 
the same views. 

In any event, I am wondering, would it be advisable on any kind of 
a Federal proposal, to work out a formula that would be attached to 
that bill based on local incentive, that it would reflect what the local 
communities were doing in terms of supporting education. 

Miss Stour. I think you brought out a very important point, which 
is quite in agreement with our theory on the thing, and that is that 
local effort should be taken into consideration rather than the match- 
ing dollar. Perhaps that should be so in most instances except these 
isolated programs like the guidance program where the matching 
dollar is quite effective. Otherwise there should be a basis for the 
granting of Federal funds. That, of course, is not the same as the 
matching dollar. But that certainly helps a great deal. 

Mr. McGovern. There has been some discussion here today that 
might indicate the States that are not giving n large amount of money 
to education of failing to do so simply because of lack of interest. I 
was glad that you pointed out in the case of my own State, the State 
of South Dakota, that a rather high percentage of the per capita 
income is going into education, and yet we are still down at the bot- 
tom in terms of what we can afford to the schools. 

In that same connection our State has the highest per capita State 
and local tax rate in relation to any State in the Union in proportion 
to capital income, so there is a limit of what we can do with their own 
resources in terms of proving the educational program. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Stout. 

Your testimony has been most helpful and interesting and stimulat- 
ing in every regard. 

(Statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
PRESENTED BY Dr. ARTHUR F’. Corey, STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


I represent the National Education Association, a volunteer professional 
organization of over 700,000 active members. We believe that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility with the States and local communities to 
support public education. 

For many years, representatives of our organization have appeared before 
this committee and similar committees to present this viewpoint. In addition, 
during the past few years, we have also appeared in support of many emer- 
gency programs. We have consistently held that the schools of our Nation 
are faced with such critical problems that action by the Congress of the United 
States is imperative. Unfortunately, to date, the Congress has not seen fit to 
take action on any major proposal. 

Opponents of Federal support have insisted that the crisis in education is a 
figment of the imagination of the educator who is primarily interested in a 
Federal bureaucracy. These critics point out that, although the Congress has 
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not taken action, the schools are still operating and, although there has been 
no Federal program for building construction, schools are still being built. They 
fail to point out that, though schools are still operating, over 800,000 children 
are on half-day sessions and, though buildings are being built, there is still a 
shortage of 140,400 classrooms to house our growing school population ade- 
quately. This means an educational loss for our children that cannot be 
measured in immediate terms. The education a child loses today will be 
reflected in the economy of tomorrow. 

Since the launching of the Russian satellites, there has been a great hue 
and ery concerning the shortcomings of the educational system of the United 
States. Many of the people who have opposed any Federal participation in sup- 
port of our schools are in the vanguard of these critics. 

Fortunately, however, these events have awakened a lethargic populace into 
taking a critical look at, and a renewed interest in, our schools. Many people 
are now interested in the problems of the schools and in correcting the short- 
comings. It is now recognized that it couldn’t have happened overnight—the 
shortcomings of today are the result of the problems of yesterday. The shibbo- 
leths of “progressive educators,” “frills and fads,” and “return to the funda- 
mentals” will no longer be accepted by thinking people. People are now de- 
manding basic facts. There is a growing realization that the professional edu- 
cator has been predicting accurately, although like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

In 1951, the educational policies commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation stated: “Twice before, within living memories, major national crises 
have been allowed to undermine the schools, to create a legacy of neglect which 
continues to enfeeble and harass the schools today, to weaken the power of 
the Nation to withstand subsequent crises, and to injure beyond repair the edu- 
eational opportunities of two generations of Americans.” * 

The satellite program of today, which has emphasized the shortage of scien- 
tists and technicians, has created an obvious national crisis. At the same time, 
it has pointed up the fact that education is of national concern. The future 
of our Nation is so closely related to the public school that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can no longer afford to ignore what is happening to the schools. Edu- 
eation in our present-day complex industrial society cannot be treated solely as a 
local problem. It is directly related to the national welfare, and must be of 
concern to the Congress of the United States. 

Economic growth is related directly to education. No country has ever 
achieved high economic status without high educational status. The United 
States has led the world in education, and has led the world in productivity. 
The economic growth of the U. 8. 8. R. has followed closely on its emphasis 
upon education. 

From the economic point of view, education is an important kind of capital 
investment. The education of our youth is our most potent form of capital 
investment. Economists believe that money spent for public education probably 
increases the national productivity more than expenditures for any other single 
function of government. 

Economic growth cannot be maintained unless we increase the number of 
persons receiving education and the amount and quality of education they 
receive. It is possible that spending twice as much on our schools would, in 
the long run, increase our productivity. 

The educational policies commission of the National Education Association 
has also pointed out that: “Continuous education for replacement of economic 
knowledge and skill is of supreme importance in a technological society. The 
length of the period of training and the span of a man’s working years testify 
to this fact. Education has an enormous job to perform in merely maintaining 
the present accumulated capital of economic knowledge and skill. Every death 
of a professionally or technically trained worker reduces the capital unless it 
is currently replaced.” ? 

National defense is another area of the general welfare that is directly 
affected by the quality of the educational program. At present, there is a rejec- 
tion rate of 12 percent because of educational deficiency, while during World 
War II it is estimated that more than a third of a million men were diverted 
from the direct war effort because of the lack of educational opportunities. 


1 Educational peticiee commission, National Education Association, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, Washington, D. C., the association, 1951. 

* Educational policies commission, National Education Association, Education and 
Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, Washington, D. C., the association, 1940. 
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The research division of the National Education Association has found that 
the 15 States having a rejection rate above the national average spend less than 
the national average per child on education. 

This is a dramatic and extreme illustration of the effect of the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity. Wolfe, in American Resources of Specialized Talent, has 
pointed out another serious effect. He reports that probably fewer than one- 
fourth of our bright students actually complete an education that would permit 
them to fill the technical and scientific posts important to national defense. 

Our public-school system has been created in response to the American dream 
that every individual must be given the opportunity to develop his talents to 
the utmost and that our form of popular government will succeed in direct 
ratio to the availability of this opportunity. The attempt to provide universal 
education is without parallel, and it is only during the past 25 years that we 
have begun to achieve our goal. 

Today, certain social and economic events are seriously affecting this desira- 
ble program. Indeed, many people are suggesting that the United States should 
abandon this great dream and adopt the European system of education with 
its emphasis on full opportunity for the selected few. 

As we consider the problems of public education, it would be well to consider 
the following excerpt from a report made by the educational policies commis- 
sion of the National Education Association : 

“Just as the purposes of the American School are unprecedented, so are its 
achievements. To it, the American people owe the unity which has enabled 
them to master a continent and to forge from immigrant diversity a single 
people. It has helped to prevent the formation of rigid class barriers. It has 
fostered the diversification of talents, the ingenuity, and the productivity which 
has brought this society to the highest level of economic prosperity ever known. 
On it are based many of the great American scientific and technological ad- 
vances. And, perhaps, most important of all, the spiritual stamina and fervor 
for freedom which have preserved individual liberty and guarded equality of 
opportunity through war and hardship have been derived from American educa- 
tion. This majestic record has set the standard against which the rest of the 
world judges the value of universal education. The ideal, however, has yet to 
be fully realized.” * 

Every major study of the status of American education indicates that, while 
the problems are not entirely monetary, lack of money is the major element. 
Communities that are able and willing to provide adequate support for the 
schools are usually of high quality, and the needs of all of the children are 
met. However, many communities are unable to adequately meet the needs of 
the schools. 

Support of public education in the past has been chiefly by means of a prop- 
erty tax. However, in our present economy the property tax is progressively 
becoming a poorer measure of taxpaying ability. Today, national income de- 
pends more on economic activity than it does on fixed property. Dr. R. L. 
Johns, head of the department of educational administration of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, recently reported that the only sources of our national 
income which are increasing or remaining constant in proportion to the total 
income are compensation of employees and corporate profits. These 2 sources 
of income accounted for 82 percent of the national income in 1956, and probably 
will account for a somewhat higher percentage in 1957. Dr. Johns went on to 
indicate that some tax other than the property tax must, therefore, be called 
upon to help finance education. 

The gross national product is at least a rough indicator of the ability of 
the American economy to support the various activities undertaken in the 
country. In 1956, 3 percent of the product was expended upon public educa- 
tion. In this same year, total tax collections were equal to 22.1 percent of the 
gross national product. Revenues for the public school constituted, therefore, 
10.3 percent of total tax collections. 

However, when State and local tax collections are considered, it is found 
that, in this same year, school revenues formed approximately 54 percent of 
all local tax collections and 39.9 percent of State collections. The amount ex- 
pended upon public education by the Federal Government has never equaled 
so much as 1 percent of its tax revenue. In 1954, it was 0.3 percent. 


3 Educational policies commission, National Education Association, The Contemporar 
Challenge to American Education, Washington, D. C., the association, 1958. , y 
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It is clear from a consideration of the source of taxable wealth in our econ- 
omy and from these figures on the relative importance of education as a 
subject for expenditure of public funds at the various governmental levels that 
the financial crisis in American education is not due to the inability of our econ- 
omy to carry the load. The crisis is clearly due to defects in the mechanism for 
taxing wealth produced by our national economy. 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
in a speech to the American Association of School Administrators at St. Louis 
stated : 

“Most of our present-day wealth can be taxed only by the States or by the 
National Government. To illustrate the magnitude of nonproperty sources of 
income and where the taxes are paid, the General Motors Corp. had a profit 
of $2,520 million before taxes in 1955. This was equal to the total assessed 
value of real property in 1956 in Wyoming (265 million), Vermont (359 mil- 
lion), South Carolina ($302 million), North Dakota ($403 million), Montana 
($272 million), Idaho ($353 million) and Nevada ($353 million). (Source: 
Bureau of the Census.) 

“General Motors paid a corporation tax of 52 percent to the national Goy- 
ernment in 1955. This Federal tax income for a single year exceeded the total 
real property assessment of 4 of the 7 States listed, and of course did not 
include the Federal excise taxes paid by the purchasers of cars and other goods 
produced.” 

The limitations of State and local taxing powers in supporting public educa- 
tion are clearly shown by two facts. The first is the great variation to be 
found among the States in the ratio of taxable wealth to children to be edu- 
eated. For example, personal income payments per pupil enrolled in public 
schools in 1956-57 varied from $17,482 in Delaware to $3,754 in Mississippi. 
The national average of $10,049 was exceeded by more than a thousand dollars 
by 13 States; whereas 20 States failed to reach it by more than $2,000. 

The result is that educational facilities are unequal among the effort of many 
of the poorer States to improve their status. South Dakota is 34th among the 
States in income payments per child; but it is first in the percentage of the total 
income payments made in the State that is spend for public education. Never- 
theless, it is 17th in the amount spent per pupil for the current costs of educa- 
tion, which is less than three-fourths as much as the top State. On the other 
hand, the top State, New York, is 29th in effort—the percentage of its income 
payments that is spent on public education. It is able to be in first place in 
per-pupil expenditures because it is in second place in income payments per 
student. 

In part, the inequities among the States are due to differences in population 
density and in natural resources. However, the major differences in taxable 
wealth are due to our economic system. Delaware is first in income payments 
per child not because of the natural wealth of the State but because it is the 
home of many large corporations. 

A few States are able to place the burden of much of their taxes for the 
support of their schools on the people of other States. Michigan property taxes 
paid by automobile manufacturers become part of the costs that are used to 
determine prices paid by consumers in all States. New York City and State 
income taxes are paid by corporations that do business in other States. Texas 
derives many milions of dollars from severance taxes that are ultimately paid 
by consumers in other States. California taxes on Hollywood movies are ulti- 
mately paid by the viewers in many States. 

Thus when we examine our taxing system closely, we have the anomalous 
situation in which the rich States indirectly receive Federal aid and the poor 
States receive none, because the poor States, as a whole, do not possess any 
monopolies by which they can place their taxes on the people of other States. 

The conclusion is inescapable that if American education is to be sustained, 
it is necessary that there be a radical change in the manner of providing finan- 
cial support for public education. If American education is to be impreved, 
this change becomes imperative. 

Obviously the Federal Government is the only governmental unit that can 
fairly tax the wealth of our economy for the adequate support of public educa- 
tion. All of the evidence indicates that this support must be of significant 
proportion. 

Granting that State finance structures can be perfected and strengthened and 
that local tax revenues will increase with the expanding economy, there will 
still be in the next 10 years a gap of from $5 billion to $7 billion per year in 
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imperative school costs which can be met only by Federal support. This blunt 
statement may be shocking to some. However, the Russian satellites were also 
shocking to our complacency. In the days ahead either we educate our children 
or we perish. 

This is a national problem and the wealth of the Nation should be utilized as 
fairly and scientifically as possible to meet it. This can be done only through 
substantial Federal participation in the financial support of public elementary 
and secondary education as proposed in the Murray-Metcalf bills. 

In addition there must be support of higher education through grants for 
scholarships, fellowships, and assistance to the States in establishing programs 
an ee of instruction and strengthening other services at the State 
evel. 

The National Education Association believes that the Congress of the United 
States should enact legislation that will meet the long-range needs of American 
education as well as those of the present. 

We recommend the immediate consideration by the committee of H. R. 107638, 
introduced by Mr. Metcalf of Montana, which provides the substantial support 
for public education which we believe to be imperative. 

The bill proposes to allot to the States for distribution to local school dis- 
tricts an amount equal to $25 per school-age child for the school year 1958-59, 
and for this amount to be increased to $50 in 1959-60, to $75 in 1960-61, and to 
$100 in 1961-62 and thereafter. The total allocation would be approximately 
$1.1 billion in 1958-59, increasing to approximately $4.5 billion in 1961-62. The 
States would be permitted to expend the funds for three purposes: (a) Salaries 
of public-school teachers, (b) basic instructional equipment, and (¢) construction 
of school facilities. 

The bill is designed to strengthen State and local control of education; there- 
fore, the expenditure of funds within the general categories would be deter- 
mined by the States in light of their particular needs—with one restriction. 
This restriction provides that three-fourths of the funds distributed by the 
States for teachers’ salaries must be allocated to local school districts on the 
basis of teachers employed. The balance of one-fourth may be distributed in 
accordance with any formula established by the State. 

The enactment of this bill would make available the productivity of the Na- 
tion as a tax base for the support of our public schools. It would provide that 
great major breakthrough that will guarantee the necessary improvement of 
our public school system. 

Consideration must be given to two bills: H. R. 10381, introduced by Mr. El- 
liot, chairman of this subcommittee, and H. R. 10278, introduced by Mr. Kearns 
as the administration bill. 

The provisions of these bills are not identical, although in general they cover 
the same general areas—scholarships and fellowships for higher education, as- 
sistance to States for specific programs such as guidance and testing, science, 
mathematics, and foreign language programs, and other special programs. 

We recommend that the committee give consideration to these bills for their 
immediate effect on education in the United States, particularly as it relates to 
higher educaion and the identification of potential leaders. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the provisions of these bills in no way 
reduce the need for H. R. 10763. Actually, to be effective, the adoption of the 
provisions of H. R. 10381 and H. R. 10278 will make more apparent the need for 
the substantial aid to States and local districts provided in H. R. 19763. Our 
schools must meet the need for increased expenditures for buildings, teachers, 
and equipment if they are to educate properly the young people that should 
benefit from a scholarship or fellowship program. 

When considering the provisions of thse bills, we would recommend that the 
committee give serious consideration to these general principles : 

1. Requirements for matching funds by the State and local district should 
be kept at a minimum because of the limitation of tax income at these levels. 

2. All educational programs should be channeled through the established State 
agency, with Federal control limited to fiscal accounting. 

8. Subsidies for teachers’ salaries should not be limited to a specific area. 

The upgrading of teachers could be better accomplished through a program 
similar to the summer school and extension education provisions of H. R. 10381. 

4. Federal scholarships and fellowships should be made available to capable 
high-school graduates who would otherwise find it financially difficult to attend 
college. 
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In conclusion may we call the attention of the committee to another important 
consideration. Currently there is a great amount of discussion on antirecession 
measures. 

What other methods could be such a fine two-edged sword? A school building 
program that can be justified on its own merits can also become an effective anti- 
recession measure. 

The American people will and should question the Congress authorizing the 
construction of roads, post offices, buildings and other public works while the 
school building needs of the boys and girls are ignored. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of presenting the views of the National 
Education Association to the committee and deeply appreciate your courtesy. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION REGIONAL CONVENTION 
MARCH 8—11, 1958, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association 
NO OTHER SURE FOUNDATION 


Public education has suffered at the hands of our historians. In many Ameri- 
ean histories, written by thoroughly respectable authors, more attention is given 
to the Whisky Rebellion or to Coxey’s army than is accorded the development 
of public education. The development of the public school system should be 
covered in the textbooks used by American youth. American history would have 
have been vitally different if the schools had been absent or of a different char- 
acter. As educators, it is our business to get public education into American 
history. In a general text for high school courses in American history—written 
by a well-known author and used for years by millions of students—neither 
Henry Barnard nor Horace Mann is even mentioned. If many of our citizens 
have a paltry concept of the inescapable interrelation of education and freedom 
we may well blame ourselves. What is in textbooks is, in the last analysis, a 
professional responsibility. If inadequate textbooks do not sell, they will cease 
to be written. 

The most illustrious and competent of the architects of the American dream 
considered public education to be an essential cornerstone in the sociopolitical 
experiment which they designed. Washington, Adams, Franklin, and Madison 
spoke and wrote repeatedly on the importance of education in a society which 
vested the ultimate power in the people. 

Of all our early statesmen, Thomas Jefferson possessed the clearest grasp of 
the national significance of education and did most personally to promote such 
activities. For nearly 50 years he fought with dogged determination for free 
public schools. Even while absent in France, busy with the many problems of 
state which he faced as the Ambassador from the United States, he was still 
preoccupied with the importance of education. In 1786 he wrote from Paris to 
George Wythe in Virginia as follows: “I think by far the most important bill in 
our whole code is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No 
other sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom and hap- 
piness. * * * Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance, establish and 
improve the law for educating the common people.” 

Even after Jefferson had retired from the Presidency, his educational efforts 
were not confined to the establishment of the University of Virginia. His spokes- 
man in the legislature during these years was Joseph Cabell, and the personal 
correspondence on the subject of public education with this one man alone coy- 
ered 567 pages in published form. No one need guess at his educational philoso- 
phy or his passionate insistence that freedom and ignorance are incompatible 
and inconsistent. The minimizing or distortion of Jefferson’s activities and be- 
liefs in the field of public education on the part of biographers is inexcusable. 
Fortunately, recent historians are correcting some of the errors of their prede- 
cessors. 

_History is largely the story of people and it is in the treatment of people that 
historical error often develops. Historians, during the early decades of our 
national development, were almost exclusively Federalists. They took a tar- 
nished view of the Republicans, who were in that day the liberals in politics and 
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philosophy. Thomas Jefferson was a liberal. He had been known to be on inti- 
mate terms with the radical element which stimulated the French Revolution. 
To the conservatives of his day, he was considered a dangerous man. His 
stubborn insistence on the imperative necessity for a broad system of public 
education was attacked by many of his political enemies, simply because he 
suggested it. It was charged that he borrowed these ideas from the dangerous 
and violent agitators who had fomented and fostered the violent and cruel ex- 
cesses of the revolution in France. This idea was picked up by historians and 
has been generally accepted as fact. This was comparable to charging a modern 
politician with being a Communist. Because the cause of public education was 
so closely associated with Jefferson, it was, at least in the minds of the economic 
and socially elite, damned with him. Guilt-by-association is not a new phenome- 
non. There are still important political and economic interests which con- 
sciously or unconsciously share this attitude. That Jefferson was treated badly 
by early American historians is now freely admitted. He is only now emerging 
as the most competent philosopher and stateman among the founding fathers. 

The arguments used against Jefferson’s bills for public education sound very 
familiar today. It was continually charged that it was unfair and unethical to 
tax the rich to educate the poor. His first answer was that the welfare of the 
state demanded it, but he used an additional point which was ingenious and 
compelling. He said that the descendants of the wealthy are usually again 
poor within three generations and those who are then rich will repay the obli- 
gation, and thus help the poor to again become rich. 

It is easy to understand why public education was slow to develop in the new 
Republic. We were desperately poor and for many years so continually in 
jeopardy of war that security crowded out everything which could be postponed. 
We were literally like the children of Israel, forced to “make bricks without 
straw.” 

The American experiment in public education is still very young. The seri- 
ous development of this great enterprise has covered but a century and its real 
expansion has spanned only the last 50 years. The immensity of the problems 
which were met in this explosive development are almost unbelievable. The 
development of a new social institution has been telescoped into the span of a 
single lifetime. There are men alive today who can remember when not more 
than 3 to 5 percent of our people received a high school education. The history 
of public education in America is an intellectual success story which, when 
carefully studied, challenges the imagination and excites the admiration of 
thoughtful men throughout the world. 

In looking to the future, time cannot be taken to linger in the past; but the 
successes of the past are so aptly summarized in the recent statement of the 
Policies Commission that time should be taken to quote it: 

“When American education is reappraised, its unique connection with Ameri- 
can democracy must be understood. The democratic faith created the American 
pattern of education. The American belief in free, public, universal education 
is rooted in two fundamental ideas: (1) That if popular government is to 
succeed, the people must be enlightened; and (2) that equal opportunity must 
be open to all. Application of these ideas has led to high school education open 
to all and has advanced education for a larger percentage of the people than in 
any other nation in the world. 

“The American attempt to provide universal 12-year education is without 
parallel in history. The educational systems of most nations have usually 
been twofold in character, with secondary schools for the bright, who are 
to become an elite, and other schools for the masses. 

“Just as the purposes of the American school are unprecendented, so are its 
achievements. To it the American people owe the unity which has enabled 
them to master a continent and to forge from immigrant diversity a single 
people. It has helped to prevent the formation of rigid class barriers. It has 
fostered the diversification of talents, the ingenuity, and the productivity 
which have brought this society to the highest level of economic prosperity 
ever known. On it are based many of the great American scientific and tech- 
nological advances. And, perhaps most important of all, the spiritual stamina 
and fervor for freedom which have preserved individual liberty and guarded 
equality of opportunity through war and hardship have been derived from 
American education. 

“This majestic record has set the standard against which the rest of the 
world judges the value of universal education. The ideal, however, has yet to 
be fully realized.” 
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We cannot afford to be smug in the contemplation of our past successes. 
American public schools do not even approach the achievements which the 
Founding Fathers assigned them. We are only beginning to know what our 
problems are. It is a grave error to answer our critics by assuming that all 
is well in public education. There are formidable barriers which must be 
cleared if the schools are to fulfill their destiny. These barriers are indeed 
frightening and must be recognized and faced frankly. 

The first problem involves the curriculum itself. Will we have the courage, 
the creativeness and resources to really develop an educational program for all 
American youth? 

When we speak of American youth, we must remember first that there are 
40 millions of them living in an infinite variety of situations, in great cities, 
in remote mountains, in rich agricultural valleys and in industrial communities. 
We must remember, too, that this is not a mass. These are all individuals. 
Let’s look at a few of them. 

To begin with, we have Mary. She lives in a beautiful suburban resi- 
dential community near one of our large cities. Her family is well to do, with 
a long tradition of higher education. She is academically apt and is accepting 
her parents’ plan that she shall attend a well-known women’s college. 

Then, there is Max. He was born in our largest city and raised in its streets. 
He has average intelligence and could follow any one of a number of skilled 
trades. His parents have little education and being in moderate circumstances, 
they urged him to leave school as soon as he could get a work permit. He now 
has lost his job and is returning to high school. 

Bill: Bill lives in a small town. He is a star athlete and likes mechanical 
work. He works part time in the local garage and has no desire to go on to 
college. 

Samuel: Samuel is a Negro, living in one of our small cities. He is superior 
in mentality and could succeed in almost any professional school. However, in 
his community, employment is limited for Negroes to unskilled jobs. He has 
thought of going to Chicago, but will probably drop out of school and settle 
down within the limitations of his own community. 

Gladys: Gladys tries hard in school, but she is not very popular. She gets 
poor grades. Her parents are both unskilled and resent the fact that attendance 
laws prevent her from going to work to help the family. She never has at- 
tractive clothes, has no spending money and has never achieved any distinction 
of any kind in school. She is often truant. 

James and Jenny: James is a gifted student who is satisfied in the anticipa- 
tion of the regular academic high school course. He is determined to study 
medicine and his parents are prepared to undertake the financial struggle of 
assisting him. However, Jenny, the younger sister, although equally intelligent, 
eontracted polio as a small child and is badly crippled. She could succeed in 
library work but cannot go to college if her brother does. 

Bob: Bob is a good student in a farming community. He lives on the farm 
and expects to be a farmer. He attends a small rural high school. He is taking 
an academic course including latin, algebra, history, and English. Bob says he 
doesn’t want to go to college. “School work is easy,” he says, “but it doesn’t 
get you anywhere.” 

Wallace: Wallace wants to go into aviation. He has mechanical ability, but 
his parents who have worked hard want him “to have a better education than 
they did” and they would like Wallace to go to college and be a lawyer like his 
Uncle Willie. 

Martha: Martha is a Negro girl who recently came to one of our cities from 
Mississippi. She is ignorant, cheerful, and improvident. She has never had 
much schooling and, although only 14, is planning secretly to run away and be 
married. 

Manuel: Manuel is a Mexican boy with average academic ability, but with 
marked musical ability. He plays the violin and is told by experts trat he 
should become a professional musician. 

And Harry: Is a third-generation Japanese-American. He has average ability 
but wonders what he should prepare to do for a living, in view of the limited 
opportunity. 

One might say, “Of such are our youth,” and quoting directly from the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission : 

“When we write confidently and inclusively about education for all American 
youth, we mean just that. We mean that all youth, with their human similari- 
ties and their equally human differences, shall have educational services and op- 
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portunities suited to their personal needs and sufficient for the successful opera- 
tion of a free and democratic society. 

“These youth are created male or female, black or white, halt or hale. Birth 
and environment have tended to make some of them more alert and more shrewd 
or more bold than others. Environment and education have made them rich or 
poor, law-abiding or delinquent, employed or idle. 

“Their names are Dumbrowski, Oleson, Cabot, MacGregor, Veschinni, Ada- 
matoulous, Okada, Chin, Valdez, Descartes, Kerchevsky, Schmidt, Smith, and 
Smythe.” 

We might add that these are the citizens of toomrrow. These are Americans 
all. Their older brothers and sisters and cousins saved the American way once 
in this generation and these must be prepared to continue to save it at home 
and throughout the world. We dare not give them just any kind of education. 
They must carry our heritage into the future. 

These are those of whom Jefferson spoke when he wrote to Washington, 
“Education is the business of the state because education is essential to the hap- 
piness, prosperity, and liberty of the people, and it is for the maintenance and 
promotion of these that the state exists.” 

We have recently heard insistent demands that we give more attention to meet 
the needs of the gifted. The emphasis has been quite largely centered on the 
academically gifted—those who can handle abstract ideas easily and who are 
facile with the language arts. We must not forget that there are other types 
of giftedness which society needs to develop and which the individual has a 
right to pursue. 

Dr. Bestor has insisted that the more or less traditional disciplines, usually 
followed by the academically gifted, are the only serious business of the public 
schools and education to him is intellectual training and little else. The most 
valid and devastating criticism which can be leveled at American secondary 
education is that it has always been and is still too much like what Dr. Bestor 
says it ought to be. Much delinquency now results from trying to force young 
people with limited academic competence into intellectual disciplines which they 
cannot successfully pursue. The proper answer to the problem of an appropriate 
secondary education for the average and below average student must be faced 
resolutely and quickly. It is no answer to glibly say that if they can’t do the 
work they must be dropped. This answer may get by in Russia but will not 
be accepted here. Jefferson emphasized, over and over again, that a free society 
cannot be perpetuated by a few educated leaders with the masses in ignorance. 

The differences in ability in an unselected group of children at any age level 
are so startling that they would be frightening to the uninformed. It is safe 
to assert that there is more variation in children’s ability to do any sort of school 
work than there is in their height or weight. Yet, our early statesmen argued, 
they will all be citizens and public authority will be in their hands. We can 
afford to neglect none of them. 

The second problem we face if the school is to really fulfill its destiny con- 
cerns personnel. How are we to secure an adequate supply of competent and 
well prepared teachers for our schools? 

The American public school seeks to educate all children both for leader- 
ship and followership, both for stability and change, both for individual initiative 
and social responsibility, and to do all these things in the same all purpose school. 
Our better schools are showing that this prescription can be filled, but that teach- 
ing in this kind of school requires intelligent, creative and competent teachers. 

The teacher shortage needs no documentation. It has continued so long that 

we are in danger of accepting it as inevitable and ceasing to worry about it. It 
is time we ceased to consider the teacher shortage as an emergency. Any crisis 
which persists for 30 years ceases to be a crisis and becomes a condition. 
Through good times and bad for more than a generation we have faced a short- 
age of well qualified, adequately prepared teachers. This condition is so perma- 
nent that we cannot hope to solve it by emergency crash programs or any easy 
panacea. The continuing teacher shortage is evidence that society simply does 
not value teacing as highly as a free society must, if it is to survive. Inciden- 
tally we cannot expect society to evaluate the significance of our work any 
higher than we ourselves do. As long as we, without protest, permit anyone to 
teach, society will assume that anyone can teach. 
Through research and observation the conclusion seems inevitable that there 
is a close relationship between teacher supply and professional requirements. 
Holding standards high does not decrease supply, but increases it. There is 
every evidence that raising standards increases both the quality and quantity of 
teaching candidates. 
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The issue of whether teaching is to be a profession or a job must be settled 
soon. If teaching is to be just a job then public educaiton in America must fall 
far short of the destiny assigned it by our early statesmen. If teaching is to 
be a profession we must define the requisites to such status and strike out boldly 
to achieve them. « 

Vocations which require relatively high prestige status for the effective per- 
formance of their work are commonly called professions, 

Prestige is sometimes interpreted by those who seek it merely in terms of 
authority, importance or power. The professional teacher must have prestige 
but he interprets these qualities not as ends in themselves but as eSsential means 
without which he cannot render the essential service society demands of him. 

True prestige offers importance and authority but these attributes are com- 
pounded of trust, confidence and faith. The physician must have the confidence 
and trust of his patient or his prescription will be less than effective. The 
attorney must be trusted by his client or he cannot properly serve him. The 
teacher must have the trust and confidence of the pupil or the learning process 
is impaired. The essential defense for a prestige status for teachers is thus 
seen to be in the very nature of the learning process itself. Teachers must 
have prestige to teach effectively. 

We can now state the conditions which if achieved would guarantee teaching 
the prestige status and public recognition enjoyed by the traditional learned 
professions. The nature and importance of the teacher’s task is such that its 
practitioners must be intellectually able, must possess a defined body of subject 
matter and skill, must pursue their work as a career, must undergo a long and 
arduous period of preparation, must be dedicated to the welfare of those they 
teach, must be accorded a high degree of autonomy in day-to-day practice, must 
participate in the development of necessary group solidarity and subject them- 
selves to the discipline inherent in such solidarity and must be well paid and 
professionally secure. This definition of what we mean when we use the term 
“teaching profession” becomes a statement of aims and objectives of any pro- 
fessional teachers organization. 

Euphonious expressions of hope that we may some day achieve these con- 
ditions will not suffice. If we wait for the propitious time for action, that time 
will never come. Certain conclusions may be drawn, at the moment, which 
suggest positive lines of action: 

1. The general education requirements for teachers should immediately be 
strengthened. Not just any bachelor’s degree will meet the need. The under- 
graduate program must provide work of relatively high caliber in languages, 
literature, science, mathematics, history, fine arts, sociology, and political 
science. 

2. Specific requirements in education courses should be minimized in favor of 
institutional responsibility to educate teachers who possess knowledge of the 
psychological and sociological bases for teaching with relatively more emphasis 
upon actual teaching competence. 

3. General professional acceptance must be secured for the minimum require- 
ment of at least 5 years of college or university work if these objectives are to 
be achieved. 

THE THIRD PROBLEM FACING THE SCHOOLS IS MONEY 


This is, to be sure, not a separate problem but simply develops as a corrollary 
to the two problems already discussed. A program which really fits the needs 
of our society for all American youth will demand more and better teachers 
and will cost a lot more money. 

The cost of a good submarine has increased 2,000 percent since World War II. 
Aircraft now in the planning stage will undoubtedly cost as much as $100 million 
for a single unit. It is somewhat dramatic to note that aircraft now in the 
planning stage are expected to cost about $75 per pound or 5 times the current 
value of silver. The development cost in producing a satisfactory group ef bal- 
listics missiles will be at least twice as much as the cost of producing the first 
atomic bomb. 

We pay these costs willingly because we are determined to protect our way of 
life from our external enemies. I remind you again that the Founding Fathers 
insisted again and again that the one sure foundation for the American dream 
was public enlightenment. The only sure foundation for our political and 
economic stability is adequate education. In a technical treatise on archi- 
tecture I find these words: 
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“During the later period of Roman history foundations were much neglected 
so that the architecture of the 12th century afforded many examples of important 
edifices fallen on account of bad foundations.” 

Education, like national defense, is going to cost more if it is to be good 
enough to meet our needs. Educational leadership in this country knows how ' 
to do much better by our children than it actually is able to do. The most E 
fundamental shortage in public education in America is money shortage. Unless 
we are willing to take a new and daring look at this problem and achieve a 
major breakthrough in our attitudes and procedures in school finance this f 
situation promises to rapidly become even more critical. 

In the past, educational expenses have been chiefly paid by means of prop- 
erty tax. However, our present national income depends more upon economic 
activity than it does upon fixed property. 

The only sources of our national income which are increasing or remaining 
constant in proportion to the total income are compensation of employees and 
corporate profits. These 2 sources of income accounted for 80.7 percent of the 
national income in 1954 and probably will account for a somewhat higher per- 
centage in 1957. 

As last as 1954 less than 10 percent of total tax collections in the United States 
were spent on public education. However, at the local level nearly half of all tax 
collections went for schools. The crisis in school finance is not due to an in- 
ability in our economy to carry the load but is clearly due to serious defects in 
the mechanism for taxing wealth produced in that economy. The schools are 
tied, for their major support, to a tax which is shrinking and which is already 
overloaded with the mounting costs of all local and county governmental 
services. 

At this point I can do no better than to quote from testimony which I offered 
a few weeks ago to the joint economic committee of the Congress. I must warn 
you that this statement is far too conservative today and undoubtedly should be 
revised upward. 

Within the last few years several attempts have been made to estimatte how 
much money we ought to be spending in America for public education. As early 
as 1954 the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools estimated that 
by 1965 public-school expenditures would of necessity increase by somewhere 
between $5 billion and $10 billion. The White House Conference on Education 
concluded in 1956 that public-school expenditures would be approximately 
doubled. This would point to the desirability of an increase of about $10 billion. 

Any attempt to itemize the need becomes even more frightening. The school 
enrollment will probably increase a minimum of 12 million students during the 
next 10 years. It will cost more than $20 billion during the next 10 years to 
provide housing for these additional children. When this is added to an ac- 
cumulated existing need for $10 billion we get a total of $30 billion for capital 
outlay alone. Teachers’ salaries over this period must be raised by at least 75 
percent and other current expense costs will increase proportionately. ‘These 
facts indicate that the cost of public education must be considerably more than 
doubled in the next 10 years. 

“Even though the Federal Government spends a great deal of money on 
activities which are called education, these efforts are so fragmented and 
uncoordinated that they make no real impact on the overall problems faced 
by public education generally. In fact, the Federal Government provides only 
about 3 percent of the revenue available to the public schools. Nevertheless, 
all the evidence available about the nature of the income of the people, the 
comparative ability of the States and communities, and the importance of 
education to the general and economic welfare would seem to indicate that 
the Federal Government should participate significantly in the financing of 
the public schools. 

“Granting that State finance structures can be perfected and strengthened 
and that local tax revenues will increase with the expanding economy there 
will in the next 10 years be left a gap of from $5 billion to $7 billion per 
year in imperative school costs which can only be met through Federal subsidy. 

This blunt statement may be shocking to some. However, the Russian satellite 
should also shock us out of our complacency. In the days ahead either we 
educate our children or we perish. This is a national problem and the 
wealth of the Nation should be utilized as fairly and scientifically as possible 
to meet it. This can be done only through substantial Federal participation.” 

We in education are accustomed to compromise. We constantly compromise 

with what we know to be right and necessary—class size, the quality of 
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teacher education, school building needs, special programs for atypical children, 
teachers’ salaries and the availability of necessary specialists and technicians. 
This year we compromise with our convictions and next year we will be 
told we must compromise with compromise itself. The dream of the Founding 
Fathers has never faced a more critical test than it faces today. It is now 
necessary for educational leadership to forcefully protest that if we insist on 
compromising the needs of children in the schools we must compromise our 
dream of a society of free and equal men. A building may stand for a time 
on an inadequate foundation, but in time collapse is certain. 

America’s unique contribution to the world will not be automation, nor 
mass production, and perhaps not art, music, or poetry. We have in America 
through education the opportunity to approach in reality the age-old ideal 
of a society of free and equal men. If we succeed, this will be our unique 
contribution to human history. 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee has two other witnesses scheduled 
for today. The first is Mr. Joel Fisher, a member of the board of 
American Parents Committee. Mr, Fisher is a practicing lawyer 
here in Washington and appears today representing the American 
Parents Committee. 

Our other witness is Mr. Edward Hollander, executive secretary, 
Americans for Democratic Action. Is Mr. Hollander here? 

Mr. Hotuanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. You may proceed, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOEL H. FISHER, BOARD MEMBER, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Fisuer. I am Joel Fisher, a practicing attorney, here in Wash- 
ington. I am a board member of the American Parents Committee 
which is a small, nonprofit group working for legislation for the 
health, education and welfare of the Nation’s children. I am pinch- 
hitting here today for the chairman, George J. Hecht, who 1s also 
publisher of Parents’ magazine. I want to make a brief statement 
and then, if I may, I would like to file a supplementary statement 
on the need for scholarships. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Without objection the supplemental statement on 
scholarships will be carried in the record immediately following the 
completion of testimony of Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We want to urge you to report out as quickly as possible a good, 
strong, comprehensive education bill. There are three compelling 
reasons why this legislation shauld be passed by this Congress. 

1. To meet the short-range education deficiences highlighted by 
sputnik and other recent events. 

2. To meet the long-range needs of education caused by increased 
population and two decades of neglect. 

3. To help to halt an impending economic recession by building 
badly needed school buildings. 

The facts and statistics proving both the short range and long 
range needs of education have all been put before you. I am not 
going to waste your time repeating them. They may be summarized 
in four short sentences. 

We have not built a system of education capable of meeting the de- 
mands of the new atomic age. We haven’t done it because we, as 2 
people, have not been willing to pay the cost. We have chosen to 
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spend our money on cars, and cosmetics—on comic books and alcohol, 
rather than on public education. We are getting in education just 
what we have paid for. 

We feel that funds must be expended to improve the teaching pro- 
fession so that teachers’ salaries are placed on a competitive economic 
basis with other professions. This is how we can get and keep more 
good teachers. We need funds also to build classrooms. Once we 
get enough good teachers and enough classrooms we can have smaller 
classes. Then the specific talents and potentials of each student can 
be identified, encouraged, and developed and we will no longer have 
a third of our brainpower to waste. 

This morning I heard on the radio that Mr. Khrushchev had gotten 
into another one of his ramblings and had publicly announced in 
Russia that America would never catch up with Russia in science 
because we are just not training enough scientists. 

This is not the story, Mr. Chairman, that funds alone will do the 
complete job. This is not so. There is continuing need in education, 
as in any field, for soul searching and constant revisions of methods, 
personnel selection and training and a host of other problems. This 
education recognizes and this education will continue to recognize. 
However, we feel it is very close to irresponsible to assume that because 
education is not perfect, no funds should be made available to im- 
prove it. 

Our continued neglect of education has created a tragic situation 
which not only are we paying for now, but generations after us will 
pay for even more. Unfortunately, even assuming that you make all 
the funds available that are presently needed, the education system will 
not improve overnight. Education does not lend itself to crash pro- 
grams. It will take time—long time— to improve our education sys- 
tem and we as a Nation will suffer for some time to come because of 
the tragic shortsightedness of previous Congresses. 

Of all the bills before your committee, Mr. Chairman, we like the 
Hill-Elliott bill best. We would hope, however, that it would not be 
trimmed down in any of its provisions. Every cent it provides is 
needed. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill would in many ways come nearer to under- 
girding our whole educational structure and meet the long range needs 
of education. If this committee, in its wisdom, believes that bill has a 
chance of passing, and if you report it out, we will work for it. 

We believe the Hill-Elliott bill is less vulnerable to the controversial 
social questions which have defeated previous school bills. It helps 
education in many of its specific weak spots, it meets most of the short 
range needs, and it will help on some of the long range ones. 

There is one glaring omission in the Hill-Elliott bill, however. It 
does nothing to help overcome the shortage of classrooms. Lack of 
classroom speace is closely tied in with our waste of top brainpower. 
How can a teacher discover a superior child, much less encourage the 
development of that child’s talents if she has from 40 to 50 pupils in 
her class or if she sees the student only on a half-day session ? 

Our committee worked hard last year for the Kelley bill. I believe 
the statement favoring it, to which our chairman, George J. Hecht got 
the signatures of almost a hundred leading businessmen, was strong 
evidence that much of business recognized the need for action in this 


field. 
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I need not remind you that had the Kelley bill passed, we would 
have new schoolhouses into which children could move next fall; 
and what’s more, we would have right now thousands of carpenters, 
and masons, and electricians, and plumbers on the rolls of the em- 
ployed rather than the unemployed. 

Now, apparently, we are going to spend millions to repair harbors, 
dredge rivers, and build roads. Instead of building urgently needed 
classrooms, we are apparently going to build unneeded luxuries of 
mausoleum-type post offices. 

Of course we need roads and we would welcome a modern post office 
if it would speed up our mail delivery—but we respectfully urge that 
the production of educated manpower for our Nation’s future is far 
more important than these other categories of expenditures. Let’s 
build school buildings because we need them and also because such 
building will bolster the economy. 

So, in closing, we would like you to report out the Hill-Elliott bill 
in its entirety, plus an amendment which would help to build schools 
in districts where they are badly needed. 

We welcome Mr. Frelinghuysen’s statement that he is proposing to 
submit a new bill which will in some way deal with the school-construc- 
tion problem. We recognize political realities here in Congress in 
getting a large appropriation through for school construction, so we 
do welcome Mr. Frelinghuysen’s statement as to his plan. We hope 
and believe the people of this country will respond to that kind of 
leadership. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
American Parents’ Committee to this committee. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Fisher, for your testimony. 
I appreciate the fact that your great organization is supporting the 
bill, which, along with others as you have mentioned, 1 introduced. 

The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. I want to add my word of the chairman, Mr. Fisher. 
Thank you for your excellent statement today. I might say to you, for 
your own interest, that 13 members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee sent an urgent statement to the White House about 4 or 5 
days ago, suggesting that the post office building program be sidelined 
for the time being so that we could proceed with the building of school- 
houses and classrooms. 

There was not any press comment on that or any recognition in the 
press, but I thought you would be interested in knowing that the state- 
ment was sent and was released to the press. 

Mr. Fisuer. May I turn the tables and ask whether there was any 
reaction from the White House or not ? 

—_ McGovern. I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey on 
that. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not think Sherman has seen it yet. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Do you want to yield a second ¢ 

Mr. McGovern. Yes; I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think now we have a program of building post 
offices and Federal buildings for the so-called lease-purchase program 
will build the post office with my money and rent it to the Postal De- 
partment for 20 years and then the Government owns it. It means 
a very much less appropriation for building of post offices than they 
have ever had in the history of the country. 
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Mr. Fisuer. If a private group or syndicate in your State or any 
other State wants to come in and build a school and rent it to the Gov- 
ernment so the Government does not have that large capital expendi- 
ture, and I think that is what you are referring to, that would be a fine 
idea. That type of technique is something which the gentlemen of 
Congress are far more competent to decide than we are. All we are 
coming in to testify to is that we think school buildings are necessary. 

The technique, the financing technique is something that you gentle- 
men can setup. Ifyou think this isa good way of proceeding, we would 
be very much in favor of it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FrevinuvyseNn. First of all I would like to thank Mr. Fisher 
for his comment on my bill and I would like to point out that, a 
number of Democrats on the committee have spoken in favor of a 
school construction bill. I hope we are going to get something out of 
it perhaps in addition to the other specific proposals. I am very well 
aware of the valuable support of the American Parents Committee in 
this area. 

Yet what still worries me is the fact that friends of this type of 
legislation sometimes in an effort to sell their case sometimes are too 
strong. I would like to question the use of the words “our continued 
neglect of education,” as an example of what I mean. I think it is 
hardly fair to say that the American people have neglected their edu- 
cation or system. It perhaps can be improved and I think it can, but 
in my opinion it is good. It has contributed in a very major respect 
to the strength where we now find ourselves, and I also think that it 
is positively untrue to say as you did that we have not built a system 
of education suitable of meeting the demands of a new atomic age. 

It seems to me that the demands of the age in the years to come may 
be so enormous; that we have created such a monster that we will not 
have the technicians and the specialists to run it. 

I do think the launching of the second satellite proves that we are 
capable of meeting the demands of our educational system. I think 
that perhaps was belittled by the fact that the Soviets were the first to 
launch it. I do not think that we should overstress our weaknesses in 
an effort to say we need to improve our system. 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not think we of the American Parents Committee 
disagree with that statement at all, sir. 

When one is preparing testimony, one wants to make it as short as 
possible and it may very well be that we have seized on dramatic words 
to make a point. Of course we have a going educational system. We 
do not think it is doing enough. 

We are mindful of what we think is a tragic result of the Kelley 
bill last year. That certainly shows we were not neglecting it. The 
fact is that it lost by only five votes and that indicated that there was 
movement. I think these things do deal with shades and degrees, and 
certainly I do not want to argue from the black or white. I think that 
you believe that we have and we certainly do not intend that. 

Mr. Frecrncuuysen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to thank you for a very fine statement. 
I am glad you mentioned Mr. Frelinghuysen’s proposition. I think 
I can assure him that at least 13 of the Democrats will support any 
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reasonable school construction program written by anybody or sug- 
gested by anybody. 

I am inclined to agree with my colleague from New Jersey that we 
are not in as quite a bad shape as some people think. I regret the 
constant and never-ending emphasis on science and mathematics and 
the lack of reference to these humanities. I feel very strongly and 
I know a lot of my colleagues do, that however good our school system 
is, our tradition has been to educate the whole man, and we want to 
continue that, but to improve it. So these are all relative terms. 

Thank you for a fine statement. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NicHoison. No questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

(Supplementary statement on scholarship bills follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON SCHOLARSHIP BILLS By JOEL H. FisheER, BoArpD 
MEMBER, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


A broad, well-balanced program of Federal scholarships for gifted students 
who do not have the financial resources for education beyond the high school is 
one way to help meet our educational crisis. Its main value would be to stop 
some of the present waste of human resources. We strongly urge the enactment 
of scholarship legislation at this session of Congress. We think there is a great 
need for more scholarships. We think a Federal investment in this enterprise 
will be rapid many times over, and a balanced scholarship program (by that we 
mean one which will help students in all academic fields) will help to develop 
the economic, moral, and cultural aspects of our national life necessary to cope 
with scientific advances. We should like to briefly elaborate on these three 
points: 

1. GREAT NEED FOR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Hecht, chairman of the American Parents Committee, was able to visit the 
Soviet Union in 1956. He saw firsthand the situation which was revealed so dra- 
matically this fall when the satellites were launched. Russia is far ahead of us 
in many kinds of education. They are graduating twice as many scientists * 
the United States. They are apparently turning out more doctors, they are 
graduating higher and higher numbers of their young people each year. Russia 
is doing this because she had made education the most respected field of en- 
deavor. She is doing it because she is willing to spend money on education. 

Mr. Hecht reported that in Russia teachers are much respected, that writers 
and professors are the ones who are driving the big black cars. When he visited 
the University of Moscow he was told that 98 percent of the students there 
were on scholarships awarded through competitive examination. Since then 
Marshal Bulganin has announced that all tuition fees have been abolished in 
higher education.’ 

We would not for one moment suggest that we imitate Russia’s dictatorial 
method of tailoring the output of brain power to meet each specific need. It 
would be tragic if this country did anything to prevent or discourage its boys 
and girls from developing freely their natural aptitudes and talents. We might 
well imitate Russia, however, in the percentage of our national income we are 
willing to invest in education. Surely we can’t be very proud of the fact that 
we spend almost as much on alcohol as we do on all public education, and spend 
considerably more on recreation. We might well emulate Russia in the respect, 
status, and financial rewards we bestow upon those who follow intellectual 
pursuits. 

No doubt you have been told by other witnesses that when school opened 
last fall we were short 135,000 teachers.* The newspapers are full of facts 
about our shortage of scientists and engineers. The National Institutes of 


SOURCES OF STATEMENTS IN SCHOLARSHIP TESTIMONY 


1 Education in the U. 8. 8. R., published by U. 8S. Office of Education. 
2 Bulganin’s speech to 20th’ Communist Party Congress, February 1956. 
3 U. 8. Office of Education. 
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Health have said time and time again that the bottleneck in their progress in 
medical research is the shortage of trained personnel.‘ We are short of nurses, 
home economists, dentists, and other trained workers. Why, we ask you, in 
the face of all this need for brain power, do we sit idly by and watch the 
supply being washed away like top soil from a hill? 

Only about half of the upper two-fifths of each high school graduating class 
go on to college, according to the study made by Dael Wolfe for the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Training.® He cites evidence to in- 
dicate that half the remainder do not continue their education because they do 
not have the money to pay the higher and higher costs. 

The costs of attending college as released by the Office of Education °® show 
that $1,000 a year was the minimum and that was for students living at home. 
For those away from home it averaged $1,500 for students in public institu- 
tions and $2,000 for those in private colleges and universities. Multiply the cost 
of 4 years of education at those rates by 2, or 3, or 4 children in 1 family, and 
it is easy to see why half of our most talented graduates go to work in gas 
stations or as clerks in department stores or some other job which needs no 
special education or training. If we remember that over 44 percent of the fam- 
ilies in this country have an income of less than $3,000" a year it is easy to 
understand why only 18 percent of our college students come from those fam- 
ilies. Yet we maintain that the brains and talents of a child are not determined 
by the amount of money his father earns. If that were true we would have 
had no Lincoln, no Mozart, and no Michael Angelo. 

We have prided ourselves for many generations that we provide equal oppor- 
tunity for rich and poor alike, but current facts on higher education contradict 
that belief. There are many who will say, “If a boy or girl wants to go to 
college, let them work their way through just like I did.” Our answer to that 
remark is that they are doing it—but college costs have risen so much that that 
is no longer the solution. Students in 1953 were financing one-fourth of their 
total college budgets. Two-thirds of the men and one-half the women were 
working.” In the University of Connecticut, I am told 91 percent of them are 
working ™ and at Stanford University 50 percent.” That does not eliminate 
the need for scholarships. There are not enough jobs to go around. Besides, 
if a competent student spends too much of his time at so much an hour to buy 
his meals, he has less time to acquire the knowledge his country needs from 
him. 

Even though scholarships are increasing they total only $65 million a year.” 
According to the President’s Commission on Higher Education this sum includes 
loans, gifts, benefits, and campus employment.“ Even then it is only enough 
to meet 13.2 percent of the budgets of college students.“ Incidentally, another 
set of figures released by the Office of Education show that almost half the large 
eash scholarships are going to students from families in the higher income 
brackets.“ The amount of today’s scholarships is only about one-tenth of that 
required to provide a $750 average scholarship for 4 years to some 200,000 of the 
ablest, neediest high school graduates who do not now go on to college.” 

In the light of all the facts we have just discussed, we fail to see how anyone 
can refuse to admit that there is a need for a Federal scholarship program. It 
is the future of the entire United States which is at stake: It is the welfare 
of the whole Nation that concerns us. The Federal government collects three- 
fourths of the country’s taxes, it should help educate the country’s children. 
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A FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM IS A VITAL INVESTMENY FOR THE FUTURE 


A man with a college degree is estimated to receive a lifetime income of approx- 
imately $100,000 more than the man with only a high school diploma.“ Money 
invested in scholarships should therefore pay financial dividends into our Treasury 
in the form of added wealth and higher income-tax payments. 

The big dividends would, however, be the intangible ones that cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. As the President’s Commission put it, “world peace 
and the survival of mankind may well depend on the way in which we educate 
the citizens and leaders of tomorrow.” ” 

We need our talented young people to push our boundaries of knowledge for- 
ward, to guide our Nation in world leadership, to think creatively, and to take 
over the reins of Government, industry, and labor. If we do not prepare them 
for these tasks we are inviting calamity. 


A BALANCED SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM IS NEEDED 


The final recommendation we would like to make is that scholarships be 
awarded to the most highly qualified students on the basis of merit only; that 
the financial assistance accompanying the scholarship go only to those who prove 
financial need; and that the recipient be free to choose his own program of 
study. 

We are not advocating a means test. There is a group already operating 
known as the college scholarship service, sponsored by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, which collects and makes available to colleges the financial 
status of families where students are seeking scholarships. The service of 
this group could be used or another group set up to do the job. 

We would oppose the limiting of scholarships to students who will study 
science or engineering. Our civilization has developed through the arts, the 
humanities, and the social sciences as well as the physical sciences. In this cold 
war between communism and freedom we must enrich all the components of 
freedom through the growth and dissemination of knowledge in all fields. 

Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, builder of the nuclear Navy and the country’s first 
commercial scale atomic powerplant, has pointed out that it takes workers in a 
lot of fields to carry on a technologically expanding society. 

No less an authority than Dr. J. R. Killian Jr., the President’s new appointee in 
charge of defense missiles has said : ” 

“While more financial aid is necessary to encourage needy but gifted students 
specifically to study mathematics, science, or engineering, first priority should 
be to help all of our top talent, regardless of the careers they choose. If no 
talent is wasted in our land, no skills will be lacking.” 

We strongly urge this committee to push a good scholarship bill. We think 
one is needed; we think it will pay dividends; and we think it will provide a 
much needed transfusion of energy and vision this country badly needs. 


Mr. Exniorr. Our next witness today is Mr. Edward Hollander, 
who is the National Director of the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Mr. Hollander has distributed to us copies of his statement. 
They are in the hands of the members of the subcommittee. 

May I say to you, Mr. Hollander, that we are happy to have you 
and you may proceed in any manner you see fit. 

Mr. Horianper. Since it is so late, perhaps if you don’t mind I 
can put the statement in the record and I can summarize and hit 
some of the highlights of it, if you please. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Following the testimony of Mr. Hollander, without 
objection his statement will be made a part of the record. 

Let me say to you, Mr. Hollander, that so far as I am concerned, 
unless few additional bells ring, I feel that we can hear you. I regret 
that the hour is a bit late, but in trying to hear so many witnesses we 
have troubles in scheduling. 
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Mr. Hotianver. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond, I would like to 
say we were only notified on Saturday that we were going to appear 
here this morning. We made a particular effort to have the testi- 
mony in your hands by yesterday afternoon so that it could be seen 
in advance. 

I am well aware that I am working against those three bells and I 
would like to highlight my statement if I may? 

Mr. Exxiorr. You go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Hoiianper. I would like to say that ADA, as I am sure you 
know, has been in favor of Federal aid to education almost from the 
time it was founded more than 10 years ago. I have appeared on a 
number of occasions before this committee on other subcommittees 
of the House Education and Labor Committee. 

I would like to remind you, because I think it is pertinent, that a 
year ago appearing before this committee, I laid before you ADA’s 
plea for a substantial and sustained program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation in many of its aspects. I based this plea on our beliefs that 
the education of our young people is not only a nationwide but a 
national problem; that it is not merely the inabilities of the States but 
the national interest which justifies the use of Federal funds; and that 
it is sound economic and fiscal policy to shift a substantial part of the 
rising costs of education from the comparatively rigid and overbur- 
dened local tax resources to the more progressive and productive Fed- 
eral resources. 

Mr. Chairman, since this question has been raised over and over 
again this morning, I would like to make it plain that we do not 
think that the exhaustion of the State sources of revenue is a requisite 
for or even the principal reason why there should be Federal aid to 
education in all of its aspects. We believe that the Federal tax system 
is a more efficient means of tapping the rising national product and 
rising national income than the State systems and that this reason, 
if no other, would be grounds for considering a rather substantial, or 
as some people say, massive program of Federal aid to education. 

I would go further and say that add to this the fact that the States 
differ so markedly in their capacity to raise money and spend money 
on education, and that there is no relationship, unless per haps an in- 
verse relationship, between the economic capacity of the State and the 
number of children it has to educate, per thousand of population; and 
add to this further, the well known and large-scale migration of 
people from State to State so that the poorly educated or under-edu- 
cated children from one State become the workers and citizens 
and voters later on of another State. 

All of this seems to me to establish a national interest in Federal 
aid to education which justifies the injection of Federal funds, in large 
amounts without Federal control, I believe, into the State and local 
school systems. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Hollander, you talked about the testi- 
mony this morning indicating perhaps that anybody thought or some- 
body thought there should be an exhaustion of State and local re- 
sources before any demand is made on the Federal Government. 
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I do not remember anyone testifying to that effect. 

Mr. Hotianper. I did not mean to imply that this is what was said. 
I was trying to make the point that it is not necessary to build a case 
to show that a State has given all the support to education that it 
possibly can before it has a case for Federal aid. I think the case for 
Federal aid rests on the nature of the United States economy and the 
Federal and State tax systems and the other factors that I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. You did suggest, also, that the case rests on 
the efficiency of the Federal Government as a collector of taxes. 
Surely the problem is a lot more complex than the fact that it would 
be easier for us to collect the taxes than it would be for the local to 
collect the taxes. 

Mr. Hotianper. I did not mean the efficiency of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. I mean the economic and fiscal efficiency of the tax 
system which is based so largely upon progressive taxes, as the Fed- 
eral is, compared to tax systems of the State and localities which are 
by and large much more regressive in their effects. 

With regard to your own State of New Jersey, I happen to have 
been there not long ago and listened with great interest to a discussion 
of New Jersey’s fiscal problems. I have also followed with great 
interest the crisis that has arisen in Massachusetts between the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature over matters of taxation. 

I cannot help feeling in the light of what I know just of these two 
States, that the capacity of the States to absorb the rising costs of 
education and to equalize the costs of education over the localities in 
the State is being severely strained and in some case resulting in 
neglect of its needed service. 

Mr. Fretincrvysen. Since you brought up my State, I might point 
out something which I suppose you know, for you sound like you know 
something of the State, that the State has no State income tax and no 
State sales tax. That is no reason to turn to the Federal Government 
and ask them to help us out. It seems to me that there is specific 
proof that we could do more to ease the burden as you suggest with an 
adequate basis on which we should tax. 

If we turn to the Federal Government, we are certainly overlooking 
the fact that there are obvious sources which the States could have if 
they felt like it. 

Mr. Horianper. The sales tax is also a great issue in Massachu- 
setts. I would make the statement unequivocally, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
that it is better for the country and for the people of New Jersey that 
money collected from Federal income taxes should be fed back into 
New Jersey to help support State service than that money be collected 
in New Jersey from the sales tax, which I regard as regressive and 
economically a very bad tax. 

This illustrates the point I am trying to make, that the Federal tax 
sources are from progressive forms of taxation and the State and local 
taxes are mainly on property and in other forms of regressive taxation. 

I heard Governor Freeman of Minnesota, where they certainly 
make a great effort to use their resources for high quality State serv- 
ices, including education, make the statement just recently that the 
State tax resources in Minnesota were being strained, that the same 
property tax were being levied over and over again on the same prop- 
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erty, and that the State was having the greatest difficulty in maintain- 
ing the high level of public services to which it aspires. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield on this point ? 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Yes; I feel very strongly about the argument 
for Federal aid would be about as weak as you could make it if you 
should hinge it upon the advisability of protecting our State with 
the necessity of imposing either a State income tax to a State sales 
tax. 

Whether you like the State sales tax or not, it seems to me it is a 
way of raising money which we could use, and the same certainly ap- 
plies to the State income tax. I take it you would have no objection 
if we decide to do that to ourselves. You would not insist that the 
Federal Government should be taxed so as to avoid that necessity. 

It seems to me that it would be very undesirable to just say that 
there are tax sources which are available but we are not going to use 
them because it is so much easier for the Federal Government to come 
in and solve your problems for you. 

Mr. Hotianper. I am sure you know the State of New Jersey ranks 
very, very low among the States in its per capita tax collections for 
the State. 

Mr. THompson. New Jersey has the lowest per capita State taxes. 
Our political parties are in the same position. We have the State 
convictions of each party every year and they very piously say: “No 
sales tax, no income tax,” and all the major statewide people cam- 
paign on that. 

In New Jersey the property owner who has the real-estate prop- 
erty carries a disproportionate share of the school burden. Other 
than the property owner, the only people who pay taxes in New Jer- 
sey are people who drive automobiles, smoke cigarettes, play the 
horses, or drink whisky. They are all regressive sales taxes that we 
have. 

We had the experience only a week or two ago of major political 
party people getting together on a proposed corporation income tax. 
One of our biggest industries promptly anounced that if they did that, 
they were going to leave the State or they will not build anymore. 

Mr. Hotianver. I wanted to mention this in response to Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen that one of the difficult things that arises under these 
circumstances, sir, is this competition between States and between 
localities to see which will be able to attract industry with lower 
taxes. 

The statement of Johnson & Johnson which Mr. Thompson men- 
tioned is matched by statement of General Motors threatening to 
move because of the tax structure in Michigan’s efforts to raise the 
quality of its education and other public services. I think that from 
the economic point of view, Mr. Frelinghuysen, there is a very de- 
fensible position that a part of the burden of local education should 
be borne by the Federal Government for the same purposes of equali- 
zation that prevail in States when they have State taxes which tend 
to equalize the burden among the counties and community. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If we had more time, we could probably find 
some points of agreement in our points of view, but I think it would 
be foolish for us to suggest that we could limit competition between 
the States unless we have the Federal Government take all of the 
taxes and pay all that money out. I do not think that is likely even 
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if you would recommend it or not. Competition between the States 
has been healthy to a considerable extent. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Except of course where we lose, then we do not 
like it. 

Mr. Hotuanper. Mr. Chairman, many of the points that are in- 
cluded in my testimony have been well covered this morning, and 
I will not take the time to repeat them, but I would like to go to one 
point particularly which I hope you might consider, and that is at 
the end of my testimony on the next to the last page. 

There I turn briefly to what I call the economics of this issue and 
particularly as it relates to the current recession. 

I would like to call to your attention in case you have not taken 
the time to calculate it, that if we assume that unemployment of 2 
million is minimal and unavoidable, then every million unemployed 
above that level represents a loss of about $600 million a month in 
goods and services not produced. 

Recorded unemployment is now above 5 million, not counting part- 
time unemployment equivalent to a million or more. Thus we have 
currently a waste of resources on a scale approaching $2.5 billion a 
month. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that this is a perfectly staggering 
waste, and I am not surprised at the efforts that are being made in 
the Congress to put this idle manpower and these idle resources to 
work to stem that loss. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Hollander, again I do not understand 
how, if there is a considerable loss because of the number of unem- 
ployment, how you could hook up aircraft employees or people who 
work in automobile plants to build school buildings to a large extent 
that there is a lack in the construction industry. You are not going 
to really have a very direct relationship no matter how much you 
would like to by accelerating construction, if the problem is largely in 
heavy industry. 

Mr. Hoxianpver. I would like to say that in comparison, for ex- 
ample, with highways, Mr. Frelinghuysen, the building of schools 
uses very much more materials other than sand, gravel, and cement. 
They use much more steel. The building and equipping of schools 
uses a vast variety of materials which would stimulate the industrys 
which are now slow. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to see a construction bill enacted. 

Mr. Hortanver. The lumber industry, the steel industry, the 
furniture industry. 

I would like to make to the committee the most earnest plea I know 
how that since it appears that the Congress is very willing to pass 
emergency construction legislation on housing which sped through 
the Senate the other day and is now speeding through the machinery 
of the House, bills for the construction of post offices, of dams, of 
waterworks, all of which are certainly useful works, it seems to me 
that if the urgency of this kind is felt, I cannot understand why this 
urgency cannot be turned to the problem of building a couple of thou- 
sand schools which I honestly believe could be in operation during 
the next school year if there were an emergency construction pro- 
gram of grant to States for school buildings for which plans are al- 
ready available and waiting, for which land is or can be quickly pro- 
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cured, and in which actually we could be having children in schools 
a year. 

I submit to you, sir, that from all I have heard, not only my own 
view alone, but from testimony that is very widespread and certainly 
does not reflect any one political point of view, the demand for schools 
overrides the demand for these other forms of public works. 

I would plead to give consideration to this as a combination form 
of recession legislation and school aid. 

Thank you, “Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. I do not have any further comments, Mr. Chair- 
man, other than to say that I thoroughly approve of the statement, 
that it is well grounded. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. I echo Mr. McGovern’s sentiments. I think Mr. 
Hollander, that again a great many of us on the committee agree in 
principle with the thought that the school-construction problem ‘should 
have priority. Mr. Frelinghuy: sen does. 

You heard the testimony before to the effect that he is preparing 
legislation and many of us are going to support it. I think your 
testimony is very valuable and I wish we hi ad time to explore the 
economic questions more because it is very interesting. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I again wish we had more time 
to discuss the testimony Mr. Hollander has presented tous. I should 
like to ask him about his charge in his testimony which he has not 
given orally, and I quote from page 3, regarding the administration’s 
bill. 

The only sacrifice called for is the sacrifice of the educational program to the 
dimensions of a hypothetically balanced budget. 

I wonder where he gets any such justification for such a charge? 

Mr. Hotianper. Mr. Frelinghuysen, if I remember correctly, when 
the President sent his budget message to Congress he indic ated that 
there were various kinds of desirable civilian projects and desirable 
civil benefits which had been proposed in earlier years which were go- 
ing to be eliminated this year because of the overriding requirements 
of the national defense and the mutual security program. 

I am trying to contend in this statement that with $214 billion 
worth of production being wasted, lost, every month, there is no 
justification for saying that because we are going to spend money on 
defense and on mutual security, we must, therefore, curtail education. 

The President used the word “sacrifices” in connection with the 
abandonment of the desirable civilian projects. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am afraid I did not make my question clear, 
Mr. Hollander. 

You say the administration’s recommendation in the field of educa- 
tion here, there is a sacrifice called for which is to sacrifice the educa- 
tional program to the dimensions of a hypothetically balanced budget. 

That means, I suppose, that there is no reference in the bill incor- 
porating this year’s administration’s proposals to school construction 
because there is no reference to that that they have been jettisoned in 
order to balance the budget. Is that what you were saying? 
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Mr. Howxianper. This is precisely what I read the President to say. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. There are 4 or 5 specific suggestions in the 
bill. The fact that there are not 6 nor 60 does not mean anything I 
do not think. You are not affecting the merits of the bill except to 
say that it should include a school construction provision. 

Mr. Hotianver. No, sir; I am going farther than that. I am saying 
that presumably the President has not changed his opinion since last 

ear, that we need schools and that we need Federal aid to get schools 
uilt, but that he has withheld that recommendation this year as he 
plainly intimated in the budget message in the interest of what at the 
time, in early January, appeared to be the possibility of a hypotheti- 
cally balanced budget. Few of us believed even then that it would be. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. In the wisdom of Congress, we rejected 
school construction proposals twice, and it would seem to me, up to us 
at least, to review the building again and to take a look at the neces- 
sity and what kind of a program we might agree on at this time. 

Mr. Hotxanper. I am certainly cheered to hear that you intend to 
put in such a bill. We were all very much heartened that the other 
members of the committee made the recommendation they did to the 
President earlier in the week or last week. 

All of those things I think are encouraging signs. I would like to 
say, and I hope you will not think I am stubborn, but I do believe 
that these are less than we need to settle for, especially in the light of 
the unemployment. 

I would like to think in large terms, that if we can put a housing 
bill through the Congress, if Mr. Rains has introduced a similar bill, 
as Senator Fulbright has in the Senate, to expand the capacity of the 
Federal Government to make loans to cities and States for commu- 
nity facilities, if these things are being done, I do not understand 
and many people do not understand why we cannot get schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I take it from what you said that you will 
be glad to support my school construction bill. 

Mr. Hotianper. Until a better one comes along. 

Mr, Fretrncuuysen. I would like to ask you about the proposals 
which are before us in H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10279. 

You refer to these as “pinched provisions. These bills in effect 
amount to a modest ‘talent hunt’ for scientists or mathematicians.” 

Is that something to be held against those proposals ? 

Mr. Hortianver. If I had thought I had time to present my testi- 
mony in full, I would have explained that that is a reference to what 
I believe is a mistaken policy of concentrating these Federal aid bills, 
both the scholarships and the teaching aspects to students of science 
and mathematics, 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. But there may be a misunderstanding on 
your part about what the bills represent. The identification of talent 
extends beyond talent in science and mathematics. I am sure you do 
not feel that the effort to improve the identification of talent is 
directed only to a specific area. 

Mr. Hotianper. Even in those areas, there is great emphasis placed, 
if I do not misread it, Mr. Frelinghuysen, on counseling and guidance 
services, for example, to identify the talented students in science and 
mathematics and to strengthen this science and mathematics and 
foreign languages and other things which seem to me bear narrowly 
on the problem that has been presented. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not think you have taken a look at the 
bill. It identifies talent of any kind. It would encourage, specifi- 
cally, scholarships for the most talented, and it would try to direct 
a certain percentage of those, because the national interest requires 
that we have more of them in science and mathematics. But identi- 
fication of talent and the motivation of the most talented to improve 
their education and extend it, certainly, goes beyond those fields. 

Mr. Hoiuanper. Is there a reference in this bill about that? 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. In the Hill-Elliott bill, there is a require- 
ment that we do something about this illiteracy which we find our- 
selves in with regard to science and mathematics. 

Mr. Hoiuanper. I made the same criticism, exactly, of the Elliott 
bill and for exactly the same reason, although we support the bill 
because it does go a good deal farther for the purposes of education. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Who is going to live in this million and a half 
houses we are supposed to build this year ? 

Mr. Hoiitanper. You mean who is going to buy them ¢ 

Mr. Nicuotson. Who is going to live in them? Nobody is going 
to buy them. You are sure of that. If they were, they would not 
be building Government houses. 

Mr. Hotianper. These are not Government houses. I am referring 
to the Sparkman bill, which is now before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, which expands the loan facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government to lend money to builders and buyers of houses. 
These are not Government-built houses. This is not public housing 
I am talking about. 

Mr. Nicnotson. The reason I brought it up was because there is a 
shortage of classrooms. There may be a shortage of houses, but it 
bothers me about who is going to live in them, who is going to rent 
them; the Government ? 

Mr. Hoxtianper. These are houses built by private builders and 
mostly built by individual homeowners all over the country. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FrevtincuvysEn. To get back to the specific criticism which you 
have, Mr. Hollander, in your testimony of Mr. Elliott’s bill, you say: 

There is abundant testimony, much of it more expert than mine, that a sound 


program of education and science and mathematics cannot be built upon a rickety 
educational system. 


Are you suggesting that the present educational system of this coun- 
try is rickety ? 

Mr. Hoizanper. I certainly am, Mr. Frelinghuysen. I have made 
this point before the committee in years past, and I think the point is 
valid. Since 1947, it has been perfectly clear that the educational sys- 
tem of this country is not going to be able to handle the load of children 
being imposed on it in the next generation. You have only to look at 
the population estimates of the Bureau of the Census to realize “we 
ain’t seen nothing yet.” The heaviest loads are still ahead of us. We 
are short of classrooms. We are short of teachers. You heard this 
from more expert witnesses than I. I know it mainly as the father of 
two children in public schools here in the District of Columbia. I 
could tell you stories that are no different from stories that you have 
heard from other people. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You disagree with Mr. Elliott’s position that 
the basic imbalance, the most serious problems in our educational sys- 
tem lie specifically in the field of mathematics and science ? 

Mr. Hotianver. Yes;I do. That is the point I was trying to make; 
that you cannot train scientists and mathematicians who are not yet 
thoroughly grounded in the essentials of education. 

Mr. Fre._rincuuysen. I would hope that there was reasonable 
grounding in the essentials of education. My children can read and 
write. Maybe my 4- and 5-year-olds can’t, but I assume that most of 
us get away with a reasonably adequate education, except for science 
con mathematics, where the figures prove there is not enough being 
done. I think there is general recognition that those are the areas 
that need the strengthening most. 

Mr. Hotianper. I have talked to many teachers. I have even had a 
chance to teach teachers in between terms, in seminars. If you talk 
to high-school teachers, they will tell you that the number of children 
who come into high school with fifth- and sixth-grade reading ability 
is appalling. 

My wife is a remedial teacher. I could tell you stories about the 

roblems of children that would horrify you. You have heard them 
fore. 

Mr. FreyitincHuysen. One of my children has a reading problem. 
So what? That is no reflection on the educational system that she is 
going through. 

Mr. Horzianper. The fact the children are coming into high school 
without grammar-school reading ability is a very serious indictment 
of the schools and of the inability of the schools to divide the children 
into classes small enough so that, in the earlier formative years when 
the children are getting the basic skills in reading and calculating, 
they will get them properly. 

Mr. FreytrncHausen. If that were a nationwide fact, your con- 
clusion would be that the Federal Government should take over and 
run them and improve the curriculum and strengthen the type of 
teaching that goes on and what is taught. 

Mr. Hforianper. I would not even say, Mr. Freylinghuysen, that 
money alone will solve it. You have heard, I am sure, much testi- 
mony about the need for the better quality of education, but I do be- 
lieve that more money for smaller a and better paid teachers is 
a prerequisite that we cannot escape. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. We all agree that we should spend more 
money on our educational system. No one is going to argue with the 
generality like that. 

Mr. Exniorr. Again, Mr. Hollander, may I express the thanks of 
the committee for the testimony you have brought us today. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRecror, AMERICANS FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Edward D. Hol- 
lander. I appear here today on behalf of Americans for Democratic Action, 
of which I am national director. 

Almost from the time of its founding, ADA has advocated the use of Federal 
funds in aid of public education. ADA’s national governing body, its national 
convention, has continuously been on record to this effect. The 10th annual 
convention a year ago reiterated our support of such a program, and advocated, 
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in addition, a program of federally financed scholarships, to be awarded on 
the basis of ability and need to students in colleges and universities. 

Just a year ago, appearing before this committee on this same subject, I laid 
before you ADA’s plea for a substantial and sustained program of Federal aid 
to education in many of its aspects. I based this plea on our beliefs that the 
education of our young people is not only a nationwide but a national problem ; 
that it is not merely the inabilities of the States but the national interest which 
justifies the use of Federal funds; and that it is sound economic and fiscal policy 
to shift a substantial part of the rising costs of education from the comparatively 
rigid and overburdened local tax resources to the more progressive and produc- 
tive Federal resources. 

It seems to us that events of the past year, while they have not basically 
changed the situation, have fully justified that plea and shown us in a terrifying 
way the consequences of neglecting our schools. We are still seriously short of 
classrooms; we have still not enough teachers, not well enough paid; and the 
birthrates continue to warn us of heavier and heavier loads building up in the 
years immediately ahead. We are still neglecting young people whose talents we 
greatly need. The States and localities are having increased difficulties in 
raising revenues for education and other needed services, as every day’s news- 
papers testify. And we are still failing to take the steps necessary to remedy 
these deficiencies. 

Two developments of the past year have dramatized the need for a massive 
program of Federal aid to education. The first, of course, is the realization 
that the Soviet Union, with resources far inferior to ours, is making more in- 
tensive and efficient use of them and has, in fact, closed the margin on which 
our national security so long depended. The other is the recession of the 
United States economy from the high levels of production and employment 
prevailing a year ago. 

EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY 


As to the first of these, Mr. Chairman, sputnik did not tell us anything that 
we might not have known before; it told us only what awful consequences we 
may expect if we continue to ignore facts that are all too plain. There is no 
need to be melodramatic; the sober facts are sobering enough. As we of ADA 
read the lesson, it is not only a challenge to produce more and better scientists 
and engineers, but a test to demonstrate that a free, democratic society can 
offer more to its members than a totalitarian, Communist society can possibly 
offer. Even as we need breakthroughs in missiles and the conquest of space, 
we need breakthroughs to peace. We need to break the curse of poverty and 
slums, the social and physical ills of delinquency and disease. We need to 
reconcile our practice with our principles in the complex and sensitive matters 
of human rights. We need to liberate the vast creative power of our free society 
to the benefit of our own and other free peoples. This cannot be done by scien- 
tists and engineers alone. It requires all the talents of our society—doctors, 
social scientists, city planners, teachers, administrators, artists—and just plain 
good citizens of a democracy. 

In the Soviet Union, the educational system is the controlled instrument of 
the Communist Party, to serve the purposeful totalitarian ends of Communist 
power. In the same way, our educational system must be the instrument of a 
self-disciplined but no less purposeful democratic society. As the Manchester 
Guardian says: 

“The primary aim of educational advance is not the production of ballistic 
missiles or synthetic moons. These, however essential, can only be byproducts. 
The central aim must remain the continued development of a healthy and pur- 
poseful society which, by the manner in which it manages its own affairs, pro- 
vides a practical example of the value of freedom.” 

We believe this is the meaning of universal education in a free society. 


THE NEEDS OF OUR EDUCATION SYSTEM 


It might have been expected that the response to sputnik would have been a 
resolve to dedicate whatever of our vast resources were necessary to rebuild 
and revitalize our education system from bottom to top. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Chairman, the response has been a frantic demand to train more scientists, 
mathematicians, and engineers. We of ADA do not believe, in the first place, 
that more scientists, mathematicians, and engineers, alone, can meet the de- 
mands on our country in the total competition with communism. And, more- 
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over, we do not believe that a program of scientific and technological training 
can be built on a system of elementary and secondary schools basically deficient 
in the rudiments of an education system. 

We, therefore, believe that first priority should be given to the needs of the 
public-school system—to building the classrooms and finding and paying the 
teachers. I will not take your time to document the needs already well known 
to you. It is sufficient to point to the official statistics, and to remind you that, 
for all of their extraordinary efforts, the States and localities are barely able to 
keep pace with the current increases in enrollment, and hardly able to bite 
into the backlogs of accumulated deficiencies. And greater increases in en- 
rollment are still to come. 

Moreover, we believe that a program to improve our public schools should 
not, and need not, preclude long-needed scholarship programs, of the kind you 
are proposing, to enable more of our talented young people to pursue their 
undergraduate and graduate education. 

We of ADA have tried to approach this problem with an open mind and with 
as much information and understanding as can be had of those who are not 
professional educators. We believe that an adequate program of Federal aid 
to education should provide, at a minimum, the following essential elements: 


1. School construction 


A 5-year program of Federal grants to localities to enable them to overcome 
in 5 years the accumulated backlog of about 150,000 classrooms facing us if the 
present rates of building new schools and abandoning old ones are maintained. 
We estimate that this would require about $1.2 billion per year for the next 
5 years. 

2. Teachers’ salaries 

A permanent program of grants to school systems to enable them to bring the 
average of teachers’ pay to $6,000. The present average is about $4,500. We 
estimate that this would cost approximately $1.2 billion per year. 


8. Federal scholarships and fellowships 


A permanent national scholarship program, federally financed and State ad- 
ministered, which in full operation would maintain in college 400,000 under- 
graduate and 30,000 graduate fellows. These should be awarded on the basis 
of ability and financial need. Stipends should average $1,000 per student per 
year, with a matching $1,000 to the institution at which the recipient enrolls. 
Estimated cost: $800 million to a billion dollars per year. The total cost of 
such a program would be about $3.2 billion a year. 

To this there should be added within a few years a program of aid to colleges 
and universities for buildings, similar to the successful Hill-Burton program 
of hospital building. 

COMMENT ON PENDING BILLS 


Mr. Chairman, without meaning to be unappreciative of the problems that 
confront you, or disrespectful of the thought and effort that have gone into 
these bills, we are compelled to say that some of the bills before you seem very 
niggardly and very far from meeting the needs we have been hearing so much 
about. If we Americans mean what we say, that education is the key to 
democracy and to the success of our competition with totalitarianism, how can 
you—the guardians of our democracy—settle for so much less than democracy’s 
needs? 

The President has spoken to us eloquently about the challenge facing us and 
of the sacrifices that may be needed. Yet in the bill embodying his recommen- 
dations, the only sacrifice called for is the sacrifice of the educational program 
to the dimensions of a hypothetically balanced budget. It is incredible to us 
that in these circumstances he has abandoned even the modest proposal he made 
last year for aid to school construction—as though sputnik had made that un- 
necessary. We are grateful to those members of this committee who recently 
offered him their support if he would revive it. 

It seems to us that, considering not merely the technological but the total 
implications of sputnik, the administration would have come forward with an 
education program far more adequate to the total need than the pinched pro- 
visions of H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10279. These bills, in effect, amount to a modest 
talent hunt for scientists or mathematicians. Insofar as they are addressed 
in any substantial degree to the problems of State and local school systems, they 
are expressly designed to strengthen the teaching only of science and mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools. The provisions of title I addressed to higher 
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education would provide what is described, most appropriately, in the official 
summary of the bill as “a limited number of undergraduate scholarships,” ap- 
parently a maximum of 30,000 or 40,000. In our view, these watered-down 
bills, like those that came before them from the Eisenhower administration, have 
been dictated primzrily not by the needs of the educational system or the eco- 
nomic capacity of the country, but by an overtender and misdirected concern for 
the Federal budget. We see no reason why the committee should approve these 
bills when it has before it several of greater scope and far greater value which 
the economy can readily support. 

H. R. 10381, it seems to us, goes much further than H. R. 10278 and H. R. 
10279 toward meeting the needs. Yet, in all candor, I must say it seems to us 
that it fails of its own stated purposes. Of the 3 purposes laid down when the 
bill was introduced, it seems to us that it falls short on 2. It will not “insure 
world scientific supremacy for the United States” and it will not give the 
Nation “a balanced education program.” On the contrary, in spite of its many 
useful and imaginative innovations, like H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10279 it is ad- 
dressed almost exclusively to the strengthening of education in science, mathe- 
matics, and, to a limited extent, foreign languages. There is abundant testi- 
mony, much of it more expert than mine, that a sound program of education in 
science and mathematics cannot be built upon a rickety educational system, and 
that, even if it could, such a program by itself would not meet the educational 
needs of a free society in the total competition with Communist statism. 

Having said this, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make plain that ADA endorses those 
provisions of H. R. 10381 which would open up 40,000 new 4-year scholarships 
each year and provide funds for student loans and for student work-study pro- 
grams. We particularly endorse the provision which would cancel a part of 
the loan for every year in which the borrower served as a full-time teacher. 

We would recommend two modifications of the provisions of title LI. First, 
we recommend that the scholarships be granted on the basis not only of merit but 
of financial need of the student. It has been estimated by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School that perhaps as many as 200,000 
qualified high-school graduates may be barred from college each year because 
of financial inability. We think that a test of relative financial need will better 
accomplish the purpose you had in mind; namely, to bring more of our talented 
young people into colleges where their talents may be cultivated for the benefit 
of the country. Second, we recommend that such scholarships should be open 
on an equal basis to all qualified students, regardless of the field of their 
specialization. 

We are happy to see that title VI does not limit the grants for training of 
teachers to the teachers of science and mathematics. We believe that the entire 
bill would be stronger and more precisely directed to the problems of the edu- 
cational system if the inducements to better education were general, rather than 
confined and specialized. 

Even with these reservations, however, Mr. Chairman, I am bound to say that 
we believe that if H. R. 10381 were to be enacted into law without the change 
of a word or a comma, the country and its educational system would be a great 
deal better off than they are now. For at least we would have taken, even with 
a somewhat unbalanced emphasis, a long step forward toward a recognition of 
the responsibilities of the Federal Government for the adequacy of our educa- 
tional system from bottom to top. 

In our opinion, the principal and conspicuous lack in these three bills is their 
failure to recognize the enormous needs of local and State school system for 
more and better classrooms and more and better teachers. On several occasions 
I have testified before this committee, and before its counterpart in the Senate, 
on the extent of these needs, and I will not repeat here those facts which are 
now well known and generally conceded. Because we believe it is essential to 
meet these needs, we wish to endorse wholeheartedly H. R. 10763, introduced 
by Representative Metcalf. This bill not only recognizes the Federal responsi- 
bility for helping the States to make up the shortages of classrooms. It goes 
further, to recognize for the first time what has long been plain—that the 
standards of personnel and performance of the teaching profession cannot be 
raised without raising their economic status, and that their economic status 
cannot be raised fast enough or far enough without the injection of massive 
grants of Federal money. 

There is one other respect in which we believe H. R. 10763 represents a dis- 
tinct advance over any of its predecessor bills in Congress: For the first time, 
as far as we know, Federal aid is projected on a scale commensurate with the 
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need. If I read the bill correctly, the sliding scale of aid per child of school 
age would provide approximately $1 billion in fiscal year 1959, $2 billion in the 
following fiscal year, and ultimately between 4 and 5 billion dollars, based on 
the schol-age population of 40 to 45 million children. I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of recognizing that Federal aid to education must be not only 
sound in principle and design but adequate in amount. The number of children 
to be provided for has already outstripped the State and local resource and is 
increasing at the rate of about a million and a half a year. 

In stating our support for H. R. 10763, we do not wish to suggest that this 
would preclude a program of scholarships and fellowships, similar to that con- 
tained in H. R. 10881 but broadened and liberalized. We merely wish to em- 
phasize our view that first priority should be given to the basic needs of the 
school system which should include not only the cultivation of the most talented 
young people but a proper attention to the average children and to those at the 
other end of the scale—the less talented and the slow learners from whom 
many of our delinquents are recruited. For our educational system must serve 
not the purposes only of science and defense, but of the total society. 


AN EMERGENCY SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


I turn now briefly and finally, Mr. Chairman, to the economics of this issue. 
A year ago when I appeared before the committee, one of the members chided me 
for advocating so large an expenditure in a time of threatening inflation. I 
believed then, as I do now, that even in an economy of limited resources, expendi- 
tures for education should have a very urgent priority in the scale of expenditures, 
public and private. 

But now there is an added urgency, growing out of the recession and the 
increasing unemployment of manpower and resources. The urgency is very great 
indeed, to capture the productivity of labor and capital which, while they are 
idle, are irretrievably lost. I wonder if you gentlemen have stopped to cal- 
culate how great that loss can be. If we assume that unemployment of 2 million 
is minimal and unavoidable, then every million unemployed above that level 
represents a loss of about $600 million a month in goods and services not pro- 
duced. Recorded unemployment is now above 5 million, not counting part-time 
unemployment equivalent to a million or more. Thus we have currently a waste 
of resources on a scale approaching $2.5 billion a month. In this sense, one might 
say, we could build our schools without cost, by using resources that would other- 
wise be idle and producing nothing. 

This, of course, is the economic reasoning that underlies the many proposals 
for undertaking and speeding up public works of many useful kinds. I suggest 
to you that among such works schools should rank first—certainly ahead of 
post offices, ahead of highways, even ahead of conservation projects. 

The Congress has approved some programs of public works for this emerg- 
ency and is considering others. We of ADA propose to you that you enact an 
emergency school construction bill, to provide at once $2 billion outright to 
States for construction of some 50,000 urgently needed classrooms. All over 
the country there are plans for long-needed schools which have long waited 
tor the funds necessary to build them. Such a program, enacted with the 
same sense of urgency that is speeding a housing bill and other works bills 
through Congress, would enable construction to begin this spring and provide 
2,000 or 3,000 schools for occupancy during the next school year. It would 
reach into every State, providing thousands of man-years of employment at the 
site and for the materials and services needed to build and equip the schools. 
And, above all, it would provide the classrooms so desperately needed. 

Must we admit that they cannot be built because we don’t pay for them out 
of gasoline taxes and 5-cent stamps, or charge them to phony “trust funds’’? 
Is that how we decide our national priorities? We think not. To admit that 
would be to admit that we are prisoners of our own bookkeeping and not free 
to decide our own welfare. I think we have already had too much of that 
kind of decision. 

Mr. Chairman, we realize that there are many problems between such a plan 
and its objective, but we refuse to eoncede that they are more than American 
ingenuity can solve. The need is almost universally acknowledged; the re- 
sources are available. The test is whether American democracy is purposeful 
and resourceful enough to bring them together for the common good. ‘This, 
we submit, is the meaning of the challenge of sputnik. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Before we adjourn and before my friend from. 
Massachusetts leaves, let me announce the meeting place for tomorrow. 
Tomorrow our committee will meet at 10 o’clock in the committee 
room in the George Washington Inn. It is on the first floor. 

Our witnesses tomorrow are Dr. Edgar Fuller, Dr. John Holden 
of Vermont, Dr. H. Grant West, and Dr. Austin R. Meadows. 

May I express the appreciation also to my other friends from 
Alabama who came in and have attended a part of these hearings, 
Dr. Kermit Johnson of Tuscaloosa, Dr. Fred Simmons, of Birming- 
ham, Charlie Martin and J. R. Snellgrove. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 the committee recessed to reconvene on 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958, at 10 a. m. in the committee room of 
the George Washington Inn.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


Housr or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecIAL Epucation 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL Epucation, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a. m. in the 
committee room, George Washington Inn, Hon. Carl Elliott presid- 
ing. 

Present : Subcommittee on Special Education: Representatives Elli- 
ott (chairman), McGovern, Wainwright, and Nicholson. 

Subcommittee on General Education: Representatives Bailey, 
Udall, and Frelinghuysen. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; Charles Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief in- 
vestigator, and Mary P. Allen, clerk. (Subcommittee on Special 
Education). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Our witnesses today will be A. John Holden, president of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and State commissioner of educa- 
tion of Vermont; and accompany Dr. Holden is Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Dr. Holden and Dr. Fuller, we are happy to have you, and we look 
forward, as always, to the receipt of very challenging and stimulat- 
ing testimony from you. You may proceed in any manner that you 
see fit. We have a copy of the statement by Dr. Holden and you, and 
however you desire to present that to us will be satisfactory insofar as 
the Chair is concerned. 


STATEMENT OF A. JOHN HOLDEN, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. EDGAR 
FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL OF CHIEF 
STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Horpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
A. John Holden, commissioner of education for the State of Vermont 
and president of the Council of Chief State School officers. 

I have with me here today Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary 
of the council, who is known to the committee. 

We had expected to have two other chief State school officers here 
with us, but they have been unable to reach Washington today. 
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The Cuarrman. If I may interrupt, I notice there is one of those 
whom you had expected to accompany you, Dr. Austin R. Meadows, 
State superintendent of education for the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Hoxpen. I will speak primarily for the council as a whole, 
though I will include some direct references to the situation in my own 
State of Vermont. Dr. Fuller will speak for the council as a whole. 

The council is composed of the State superintendents and State 
commissioners of education of all the States. 

All of us are aware of the demands from many quarters for im- 
proved quality in education. State and local school boards, citizens 
groups and professional organizations were never so active on this 
front. None of these is more sensitive to the need for improvement 
than we who occupy positions as chief State school officers. 

We realize that money alone will not guarantee equality in educa- 
tion, but we believe it will help by providing the conditions under 
which desirable change can take place. We are convinced that, with- 
out adequate support an improvement in the quality of education is 
quite impossible under modern conditions. 

There has been great interest expressed from all quarters in im- 
proving the quality of education, and I think anybody who searches 
the record with regard to attention to public education will have to 
admit that the educators themselves have been more keenly aware and 
more vocal about the need for improving the quality than anybody 
else. 

A change in the quality or anything else requires a change in what 
various people do. You are not going to affect what goes on in the 
classrooms without some kind of change in what the teachers do. 
That means either changing the teachers, and that can happen only 
slowly and at more expense, or it means changes in the outlook in the 
way the existing ones do things, and that requires a great deal of 
in-service education, supervisory activity, stimulation, and provision 
of various materials and equipment. 

I think this is the point that is often overlooked when some people 
seem to feel that more money will not do anything about changing 

uality. I repeat, it provides the conditions whereby quality can 
evelop, and any significant change cannot come about without more 
attention and time on the supervisory and administrative level. 

We have great faith that boards of education, professional edu- 
cators, and citizen groups at both the local and State levels are in a 
mood and have the capacity to use any Federal funds granted in ways 
which will improve the quality of education. 

We are certain that the public schools must have a significantly 
higher level of support if they are to play the positive role that they 
must assume in strengthening our Nation in the decades to come. 

There are sharp differences of opinion as to whether this increased 
support should come through local, State, or Federal channels. At 
present the proportions are approximately 57 percent. local, 40 per- 
cent State and 3 percent Federal, across the Nation. 

We believe the Federal Government should do more. The standing 
policy of the Council of Chief State School Officers reads as follows : 

Financing the education program is a joint local, State, and Federal responsi- 
bility. Taxes for the support of education should be levied and collected by the 


units of local, State, and Federal governments which can perform this function 
most effectively and equitably. Wealth should be taxed where it exists to the 
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extent necessary to provide every child an opportunity for at least an elementary 
and secondary education of high quality wherever he may live. 

The Council policy places primary emphasis on local initiative and 
responsibility backed up by a jointly financed foundation program 
based on the varying financial abilities of the respective local ad- 
ministrative units. It further holds, and I quote: 

Federal funds should be made available to the States to supplement State 
and local funds to the extent necessary to enable each State to finance an ade- 
quate foundation program of education after reasonable local and State efforts 
have been made. 

From the opinions expressed by many chief State school officers, 
which we shall enter into the record later in our testimony today, you 
may judge as to the extent to which they consider these conditions to 
have ten met. That is, reasonable local and State efforts. 

Speaking personally, I hold that it would be a tragedy if our 
Nation, in this hour of need, should be paralyzed as to educational 
progress simply over the question of channeling the sorely needed 
funds. 

We need to use the progressive and efficient tax system of the na- 
tional government for education, as a matter of fairness. The locali- 
ties have in thousands of cases exhausted the local property tax, and 
the States have raised increasingly greater funds in recent years. 

In my own State of Vermont, median local school tax rates have 
increased 48.5 percent in the past 5 years; the maximum local rate 
has increased over 59 percent in 5 years, and property has serious 
limits everywhere as a fair and economic basis for taxation. 

State aid to local school districts is nearly 314 times what it was 10 
years ago, and 62 percent more than the figure of 5 years ago. Ex- 
penditures in my State for public elementary and secondary education 
and for the education of teachers are 314 times as great as 10 years 
ago, having gone up 83.5 percent in the past 5 years. We have made 
great efforts, with local property taxes high and the state’s personal 
income tax one of the highest in the Nation. 

That increased enrollments are only a factor in these trends can 
be seen from the fact that in our own State our enrollment went up 
only about 21 percent in 10 years and 12 percent in the last 5. Much of 
the increased cost is due to inflation, and we are still unable to compete 
with other occupations for the services of as many competent teachers 
and administrators as we need. States with greater population in- 
creases and more mobility of population are in even greater need than 
we are. 

With this introduction, I will ask my colleague, Dr. Fuller, to 
proceed with further testimony. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Before Dr. Fuller testifies, I wonder if I could 
ask a few brief questions of Commissioner Holden. 

Mr. Exviorr. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Your statement as to the council’s position, 
Commissioner, says that, “Taxes for the support of education should 
be levied and collected by the units of local, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments which can perform this function most effectively and 
equitably.” 

If we took that as our only test as to how aggressively the Federal 
Government should be joining in the solution of this national prob- 
lem, we might end up by doing all the raising of taxes and the dis- 
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tribution for school purposes instead of a relatively small increase 
of the 3 percent which we are now contributing, would we not? 

Mr. Hoxpen. I think the question of where the taxing is done is 
tied up also with the matter of control and initiative. I cannot give 
reference in our stated policy. It is certainly a well-established prin- 
ciple among public school educators in this country that the people in 
the local districts have the ultimate say in many of the decisions 
concerning the operations of their school programs. They also must 
have the ultimate say as to how much money, whether it is worth- 
while to spend a little more to get a little more of something or 
other. That is this principle that is sometimes called tax leeway. 

If the local district is so pressed to support a minimum program 
of education, they do not any more, have that option of adding 
kindergartens, for instance, in our case or any additions or improve- 
ments to their program. I think the “effectivity” part covers that. 
In other words, I think the effectively supported system of education 
in our country involves that the funds should come from all of these 
levels with varying degrees of flexibility and with varying degrees of 
control. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Is it your position that in your own opinion, at 
least, the money should continue to come from local sources? You 
might argue that is not the most effective and equitable way in which 
we should finance our schools. You said some could argue, I could 
not, that the Federal Government might be more effective and equita- 
ble as the source of funds, the tax collecting agency. 

Mr. Hoipen. Speaking personally, and this purely personal, since 
you have asked the question——— 

Mr. Frevinecuuysen. I do not suppose you have a council policy. 

Mr. Hoxpen. As to any proportion or other, have we, Dr. Fuller? 

Mr. Fuuier. No. 

Mr. Hotpen. The point is the taxpaying ability, the wealth of 
these local units, vary so tremendously. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. But you, generally speaking, feel that those 
resources should be utilized. 

Mr. Horpen. To support education. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. And pretty fully utilized. 

Mr. Hotpen. They should not be utilized to the point where they 
are all taken up in offering a minimum or less program. The idea of 
local support, that is the flexible margin. That is the place where 
the will of the local people can make itself felt in designing and sup- 
porting their educational program. If they have to tax themselves 
to unprecedented amounts simply to keep teachers from going off to 
other districts, they are not going to be able to provide added educa- 
tional opportunities there. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If they are taxed beyond their capacity in 
order to provide adequate salaries and adequate facilities, perhaps 
something should be done, but in many cases they are not anywhere 
reaching their capacity. 

Mr. Hoxpen. I think the situation is very uneven with regard to 
that. 

Mr. Fre,incuHuysen. What worries me a little bit is the suggestion 
of a “massive Federal program.” I am not sure from your statement 
whether you are suggesting a massive Federal program in order to 
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correct the inequities which exist, or not, but the massive Federal 
program might well lead to a diminution of the local effort. 

Mr. Hoven. The implications of this testimony for the present 
legislation will come out an we unfold this, because we have the opin- 
ions of a large majority of the chief State school officers. 

I would like Dr. Fuller to say a word on that if he wants to. 

Mr. Futuer. The amount of money spent in each year in America 
for its public elementary and secondary schools is $12 billion or so, 
and the proportions, as Dr. Holden has said, are presently 57 percent 
local, 40 percent State, 3 percent Federal. 

I do not know just what you mean, Mr. Frelinghuysen, by the word 
“massive”, but I would say that the percentages are about like this: 
If you had a billion dollars a year of Federal support, it would be 
8.5 percent, which, if you added it to the Federal 3 percent, would 
make the Federal 11.5 percent. 

Our viewpoint, and I am sure this represents the opinion of all of 
the chief State school officers, is that the present State and local sup- 
port should not be diminished, but that the needs of education could 
absorb Federal funds to include programs which would improve the 
quality and should be added to what States and local communities 
do now. I think that is the attitude that is expressed. 

Incidentally, the policy statement which President Holden read was 
written in 1948 and emphasized quality then. That is not a post- 
sputnik idea. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. Nobody has bothered to define, this morning, 
what a “massive program” would be, but there have been suggestions 
that the minimum the Government should do is a 4 or 5 billion 
payment each year to strengthen the educational system. My point is, 
whether an injection of that size might well not diminish the local 
and state effort and certainly might well not increase the effort. I 
would assume that you are saying if we should spend twice as much 
as we now are each year, in 10 years time that a large percentage of 
that should still come from sources other than the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is that not so? 

Mr. Futter. In our testimony in the Senate just a month ago 
today, President Holden read into the record the entire policy state- 
ment from the policy bulletin that was published in 1949. It has not 
been changed since. It read like tomorrow. It reads as if it were 
written after sputnik. It defines carefully the local responsibility, 
the State responsibility, the Federal responsibility, and it places great 
emphasis on the local responsibility and local autonomy. 

All the way through that policy bulletin there is a great emphasis 
on that. 

The second great emphasis is on State responsibility. Of course, 
that State responsibility, in a financial sense, has doubled during the 
past 25 years in the percentage of support and has been multiplied 
many times over in the number of dollars, of course, because of the 
inflationary trend and greater costs and complexity of the educational 
program. 

I think that the policy statement of 1948 of the council, as I said 
to an international group which is taking of those to Rome to an 
international meeting in the near future, “Reads like tomorrow,” and 
certainly would be in accord with the implications of what you say, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, about local and State responsibility. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. I just wanted to bring out that you are 
certainly saying that any Federal program should underline the 
continuing responsibility at other levels of government. 

Mr. Fuuzer. That is right. 

Mr. FretincHuyseEn. If you just took that one test, whether it is 
going to be effective and equitable, you could argue that the Federal 
Government could do the entire job most effectively and most 
equitably 

Mr. Futter. With the whole policy statement there is no chance of 
that misunderstanding. This is just a quotation from it. 

Mr. FretincHouysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuuier. I would like to say at the beginning of my testimony 
that I am very pleased to have the chairmen of both subcommittees 
here and to have on the other side of aisle, as you gentlemen to say, 
such a very good friend of education as Peter Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey. 

I shall move immediately to the consideration of a few selected 
administrative details in the various proposals before you, and then 
read into the record, the general attitudes expressed in regard to the 
various bills by chief State school officers. 

First, scholarship commissions: We shall refer, Mr. Chairman, to 
the administration’s bill, section 122b and to the Hill-EFlliott bill, sec- 
tion 207a, both of w hich deal with the establishment of State scholar- 
ship commissions. 

In section 123b of the administration’s bill there is uncertainty 
about how the State scholarship commission shall come into being, 
with statutory language that— 

Any State desiring to participate * * * may do so by establishing a State 
commission on Federal scholarships or designating an existing agency of the 
State to serve as the State commission on Federal scholarships * * *. 

This vagueness raises many questions. How does each State pro- 
vide for its State scholarship commission? Does it wait for its legis- 
lature to meet? Does the law imply that the governor shall appoint 
the State scholarship commission? Would it be possible for the 
State educational agency to administer the law completely, so far as 
the Federal Government is concerned? It is entirely possible that in 
some States there would be so much doubt about these points that con- 
fusion and delay would result. 

On the other hand, section 207a of the Hill-Elliott bill enables a 





* * * by establishing through its State educational agency, a State commission 
on scholarships and student loans broadly representative of scientific, educa- 
tional—at both the secondary and higher educational level—and public interests 
in the State * * *. 

This is a definite provision and has marked advantages in practice. 
It makes the scholarship awards sequential to the guidane e, counseling, 
and testing provisions, and coordinates the results of this program 
with the scholarship awards. Such coordination is highly desirable. 
Such a program could be placed in effect quickly and smoothly in 
every State. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking here about the Hill-Elliott bill and 
the administration’s bill which provide for statewide guidance and 
counseling for high-school students, and the administration’s bill 
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spells out statewide testing programs as well. Both have scholarship 
programs that would logically be the capstone of guidance, counseling, 
and testing. If a State, for whatever reason, should set up a State 
scholarship commission which, in operation, would divorce itself from 
the process and results of the guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams, both the effects of the guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams and the incentives for such programs would be largely lost. 

_ The administration’s bill is likely, because of the vagueness of the 
provision for establishment of the State scholarship commission, to 
separate in some States the guidance, counseling, and testin provided 
for in title I, part A, from the scholarship program authorized in 
title I, part B. The Hill-Elliott bil] provides that the State scholar- 
ship commission shall have representatives of scientific, educational, 
and public interests of the State, with representation from both sec- 
ondary and higher education. It is clear in its provision for the 
State scholarship commission, insures that the commission shall be 
broadly representative of the educational and citizen interests in the 
State, and tends to encourage coordination of the guidance, counsel- 
ing, and testing with the scholarship awards program. 

I might add there that Secretary Folsom and Assistant Secretary 
Richardson, who have had primary responsibility for drafting the 
administration’s bill are in accord with this testimony so far as T can 
tell, but there are certain general rules in the Bureau of the Budget 
which led to the language which we think would cause considerable 
difficulties in the States, 


MATCHING 


Now with regard to matching under titles I and II, the administra- 
tion’s bill authorizes $25 million annually for State educational agen- 
cles to assist in the early discovery of student aptitudes through guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing, and to strengthen State action in teacher 
training, supervision, curriculum modernization, and related activities 
in support of science and mathematics instruction. 

Title III authorizes Federal] funds for improving State statistics 
in education. All three titles require 50-50 matching for all Federal 
funds used for State administration. 

The Hill-Elliott bill authorizes Federal funds for State adminis. 
trative expenses in titles II, Scholarships ; VI, Summer School and 
Extension Courses for Teachers; VIII, Guidance and Counseling; 
[X, Science, Mathematics and Modern Foreign Language Consult- 
ants; and XIT, Vocational Education in Occupations Essential to 
National Defense. None of these funds for State administration re- 
quires matching, 

The difference is very important to the State educational agencies, 

° ° x be > ° mein 
especially during the first year. We strongly favor the Hill-Elliott 
matching provisions for practical reasons, while lauding the admin- 
istrative structure and generosity of the administration’s bill. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. May I just interrupt there, Dr. Fuller? As 


. 


[ understand your testimony, the Hill-Elhott bil] does not require 
matching. 


Mr. Funuer. Not on the administrative funds. 


Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You cannot favor matching provisions if 
they do not have any requirement for matching. 
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Mr. Fuuxer. I stand corrected there. We stand in favor of the 
Hill-Elliott bill on matching provisions in these particular regions. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Of course, I would like to call attention to 
this. Mr. Kearns, of Pennsylvania, objected when we had the school 
construction bill with the Federal Government having anything to 
do with what he considered State property. It might be nice for 
States not to have to share in any obligations, to participate in these 
programs; but one of the functions, it seems to me, of a Federal 
program, is to encourage other levels of the government to do more 
along the proper lines. In other words, stimulation would be lacking 
if the Federal Government put up all the money for the State re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Furr. I think later in the testimony you will see that the 
council is not against matching as such. It is against matching imme- 
diately, which is impossible in many States. In most States, it would 
postpone the entire program a year. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If we are talking about expediting a program 
we might have a suspension of the requirement for the first year. 

Mr. Fuuzier. That is our suggestion later in the testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, only 17 State legislatures meet in regular sessions 
during 1958. Before any of the Federal legislation you are now con- 
sidering is likely to become law, and before plans can be made for 
its administration in the States, these 17 legislatures will have ad- 
journed, most of them until January 1959. 

State educational agencies can seldom match the Federal funds for 
State administration without legislative action, and the amounts 
involved would scarcely justify expensive special sessions of State 
legislatures. Matching provisions will probably delay the program 
a full year for many States. 

If matching requirements for the administrative expenses of State 
educational agencies under titles I, II, and V of the administration’s 
bill are necessary from the viewpoint of your committee, we respect- 
fully suggest that any such matching feature be postponed 1 year. 

In other words, I have recently talked around the table with 12 
far western chief State school officers only a week ago. Two weeks 
before that, President Holden and I talked with 13, I believe, around 
the table from the middlewest and south in St. Louis. 

One chief State school officer after another said that they could not 
meet these matching requirements the first year in their States. They 
were very serious about that regardless of their viewpoints about 
ultimate matching. 

So, as we have pleaded with Secretary Folsom, with Commissioner 
Derthick, and with Assistant Secretary Elliott Richardson to post- 
pone the matching for 1 year, we again plead with this committee 
to make the bill practicable on matching provisions because the States 
simply cannot match with their legislatures not in session and with 
these amounts involved. 

I think, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that the reason the matching provisions 
of the Hill-Elliott were used, there was not a specific use of that term, 
because there are some provisions in the Hill-Elliott bill that do re- 
quire matching. So I think it could be taken literally as well as in the 
sense that I explained on these particular State administration 
provisions. 
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ADEQUACY 


We believe the Hill-Elliott bill is more adequate for the needs 
of the times than that proposed by the administration, insofar as the 
amount of Federal funds to be authorized is concerned. The Murray- 
Metcalf bill is more adequate than either, and is more in accord with 
the basic policies of the council than either of the bills which pro- 
vide for multiple special aids. The later are acceptable only if they 
are the best the Congress will enact. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me interrupt at that point, Mr. Fuller. I have 
not read the Murray-Metcalf bill, but my understanding was that re- 
lated to school construction. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Fourier. And salaries of teachers. There are two titles. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I have one question on this problem of 
adequacy. 

So many times we talk about the adequacy of a bill only in terms of 
the amount of dollars that may be expended. You seem to say that 
the more money we can expend, the more quality the bill has. 

I wonder if it is really true. Certainly, the amount of money that 
would be allotted for the 10,000 scholarships would be more or less 
adequate to handle the 10,000 scholarships. If you have 40,000 
scholarships, you may have to have 4 times as much money. But it 
does not necessarily follow, does it, that one is more adequate than 
the other unless you say the Federal "responsibility really is to provide 
sufficient funds to give scholarships to everybody who needs them or 
everybody who is presently not going on to school. 

In other words, 100,000 scholarships would be more adequate than 
10,000. Of course, there would be more, but whether the Federal 
function would be served better by providing 100,000 scholarships, 
I think is a very important question. 

Mr. Futter. I agree that it would not. I think the reply to that is 
that the reservoir of need is so great that 10,000 will not be enough to 
cause the stimulation that is required, that 40 ,000 is still comparatively 
small. Twenty thousand would be twice as good as 10, because the 
second 10,000 ‘scholarships would go to people as needing and as 
deserving as the first 10,000. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Again, I do not really want to argue with you, 
Mr. Fuller, because I think we are certainly both in favor of the same 
general principle, but I think there have been arguments presented 
that the 10,000 scholarships may overstimulate interest in young 
people in going to college and thereby, hopelessly sroansieaeel 
what will be heavily taxed fac ilities, the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. If you give 40,000, it will provide even more excessive stimu- 
lation and ov erburdening on these college facilities. 

Again, looking at the national merit ‘scholarships, very few scholar- 
ships have any very tremendous effect on the numbers who take them 
or the respect with which the winners are held back home. So the 
10,000 scholarships are not necessarily limited to just the ones who 
receive the direct benefit. The Federal stimulation will be far broader 
than that. 

Mr. Fuuier. I agree with that. I think it is a matter of degree 
and a matter of fitting in the provisions of any proposed legislation 
to see what it will do, to see what its impact will be on the problem 
which it attempts to solve. 

98049—58—pt. 3——_8 
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To go back to the large figures, that is the total enterprise of edu- 
cation, if you were to choose the way that you would like to add a 
billion dollars for the support of elementary and secondary public 
school, you would be adding 8.5 percent to the support of the ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools. 

Leaving aside for the moment, the means, an 8.5- -percent increase 
in the support of the elementary and secondar y school, I think, would 
be regarded as highly desirable by everyone. The difference of opin- 
ion would be whether it comes from local taxes or State taxes or 
Federal taxes or some combination of those sources. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not arguing that the educational system 
could not use substantially more every year. What worries me is the 
assumption that the bigger a Federal program is, the more adequate 
it 1s. 

It seems to me we might begin to lose ground and not gain it, if 
we get into this kind of a program or into a variety of programs such 
as we are presently considering, too vigorously, it will result in a 
lack of effort. It will create the feeling that the Government will 
provide scholarships, and the Ford F oundation and business will not 
need to worry about it. There is so much more available since we 
have shown our generosity, once we can be persuaded to show it, even 
more vigorously a on. 

Mr. Fuuzer. I understand your concern, and I might even add that 
over a period of many years some of us have felt the same w ay about 
1 or 2 States where the State has assumed more than three-quarters 
of the total cost of education. In those 1 or 2 States, the local ini- 
tiative and the local participation in some districts has been under- 
mined, 

I remember debating it in 1947 and debating on the side of reduc- 
ing the State aid, the same principle there that is involved. That is, 
it ought to be a process where the balance of payments by the levels of 
government is appropriate. 

Our principal point here in that regard is that 57 percent, national 
average, on the local real estate tax which bears 98 percent of the local 
cost for schools, even though less for other public services, 40 percent 
is State shared and 3 perc ent feder ally shared, in view of the cold hard 
facts of the tax system, and the way the competitors for the educa- 
tional tax dollar operate, is not a balanced financial affair for educa- 
tion. 

That case, I think is a very strong case. You get into large num- 
bers before you vary the Federal participation very much from 3 
percent. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysEN. Again, what worries me is, just as an example, 
my own State. It has no State income tax, no State sales tax. It is 
presently considering a State scholarship program. What incentive 
is there for us to develop additional sources to support our school 
systems or additional ways in which to support our schools, if we are 
going to be taxed a lot more than we will get back in order to support a 
Federal program? What I am afraid of is that we will inject. our- 
selves so vigorously into this thing because the tax sources are so 
limitless at the national level that we will bypass and reduce the 
effort which logically could be made and should be made at the State 
level. 
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Mr. Fuuier. I would be against that, I think, as much as you, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. How can you prevent it ? 

Mr. Fuuzer. I do not think you have to worry about preventing 
it as long as you keep the Federal participation in one digit per- 
centagewlse. 

Mr. FRreLINGHUYSEN. One digit might make all the difference of 
doing something or doing nothing at other levels, in my opinion. 

Mr. Futxer. I talked to the commissioner of your State for half an 
hour yesterday on the telephone, and he told me about two cases he 
had. In one case in a New Jersey school district the debt service and 
the current cost for capital outlay is $85 a pupil per year. In this 
particular school district it is so heavy that the commissioner says 
it is intefering seriously with their current educational budget for the 
payment of teachers and for other current expenses. 

Mr. FretincHouyseNn. An intolerable burden at the local level does 
not mean that there is a Federal responsibility in itself. It means that 
there is a responsibility for some other level of government to come 
in and help out. 

In my opinion, in a great many States, there has not been enough 
done. 

Mr. Fuixer. Not necessarily. New Jersey has made great strides in 
recent years. <All of these are in spite of those individuals. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. I would like to see them continue to make 
those efforts. I do not want to do anything at the Federal level which 
would prevent them from even considering such action. 

Mr. Exxiotr. The gentleman from West Virginia has a question. 

Mr. Batey. Dr. Fuller, I recall a previous testimony before this 
subcommittee indicated that there are approximately 200,000 high- 
school graduates available annually that should and are qualified for 
entrance into college. Whether you take the administration’s pro- 
gram of 10,000 scholarships or whether you take the Hill-Elliott pro- 
posal of say 40,000, what recommendations do you have to make to 
this committee that we do about the other 190,000 or the 160,000 that 
possibly ought to be in college, too ? 

Mr. Fuuver, On that point, Mr. Bailey, I would be inclined to 
recognize the point that Mr. Frelinghuysen has made. 

The Federal Government would not be under any obligation to 
meet the full need. I think that the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility is to supplement the State and local resources and that either 
10,000 would supplement or 40,000 would supplement and the 40,000 
would supplement more ; therefore we like it better. 

Mr. Bairry. The way it works out, Doctor, usually is that too many 
do not get an opportunity to go to college because they are not finan- 
cially able to go to college. My State is largely industrial and mining. 
The boy coming out of a mining family does not have the money to go 
to college. He gets drafted into the Army. Some of the others are 
more fortunate and go to college and get an exemption from military 
service. There are those angles. I just wonder what you propose to 
do about those who do not get the scholarships. 

Mr. Futter. There is a multiplicity of effort, a great deal of 
effort at the State level. Increasing numbers of States now have 
scholarship programs of their own, Then there are private scholar- 
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ships. There are loan funds. There are many ways used to supple- 
ment anything that the Federal Government should do. 

I, for one, would not contend that the Federal Government ought 
to insure that all of those who are not now going, should go. I think 
that the Federal Government’s share is a reasonable share; and tn 
considering the other needs in education, I would say that to push 
scholarships beyond the number in the Hill-Elliott bill would be over- 
emphasizing that part of the participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Barter. Do you think, Doctor, that it should be a temporary 
program to train scientists, the question of national defense? Is this 
to be a permanent arrangement, or is it just to demonstrate to the 
States what should be in the local districts and what can be done by 
providing these scholarships? What is the urgency back of it? 

Mr. Fourier. One is a 4-year program. One is a 6-year program. 
The Murray-Metcalf bill is a program that is open ended as to time. 

I think that Congress always has the prerogative of making any 
changes it wants to. It can always change the terms of the authoriz- 
in legislation. 

Mr. Battery. I might interject that it usually does. 

Mr, Futuer. I might say, Mr. Bailey, it does when you get hold of 
it as in the 815,874 legislation that you are the father of. 

Mr. Battey. That is not in too good shape. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Fuller, just to put this figure of 10,000 and 
40,000 in prospective, could you tell us what the ‘enrollments are in 
colleges now, approximately ? 

Mr. Fuuier. Slightly over 3 million. 

Mr. McGovern. Presumably that will increase considerably in the 
next 5 or 10 years. Are we not expecting a real explosion as far as 
college enrollments are concerned ? 

Mr. Futter. Yes, that has been well advertised by the colleges who 
are sometimes in competition with us for funds. That does not imply 
lack of cooperation with the colleges or sympathy for their problems, 
but they are advertising the problems to come, the same problems that 
public elementary and secondary schools have been suffering under 
for the past 6 or 8 years. So I do not shed quite as many tears over 
the load to come in the colleges as I do over the load we already have 
in the elementary schools. 

I might say that the largest number of births in America in any 
one year was last year. The second largest number of births in 
America in any one year was the year before last. The third largest 
number of births in any one year was 3 years ago. 

So that the largest crops of youngsters, over 4 million each year, 
are coming up. They have not enter red kindergarten yet. The load 
there is increasing very rapidly, not percentagewise, but in absolute 
numbers, far more rapidly than perhaps the college enrollments. 

Mr. McGovern. I personally am interested in seeing something done 
in assisting education in every level from kinderg: irten right on 
through the doctor of philosophy, but I do not think we ought to be 
talking about a massive program as though we had some kind of 
an overwhelming proposal in considering 40, 000 scholarships in terms 
of college enrollments that are already at 3 million. We are cer tainly 
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not adding to the burdens of enrollment by increasing it by probably 
less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Futter. I would agree with that. 

Mr. McGovern. Presumably, some of these 40,000 would go to col- 
lege anyway. They would find some way to get there. But we are 
trying to give a little recognition to scholarships also. 

Mr. Extiorr. Doctor, may I ask you this question? Did you see the 
census report that came out, I Shan yesterday, that America now 
has 174 million people? 

Mr. Fuuter. I read it in two papers since yesterday. 

Mr. Exxiorr. 174 million people as against 150 million in 1950 or 
150.5 million in 1950, 

Mr. Warnwricnt. Mr. Elliott, I wonder if Dr. Fuller realized that 
1 out of every 20 people who have ever lived are alive today. I have 
that from no less a source than Dr, Killian. He also made projections 
into the future, but I do want to give his projections. 

[f that is true, the problem that we are dealing with is massive. 

{ wonder whether you felt, either personally or in your official 
capacity, that we ought to stress at this time because of the nature 
of the problem, not only as to size but because of the potential Soviet 
threat, a quilitative approach or a quantitative approach. We have 
had two illustrious scientists, Dr. von Braun and Dr. Teller, who 
have appeared before us who have emphasized specifically, the quali- 
tative approach as against the quantitative approach. 

Mr. Futxer. I would say to that, that I do not regard those as 
being in opposition to each other. It is not a question of either/or. 
In the elementary and secondary schools, in order to get quality in 
any particular area, you have to have general quality. The reason 
for that is that the elementary teacher teaches all subjects in the first 
eight grades. In many States, this comprises a situation where a 
teacher cannot be an excellent teacher in mathematics or science 
and not be an excellent teacher, period. You do not specialize. That 
is why the Tellers and the sivsoena scientists sometimes fail to 
comprehend, and that is that there are some 33 million youngsters 
in schools where specialization and quality in one field in those 
schools is impossible to get. It is very far above the quality of those 
schools, as entire schools. 

Mr. Warnwricurt. I stole the floor from you. I am apologetic. 
Can I continue this? 

Mr. Extiorr. I promised the floor to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You are painting a pretty bleak picture about 
how many people are going to be born next year, but this system 
is just the same as the big family system. 

If a family has five children and they have another one they find 
a bedroom for him, enough to eat, keep him warm, and they have 
another one. So that is what we will do. 

I do not think anybody here believes that we are not going to take 
care of the education of our schoolchildren, regardless of how many 
are born next year or the year after. 

Mr. Fuuuer. That is what we are pleading for. But there are 
about 800,000 schoolchildren on half-day sessions, and the over- 
crowding in the American classrooms, not just the number who are 
in excess, but the overcrowding affects 7 million schoolchildren today. 
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We have been pleading for years to add that extra bedroom. 
Mr. Nicuotson. How many million have we? Start from the 
oe artens through high school. 
ULLER. Roughly, around 35 million. Seven million of them, 
a Gfth, 


Mr. Nicuotson. They have to go to school in the afternoon instead 
of the morning. Would you tell me why it is a hardship to go to 
school at 12 o’clock instead of 8 ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Because they need to go all day. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You do not have to go all day. They have two 
sessions. One is the first session. 

Mr. Fuuier. But they cannot cover the whole thing in half a day. 
The school day is being lengthened under the impact of modern re- 
quirements rather than shortened. You cannot give a child an ade- 
quate education on a half-time basis. I think that ought to be assumed 
as true. It is more true today than it has ever been in the history 
of education, because the complexity of things that teachers have to 
teach today are greater today than they have ever been before. The 
public is demanding more quality. A teacher cannot do double time 
and still give that quality to pupils who are only going to school 
half time. 

It is simply like digging a ditch. You can dig more ditch in 8 hours 
than you can dig in 4 if you work at it. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Is that the system? The teacher works all day and 
the children only work half a day. 

Mr. Fourier. Frequently. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Is that what we do? 

Mr. Fouuter. That is what we do for 800,000 children today. 

Mr. Nicwo3son. 800,000 out of 15 million? Of course, when I was 
a boy, the teacher had eight grades in a great many country districts. 
They could not help having it because there would only be about 25 
or 30 children who went there, and they would be at various ages. 

When they came down to high school, they apparently were just as 
smart as the people who lived where they only had 1 grade in the 
school, or 2. I do not understand it, but I am convinced of one thing, 
that we are going to meet the educational needs. 

All of these bills are talking about the State doing these things. It 
is not so in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Fuuuer. The State is not called on. 

Mr. Nicnotson. The State has not anything to do with it. We 
operate the schools on a town and city basis. 

Mr. Futter. It is no different from other States, such as in Com- 
missioner Holden’s State of Vermont. Of course, the operation is at 
the local basis, but in Massachusetts you have State aid to the local 
districts. These aids would be added to those State aids to the local 
districts, and that is the way it is in every State. 

Mr. Nicnorson. The State aid in Massachusetts must have started 
recently. 

Mr. Futuer. It has been there a long time. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They gave $5 million to the cities and towns out 
of the income tax, and it was based on how much they paid the school- 
teachers—a thousand dollars, I think it was. Anyone who paid over 
a thousand dollars did get a part of that $5 million. That was the 
only help that was ever given by the State of Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Futter. I will be glad to furnish you the satistics. 

Mr. Nicuotson. It has changed now on school construction, I 
think, where they get about half. 

Mr. Fuuzer. They also get many millions of dollars a year for op- 
erating eee from the State in Massachusetts at the present time. 

Mr. Nicuotsen. What do you mean “current” ¢ 

Mr. “Fuuier. Millions of dollars of State funds go to the local 
districts in Massachusetts each year for current expenses. 

Teachers salaries, supplies, and the maintenance of buildings. 
That is in addition to your program at the State level of school con- 
struction which you do have. 

Mr. Nicnoison. I guess I have been here too long, and I will have 
to get back to Massachusetts to find out what has been going on. 

Mr. Exsiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. I just wanted pursue this idea of quality as 
against, quantity. I respect your remarks and probably justified 
criticisms of the high-priced scientists. On the other hand, if we 
are faced with the tremendous increase in population and we can- 
not meet it adequately or we can only meet it at a half-way measure, 
rs we stress quality, because maybe we can afford to stress quality / 

I do not know whether you are familiar with a very learned man by 
the name of Knott, who grew up in the Nicholas Murray Butler and 
pre-Nicholas Murray B utler era, but he was the equivalent in that day, 
and he delivered a series of lec tures in 1931 at the University of Vir- 
ginia on the subject of education, reviewing back to the beginning of 
the century. I found that probably his are the most comprehensive 
lectures on this subject. He quoted extensively from Jefferson and 
from Jefferson’s papers in which Jeffersson theorized for the State of 
Virginia at that time that the correct thing for the State of Virginia 
to do was to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic to as many people 
as possible, and then after that, through a process of attrition, to boil 
it iwi specifically, and this number is given as 25 scholars from the 
State of Virginia. 

He suggested they send those 25 scholars to William and Mary, 
and that was the w ay to run the educational system. 

Mr. Futrer. Of course, it always pleases me to hear people from 
one side of the aisle quote Jefferson and the other side of the aisle 
quote Lincoln. But in Jefferson’s day 

Mr. Warnwricut. I am not quoting him in a partisan way. Iam 
quoting him as an educator. 

Mr. Futirr. In Jefferson’s day, the population was very sparse, and 
most of all, of course, it was an aggrarian society. It was a completely 
different situ: ition. It wasa pioneer farming community. 

But I do agree completely. Dr. Holden ‘read the policy statement 
of the Council which was written by the Council in 1948, and that em- 
phasizes quality in education. We all emphasize quality in education. 

It happens that I am a member of the President’s Committee for 
Scientists and Engineers. There are the scientists representing the 
learned societies in engineering and science of the United States, nearly 
30 of them. After sitting with them for 2 years, I find absolutely no 
conflict between the point of view that we have in the schools and 
their point of view. In fact, they have published out of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, a bulletin on the long-range improvement of science 
and mathematics in the elementary and secondary schools. That was 
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approved unanimously by all of these representatives of the academy 
of science and the engineering societies and scientific societies, learned 
groups of all kinds. 

So there really is no conflict. 

We are seeking quality as hard as anybody else, including Dr. 
Teller. 

Mr. Warnwrieut. On page 2 of this morning’s New York Times, 
Mr. Khrushchev is quoted as saying—it is amazing that he would 
have this much information and be up to date on our problems here 
in this room—that he has no worry as far as the Soviets are concerned, 
because they already got ahead of America, and under the American 
philosophy of education, he does not have to worry any more because 
they will stress this mass theory of educating where everybody must 
be equal, rather than the idea of selectivity and individual advance- 
ment. 

I think he has stolen the capitalist system, myself. 

Mr. Horpen. Mr. Chairman, may I put a word in on this quantity 
and quality question ? 

Mr. Exuiotr. Dr. Holden. 

Mr. Hoxpen. I do not see how it can be a choice between one or the 
other. I have heard Dr. Killian himself stress the importance of a 
sound general understanding in scientific areas of all people because 
of the fact that you do not have any selectivity with regard to voting. 

If we are trying to run our country on a democratic system where 
everybody has a vote, and public policy involves many issues which 
are at heart and have a great deal of science, we have got to develop in 
the electorate, as a whole, a reasonable underst: anding ‘of some of those 
issues, not that we train them all to be expert scientists, but there is 
something that they need in this area just as much as there is some- 
thing that the specialists need. 

Mr. Warnwricur. I might say that is one of the theories that Jeffer- 
son had. He had three basic theories. The third of his basic theories 
was that you had to train a man to a certain level so that he could 
understand democracy. 

Mr. Battey. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Warnwricnat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bamry. Would you like to leave the impression that the select 
25 in Virginia, over in Virginia might be running the show today ? 

Mr. Warxwricur. I think that the decision has nothing to do with 
political power but intellectual power. Maybe the two are synony- 
mous, but I have great doubt. 

I still cannot get away from the idea that if you have a certain 
amount of money available, whether it should be used across the board 
to bring a man’s level up from A to B, or whether it should be used 

to select the really capable people and push them as far as possible, 
maybe as far as W or X Y Z. 

Mr. Fuuier. Throughout education, Mr. Wainwright, we are giving 
more and more attention to the latter. I have here, and I would be 
willing, if the chairman wishes to have it done, to place in the record 
the activities in 34 States and Alaska along those lines. It is a report 
from 34 States and Alaska concerning the efforts to obtain a higher 
quality education, especially for the gifted and talented pupils. 
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We have been in conference after conference, day after day, and 
week after week, doing everything we possibly can do, to achieve the 
result that you suggest. 

At the same time, I think President Holden is entirely right in say- 
ing that the general educational level of the school, if it is raised, out 
of it will come the talented and the gifted. Some of them are so 
talented and so gifted that no school could be bad enough to hold them 
down. There are those. 

Mr. Warnwricut. How do you know, if you do not follow the sug- 
gestion in the Elliott bill or in the administration’s bill, if you do not 
go out and try and conscientiously test these people. The sheer 
geniuses, you say, will shine through, but how about someone who is 
at a very low grade, eighth, ninth grade educational level who may 
drop out for economic reasons or some reason or another. He should 
be discovered and pushed on, particularly if he has some talent, some 
genius. 

Mr. Futter. Schools are giving more and more attention to that, 
just as much as they possibly can. That is the truth of it at the local 
level and at the State level, too. 

I do not know how we can do more. If anybody can make sugges- 
tions that would improve the impetus of those efforts, they would cer- 
tainly be appreciated by school people generally. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. The Commissioner of Education has been before 
the committee as has Secretary Folsom and others who have been 
before this committee. They have stressed this idea and they have 
criticized it. They have taken a somewhat more pessimistic view than 
you have. They have felt that there are 200,000 people, to be specific, 
who do not go on to college who may be among those forty or fifty 
thousand who should go on to college. The reason they do not is 
because they are not discovered at an early age. 

Mr. Fuuuer. We have analyzed that 200,000 figure. About 85,000 
of them are girls who get married. ‘They may go later. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You mean go back? 

Mr. Futter. Toa different kind of college. 

Others are people who eventually will be in colleges. A few are 
the sheer genius type that go on for themselves. 

When you break that down, it is not quite as frightening as when 
you round it off at 200,000, which, incidentally, is merely an estimate. 
Nobody knows those things for certain. 

Mr. Hotpen. Mr. Chairman, this point that I want to make may 
have some definite, real advantage to your point. I am wondering 
whether you are setting off as contrasting and conflicting the neces- 
sity for identifying talent early and developing it and, on the other 
hand, a broad family finance program of education for everybody. 

In Vermont, of course, our numbers are mostly small, but I think 
that the trends there would be, in general, the kind of thing that is 
happening over the country. 

If this talent is going to be identified early, and that we all feel is 
very important, sometimes the question of going to college or not is— 
though it is partially a financial matter—is also partially a matter of 
aspiration. If a child comes from a family that never had any mem- 
ber in college, they never think of going to college. They go into high 
school with no college expectation, even if they have all that it takes. 
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Those young people have to be identified in the upper grades desir- 
ably, and it may take a few years of counseling with the child and his 
parents to make him realize that here is a real opportunity for which 
you are well qualified and for which means can probably be found. 

So the counseling provisions in the schools are important. In Ver- 
mont, we have about 80 secondary schools. Six years ago we had 18 
of them who had counseling activities. Somebody on the staff had 
time officially reserved for counseling and guidance. That has moved 
up to the point where during the current year there are 51 of those 
schools that have someone on the staff with some time reserved for 
these counseling activities. 

We estimate that approximately 75 percent of the State secondary 
school population are in schools where there is some modicum, at least, 
to have this definite counseling service available. 

Westill have a way to go. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. You mean, trained guidance counselors? You 
mean, 75 percent of the schools have trained guidance counselors? 

Mr. Hopen. No; it may be a principal who has 2 periods a day 
reserved, and he is taking 1 or 2 courses in counseling. It may be at 
that low level. 

Mr. Warnwricut. But at least something is being done? 

Mr. Hotpen. Something is being done, but the cover: age is thin. 

This 75 percent is not of the schools. It is of the population of the 
secondary schools. 

In general, the largest schools, of course, tend to be set up with 
counseling service more than the smaller schools. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Would you say that the GI’s that came out of 
World War II and went to college, and thousands upon thousands of 
them made good and never had people in their own families who had 
been college people or anything, doesn’t that knock your argument. to 
pieces, the statistics on GI education ¢ 

Mr. Hotpen. I think that the GI’s are something different from 
a child of 12 or 13 or 14 years of age who has never been out of his 
neighborhood. These GI’s have seen some of the world, and even if 
they came from families that had no college expectation, the sort of 
thing that they have been going through, | plus the financial oppor- 
tunity, made college quite a natural thing for them. There is no ques- 
tion that they change the character of the student body in many of our 
colleges in a very favorable way. 

I was teaching in a college when the G. I.’s started ¢ oming back, and 
they had a real impact. It seems to me that those boys who have been 
through the wars and are 22 or 24 years old certainly are not ones you 
can compare with these children growing up in these communities now. 

Mr. Fuuier. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed with my statement? I 
am afraid the time is getting short, and there are some actual figures 
about how the superintendents throughout the country think in these 
matters that I would like to get in. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The report “that you mentioned earlier to the gentle- 
man from New York will be made a part of the record following your 
testimony. 

Mr. Futser. I wanted to read those into the record. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fuuier. With regard to State and local autonomy, we believe 
that from the point of view of allowing each State to meet its own 
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needs within the general purposes of the legislation, the administra- 
tion’s proposal in section 223 (a) of title Il is better than any com- 
parable provision of the Hill-Elliott bill. 

Here the major portion of the funds authorized are to be distributed 
to local school districts on the basis of State plans which have wide 
leeway in meeting State and local needs. 

The funds may be used by local educational agencies to employ 
additional science or mathematics teachers, or to increase the rate of 
compensation for such teachers already in service; or to provide 
special equipment necessary for teaching science or mathematics and 
for minor remodeling of laboratories, or for any activities or expendi- 
tures not involving teachers salaries, provision of equipment or capital 
outlays which the State educational agency finds will otherwise expand 
or improve science or mathematics instruction. We believe this is the 
sort of flexibility which will make the funds most useful in each 
State according to its own needs. 

In some States, laboratory equipment may not be needed as badly as 
additional teachers of science os mathematics. Elsewhere, the com- 
petition of industry for science and mathematics teachers from high 
schools may have depleted the supply of such teachers so badly that 
additional salaries, at least on a temporary basis, will be desirable. In 
other States, laboratory facilities and equipment may be the first 
priority. Many States will combine 2 or 3 of the alternatives in their 
State plans. 

Best of all, the administration’s bill permits a State to develop addi- 
tional means on its own initiative to carry out the purposes of the 
legislation. We hope your committee’s final bill will carry these al- 
ternatives, Mr. Chairman, if you decide on a bill with multiple special 
aids. 

On information and statistics: The administration’s bill provides 
for greatly needed assistance to the State agencies for the gathering of 
information and statistics, but it does so under a pattern we believe 
could be improved. It concerns reporting of educational facts from 
nearly 50,000 local school districts to the States, and subsequent report- 
ing by the States to the United States Office of Education. At present 
the States are under no legal obligation to report to the United States 
Office of Education, although all of them do this as a matter of profes- 
sional cooperation. 

Our system of educational reporting is far from perfect. We make 
some sacrifices for local control of education. Such democracy is 
more difficult to operate than a centralized system. In recent years 
great improvements have been made, however, through cooperation of 
local, State, and national school officials. 

The principal difficulty is in the slowness of the States in receiving 
the information from all of the thousands of school districts, and 
the statistics are not official and ready for transmittal to the Office 
of Education until they are complete. 

Title V of the administration’s bill could legally impose another 
system of data gathering on the existing one, paid for 50-50 by the 
Federal Government and the States, and based on contracts by the 
States with the United States Commissioner of Education. Although 
we are certain that the present excellent Commissioner has nothing 
of the kind in mind, he could legally prescribe the statistics to be 
gathered or withhold the money from the States. 
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It seems to me that title V should provide the funds for programs 
as defined by the States, and that the Office of Education should rely, 
as it does now, upon the excellent professional contacts it now has 
to get the information it needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the national security in regard to the rest of the 
world, the economic conditions of our society at the present time, and 
the responsibilities for adequate education that we have toward our 
rapidly increasing population of children and youth all justify Fed- 
eral action in education. 

We congratulate the administration for introducing its legislation. 
We congratulate Representative Elliott for introducing even more 
liberal legislation which will go further to meet the needs of national 
security, the educational requirements of our children and youth and 
the economic conditions prevailing in the United States. Then, we 
hasten to add, the bill introduced by Representative Metcalf should 
be given thorough consideration. 


THE MURRAY-METCALF BILL 


The theory of Representative Metcalf’s bill is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the bill of the administration, and considerably different 
from the bill which you have yourself introduced, Mr. Chairman. It 
assumes that there is a responsibility in the Federal Government to 
share in meeting the costs of education, just as it now shares in meet- 
ing the costs for building highways, for health services of various 
kinds, social security, public welfare, and public works of many kinds 
except schools. 

It is a simple plan, leaving to the States whether they shall use 
the funds for the salaries of elementary and secondary public school 
teachers or for the construction of elementary and secondary public 
schools, each State according to its own need. 

The formula is the flat grant, a fixed amount per child of school 
age. Where substantial funds are involved it is our opinion that the 
flat grant is the most equitable system of distribution because the 
inherent leveling effect of the progressive Federal tax system itself 
contains a very large element of equalization. 

I would like to submit for the record here a State-by-State com- 
putation of what the actual tax load is in each State to support a billion 
dollars for schools, assuming allocation back to the States on the basis 
of school-age population 5 to 17 years of age. 

When the Federal tax incidence has been computed to make certain 
that the Federal tax load falls where it is actually borne rather than 
merely where the Federal taxes happen to be collected, you will see 
that the actual equalizing effect as between a school-age person in Mis- 
sissippi and one in New York is almost 7 to 1 according to Federal 
taxes paid. We have long favored this formula for distribution where 
large funds are involved. 

If Federal funds were allocated on this theory, the bogey-man of 
Federal control of education would recede into the background. The 
States would have almost complete control of the use of the funds to 
intermix with their State funds for education, using substantially the 
entire amount for the improvement of education at the local level. 

The Metcalf bill has an excellent provision to insure maintenance of 
State and local effort. This sort of help is preferable in theory and in 
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ractice to a series of special aids for education such as are presented 
y the administration’s bill and by your own bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Based on district by district surveys last year in about three-fourths 
of the States, the need for additional classrooms is now 140,400 and 
the excess pupils 1,937,000. This is a reduction from a need for 159,- 
000 classrooms and an excess of 2,295,000 pupils last year. The 
crowded conditions, of course, affect about 7 million pupils. The over- 
crowded pupils in a classroom of 45, for instance, include both the 
normal 30 and the excess 15. 

During the past year the school housing situation improved in 24 
States, became worse in 17, and remained about the same in the re- 
maining 7 States. We believe the Metcalf bill would be of great 
assistance in housing our pupils, including an adequate supply of lab- 
oratories and scientific equipment. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that Congress will build all sorts of 
panes works and leave out the schools that are the basis of the Nation’s 
ong-term national defense and economic capacity. No antirecession 
legislation can provide as well for the long-term national welfare as 
building schools, 

Now permit me, Mr. Chairman, to read into the record a summary 
of opinions from chief State school officers on this legislation. Their 
evaluations of the administration’s bill, the Hill-Ellott bill and the 
Metcalf bill were made independently and at different times. 

I might add that when they evaluated the administration’s bill and 
the Hill-Elliott bill that the Murray-Metcalf bill had not yet been 
introduced. They were done independently, and singly, and specif- 
ically with instructions to consider that bill as though it were the 
only bill as they registered their preferences. 

Then we asked them which of the three proposals they preferred 
or whether they preferred no legislation at all. 

I am going to read those into the record here as rapidly as possible, 
in order to give the general consensus. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say to you, Dr. Fuller, insofar as the Metcalf 
bill is concerned, it is not pending before either of these subcommittees 
for hearing at this time. 

Mr. Futur. I[ see. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. So if you could put the emphasis on the administra- 
tion’s bill and on the Hill-E]liott bill, that might be helpful tous, I do 
not know when the Murray-Metcalf bill will be coat but I assume 
that it will be reached at some future date. It is not now under con- 
sideration, however. 

Mr. Futter. It is not now pending? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Not by these two vs hd 

Mr. Futter. Do you want me, Mr. Chairman, to omit reference to 
the Metcalf bill ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I assume it is in your statement, so you may incor- 
porate it. My thought was that since we did not have it before us, 
that maybe you might not want to read the part pertaining to the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Mr. Futter. It is much more briefly dealt with, and the only part, 
then, that I will read into the record will be when the three of them 
were put together in an inquiry on the administration’s bill, the Hill- 
Elliott bill, and the fourth choice of “no legislation at all.” 
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Mr. Exxrorr. All right. 

Mr. Futier. On the administration’s bill, title I, part A, the vote 
was 22-5 favorable. On part B, the same, 22-5 favorable. 

On title II, which is the grant to States for strengthening science or 
mathematics instruction in public schools, part A, 22-6 favorable. 
Part B, 17-10. 

Mr. Warnwricut. How is that broken down, the A and B? 

Mr. Fuuier. Part A is strengthening supervisory, teacher-training, 
and related activities of State educational agencies. Part B, strength- 
ening science or mathematics instruction in public secondary schools, 
authorization of appropriations. 

Mr. FReLIncHUYysEN. Why do you think there were so many reserva- 
tions about that provision of the bill ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. I do have an explanation for that. I believe that most 
of the early publicity was the cause of it. These returns were filled 
out fairly early, before other bills were introduced. I believe that 
some of them misunderstood, really, that it was to be salary supple- 
mentation only. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. They thought it was only salary supplemen- 
tation ? 

Mr. Futuer. I think some got that impression in the very early 
days of the bill. That accounts for some of those ten. 

This is a part of the administration’s bill that we praised most in 
our testimony here this morning, the alternatives, so that each State 
could do what it needs to do the most. I am quite sure that a retake 
on this would get different results. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Do you think there are reservations about 
the idea of supplementing teachers’ salaries, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be in the field ? 

Mr. Fouurer. Definitely. The teachers do not like to increase one 
type of teacher’s salary above other types. 

I would favor leaving it in, if they want to do it, just as the bill 
now does. The bill, I think is excellent. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But if they are opposed to the idea of in- 
creasing some teachers’ salaries and not others 

Mr. Fouuuer. If they are opposed to it at the State level, and 
strongly opposed, they would not have to do it under the administra- 
tion’s bill. They could have additional teachers of science and mathe- 
matics, and they could get scientific equipment and minor remodeling 
of laboratories, or they could formulate their own State plan for 
——— science and mathematics instruction. 

o, the alternatives there are completely in accord with the ulti- 
mate respect and regard for State and local autonomy in the admin- 
istration’s bill. 

Personally, I like that very much indeed. I believe that a vote 
would be a little different if it were taken today, with a further 
explanation of the bill. 

itle III, Foreign Language Development, 21 to 6, favorable. 

Title IV, Expansion of Graduate Education, 25 to 2, favorable. 

On Title V, General Provisions, 20 to 4, favorable, with 3 not 
answering. 

Then moving on to the Hill-Elliott bill, this went out quite a lot 
later, and there has not been a followup on these particular things. 
After all, it is just another questionnaire to very busy people. 
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There are 24 returns, but they show a trend. Like in an election, 
you usually know by midnight who is in. The first 50 percent of the 
vote is very indicative, especially if they are representative, as these 
returns are. 

The national defense scholarships, 20 to 3, favorable, with 1 not 
answering. 

The student loans, 20 to 4, favorable. 

The work-study program, 17 to 3, favorable. 

The science teaching facilities, 19 to 4, favorable, with 1 not 
answering. 

The provisions for higher instruction under that same title, 18 to 2, 
with 4 not answering. 

Summer and extension courses for teachers, 22 to 2, favorable. 

National fellowships, 20 to 3, favorable, with 1 not answering. 

Guidance and counseling, 22 to 2, favorable. 

Institutes for guidance and counseling, 22 to 2, favorable. 

The science, mathematics and modern foreign language consultant 
program, 21 to 3. 

The research and utilization of mass media in education, 20 to 4. 

Congressional citations, 12 to 11, with 1 not answering. 

One chief State school officer wrote in very large letters across his 
sentigram, “Nonsense” on that one. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Why do you think they feel so strongly about 
that? If we are going to give scholarships only to those who need 
it, I should think there might be some kind of recognition to those 
who have a financial capacity but who also have ability. 

Mr. Fourier. I do not know their reasons, but I think they would 
prefer other forms of recognition. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Such as? 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. In other words, you think they do not want 
to have need as a criteria? 

Mr. Fouuter. Oh, no; that does not refer to need here at all. This 
is the congressional citation for the upper 5 percent in high school. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Without reference to need ? 

Mr. Fuutrr. They might not be going on to college at all. It is 
supposed to be an incentive for ceed high school work. It does not 
relate to the college level at all. 

Mr. McGovern. It baffles me why they would react that way, Dr. 
Fuller. Do you have any idea what would be behind the opposition 
to Congress recognizing scholarly achievement, why it would be ob- 
jectionable to people who are interested in good education ? 

Mr. Hotpen. I was in the 11, I guess. The reason I answered it 
that way was that I had 2 things in mind. 

First, I thought with regret of many of our small high schools 
where there isn’t a great deal of intellectual competition for the able 
students that are there; and thinking, say, of a graduating class of 
10 in 1 or 2 of these small schools that many of those schools do not 
turn out people that I think would be worthy of that kind of citation. 
That is 1 point. 

Another is this—and Mr. Fuller has intimated it: It is an un- 
fortunate fact that there is a tendency among some of these students, 
if they are going for marks, to pick the easy courses, and time after 
time the ones that will turn up as the top in some of these high 
school classes will be people who took the commercial course. 
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For myself, I felt that would be bad. I couldn’t help but think 
that this thing would fall on some student, and maybe a significant 
portion of them in a way that would make their friends and neighbors 
and fellow townsmen kind of pooh-pooh the thing. If he could get 
one of those, it really doesn’t amount to too much. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. If there could be a test set up where there 
would be a recognition of merit, and perhaps this is an arbitrary way 
to define merit, do you think there would be an objection? In other 
words, there has been some discussion that scholarships should not be 
limited only to those who need it; that there should be some recogni- 
tion, and money might be the way you could recognize it, or at least a 
certificate would be given to those who had proven their ability. 

Do you think that still is an unwise effort ? 

Mr. Hotpen. I would be more favorable to it in the case of some 
general acceptable test, but still, I am one of those who was a little 
shy on what any of these testing systems can do. They inevitably 
leave out an awful lot on students’ ability, and so on. 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. Are you shy on the idea of scholarships be- 
cause of the idea of defining who should get them ? 

Mr. Hoipen. No, I do not. 

I believe that what needs to go with it on the part of the testers is 
an intensified effort, you might say, to broaden their efforts on testing. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You do think we should define what the tests 
should be ? 

Mr. Hoxrpen. No; I think the profession will take care of that. I 
think there is a ferment on that. 

Mr. Fuuter. I talked to your State commissioner at length about 
that, and he feels the same as Dr. Holden does. 

In talking with the chief State school officers in small groups in the 
last 3 weeks, I have not found any exception to that feeling in the 
entire membership of the State commissioners and superintendents. 
They do not want a national testing program, not a nationwide testing 
program, thatis uniform. ‘They do not want it at all. 

Mr. Warnwricut. They already have one. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. It sounds, from that survey, as if there was 
a hard core of opposition to all parts of this program. It is hard to 
know whether there are different ones opposing different aspects or 
whether there are some who feel that the Federal Government has no 
business in any of these fields. 

Mr. Fuuuer. We have that on the last roundup. We have a sum- 
mary which, I think, brings out the extent of that feeling. 

On vocational education and occupations essential to national de- 
fense, 20 to 2 favorable, with 2 not answering. 

On miscellaneous provisions in the Hill-Elliott bill, 18 to 1, with 5 
not answering. 

I will omit the returns on the Metcalf bill which we have here, and 
then I will give you what we believe is a fair representation of the 
48 States. We have 44 returns. 

I think I should read into the record this particular inquiry, which 
was made on one of these sentigram forms, and is dated March 4. 
This is to each State school officer. 

You have expressed your opinions independently on each of the three major 


legislative proposals now before Congress concerning the public schools; the 
administration’s bill, S. 3163; the Hill-Elliott bill, 8. 3187; and the Murray- 
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Metcalf bill, S. 3111. Now we need an expression of your choice among these 
bills, or your preference for some of the legislation or for none at all. This is 
to get a general viewpoint. Please list exceptions to your vote under “Com- 
ments” below. For example, if you prefer the Hill-Elliott bill generally but are, 
nevertheless, opposed to its title providing for congressional citations for the 
upper 5 percent of high-school seniors in accomplishment, note your disagree- 
ment under “Comments.” 

The information is for use in the testimony of the council to be presented 
before the House committee on March 19 by President Holden, Commissioner 
Vest, and Superintendent Meadows and myself. 

I am sorry Commissioner Vest and Superintendent Meadows of 
Alabama are not here. 

Please make a special effort to place your return in the mail on or before 
March 11 in order that the council may reflect your views as accurately as 
possible. 

We put down the administration’s bill, the Hill-Elliott bill, the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, and “No further Federal legislation.” 

The ones favoring the administration bill of the 43 returns over 
all others number 7. For the Hill-Elliott bill, over all others, num- 
ber 10. For the Murray-Metcalf bill, over all others, number 22. 
For “No further Federal legislation,” 5. 

I am merely reporting the figures. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It reflects your feeling that the bigger bill is 
the more adequate, I assume. 

Mr. Fuurer. The Murray-Metcalf bill is 22. The Hill-Elliott bill 
is 10. The administration’s, 7. No legislation at all, 5. 

Miss Crippen, my professional assistant, and I have analyzed the 
returns from the other sentigrams on the administration’s bill which 
I summarized, and on the Hill-Elliott legislation, and we are frank 
to say that on an independent judgment, as you have no doubt noticed, 
without anything else to compare it with, the majority, a very large 
majority, favor the administration’s bill. 

With a similar independent judgment, with no comparison with 
anything else, a somewhat larger majority, but not much larger, 
favor the Hill-Elliott bill. 

On the Murray-Metcalf bill, I did not read the specific returns into 
the record because it is not officially before this committee, but on 
this comparative return there are 22 votes for that out of the 43 cast, 
and 4 against any legislation at all. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Fuller, would you have any reason to think 
that one of the reasons there is a little lukewarmness toward both the 
administration’s bill and the Hill-Elliott bill among educators is the 
fact that they lay the emphasis on a particular part of our curriculum 
on science and mathematics ? 

Mr. Futter. That is definitely the case. 

Of course, for people who have administered federally connected 
educational programs at the State level, the less specific requirements 
there, the specific programs, special aids there are, the better from 
their point of view because Federal funds should supplement and 
assist programs, improve programs. 

_As I pointed out in regard to the small amount for improved sta- 
tistical information proposed under title V of the administration’s 
bill, if that did impose upon the States a different system of collect- 
ing information and statistics, it would be more trouble than it would 
be worth. They do not have the manpower; they do not have the 

98049—58—pt. 39 
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resources. It is astonishing the lack of resources that State depart- 
ments of education have in many States. 

Less than a week ago I spent a full day before the Civil Service 
Board of the State of Minnesota. The State Board of Education was 
holding a hearing, and they testified from all of the educational forces 
in Minnesota, including the chiefs of the divisions and the State 
department of education. 

They simply cannot get personnel in competition with the universi- 
ties, in competition with the colleges, and in competition with the 
higher paying local school systems. They have people with masters 
degrees working 12 months a year, with 15 years of experience, for less 
money than a classroom teacher with 2 or 3 years of experience in a 
single classroom in a local school district near St. Paul, Minn. That 
just does not make sense. The State departments of education are 
hard pressed. 

This year, for instance, after the attack that was made on them in 
the hearings last year on the accuracy of their statistics, three-fourths 
of them made a district-by-district reassessment of school construction 
needs. It was done at great sacrifice. It was done at the sacrifice of 
other programs that they ought to be working on; they did that. 

Of course, their estimates |: ast year which were attac ked by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and others as inaccurate, turned out to 
be just 600 classroom off. They estimated just 600 more than were 
actually constructed during the year. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If these State departments are underfinanced, 
it is easy to see why they would prefer a blank check from the Federal 
Government and a State blank check, if they can get it, but that, in 
itself, is not the whole problem, of course. 

Mr. Fuuter. Most of these funds, though, in this legislation go to 
local districts. The administration’s bill is by far the best of all of 
them in providing funds for State administration. 

I heard at least 20 people say that a dollar spent in Minnesota in 
the State department of education was the most valuable dollar that 
could possibly be spent in Minnesota. 

I heard the superintendent of the St. Paul public schools, the presi- 
dent of the State school board association, the representative of the 
State educational association, the parent-teachers association, and 
many other groups say that in no uncertain terms. 

State departments are hard up against it. They have no made the 
adaptations in many States that they need to make. 

That is the reason why, Mr. Frelinghuysen, the $25 million for State 
administration of the administration’s bill is, first, generous but, 
second, unrealistic because of its demand for immediate matching. 
The States simply cannot immediately match that amount of money. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have you finished, Doctor ? 

Mr. Futter. I have finished the formal part, except I ought to read 
that concluding paragraph, just a little short one there. 

Mr. Chairman, I have appreciated the opportunity to appear before 
you today. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to express my appreciation as chairman of this 
subcommittee for the testimony introduced by Dr. Holden and Dr. 
Fuller 

(Report by chief State school officers in Alaska and 34 States fol- 
lows :) 
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STATE AND LOCAL IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
REpoRTED BY CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS IN ALASKA AND 34 STATES 


ALASKA 


Accelerated courses for the gifted with extra credit 

The department of education is working toward earlier and more careful 
identification of aptitudes and interests. It plans to provide more accelerated 
and enriched courses for the more able students, stimulating enrollment in these 
courses by recognition from a credit standpoint. 


ARKANSAS 


Study of Arkanas high-school curriculum (November 1957) 


A study of Arkanas high-school curriculum was published by the advisory 
committee on education of course offerings in 387 high schools enrolling 97 per- 
cent of the students in the State. 

Conclusions: Offerings in mathematics are adequate; in science, particularly 
physics and chemistry, inadequate. Report recommends more English, history, 
music and art; less emphasis on vocational agriculture; more emphasis on 
industrial arts, distributive education and diversified occupations. Poor district 
organization was recognized as the greatest single factor contributing to lack 
of adequate curriculum. 


Curriculum improvement campaign (began late 1957) 


The department of education is taking the lead in helping schools plan for 
increased course offerings. As a first step, the State board has approved the 
prorating of time and salaries of vocational agriculture and home economics 
teachers, making it possible for these teachers to handle additional classes in 
fields for which they are qualified. Steps will also be taken in other areas of 
the curriculum which will result in increased course offerings to’ students. 


CALIFORNIA 


Statewide conference on science and mathematics (February 24-25, 1958) 


Called by State superintendent, the conference was planned to examine needs 
for science and mathematics education in industry and the armed services, and 
to appraise the contributions of the public schools in meeting these needs. A 
report of the conference will be published. The State conference will be fol- 
lowed by local and regional meetings. 


COLORADO 


Statement by State board of education (late 1957) 


The State board officially requested school board members, superintendents, 
teachers, and citizens to join in efforts to improve teaching of science and mathe- 
matics, and to use the impetus of this venture to encourage reforms in other 
areas of the instructional program. 


Statewide committee on science and mathematics (late 1957) 


The department of education is providing major help to the statewide com- 
mittee, which is conducting the following program: (1) Evaluation of present 
program; (2) regional meetings with principals and supervisors of instruction; 
(3) week-long summer workshop of Colorado Association of School Adminis- 
— on this theme; (4) many activities of professional organizations in the 

eld. 


CONNECTICUT 


New State board policy on science-mathematics requirements (December 1957) 
The policy statement, which requires the department of education to set up 
basic requirements and standards in science and mathematics, represents a 
major departure from previous policy, which left this to local school boards. 
New consultants in science and mathematics (December 1957) 
Recommended by the commissioner of education, two new positions have been 
established by the State board. The two consultants in mathematics and sci- 


ence will develop State syllabi for their areas of instruction and eventually will 
develop curriculum guides, with the aid of professional groups in the State. 
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DELAW ARE 


Experimental projects to improve overall educational program (began before 
sputnil ) 

Experiments include— 

Pilot study in developmental guidance at the elementary-school levels, an 
effort to remove blocks of learning as early as possible and to identify the su- 
perior child who might accept accelerated programs of work. 

Pilot study program for the gifted child in junior high school, to give su- 
period pupils educational opportunities suited for their talents and abilities. 

Cooperative programs with the University of Delaware to develop better sci- 
ence and mathematics teaching. 


Right-to-an-education law 


This law provides financial assistance to those who are capable but cannot 
afford to go to college. 


FLORIDA 


Guide to the Teaching of Science in Secondary Schools (revised 1957) 

This is a revision of the State department of education bulletin No. 8, de- 
veloped by a committee of five, at the recommendation of the State courses of 
study commission and the Florida Association of Science Teachers. 

Planned as a guide to indicate areas of significant content rather than a 
syllabus of what is to be taught, the bulletin includes five sections: 

Part I: The Place of Science in the Secondary School; discusses trends in 
science education. 

Part II: The Science Teacher; deals with teacher relationships in the class- 
room and in the community, and discusses teacher load and laboratory work. 

Part III: Aids in the Teaching of Science ; suggests use of library tools, audio- 
visual aids, and resources for teaching talented students. 

Part IV: Areas of Science; discusses objectives of separate courses: Junior 
high science, biology, chemistry, physics and other senior high-school courses. 

Part V: Information Supplement; lists periodicals and books on science, text- 
books, and sources of laboratory supplies, audiovisual aids, and a minimal list of 
equipment. 


Statement by State superintendent on present program and future needs 
(November 1957) 


Widespread publicity was given to the superintendent’s statement which de- 
scribed the present program and pointed out problems which handicap efforts to 
improve offerings in science and mathematics. 


Present program 


Science and mathematics required 9 years; available 12 years. 

Advanced courses in both are available to about 95 percent of senior high 
students. 

New mathematics guide, Functional Mathematics in Secondary Schools, ex- 
plains methods of teaching for practical use of mathematics in science, technol- 
ogy and industry. 

Florida high-school seniors rate high in science and mathematics (University 
of Florida testing service) and in academic subjects (general education develop- 
ment tests). 

Achievement tests will be given this year to 75,000 ninth-grade pupils. 
Handicaps 

Shortage of teachers. 

Shortage of science and laboratory space and equipment. 

Inadequate supply of textbooks. 

Intellectual accomplishment not highly valued. 


Recommendation to County superintendents for action at local level (Decem- 
ber 1957) 


Memorandum from State superintendent to county superintendents suggests 
that they make similar reports at the local level, emphasizing the number and 
types of courses available; present percentage of students taking courses; in- 
crease or decrease in course enrollments ; standards of students according to tests 
administered locally ; student and teacher participation in workshops, institutes, 
etc. and guidance services available for the talented. 
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GEORGIA 


Statewide curriculum committee on science 


A science curriculum committee of 16 members was appointed by the depart- 
ment of education several years ago to provide an opportunity for college, high 
school and elementary personnel to consider improving the teaching of science, 
to set up workshops for producing teaching guides and utilization of the guides, 
to solicit financial aid to carry out this program. 


Workshop to develop science curriculum, grades 1 to 12 (swmmer 1957) 

Two workshops were -held during the summer of 1957, each lasting 6 weeks. 
Public school elementary, junior and senior high teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals, were directed to write a sequential and integrated science curriculum, 
with instruction guides for implementing it. The work of both groups was co- 
ordinated by the workshop directors. A curriculum was developed through the 
eighth grade, to be completed through grade 12 during the summer of 1958. The 
State board of education provided $28,100 for the project. 


Workshop curriculum used in schools (school term 1957) (summer 1958) 


The curriculum was tried in selected schools which agreed to evaluate mate- 
rial in actual classroom situations during the school year of 1957. One thou- 
sand copies of material were duplicated by department of education. Schools 
were selected in terms of administration, supervision and instruction and geo- 
graphical spread throughout the State. Additional schools will use the curriculum 
during the summer of 1958. 

After final revision, the curriculum will be used in all schools. A consultant 
in science education will assist in a complete curriculum development of the 
entire State at both preservice and in-service levels. The institutions of teacher 
education and the department of education will cooperatively decide on the com- 
petencies of teachers to carry out the program. Institutions will then undertake 
to train such teachers. 


In-service training in science for elementary and high school teachers (summer 
1958) 


Special conferences will give teachers an opportunity to study the guide and 
methods of implementing the proposed curriculum. Additional conferences wili 
be held in the fall throughout the State, to acquaint all teachers with the plan. 
Conferences for college science teachers (summer 1958) 

Conferences at the University of Georgia and at Fort Valley State College, 
will give college teachers an opportunity to work through the science curriculum 
which has been developed and to make plans for implementing the program in 
teacher training institutions. 

IDAHO 


Informal meeting of educational leaders (November 22, 1957) 


The informal meeting was called by the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to decide what the State should do in answer to the nationwide emergency. 
The following conclusions were reached: (@) Both the public schools and the 
higher educational systems of the State should continue the serious evaluation 
of their programs of education to the end that the welfare of the youth and 
the needs of the State and Nation are adequately provided for; (b) the depart- 
ment of education should encourage educators and the citizens of the State to 
cooperatively examine the adequacy of the programs of education and the desires 
and demands of the State and Nation insofar as national security and welfare are 
concerned. 


Statewide task force conference of educators and citizen organizations (January 
20, 1958) 
ws Jt 


Called by the Governer and organized by the State superintendent, the confer- 
ence brought together representatives of education, industry, agriculture and 
the mass media to discuss the educational implications of sputnik. Among the 
problems considered by the conference were: Present sputnik anxieties; man- 
power shortage and human conservation; dependable balance in the curriculum ; 
teacher education and competency. 

Four major areas of concern were defined by the conference: 

1. Attitudes of the child, parent, and teacher. 
2. Utilization of the working day, school facilities, resources of Government 
and industry. 
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3. Needs of the gifted, qualitative teaching and student accomplishment. 
4. Responsibilities of the individual and of the group. 
A second and larger conference is planned for the spring. 


Study of science and mathematics offerings in 127 Idaho high schools (1957) 


Based on 127 annual reports submitted to the State high school supervisor by 
high school administrators for the school year 1957-58, the study provides the 
following: 

Number of schools not offering science on a 2-year cycle (many schools offer 
courses on alternate years) : 

General science: 18 schools, affecting 2,181 freshmen. 
Biology: 1 school, affecting 8 sophomores. 
Chemistry: 7 schools, affecting 136 juniors. 

Physics: 13 schools, affecting 212 seniors. 

Number of schools not offering mathematics on a 2-year cycle: 
General mathematics: 39 schools, affecting 2,631 freshmen. 
Algebra I: 3 schools, affecting 43 freshmen. 

Algebra II: 28 schools, affecting 632 juniors. 
Plane geometry: 5 schools, affecting 85 sophomores. 
Solid geometry: 25 schools, affecting 2,759 seniors. 

Preparation of teachers of science and mathematics (30 quarter hours re- 
quired): 34 teachers on minimum; 416 exceeding minimum; 56 less than 
minimum. 

Preparation of science teachers (22% quarter hours required) : 9 teachers on 
minimum ; 237 exceeding minimum ; 59 less than minimum. 

Preparation of mathematics teachers (22 quarters required): 8 teachers ov 
minimum, 179 exceeding minimum; 109 less than minimum. 


ILLINOIS 


Long-range overall curriculum program for studies and reports (began 1948) 

The department of public instruction, in cooperation with other lay and pro- 
fessional groups, sponsors a program to coordinate the efforts of all groups 
working toward curriculum improvements. Many studies and reports have 
been made in all areas of the curriculum, including several directed toward im- 
provement of science and mathematics. Bulletin No. 16: The Schools and Na- 
tional Security (1951), makes recommendations for elementary and secondary 
schools. Our World of Flight series (1955), includes two bulletins on teacher 
aids for science and mathematics. 


Higher education conference to develop refresher courses for science teachers 
(1955) 

In the fall of 1955 the State superintendent called a conference of professors 
of science in all institutions of higher learning, to promote short courses for 
science teachers which would provide them with up-to-date methods of instruc- 
tion to meet modern needs. One of the outgrowths of this was the development 
of a radiological defense program. 


Scholarship commission (last session of legislature) 


Funds have been appropriated by the legislature to award $600,000 in scholar- 
ships to capable students on the basis of aptitude tests (administered during 
February 1958). It is expected that these scholarships for tuition to both 
public and private higher institutions will be an incentive for students with 
aptitude in science and mathematics. 

IOWA 


Development of curriculum guide (December 1957) 

Based on findings of the department’s committee on approval standards, the 
curriculum guide, How Good Is Your Local School System? bulletin No. 100, was 
published in December 1957. It will serve as a basis for discussion by the gen- 
eral public during the next few months. Then during the summer and fall of 
1958, an advisory committee will study the proposals and submit recommenda- 
tions to the State board. It is expected that the board will take formal action 
in setting minimum standards for school districts to become effecive in 1959-60. 
The guide suggests that requirements for high school graduation include 3 years 
of English, 2 years of mathematics, 2 years of science and 3 years of social 
studies (including history, civics, social problems, and economics). In addi- 
tion to curriculum offerings for elementary and secondary schools, the guide 
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covers such areas as education of exceptional children, personnel and guide- 
ance services, libraries, size of schools, quality of teaching, student activities, etc. 


Study of science preparation of high school teachers of physics and chemistry 
(1957) 

This study, which is a master’s thesis by Harold B. Crawley, Jr., Iowa State 
College, was based on college credit records of 782 of the 839 teachers of physics 
or chemistry in Iowa public schools in 1954-55 and 1955-56. Only 416 of these 
concentrated their college study on science courses; 109 did not have enough 
science training to meet present State requirements (15 semester hours subject 
taught). Teachers in schools with fewer than 125 pupils have the least train- 
ing; those in schools with 400 or more pupils have the most training. 

Traveling science demonstration lecture program in cooperation with Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

Refresher courses for science teachers at Iowa State Teachers College and 
Drake University, under auspices of National Science Foundation. 

Study on percentage of high school students enrolled in mathematics and 
science courses conducted by Department of Public Instruction and Drake 
University (January 1958). 

KENTUCKY 


Five regional conferences for teachers supported by National Science Foundation 
(spring 1957) 

Five conferences on the improvement of science teaching, sponsored by the 
Department of Education and supported by $9,000 from the National Science 
Foundation were held in the spring of 1957, with participants from 217 lccal 
school systems, 34 teacher institutions and the staff of the Department of 
Education. Among the recommendations of the conferences : 

Development of a guide of science study on statewide level, organized for 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. 

Assistance by colleges in field service, consultant service, and clinics. 

Development of list of minimum equipment for effective science teaching. 

Reorganization of courses in some preparation programs for science teachers. 

Local and regional workshops for science and mathematics teachers. 

Assistance to teachers in the relation of the language arts to science teaching. 

A unified approach for the science program in grades 1 to 12. 

Adapting the science curriculum to the growth pattern of children. 

Require science in grades 1 to 12. 

College clinics on problems identified by local teachers. 


State committee of laymen and educators to study improvement of science 
(1956) 

Appointed as an outgrowth of a statewide workshop held during the summer 
of 1956, the committee has cooperated with the staff of the division of teacher 
education and certification in studying ways for improvement of science in- 
struction. The committee planned the five conferences for teachers, and expects 
to continue its program of “communication and cooperation” among school 
systems, colleges, and the National Science Foundation. 


Three statewide committees on standards, programs, and courses of study in 
science and mathematics (November 1957) 


Three advisory committees, appointed by the State superintendent, will study 
and recommend programs dealing with some of the needs and problems of the 
instructional program of the elementary and secondary schools. 

The accrediting standards committee will formulate desirable standards for 
an effective overall school program and recommend accrediting standards and 
a system of classification of schools on a comprehensive basis. 

The committee on program of studies will study present offerings of elemen- 
tary schools and recommend future needs of the total program; recommend an 
effective transitional program to bridge the gap between present elementary 
and secondary school programs and which will comprise an essential part of 
the total school program; recommend an appropriate program of studies for a 
comprehensive high school as an integral part of the total school program. 

The committee to review and study prescribed courses of study will consider 
appropriate changes in present courses in the light of experience of postwar 
years and rapid progress in improvement of instruction. 
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MAINE 


Statement by State board commending progress and recommending action 
(December 1957) 


The State board requested the commissioner to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the elementary schools, high schools, and teachers colleges, with particular 
attention to the areas of science and mathematics. The board recommended : 

Restudy by the schools themselves of objectives, program, standards, methods, 
and facilities. 

Vigorous effort toward meeting secondary school accreditation standards. 

Administering of standardized achievement tests by each high school at the 
end of the sophomore year, in science, mathematics, and reading speed and 
comprehension. 

Employment of at least one full-time guidance director for each school union, 
large high school, and college, to identify students with abilities and to help 
them to make full use of these abilities. 

Provision by each teachers college for at least one-half the time of one instruc- 
tor in elementary education department for inservice assistance to teachers in 
the area. 

Provision by department of education for an additional secondary supervisor 
in science and mathematics to develop inservice training programs, prepare 
curriculum materials, and arrange special programs for gifted students. 


Survey of subjects taken in grades 9 to 12 by class of 1957 

This survey was made by the educational policies committee of the State Prin- 
cipals’ Association, the State department of education and the University of Maine 
College of Education. The following table shows the percentages of the 8.338 
seniors reporting who studied science and mathematics: 


Percent 
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College preparatory chemistry_____________________-_ ee JU Sos se RD 
Ee ee os fe 6 oe ee) en ea 
NS ald tacaa eh NS He Sip 52 weed t SG Beal 70.0 
ne ee ot ee ew Se aS) 27.0 
I ds el ek i a ak ea ore oe Oh Se ai 25.0 
Ng ESTERS ST Ls SEA ALE User BS BE ES LETRAS ASAE AY LEAR ee ty Fee Soe 38. 0 
i 35.0 
Nee aa sass medion amen cives niin aiemicnecanianbi aipanelad 40.1 
Trigonometry and solid geometry___________-_ Reis A toe aeeR! 19.8 
2 years algebra, 1 year plane geometry_______________ -. : Stem 


Sinclair bill, reoganization of school districts (1957) 

This law provides for the establishment of a foundation program for distribu- 
tion of State subsidies, a plan for organization of larger administrative districts 
and for the first time in Maine, State funds for assistance in school building 
construction and other capital outlay. The law also provides $1,353,000 each 
year above the amount appropriated under the general purpose aid law for 
subsidies to towns and cities. The larger and better high schools made feasible 
by this law are expected to provide better libraries and laboratories and more 
effective use of guidance and other staff services, all of which will make for 
substantially improved instruction and learning in science and mathematics 
as well as in other areas. 

State Curriculum Bulletin No. 15: Science Education in High Schools (1951). 


MARYLAND 


Study on enrollment trends in high school science and mathematics (1956) 


Conducted by department of education, the study covered the period from 
1930 through the 1955-56 school year and showed that, in general, enrollments 
in science and mathematics courses have increased in direct proportion to the 
increase in total school enrollment. 

Enrollments in algebra have almost doubled in the country schools from 
1950 to 1956. 

Almost all 9th and 10th grade pupils in the county high schools now take 
the basic general science and biology courses. 
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In chemistry the 1956 enrollment was 42 percent higher than the 1935 enroll- 
ment, and in physics it was 15 percent higher. 

The survey revealed that algebra and chemistry courses are offered in more 
than 95 percent of all county high schools, regardless of size. 

Physics is available to over 96 percent of the high-school students. 

The percentage of teachers holding regular certificates in science and mathe- 
matics is higher than the percentage of regularly certified teachers in other 
fields. 

More than 30 percent of the graduates of the State’s public schools enroll 
each year in institutions of higher learning in and out of the State, and their 
academic achievement is most satisfactory. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Conference of principals and deans on mathematics and science (April 1957) 


Sponsored by the cepartment of education, the conference of principals of 
junior and senior high schools and Massachusetts Association of Deans studied 
educational specifications for a program of instruction in science and mathe- 
matics, grades 7 to 12, emphasizing (a) a college preparation and technological 
competency and (b) general content for scientific understanding and mathe- 
matical adequacy for life and vocational needs. 

Statewide committee on science and mathematics broadly representative of 
industry and education. 

Proposed appointment of science coordinator for department of education. 


MICHIGAN 


Statewide advisory committee on science and education (1956) 


Appointed by the State superintendent and representative of industry, public 
schools, colleges, and universities, the committee recognizes two types of needs: 
(a) The general educational needs of all students and (6) the more extensive 
and additional needs of those who may become specialists. 

The committee believes that an allotment of time and effort comparable with 
that given to other subjects from kindergarten through community college will 
result in a balanced program of education and at the same time increase the 
numbers of scientists, mathematicians, and technicians for teaching, industry, 
and research. The committee has developed broad objectives which define the 
science experiences of the pupil and instruction of the teacher. Specific prob- 
lems of the committee are evaluation of science curriculum, development of 
in-service programs to assist teachers, and encouraging the identification of 
science-talented youth. 

During the past year, three subcommittees have been studying curriculum 
problems for the elementary grades, general science education, and specialized 
science education for grade 7 through community college. The elementary 
group asked the National Science Foundation to develop a summer institute 
for teachers. The secondary group has arranged for teachers to be employed by 
industry during the summer months in research activities compatible to their 
areas of teaching. 

The committee expects to carry forward a vigorous program by means of 
publications, conferences, institutes and workshops, and consultant help when 
requested. 


Publication—Nuclear Science in the Classroom (December 1957 


Approximately 8 months in preparation with 3 colleges and universities and 33 
schools participating, Nuclear Science in the Classroom covers everything from 
a working knowledge of the atom to social and economic implications. It con- 
tains five major units and is one of the most selective and complete bibliog- 
raphies in the field of nuclear science. This handbook for secondary science 
and social studies teachers is not intended to become a course of study, but is 
designed to provide ideas leading to further exploration by teachers to do a 
better job of teaching. 

The publication was 1 of 3 projects of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion to develop new material and to discover new approaches for education in 
the areas of science and civil defense (others were in California and Connecti- 
cut). Cost: $1,800 in Federal funds; $2,500 from department of public instruc- 
tion. 
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Seven regional conferences for science teachers (1958) 


These conferences planned for the current year have been organized by the 
State superintendent for the purpose of reviewing and explaining the publica- 
tion Nuclear Science in the Classroom. 


MINNESOTA 


Committee on mathematics and science courses appointed by State board (De- 
cember 1957) 

The State board of education appointed a committee of 10 specialists repre- 
senting science and mathematics education, 5 members representing educa- 
tional administration, and 2 from business and industry. The committee will 
go into the whole matter of the status of science and mathematics courses, and 
the percentage of high-school students taking them. 


MISSOURI 


Study of science mathematics instruction (1957) 

Conducted at the request of the State board, the study compares the offerings 
in mathematics and science in the public high schols in 1926-27 and 1956-57. 
Some of the findings: 

One hundred percent of all Missouri freshmen, 49 percent of all sopho- 
more, 45.1 percent of all juniors, 17.2 percent of all seniors took mathe- 
matics in 1956-57. 

Although a slightly smaller percentage of all pupils enrolled in high 
school took mathematics in 1956-57 than in 1926-27 (except for general 
math), less than one-half as many of those of high-school age were attend- 
ing high school then. 

In 1956-57, 70.3 percent of all Missouri freshmen took general science; 
58.1 percent of all sophomores took biology ; 18.4 percent of all juniors took 
chemistry, physics, or physical science; and 18.4 percent of all seniors took 
chemistry, physics, or physical science. 

A higher percentage of pupils was enrolled in science courses in 1956-57 
than in 1926-27 (except physics). 

In 1953 the department of education began a program of encouragement and 
adidtional service to local schools in the areas of science and mathematics pro- 
grams. The 1956—57 record, compared to that of 1950-51, indicates a considerable 
increase in enrollment in all mathematics and science courses by high-school 
pupils. 

Curriculum committee of lay and professional representatives (1957 

On recommendation of the commissioner, the State board has approved the 
appointment of a committee of lay and professional people to review the facts 
regarding science and mathematics instruction and to assist in action, if any. 

Development of curriculum guides (1950-58). 


MONTANA 


State board policy on science and mathematics requirements for high-school grad- 
uation (March 1957) 


On March 4, 1957, the State board took formal action which required students 
to meet the following requirements in science and mathematics for graduation; 
Two years of mathematics (preferably algebra and plane geometry) ; 1 year of 
science (general science, biology or physical science). Home economics or voca- 
tional agriculture may not be presented in fulfillment of this requirement. 

Curriculum committee on mathematics (September 1957). 

Curriculum committee on science (January 1958). 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska cooperative school study council (October 1957) 


The council adopted as its program for the yedr the self-evaluation of science 
and mathematics. In its study the council will use the Guide for Evaluating and 
Improving Nebraska Elementary Schools, provided by department of education 
and evaluative criteria, published by the cooperative study of secondary school 
standards. The project is expected to provide direction in terms of educational 
improvement. 
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Recommendations by State department of education 


The department of education has for many years made recommendations for 
science instruction, which would provide every high-school graduate with at 
least 11 years of instruction. Special curriculum guides have been outlined for 
elementary and junior high teachers. The department recommends— 

That science instruction begin in the kindergarten and continue through 
each grade level. 

That the elementary science program provide laboratory experiences. 

That junior high programs offer biology in grade 9, instead of grade 10. 

That the high schools require all students to take biological and physical 
science and provide advanced science courses in physics and chemistry. 


NEVADA 


Curriculum evaluation with respect to science and mathematics (1958) 


During the regular annual discussion of the status of the high school curriculum, 
special attention will be given to science and mathematics. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Committee for Mathematics and Science (1956) 


With a full-time project director, the committee has— 

Conducted a status of study of science and mathematics teachers. 

Held two planning conferences to identify the problems facing teachers. 

Held 10 regional meetings, 5 for mathematics teachers, 5 for science 
teachers. 

Arranged for the Oak Ridge traveling science demonstration lecture pro- 
gram to be brought to four New Hampshire schools. 

Offer professional summer study opportunities for teachers through a 
scholarship program. 

Arranged summer study for promising high-school students. 

The committee’s plans for 1957-58 include the following : 

A traveling high-school science library. 

Development of a new high-school physics course, under leadership of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, 

Additional opportunities for gifted students. 

Consultative assistance for teachers. 

Closer relationship with industry. 


Study of mathematics and science offerings (1957) 


Information for studies was obtained from regular reports to department of 
education and represents 113 public secondary schools and approved public 
academies. 

Some of the findings: 

By title, there are 25 different kinds of mathematics taught. 

89.4 percent of the secondary schools in the State offer elementary algebra. 

69 percent offer general mathematics I. 

65.5 percent offer plane geometry. 

50.4 percent offer elementary algebra II. 

32.7 percent offer solid geometry and trigonometry. 

18.6 percent offer advanced algebra. 

The study shows that about one-half of the total high school enrollment 
is enrolled in mathematics courses in any 1 year, from 1922 to 1956. 

The science status study shows 17 different science courses with : 

Biology offered in 86.7 percent of the schools, taken by 17.6 percent of the 
enrollment (grades 9 to 12). 

General science, in 64.6 percent of the schools, taken by 16.3 percent of the 
enrollment. 

Chemistry offered in 61.9 percent of the schools, taken by 9.6 percent of the 
enrollment. 

Physics offered in 55.8 percent of the schools, taken by 5.5 percent of the 
enrollment. 

In 1955-56, 51.8 percent of the total enrollment grades 9 through 12 was 

enrolled in science courses. 
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Summer scholarship program for teachers (1956-57) 


For the past 2 years, the scholarship program has assisted teachers to attend 
professional institutes and summer session. Twenty-five scholarships of $75 each 
are provided by the New Hampshire Committee on Science and Mathematics. 
Some of them attended the Dartmouth College Institute, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Mathematics in New England. Others attended college 
summer sessions at other universities to study courses in the content area of 
mathematics. 


Regional in-service study groups for mathematics and science teachers (1957) 


Several groups of mathematics teachers, assisted by the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee on Science and Mathematics, have attended regional professional meetings 
to discuss recent developments in the field and common instructional problems. 


NEW JERSEY 


Study of science and mathematics teaching in New Jersey public high schools 
(1956) 

Published by the department of education, the study is intended to present 
preliminary data basic to a broad program for improvement of science and mathe- 
matics offerings in the secondary schools. Additional studies are expected to 
develop from future conferences concerned with specific details of the science- 
mathematics program. 

Conducted with the cooperation of school administrators, teachers, teacher edu- 
cation institutions, and representatives of industry, the study covers enrollments 
in science and mathematics from 1918 to 1955. It shows that public high schools of 
the State are currently enrolling as many or more students in science than have 
been enrolled at any time since the peak enrollment year after World War I. It 
deals with the supply of trained teachers, and finds that fewer than 2 percent of 
the 1,785 of science and mathematics teachers in the State have no degree. 

The study makes the following observations in conclusion : 

All high schools in the State offer all the major science courses. 

The percentage of students enrolling in advanced science and mathematics 
classes during recent years has been increased. 

Increased offerings in general science and mathematics provide basic 
instruction for pupils less likely to profit from more advanced courses. 

Science and mathematics teachers are on the whole well qualified from 
the standpoint of undergraduate preparation. 

Many teachers are assigned to instruct only in physical sciences, biological 
sciences, or advanced mathematics. 

Only a small percentage of teachers are asked to teach nonrelated subjects 
in addition to their assigned courses in science and mathematics. 

The study also points to the following problems: 

Beginning compensation of science and mathematics teachers is less than 
that of persons in industrial occupations. 

Many young people well qualified for careers in teaching science or 
mathematics are prevented from doing so through lack of adequate scholar- 
ship assistance. 

A sharp increase in the number of provisional science and mathematics 
certificates indicate that qualified teachers are becoming more difficult to 
find. 

The problem of replacing science and mathematics teachers threatens to 
become acute during the next 5 or 10 years. 

Teaching science, a guide to the problem approach (1957) 

Devolped during the past few years and published by the department of 
education, the guide suggests to teachers what is considered to be an effective 
approach to the teaching of science. 

Parts I and II deal with the planning of a sequential science program and 
includes samples of problems and concepts from kindergarten through grade 12. 

Part III suggests a problem-solving approach to the teaching of science, giving 
the students an opportunity to become involved in selecting, defining, and organiz- 
ing problems, collecting and reporting data, and drawing conclusions. 

Part IV contains selected articles by New Jersey teachers, describing methods 
and techniques they have used in the classroom. 

Part V suggests the evaluation of the program from kindergarten through 
grade 12. 
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School-industry committee for improvement of teaching (September 1956) 


With representatives from most of the State’s leading industrial firms, school 
administrators, and supervisors, teachers, teacher education institutions, and 
scientific and educational societies, the committee has concentrated in three main 
areas; (1) the role of industry in the improvement and strengthening of school 
programs; (2) the improvement of teaching science and mathematics, and (3) 
the improvement of the curriculums in science and mathematics. Subcommittees 
were appointed for the three areas, and studies made during the 1956-57 school 
year. Following are some of the recommendations, made by the three subcom- 
mittees, and agreed upon by the whole committee: 

A carefully integrated science-mathematics curriculum, extending through 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Provision for a common core of knowledge in this area, at the same time pro- 
viding opportunities for talented pupils. 

Full utilization of the experiences of industry. 

Improvement of guidance procedures for recruitment of future teachers. 

Provision of more scholarships for talented young people. 

Strengthening teacher certification requirements. 

Special workshops for in-service training of teachers. 

It was also recommended that a permanent science-mathematics coordinating 
agency be established and that a coordinator of industrial and science education 
be appointed with an office and staff provided by the department of education, to 
be financed through foundation funds the first year, thereafter through contribu- 
tions by industry. 

After further exploration of this idea, a meeting was called by the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation of representatives from 15 of the State’s industrial firms. A 
3-year project, to be undertaken jointly by New Jersey education and industry 
was agreed upon, to be administered under the guidance and direction of an 
advisory committee to the foundation, working with a coordinator of science 
education to be housed at Rutgers University. It is anticipated that, at the end 
of 3 years, the program would be taken over by the department of education, as 
a regular part of the State’s teacher training program. 


Study the needs of higher education in area of science (1957) 


The department of education has recently completed a year’s study of the needs 
for higher education in the State, and has made a recommendation to the Governor 
and to the legislature calling for more than $80 million to be spent between now 
and 1965. This includes more than $17 million for strengthening the engineering 
schools, and includes many facilities besides those specifically assigned to science, 
mathematics, and engineering. 

NEW YORK 


Statement by board of regents to educators, students, and the people of the State 
(November 1957) 


A statement was issued by the regents of the University of the State of New 
York in November 1957 calling upon the public for increased support and under- 
standing, urging the students to accept greater responsibility for greater effort, 
and calling upon the schools and colleges to— 

Strengthen their programs in science and mathematics. 

Maintain a well-balanced education. 

Give greater attention to identifying and guiding talented youth. 

Establish special in-service training programs for teachers of science. 


New State syllabuses in mathematics and science (1950-58) 


Elementary and secondary curriculum materials are prepared under the direc- 
tion of curriculum bureaus in elementary, secondary, and vocational technical 
education in cooperation with the subject-matter supervisors. Since 1950 com- 
plete revisions of the basic mathematics and science syllabuses have been made. 
First drafts of new curriculum materials are tried out in experimental form 
before final revision and introduction in the schools. Recent publications: 

Physics Handbook, bureau of secondary curriculum development, 1956, is the 
first handbook for senior high-school science in physics. Far-reaching changes 
have been made in the syllabus, on the basis of recommendations of the science 
advisory committee and of the physics syllabus committee, both appointed by 
the board of regents, to reorganize the secondary-school science program. The 
handbook is planned for both the experienced and inexperienced teachers in 
developing local courses of study. 
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Exploring Space, published in 1957, is a resource unit for a course in physical 
science. Basing its appeal mainly on the imagination and the romance of 
scientific discovery, this handbook draws material from several fields of science 
and provides a source of demonstrations and pupil activities. 

Teaching Unit in Coordinate Geometry for the 10th Year was prepared and 
distributed to all schools this year. A handbook on Measurement for grades 
7, 8, and 9 is planned for distribution this spring. 

Printed syllabuses for the new courses in chemistry, physics, biology, and 
earth science have been developed. Handbooks are in preparation for chemistry, 
biology, and earth science. Resource units are planned for biological science. 

Local schools are urged to experiment with advanced courses in both mathe- 
matics and science for pupils of high ability and to submit these courses to the 
department of education for approval. 


Recommendations by department of education for improving the quality of 
education (December 1957) 

Wide publicity has been given to the following recommendations, many of which 
require increased appropriations : 

Improvement of instruction—Eliminate as rapidly as possible the teaching 
of mathematics and science by noncertified teachers. At present, a teacher may 
be assigned to teach a subject not covered by his license for a period not to exceed 
5 classroom hours a week. 

Upgrade present instruction by underwriting the cost of solid subject matter 
courses for elementary and secondary teachers on Saturdays and during the 
Summer months at selected college and university centers of the State. 

Initiate a program of matching grants to school districts for reimbursing teach- 
ers who take these in-service courses, for tuition, supplies, maintenance, and 
transportation costs and for subsidizing such teachers at a reasonable rate per 
week during the summer school attendance. 

Improve field supervision in mathematics and science instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools through conferences and workshops conducted by the 
department of education with expert consultants. 

Identification of the talented—Conduct achievement-survey tests, to assist 
schools to identify abilities of pupils at an early age. Tests would be in the 
basic subjects of the elementary school program including science and mathe- 
matics. Program would also include preparation and distribution of a scholastic 
ability test for use in junior high schools. 

Give greater attention to guidance and counseling, including the employment 
by schools of a sufficient number of well-trained guidance personnel. 

Scholarships and other aid for the gifted—lIncrease the regents scholarships 
from 5 percent of high-school graduates each year to 10 percent, additional 
scholarships to be awarded on the basis of statewide competition in order to 
insure that talent is reached where it exists. Also increase regents scholarships 
for engineering and scientific studies from 500 to 1,000 annually. 

Encourage boards of cooperative services (there are now 85 in the State rep- 
resenting 98 of the 129 supervisory districts) to establish special programs for 
the gifted students, especially those interested in science and mathematics. 

Encourage expansion of summer school for the gifted in science and mathe- 
matics, with regular summer school aid to school districts which offer approved 
advanced courses for able students. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Survey of the curriculum with foundation funds (approved November 1957) 


The Richardson Foundation has granted $50,000 to the State board for a 
comprehensive study of the State’s public-school curriculum. The study will 
undertake to determine: Present curricula; various needs of present day 
students and how these needs may be met in a revised program. It will cover 
early childhood education, elementary education, and college relationships. A 
full-time director and staff will be employed. 


Statewide program of science fairs (spring 1958) 

Approved by the Department of Public Instruction, the science fair program 
is sponsored by the North Carolina Academy of Science, many of the State’s 
leading newspapers plus a number of scientific organizations. Seven district 
fairs have been scheduled at March and April 1958. Following these, a State 
science fair will be held at Duke University. Two winners of the State fair, 
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their teachers and exhibits will go to the National Science Fair in Flint, Mich. 

Conference on mathematics at the University of North Carolina. 

Science—A Resource Bulletin for High Schools (planned for publication, 
summer, 1958). 

Plans for a close working relationship between the Department of Public 
Instruction and the North Carolina Academy of Science. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Encouragement of high school and college students to enroll in science courses 


Meetings, workshops, and the mass media are used to encourage young people 
to enroll in science courses. A recent meeting of the North Dakota Council on 
Education emphasized the need for more science courses in schools and the im- 
portance of encouraging enrollment in these courses. Students are urged to 
supplement the minimum of 16 units necessary for graduation, by 1 or 2 
courses in science and mathematics. 


Reorganization of school districts 
The department of public instruction has been working for reorganization of 
school districts which would increase the size and resources of the schools and 


so make it possible to offer broader high-school programs, including additional 
science and mathematics courses. 


OKLAHOMA 


Testing programs to identify gifted pupils (1956) 

Iowa tests of educational development, designed to measure the total learning 
of the child, were administered to over 60,000 students from grades 9-12 in 
400 Oklahoma high schools. About 30,000 of these students have since com- 
pleted a new attitude questionnaire developed by the Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University, to obtain their thinking about higher education in- 
cluding plans to go to college. The purposes of the total voluntary statewide 
program are to identify gifted students, to help every school evaluate the major 
areas of its curriculum and to provide a basis for counseling individual students 
regarding educational and vocational plans. 

Initiated by the Oklahoma Curriculum Improvement Commission to evaluate 
the secondary school curriculum, the project is financed by Frontiers of Science, 
Inc., and Science Research Associates, publishers of the Iowa tests. The Depart- 
ment of Education has assigned consultants to work with the schools in pretesting 
orientation and posttesting conferences, workshops, and followup. Staff mem- 
bers of the National Science Foundation have also provided advice and counsel. 
Frontiers of Science Foundation (1955) 

Established to further interest in science and mathematics, the foundation pro- 
grams are organized under three categories: (1) Public information, to develop 
a public attitude which will permit necessary changes in educational, economic, 
and social policies; (2) educational programs, designed to stimulate improve- 
ment in science and mathematics education at all levels; (3) installations pro- 
grams, to stimulate the development of science-based industry in the State. 

Projects of the public information program included 8-day Geneva Atoms for 
Peace Exhibit, in the spring of 1956, which attracted some 350,000 people; a 1-day 
symposium on industry and education, addressed by 10 world-famous adminis- 
trators in research and education and attended by nearly 5,000 people. A semi- 
eentennial exposition in Oklahoma during summer of 1957 featuring the inter- 
pretation of research as a process, with many industrial and governmental 
displays. 

The educational projects include a new mathematics curriculum for grades 
1 through 12, a special guidance folder designed to interest young people in 
science careers, and an information service for all secondary school teachers in 
the State. 

The installations activities assisted the major research institutions in the 
development of adequate investigation facilities. For instance, the Ai »mic 
Energy Commission installed two small research reactors at the University of 
Oklahoma and at Oklahoma State University. 


Televised science lessons for schools that cannot employ science and mathematics 
teachers 

Educational television station KETA-TV broadcasts 5 courses to high-school 

pupils in the central Oklahoma viewing range serving 56 schools. There are 
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310 pupils learning second-year algebra, 221 learning trigonometry, 299 learning 
chemistry, 278 learnimg physics, and 65 learning geology. These courses are 
providing instruction to students in schools which normally would not be able 
to afford teachers to teach such courses. 


OREGON 
Science teaching improvement program (1956-57 ) 

Sponsored by AAAS in cooperation with the Carnegie Foundation, this program 
is in its second year in Oregon. Two outstanding consultants in science and 
mathematics work with the faculties of the schools throughout the State. 


Seminar workshops are conducted once every 2 weeks. Participating teachers 
may receive graduate or undergraduate credit for their efforts. 


Teacher's handbook for high-school mathematics (to be published in 1958) 


The handbook contains revised and increased numbers of courses in mathe- 
matics. Developed by a statewide committee of outstanding mathematics teach- 
ers over the past 2 or 3 years, the handbook follows the modern trend of organi- 
zation of subjects into an integrated sequence for grades 7-12. 

Curriculum revision for grades 1-12 

The department of education has been working for the past 2 years on develop- 

ing a new scope and sequence in both science and mathematics, grades 1-12. 


Statewide committees have been formed and two summer curriculum workshops 
have been held. 


Curriculum improvement law (1957) 


The 1957 legislature authorized stimulative grants to local school districts for 
use in curriculum revision. Many districts are using this to revise mathematics 
programs, grades 1-12, and some are providing programs for high ability and 
superior students. Some of the plans approved for 1957-58 are: 

Provision of opportunities for educationally advanced junior high-school 
students. 

Preparation of a teachers’ guide for enrichment program for high-ability stu- 
dents in science, social science, and literature in high school. 

Development of a mathematics scope and sequence—grades 1-12. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Appointment of a science-mathematics specialist (1957 

Working through the bureau of educational field services of the department 
of public instruction, science-mathematics specialist implements the recommen- 
dations of the Sate committee. 


State mathematics-science advisory committee (1956) 

Among the recommendations of the State committee in its March 1957 meeting 
were: 

The development of a content mathematics course for elementary teachers. 

Status studies on mathematics and science teaching in the State. 

Information about present practices with gifted children. 

Study of better articulation in mathematics and science between high school and 
college. 


Brochure on a course in content mathematics for elementary teachers 


The brochure was prepared by the teacher education committee of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. It outlines a professionalized course giving insight 
into the structure of arithmetic and the closely associated branches of algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. 


Survey of colleges and universities re personnel shortages and admissions; prac- 
tices ; graduate programs for mathematics and science teachers 
The department of public instruction surveyed the colleges and universities of 
the State with respect to personnel shortages in the areas of mathematics and 
science practices on admissions to colleges with advanced standing and items in 
which preparation for college seemed weak. The department has also made a 


beginning on a study of suitable graduate programs for mathematics and science 
teachers. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Funds recommended for special services for gifted children 


The commissioner has made recommendation to the State budget committee 
for $60,000, to be matched by $60,000 from cities and towns, to set up machinery 
for the detection of the gifted child and to provide classes after school, on 
Saturdays, and during the summer months. 


TEN NESSEE 


Consultative assistance to local school systems 


The department of education is developing a cooperative plan with the Ten- 
nessee Academy of Science to improve supervisory and cousultative services to 
local school systems in the area of science and mathematics. 


Study of State’s educational system 


A survey of Tennessee’s educational system, made by a citizens committee under 
the supervision of the department of education was submitted to the legislative 
council in November 1957. It is expected to become the basis of recommenda- 
tions which the legislative council will submit to the 1959 assembly. The study 
discusses needs for salaries for teachers, more school buildings, and curriculum 
improvements, including additional courses in science and mathematics. The 
survey estimated that an additional $25,000 a year in State aid would be needed 
for the 1959-60 school year. 

VERMONT 


Interstate committee to study problems of gifted (1953) 


The commissioners of education of the eight northeastern States established an 
interstate committee to study the problems involved in education of gifted 
children. Recommendations made by this committee are being applied in the 
field work of the department of education. 


Study of individual needs of pupils (1955) 

Local superintendents of the State initiated a study to secure more appropriate 
attention in the schools to individual differences among the pupils. Beneficial 
effects of this study are now beginning to show in many school systems. 


Increased guidance services 


Guidance services in local school systems have been increased sharply in recent 
years. Although there is still much to be done in this area, guidance services 
are now available to about 75 percent of the Vermont high-school population. 


Projects to encourage better teaching 


During the summer of 1957, physics teachers from the State’s high schools 
attended the National Science Foundation Institute at the University of Vermont. 
Other teachers attended mathematics and science institutes elsewhere. A total 
of 255 teachers from this State attended special field workshops in elementary 
school science. 


Higher standards for high school graduation approved by State board (1956) 

As of July 1956, standards for high school graduation in the State call for a 
minimum of 1-year’s study of science. Before this, some of the smaller high 
schools offered coures in a given subject, such as physics, only in alternate years. 
Study of pupil ability (1955) 

During the spring of 1955 seven Vermont public high schools chosen by random 
sampling were invited to participate in a national study to develop standard 
scores for new forms of the general education evelopment examination in which 
1,506 high schools were participants. On the basis of the median summary score 
on five tests, Vermont’s sample of high school seniors ranked 13th from the 
top among the 48 States. On two of the tests, Interpretation of reading materials 
in the natural sciences and general mathematical ability, Vermont ranked first. 


Study of factors involved in higher education of Vermont youth (19538-1957) 


The committee for the study of the factors involved in the higher education 
of Vermont youth reported to the General Assembly of 1953. Although the major 
recommendations have not been carried out, there have been some encouraging 
developments. By legislative action in 1957, the State School of Agriculture has 
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been converted to an Agricultural and Technical Institute, providing a new type 
of educational opportunity. The University of Vermont has lowered its tuition, 
making college education accessible to many more young people. 

A close study was made of a random sample (one-fourth) of the high-school 
students who graduated in the spring of 1957 in the top quarter of their class. 
Of this sample almost one-half did not continue their education that fall in 4-year 
colleges or junior coleges. There is reason to believe that this group includes 
many whose capacities are worth developing through advanced education, but 
who lack financial means to go to college. 


Commissioner’s recommended program 


In a memorandum to the State Board in December 1957, the Commissioner 
recommended the following action for the improvement of education in the State: 

Advisory committee on instruction in mathematics and science to review 
programs of instruction in elementary and secondary schools and make recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

Extension and improvement of guidance services, through advising local 
guidance directors, promoting guidance programs where they are nonexistent, and 
helping administrators without guidance personnel to do what they can in this 
field. 

Selection of a science consultant for the Department of Education, to work 
for 1 year as a traveling teacher, visiting high schools, in the State. Training for 
this consultant could be provided by the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
during the summer of 1958 in its traveling science demonstration lecture 
program which has been serving the State. 


VIRGINIA 


Summer institutes and employment opportunities for high-school science and 
mathematics teachers 


The department of education provides information to teachers regarding sum- 
mer institutes and conferences for high-school science and mathematics teachers, 
and summer employment opportunities in industrial laboratories. Many teachers 
have found that experience gained by close association with industrial scientists 
is helpful in their work with high-school students. 


Study of laboratory supplies for general science instruction, grades 8-9 


A work list of laboratory supplies (apparatus, chemical reagents, and supple- 
mentary materials) was prepared by the department of education and distributed 
to superintendents throughout the State. It is expected that the list will assist 
teachers to study their general-science supplies in relation to the use being made 
of them. 

Regional curriculum-improvement meetings (1957) 

Fighteen regional curriculum-improvement meetings were conducted by the 

department of education for the purpose of studying general science in the Vir- 


ginia public schools, grades 1-9. The department plans to continue and expand 
this program in 1958 to include high-school biology, chemistry, and physics. 
Report of Virginia Advisory Legislature Council (1957) 

In its 1956 session, the General Assembly of Virginia directed the Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council to study the shortage of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians and the extent to which the public schools can assist in the discovery 
and training of those with talent in those fields. 

In its report of September 1957, the council recommended a program of action 
for the legislature, the department of education, the council of higher education, 
and institutions of higher learning. 

The legislature should direct appropriate agencies of the State to initiate pro- 
grams for improving education in science and mathematics. 

The department of education should— 

Add personnel to supervise and coordinate such a program. 

Increase the number and quality of teachers of science and mathematics 
in elementary and high schools by stepping up teacher certification require- 
ments; strengthening science courses in State colleges; and making use of 
professional people from industry. 

Increase the number of qualified children enrolled in mathematics and 
science by improving guidance programs, initiating an eighth-grade testing 
program, and making wider use of the 4-year programs based on aptitude 
tests. 
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Improve science courses in elementary and high schools. 
Provide a limited program for the gifted. ; 

The report also recommended increased appropriations for assisting schools 
to purchase science laboratory equipment; an advisory committee to work with 
the department of education in planning and carrying out an improved program ; 
and the use of television to multiply the effectiveness of the best teachers. 

The council of higher education should— 

Establish special summer courses for high-school teachers who need addi- 
tional preparation in mathematics and sciences. 

Evaluate the quality of instruction in all institutions of higher education. 

Establish branches of institutions offering scientific and engineering educa- 
tion. 

Institutions of higher education should— 

Increase scholarship and loan programs. 
Establish better liaison between colleges and universities and the public 
schools. 
Tentative guide for science, guides 1-12 (1956) 

The Guide for Science, Grades 1-12, published by the board of education, is an 
attempt to give some direction to teachers, principals, and supervisors in the 
areas of science and mathematics for elementary and secondary schools. To be 
used as an outline for study rather than a comprehensive guide, the bulletin 
includes— 

A statement of the philosophy and principles upon which an effective 
general science program should be developed. 

The scope and nature of science experiences for children at different 
maturity levels. 

Some instructional procedures. 

Suggestions for evaluation of science instruction. 

List of materials and equipment. 


WISCONSIN 


Appointment of special science and mathematics supervisor for department 
of education high school supervisory staff. 

Regional curriculum conferences emphasizing science and mathematics. 

University of Wisconsin and department of education research project on 
student election of science and mathematics. 

University of Wisconsin and department of education research project to 
discover students especially capable in science. 


WYOMING 


Steering Committee on Science and Mathematics (1958) 


Composed of educators and lay leaders, the committee had its first meeting on 
January 11, 1958, and outlined an overall statewide program on improvement of 
instruction. 


Department of Education cooperative accrediting program (1957) 


The new program of accreditation of Wyoming schools by the State department 
of education, in cooperation with other professional associations, is one which 
will seek to provide every child basic curriculum offerings, including science and 
mathematics. Sixty percent of the State’s high schools have fewer than 100 total 
enrollment, and account for only 11 percent of all high school students. These 
are the schools which do not offer 4 years of mathematics. 


Statewide testing program (1957) 


Using the California mental ability tests, the department’s 6-month testing 
program uses the group method first, with individual testing for rechecking the 
lowest 3 percent. Department of education personnel are assigned to this 
program. 


Science fairs (1957-58) 


Regional and State science fairs have been held in the State during the past 
2 years, and have stimulated considerable interest in science activities. 


The CuatrmMan. Tomorrow we will meet in the committee room of 


the Committee on House Administration, in room G—53 in the Capitol 
Building. 
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Our witnesses for tomorrow will be Dr. John Stalnaker, president 
of the National Merit Scholarship Corp.; Mr. E. H. Rietzke, chairman 
of the coordinating committee on scientific and engineering techni- 
cians; Mr. Karl O. Werwath, president of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering, and Dr. K. L. Siderinan. assistant dean of engineering 
at Pennsylvania State University. 

We will try to get started as near after 10 as possible. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 o’clock p. m., the subcommittees recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 o’clock a. m., Thursday, March 20, 1958, in room G-53, 
United States Capitol.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1958 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectAL Epucation, 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTion, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaATION AND LAgor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
G-53, United States Capitol, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present: (Subcommitee on Special Education) Representative 
Elliott (chairman), (Subcommittee on General Education) Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk, Charles Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator, and Mary P. Allen, clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommitees will kindly come to order. 

This morning we have witnesses from the Coordinating Committee 
on Scientific and Engineering Technicians. 

Does the subcommittee have a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Horperman. I have a copy of the statement of Mr. Eugene 
Rietzke. Unfortunately, he cannot be here. I would like to read 
sections of this statement because I believe they are extremely perti- 
nent. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, sir. 

For the purposes of identification for the record, will you give us 
your name and a word about your record, sir ? 

Mr. Hotperman. My name is Kenneth L. Holderman. I am the as- 
sistant dean of the College of Engineering and Architecture at the 
Pennsylvania State University. I am appearing here as a member 
of the Coordinating Committee on Scientific and Engineering Tech- 
nicians, representing the diverse institutions that attempt to provide 
the education of engineering and scientific technicians. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say this to you, Mr. Holderman. We have 
agreed to hear Congressman W. R. Poage of Texas, at a time this 
morning which is convenient to him. So should he come in, in the 
midst of your testimony, I will talk to him a minute, and if he is still 
in a big hurry, we may let him testify and then we will return to you. 

Mr. aeancan. It is perfectly all right, sir. 
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STATEMENTS OF E. H. RIETZKE, K. L. HOLDERMAN, AND KARL 
WERWATH, COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND 
ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Hotperman. The general public as well as educators themselves 
have had sufficient difficulty over the past 10 or 15 years in attempting 
to definitely define the area of the technical institute education and 
the proper designation for the graduates, that we believe that it might 
be helpful if a brief clarifying statement could be made. 

It was not until the formation of the National Council of Technical 
Schools, which took place in 1944, that any attempt was really made 
to define technical institute education, although the American Society 
for Engineering Education had conducted a survey back in 1932 that 
was made by the late Dr. Wilkenden, the president of Case Institute, 
and that report indicated that there was a need for, and a growing 
field of technical institute education in America. But until the Na- 
tional Council of Technical Schools took its first step in 1944, nothing 
had been done in attempting to develop any eae standards, and 
the council did this. 

In the fall of 1944, Engineers Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, which has been for the past 20 years the recognized accrediting 
body for curriculums of the engineering colleges, established a tech- 
nical institute or a technical institute subcommittee, and that first sub- 
committee was under the chairmanship of the late Dean Harry Ham- 
mond, who served as the dean of engineeering at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

This subcommittee on technical institutes developed over a period 
of several years, several definitions which have served as guideposts 
in the development of technical institute education in the United 
States. Hence, I believe the most important piece of information that 
should certainly go into the record is the definitions that the technical 
institute group of Engineers Council for Professional Development 
established back in 1944. 

Here is their definition : 

Curriculums to be considered are technological in nature and lie in the post- 
high-school area. They differ in content and purpose from those of the voca- 
tional school on one hand and from those of the engineering college on the other. 
Curriculums in this field are offered by a variety of institutions and cover a 
considerable range as to duration and content to subject matter, but have in 
common the following purposes and characteristics : 

1. The purpose is to prepare individuals for various technical positions or lines 
of activity encompassed within the field of engineering, but the scope of the 
programs is more limited than that required to prepare a person for a career 
as a professional engineer. 

2. Programs of instruction are essentially technological in nature, based upon 
principles of science and include sufficient postsecondary school mathematics to 
provide the tools to accomplish the technical objectives of the curriculums. 

3. Emphasis is placed upon the use of rational processes in the principal 
fundamental portions of the curriculums that fulfill the stated objectives and 
purposes. 

4. Programs of instruction are briefer, and usually more completely technical 
in content than professional curriculums, though they are concerned with the 
same general fields of industry and engineering. They do not lead to the bac- 
calaureate degree in engineering. Such designations as engineering aide, tech- 
nical aide, associate in engineering, and engineerng associate are appropriate 
designations to be conferred upon the graduates of programs of technical in- 
stitute type. 

5. Training for artisanship is not included within the scope of education of 
technical institute type. 
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As this definition points out, above all else, these programs are in 
large measure highly specialized and high practical in content. Asa 
rule, they do not fall into the academic pattern of conventional col- 
legiate program as we have understood it and have seen it develop in 
this country over a period of 150 years, even though the technical level 
of the technical] institute program may be in many cases, equal to or 
even in excess of some 4-year college program. 

The excellence of many of these programs is primarily because they 
are not patterned to conform to the exchange of credits with conven- 
tional collegiate programs. 

Some university connected technical institutes do not receive credit 
for transfer to the engineering curriculums of their own university. 

On the other hand, many technical institute graduates do, in fact, 
receive very large proportional credit from leading universities, either 
directly or by examination. Conversely, some technical institutes 

rant very little credit for work done in leading engineering colleges 
Ceidieal of the higher degree of specialization in the technical institute. 
It finds very little it can accept from the conventional collegiate 
program. 

Thus, it would be very unwise to write legislation that ties qualifica- 
tions for technical institute participation to credit acceptance toward 
a baccalaureate degree. 

Many technical institutes are authorized by their State departments 
of higher education to grant associate degrees. This is a growing 
trend. 

Mr. Extiorr. How are associate degrees designated ? 

Mr. Hotperman. In various ways. The California junior colleges, 
which of course, were the first institutions to do this, confer an associate 
in arts, and this by abbreviation is an AA degree, recognized and under- 
stood on the west coast. 

At Pennsylvania State University, my own institution, for the past 
4 years we have been conferring associate degrees. These are associate 
in engineering degrees and in abbreviation are AEng. 

In 1945, fewer than 10 curriculums of 3 technical institutes were 
accredited by Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. In 
the most recent report of the Engineers’ Council which we have asked 
to be placed in the record, 109 accredited curriculums of 35 technical 
institutes are listed. One hundred and seven of these specialized pro- 
grams are offered by resident instruction, and two of them are offered 
through correspondence instruction. A number of the resident pro- 
grams are available in either day or evening sessions. 

The type of control of these 35 leading technical institutes is signifi- 
cant because it points up some of the problems involved in writing 
legislation that will permit the perspective student to take advantage 
of the best training available in the specialized field of his choice, and 
for reasons of national security, make maximum use of all available 
facilities. 

Ten of these listed institutions are privately endowed, nonprofit 
schools, 10 of them are proprietary taxpaying schools, 7 are college 
connected, 5 are State operated, 2 are divisions of industry, and 1 is 
municipally operated. 

Skipping over some of this prepared testimony 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say to the gentleman that following os 
testimony, if you desire, all of the written matter will be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Hotperman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As completely as if you had read every word, so you 
need not have any hesitation in handling it in your presentation here 
in any manner that you desire. 

The point I am trying to make is the fact that if you do not read it, 
it does not mean that it will not be in the record, because it will, if you 
so desire, following your statement. 

Mr. Horperman. Thank you. 

The important point here is to recognize that schools of many dif- 
ferent types under many different kinds of control are now responsi- 
ble for the education and training of the scientific and engineering 
technicians in our country today. 

Some of these are proprietary schools. However, I do not know of 
a single proprietary school that expects or wants any Government 
appropriation of any type for any purpose. They do want their 
superior educational programs to be available to ambitious young men 
on an equal basis with ‘other technical institutes if se holarships or 
other student aids are provided, just as in the case under Public Law 
550 on which Mr. Rietzke testified, I believe, when it was under con- 
sideration. 

What are the real needs for engineering and scientific technicians 
that are graduated from the technical institute programs? This Co- 
ordinating Committee on Scientific and Engineering Technicians on 
whose behalf we are testifying here today, sent a letter and a ques- 
tionnaire to the administrators of 660 technical schools and junior 
colleges in order to try to determine this. 

I should like to read the covering letter that sent that brief ques- 
tionnaire to those administrators and the statement, and then give 
some information on the summary of the results. 

The covering letter said: 

It is almost certain that legislation now proposed, and possibly to come, will 
seriously affect your institution and its work. Since this is being widely dis- 
cussed, and a number of individuals will, no doubt, be asked to express opinions, 
it is felt desirable to have agreement, if possible, on basic policy concerning the 
education of scientific and engineering technicians in the United States. 

Such legislation affecting this area of higher education will unquestionably 
have a high priority in the current session of Congress. Since time is short, 
those listed below drafted the enclosed the statement on which your comments 
are solicited. 

Here we have indicated that Mr. Jesse Bogue, executive secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and the others following, 
signed the letter. Mr. Boring of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. Hartung, of the } National Council of Technical Schools—I was 
signing for the Technical Institute Division for the American Society 
for Engineering Education—Donald Irwin of the General Electric 
Co., Paul Robbins of the National Soc iety of Professional Engineers, 
and Mr. Karl Werwath who accompanies me here today for the Tech- 
nical Institute Foundation. 

The questionnaire that was sent out had three brief statements and 
I should like to read those. 

The technological team in the United States includes three basic 
types of technical personnel: The scientist and engineer; the scientific 
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and engineering technician; and the craftsman. This policy concerns 
primarily the scientific and engineering technician. 

The demand for scientific and engineering technicians is more severe 
than the demand for scientists and engineers. An improvement in 
quality and an increase in the number of scientific and engineering 
technicians are among the most direct methods of improving the effec- 
tiveness of our scientific and engineering efforts. 

In facing the critical problems of today and those of our develop- 
ing technological economy, three basic principles are recognized by 
all authorities regarding scientific and engineering technicians: 

1. To be most effective, the education of these technicians must be 
closely related to science and engineering rather than to vocational 
trade training. 

2. This education should be provided by institutions of higher learn- 
ing through full-time 2-year organized occupational curriculums gen- 
erally leading to an asosciate degree. 

3. Foundation, private and/or Government assistance to higher 
education should include assistance to institutions qualified to provide 
the education of scientific and engineering technicians. 

This was sent out, as I indicated, to some 660 institutions. More 
than 60 percent of these replied to the questionnaire, and in all cases 
there was agreement with these 3 fundamental statements. It pos- 
sibly is of some interest to know that these replies came from 41 dif- 
ferent States, the District of Columbia as well as Alaska and the 
Canal Zone. There actually was not among the replies that came 
back a single dissenting opinion. 

The evidence of the demand for scientific and engineering tech- 
nicians by industry has been confused somewhat by the lack of modern 
job definitions to meet the needs of a radically changing technology 
and of some recognized central agency that could collect authoritative 
information. 

Surveys over the years generally indicate that industry requires 
from 1 to 5 engineering technicians with a generally accepted average 
of about 3 for each graduate engineer. The ratio of graduates of 
recognized technical institutes to those of engineering colleges is just 
about in the reverse. 

To get this picture into better focus, two steps have been taken 
during the past year. To better define the jobs of scientific and engi- 
neering technicians, the Department of Labor, under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, is now making a survey in technical 
institutes and industrial organizations to bring their Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles more up to date in this era of rapid technological 
changes. 

Secondly, the United States Office of Education has been making 
a survey of technical-institute graduates similar to that for engineer- 
ing colleges. This is the first time this has been done. The first 
report is about to be released. This is to be conducted on an annual 
basis. It will ultimately point up supply and demand and will in- 
dicate the strength and inadequacies in this area of higher education. 

One of the outstanding lessons industry has learned during the past 
10 or 15 years, I would almost say the past 5 years, in which the short- 
ages of engineers and scientists as been most acute, is a better utili- 
zation of all technical personnel. 
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The President’s Committee on Engineers and Scientists tackled 
this as the first job when they thought about how to improve utiliza- 
tion of scientific and engineering personnel; namely, to try to find out 
how you can use supporting personnel to its best advantage. 

In many companies engineering technicians are performing many of 
the same duties earlier done by only graduate engineers. Further, 
company after company has learned that it has on its payroll many 
smart young technicians who, by upgrading training, either by eve- 
ning school or by advanced correspondence study, can be developed 
into excellent engineers, who acquire the title and perform the duties 
of full-fledged engineers and can become registered as such in many 
States, even though they lack the baccalaureate degree. 

By far the most important function of some outstanding technical 
institutes is the administration of such programs. This points up the 
fallacy in the interests of national security of limiting aid specifically 
to programs leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

The institutions I am referring to here are those that offer technical 
institute programs which have met the accreditation standards of En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development. 

More and more is the trend in such technical institutes to grant, 
through authorization of their State boards of higher education, the 
associate degree. Those institutions which offer curriculums ac- 
credited by Engineers’ Council have, for some years, been listed by 
the United States Office of Education in its publication, Higher 
Education. Such institutions definitely and on their own merit 
without regard to transfer or nontransfer of credits, should be included 
as institutions of higher education in any Federal legislation. 

If it is determined that over the years ahead, in the interests of 
national security and national economy, the existing technical insti- 
tutes are insufficient to meet the demand for engineering technicians 
by industry and Government, the individual States should be en- 
couraged to staff such institutions of higher education to meet their 
own needs as determined by their own departments of higher 
education. 

This policy has proved sound in the past as might be evidenced by 
the system of technical institutes established during the past year in 
New York State, by a statewide system of technical institutes that 
are adopted through my institution, the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, by more than 200 junior colleges in California and other Western 
States where they have an objective of providing terminal education 
of this type. 

We believe that the States themselves should determine their own 
needs and that if such determination indicates a need, the program 
should be placed specifically under the jurisdiction of the State board 
of higher education, and Federal funds, if any, allotted accordingly. 

If legislation is developed to support undergraduate study by 
scholarships or otherwise, it is the earnest recommendation of this co- 
ordinating committee that students of technical be given the same 
opportunities as those of other institutions of higher education. 

Further, any legislation designed to afford advancement and as- 
sistance to faculties of any institutions of higher education should be 
equally applicable to faculty members of technical institutes. 

We are not advocating any Federal aid at all. What our testimony 
is intended to do is to say that should there be any Federal aid to 
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higher education, it should be written in such a way so as not to 
exclude technical institute education which is an important and 
growing part of our educational spectrum in the country today. 

We appreciate this opportunity to give this testimony, and Mr. 
Werwath or I will be happy to attempt to answer any questions. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you feel that your students, by and large, are of 
an equal intelligence quotient with the students of the colleges of the 
country, Mr. Holderman ? 

Mr. Hotperman. I would want to make a very cautious answer to 
that. First, I think we would have to determine what we are talking 
about when we are talking about “intelligence,” and how we would go 
about measuring it. 

Secondly, I think we would have to define what we mean by the 
colleges of the country, whether you are talking about the engineering 
colleges or just colleges generally. 

The caliber of the student that goes to the technical institute today 
is high. He comes usually from certainly the upper 50 percent of the 
graduating high-school students. He is a person who has a collegiate 
ability. He is a person who is interested first in scientific and tech- 
nical engineering things, but he is interested in the application rather 
than a more theoretical approach to the problems in engineering. He 
certainly has enough intelligence to complete many collegiate courses. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think that if we award scholarships, that the 
type school that you testify for here should be placed on a par with 
engineering schools and other schools ? 

Mr. Hotperman. Most definitely. I think there is just as much 
need for scientific and engineering technicians today in this country, 
and this is going to become a growing need, and there is just as much 
reason to think that if we are going to provide Federal aid for students 
entering fields like this, that it should be made available for students 
that would be going into the 2-year curriculums as well as the 4-year 
curriculums. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I have been very interested in 
Dr. Holderman’s testimony. I want to apologize for coming in some- 
what late. I arrived too early, and then I had another assignment. 
But I have looked at your testimony and listened to it with interest. 

As you pointed out in your testimony, one of the crying problems 
today seems to be the proper utilization of what talent we have avail- 
able. You pointed out that there are smart young technicians who, 
by taking correspondence courses and so on, are able to develop as 
engineers even though they may not have the formal training in the 
normal sense of the word. 

What I am wondering about is the basic policy statement on page 4. 
You seem to describe this technical training as something different 
from vocational training. I am wondering what the difference is. 

Mr. HotpermMan. That isa great difference, sir. 

Mr. FreLiInGHuysEN. Again, it is a question out of ignorance. 

Mr. HotperMAN. Vocational training, as it has developed in this 
country over a period of the past 40 years, has principally been de- 
signed to train artisans, to train skilled workers, people who had 
manipulative skills principally. We know that along with this that 
you have to have some knowledge of what you are doing. It is not 
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always manipulation. But the emphasis has been in training someone 
who is proficient at a particular job. 

On the other hand, the training and education of an engineering 
technician is not intended to develop manipulative skills, but to de- 
velop basic engineering concepts and to develop him so that he can 
become the supporting personnel for an engineer. He learns the 
same things that an engineer does, but not to as great a depth. His 
training is usually not as deep mathematically, but he works in the 
same general area as the engineer, and he serves as supporting person- 
nel in research, design, development. Frequently he is in production 
where he is responsible for production control or production planning. 
Sometimes he is over in the area of installation or maintenance or 
technical sales. 

He is doing many jobs that 25, 30 years ago were done by engineers. 
But engineering education is changing. It is becoming much more 
scientific to this whole area that we used to think of as a sort of engi- 
neering work, is now being done in many industries by engineering 
technicians. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I think technician is perhaps the wrong word. 
The impression it leaves with me is someone who is good with his 
hands. 

Mr. Hoxperman. This is the biggest problem that has faced the 
technical institute educational program, a lack of vocabulary which 
has led to a lot of misunderstanding. The word “technician” has been 
used so broadly. There are all kinds of technicians, dental techni- 
cians, medical technicians, mortuary technicians, beauty technicians, 
and body and fender technicians. This is w hy you will notice in all 
of this testimony we have referred to these as engineering technicians. 
These are people who support engineers. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Maybe you should get a word away from the 
word “technicians.” As you say, it has been downgraded. 

Mr. Hoitperman. We have learned from experience over the past 25 
years, that you cannot invent a word and put it into practice. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Perhaps you have answered the other ques- 
tion about the policy statement that I was going to ask. That is, you 
seem to be stressing the importance, if not the necessity, for a full- 
time 2-year organized course. I would have thought again that you 
might have improved your education on a less formal basis, and that, 
as you suggest, that technicians have been able to develop into good 
engineers by taking night courses and part-time courses, and so on, 
but that is not what } you are advocating. 

Mr. Hotperman. No. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Then you would not suggest that we recognize 
that kind of part-time training, I take it ? 

Mr. Houperman. It isso diverse that I think it would be a very diffi- 
cult thing to recognize. 

Technical institute education is a growing part of what I think of 
as tertiary education. It is something beyond the high school that is 
developing in our junior colleges, in our community colleges. This is 
a whole strata of education that is developing in our country today, 
undeniably in all parts of the country. 

I daresay, that almost in every State in the Union we have seen some 
development at this tertiary level. 
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Mr. Frecincuuysen. Do you think there should be greater emphasis 
on this kind of training? 

Mr. Hotperman. Indeed. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. You say if there should be a determination, 
that these should be encouraged, the States ought to do it. Do you 
think the Federal Government has the responsibility to encourage the 
development of this type of training ? 

Mr. Hotperman. I think, perhaps, they have a responsibility to 
encourage the development of it. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That is not what you are testifying this morn- 


ing. 

Mr. Howperman. No. 

Mr. FrecincHuysen. Thank you very much, Mr. Holderman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you, Mr. Holderman. 

I note that our witness, Mr. Rietzke, of McLean, Va., has come in. 
In the meantime, Mr. Rietzke, I believe your testimony has already 
been read. If you have something further that you want to add, we 
will be happy to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Rrerzxe. Mr. Chairman, I have to apologize for my lateness. I 
live in McLean, Va., and I had two big trees across my driveway when 
I got up this ane and I had difficulty getting out. I do not have 
hairman. 

I do feel very strongly that one of the most important jobs that has 
to be done is motivation, even at the elementary and high-school level, 
to get more students studying in mathematics and science and strongly 
recommend English. 

Whether this committee is in a position to do anything about that 
and whether Congress should do it, [do not know. It seems to me from 
our experience in having to reject one-half to two-thirds of the appli- 
cants coming to our school, that really the biggest help would be stimu- 
lation, possibly more compulsory study of some of these vital subjects 
at the lower levels. 

I am not too much concerned about the time they get to the college 
level. I think all the way along the line there has been a very deep 
depression in this progressive education to the point where a student 
who is going into high school can pick his own courses very much. 
A lot of the smart boys come to our school. There is no question 
about their basic ability, but they have never taken mathematics; 
they have never taken sciences. They have taken easy courses. 

It may be that a scholarship program will encourage and motivate. 
We have been doing a great deal of work here in the District of 
Columbia on working with the science courses through our engineers 
and scientists in the District. We think that maybe it is helping. 
We do not know. 
oy feel that the emphasis very strongly should be down at the lower 
evel. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Your school is the Capitol Radio Engineering Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rierzxe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Who do you train there? 

Mr. Rretzxe. We require high-school graduation as a basic re- 
quirement, but we do not depend on that. We use aptitude tests 
entirely. We have quite a sprinkling of graduate engineers who 
come in wishing to get some practical specialization in electronics. 
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We have had a lot of veterans, experienced men. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many students do you have now ¢ 

Mr. Rrerzxe. In our resident school, we have around 350 in the 
day school, about 250 in the evening, and our big operation is an 
operating correspondence program for professional people only. We 
have about 13,000 in that program, and, as such, we do see the overall 
picture in our field and in the aviation field about as well as anybody. 

I think there is a great need for upgrading people in industry, 
these smart, young technicians who, with additional study, can fill 
in a lot of gaps in an engineering course. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As I understood the testimony, is not the pay 
pretty good? Is not that probably the best incentive to encourage 
people to get into the field and to encourage them to improve them- 
selves when they are in it? Is that not what is happening to a large 
extent? As I understood your original point, it was that enough 
bright people who might do well in this field are not getting into it 
because of lack of motivation. That may be because of poor teaching 
or inadequate equipment in the schools. But once they get into a 
field, are not there so many opportunities that they do progress ¢ 

Mr. Rrerzxe. The opportunities are fantastic. I have said many a 
time that young fellows ought to be knocking on the door to get in. 

One of the biggest problems we have there is the ignorance, we 
might say, of the general public as to what a technical institute is, © 
what this associate degree is. 

All the way through their schools they are steered toward the bac- 
calaureate program. That is normal and logical for school vocational 
guidance people. 

We have not yet over the past few years, sold ourselves well enough 
so that the average guidance people know who should come to our 
schools. 

There is no question about the opportunities, and there is no ques- 
tion about the pay they get, but we do, in the technical institutes, 
have that problem of seeing these young fellows read the ads of indus- 
try and they all mention a bachelor of science degree. 

We have the job of educating the guidance people and the public 
that this is a type of education that will give them those opportunities. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. Industry certainly must know whether or 
not a bachelor of science degree is essential or important. Why do 
they stress that? I could understand the public not knowing the ad- 

rantages of the adequacy of some of the kind of education, but I would 
think that the people who were doing the hiring would certainly not 
stress that, unless they did consider it essential. 

Mr. Rrerzke. I think we will say that we will never know at this 
point. I havea letter in my bag here from the Sandia Corp. They are 
working 100 percent for the AEC out in Albuquerque. They have 
come here and recruited 4 or 5 of our people and flown them to Albu- 
querque with no obligation just to see if they like it there. 

They start them at $450 or $480 a month. I have a letter that they 
wrote me saying that they could use men from these schools. Prob- 
ably if you would read the ads, you would see a bachelor of science 
degree in there. I do not know what the answer is. We have been 
arguing that with industry for years, but the ads still come out 


- with a bachelor of science degree. Still industry will take all of our 


people that they can get. I do not know what the answer is. 
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Mr. Frectrncuuysen. You talk about the lack of motivation as be- 
ing one of the basic problems. Of course the bills which we are con- 
sidering, Mr. Elliott’s bill and the administration’s bills are trying to 
identify and channel some of the talent and also are trying to improve 
the quality of the teaching and the equipment in science and mathe- 
matics. We are getting some criticism as to whether the Federal 
Government should interest itself in just those fields. 

My feeling is that we certainly have serious inadequacies, illiteracy 
even, in those fields which justify our entering into them and empha- 
sizing them and encouraging better teaching and more young people 
to get into those fields. I do not think we are doing it at the expense 
of the liberal education which will still appeal to a great many people. 

Mr. Rterzxe. I think, personally, that the so-called liberal educa- 
tion has been running rather wild at the expense of the science and 
mathematics teaching, and I think that anything you can do to turn 
that around is going to be good. 

I am not personally a particular advocate of Federal aid to educa- 
tion if there is any other way of doing it. On the other hand, I think 
anything that we can do to stimulate science and mathematics and 
engineering is important. 

One of the things I do not see in these bills is the emphasis on Eng- 
lish. We have smart men who come in schools, and they cannot write 
a letter, and they cannot write a report. 

We give 6 hours of English in the school despite the fact that we 
do note have the time to do it, but we do it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We are supposedly, at least, considering the 
importance of encouraging studies of modern foreign languages, but 
I must admit we take it for granted that the educational system, if 
it proves anything, ought to prove that we are giving an adequate 
education in the English language. Again, many of our college people 
do not seem to know either how to write or to read, but it is a problem 
just how far and how vigorously the Federal Government should go 
in trying to correct that type of thing. 

The curriculum is a dangerous area for us to intervene directly, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Rrerzke. Frankly, I went through the veterans’ program under 
the original Public Law 346, in which the law specifically stated that 
they could not have any control of educational policies. We went 
through having to fight them day by day to have our whole program 
turned around. 

I do not know that these things that you are proposing are going 
to change the situation much. But somehow I think the public and 
the school systems have to be made aware of this weakness. If this 
program can do that down the line in these specialized subjects, cer- 
tainly all you are doing is turning it a little bit around from the 
emphasis which has been the other way. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. I must admit, in the case of my own educa- 
tion, I had no physics, I had 1 year of chemistry, 1 year of biolcgy, 
and I stopped mathematics at the age of 15. So I consider myself 
very much an illiterate in important fields, and I have not decided 
to take any night courses to catch up, but I am well aware of the fact 
that I am not sufficiently educated for this kind of a world. 
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I read the description of what happens when they launch a satellite 
and it goes in one ear and out the other. I hope my children are not 
going to have that same approach. 

Mr. Rrerzxe. I am one of the few people, as the head of a technical 
school, that never went to college. I went into the Navy when World 
War I was declared and I stayed for 11 years. I had to learn it the 
hard way, too, and it isthe hard way. But I did have the advantage 
in high school of one of the best English teachers that I have ever had, 
and I also thought that was the one thing, if nothing else, that I got 
out of school. Maybe I am biased in that direction. 

We do find, however, that a technical man without being able to 
express himself is never going to get very far. 

do not know whether a bill of this kind is any way to put emphasis 
on that in the schools, but maybe if it were mentioned in the bill it 
could be brought out. I agree with maybe the need for foreign lan- 
ages, but I think a good background in English is still far more 
important for a scientist and engineer. 
r. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rietzke. May I express 
my appreciation again to Dr. Holderman and Dr. Werwath. 

Do you have anything you would like to add, Dr. Werwath. 

Mr. Werwatn. Sir, if I may. 

Gentlemen, it has been my privilege to serve during the last 2 years 
as chairman of the Working Committee on Technical Supporting 
Personnel of the President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 
The report has just been released, and I would like to file it with the 
committee. 

Mr. Extiorr. Without objection, the report will become a part of 
the record immediately following Mr. Werwath’s testimony. 

Mr. Werwatu. Thank you very much. There are two or three 
highlights in the report which may be of interest. 

The committee worked for a year on analyzing the problem of the 
engineering and scientific technician in the United Grates and his 
relationship to the school system, the employers, the professional 
society, and other phases and other areas of relationship which are 
important in the development of this whole concept of technical sup- 
porting personnel for engineers and scientists. © 

Dr. Holderman and Mr. Rietzke have pointed out that we have three 
levels—possibly about 9 million artisans and craftsmen in the country 
on the one hand, about 700,000 scientists and engineers on the other 
hand, half of 1 percent of the total population doing this creative 
work, in the middle as a liaison between the artisan and the professional 
man is this technician. 

The concept and point No. 1 that we brought out in the report is 
that if we could improve our efficiency in this engineering and scien- 
tific and creative group by even just 10 percent, this would release 
about the equivalent of 70,000 engineers, which is just about our short- 
age, you see. 

The whole problem resolves itself down in having sufficient, well 
ualified, engineering-technician personnel to make this creative, pro- 
essiona] talent available. 

This brings us back to the point that there are only about 66 schools 
in the country that have this type of higher education, as we conceive 
it. Dr. teint has explained and the report carries out in more 
detail as to what schools these are and the exact enrollments and the 
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number of graduates per year. The report also points up the numbers 
going 4 years back. 

These technicians, the report points out, are pretty much the same 
type of person in ter ms of capacity for engineering activity as the 
engineers are, except that they are more interested in practical ap- 
plications than they are in theor y. 

It is not so much a matter of intelligence as it is a matter of engi- 
neering aptitude in one direction or the other. 

The report further brings out two important aspects with respect 
to relationships of educational institutions and their agencies. One 
is that the general accrediting in this country, which Government 
agencies refer to, and which are the basic agencies that do the ac- 
crediting i in the United States of higher education, and in a general 
way, are known as regional accrediting agencies; are based on the 
general education in an institution as distinguished from any pro- 

essionalized education. 

Since this is a specialized type of education, the schools that are 
independent have never really had the opportunity until very recently 
to come into this accrediting era. 

In fact, my own institution requested an application 7 years ago, 
and it was only through the work of this President’s Committee and 
the fine cooperation of ‘the National Commission on Higher Education 
and the real interest of these regionals now to get into this question 
and this problem, that we now have an application. 

This is one of the most difficult things for the independent technical 
schools from the standpoint of listing and from the standpoint of 
teachers, from the standpoint of attracting quality students. Natural- 
ly, a boy would want to go to what might be known as an accredited 
institution. 

We do have the accrediting of the professional agencies, but this is 
not well known in general educational circles or as well understood 
in the secondary schools, naturally, as the general education of the 
region: il accrediting. 

The report covers 12 points of action by existing agencies of the 
Federal Government and private industry, especially those agencies 
which are represented on the President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers. 

In part 3, it summarizes the action that has been achieved to date 
on these 12 points. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity that you have given me. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would it be possible for the members of the 
two subcommittees to get individual copies of this report, as well as 
having it incorporated into the record? Is it readily available? 

Mr. Werwartu. Yes; I am sure that we could make copies avail- 
able. The report is now being circulated to the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. As soon as that circulation is completed, it will be 
available in a reproduced form. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you send a dozen copies to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Werwartu. I would be delighted to do so. Thank you very 
much. 

(Copy of statement of Coordinating Committee on Scientific and 
Engineering Technicians and copy of final report to the President’s 
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Committee on Scientists and Engineers from the Working Committee 
for the Development of Supporting Technical Personnel follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CoORDINATING COM MITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIANS 


I am Eugene H. Rietzke, residing in McLean, Va. I am the founder and presi- 
dent for the past 30 years of Capitol Radio Engineering Institute of Washington, 
D. C.; I was a founder and first president of the National Council of Technical 
Schools in which office I served 4 terms und have been a member of the board of 
trustees since 1944; I was an original member (1944) of the technical institute 
subcommittee of Engineers’ Council for Professional Development (ECPD) and 
served on that committee for 10 years and as chairman of its region 4; I have 
been for several years a member of the national executive committee of the 
technical institute division of the American Society for Engineering Education 
and a member of its committee on relations with Government; during the past 
year I served as a member of the task force for scientific and engineering 
technicians on the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 

In the preparation of this statement I am joined by Mr. Karl Werwath and 
Dr. K. L. Holderman. Mr. Werwath is president of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering which his father founded more than 50 years ago. He is a past 
president of the National Council of Technical Schools; past president of the 
technical institute division of the American Society for Engineering Education 
(ASHE) ; president of the Technical Institute Foundation ; chairman of the task 
force on scientific and engineering technicians of the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers. 

Dr. Holderman is assistant dean of the School of Engineering of Pennsylvania 
State University and head of the statewide technical institute division of that 
university ; he is chairman of the technical institute division of ASEE; he was 
secretary of the original (1944) subcommittee for technical institutes of ECPD 
and served as chairman of that subcommittee for 6 years; he was a member of 
the task force of the President’s Committee referred to above. 

It is believed that these three individuals have been close enough to this 
important area of higher education for a sufficient period of time that this 
statement may be considered as accurately reflecting the views of the prepon- 
derant majority of the heads of such institutions. 

Educators themselves have had sufficient difficulty over the years in trying to 
definitely define the area of technical institute education and the proper desig- 
nation for its graduates that I believe a brief clarifying statement would be 
helpful. It was not until the formation of the National Council of Technical 
Schools in the spring of 1944 that such an attempt was really made, although 
the Wickenden report for ASEE some years earlier was a monumental job. 
NCTS for the first time established specific standards, both educational and 
ethical for such institutions. In the fall of 1944 Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, which had been for a number of years the recognized ac- 
crediting body for the curriculums of engineering colleges, established a technical 
institute subcommittee under the chairmanship of Dean H. P. Hammond of Penn- 
sylvania State University, one of America’s greatest engineering educators. 
This committee developed, over a period of several years, the following defini- 
tion which I should like to read from page 2 of the 1957 bulletin of ECPD entitled 
“Technical Institute Programs” and request that this bulletin be made a part 
of the record of this hearing. The definition reads as follows: 

“OCurriculums to be considered are technological in nature and lie in the post- 
high-school area. They differ in content and purpose from those of the vocational 
school on one hand and from those of the engineering college on the other. Cur- 
riculums in this field are offered by a variety of institutions and cover a consid- 
erable range as to duration and content of subject matter, but have in common 
the following purposes and characteristics: 

“1. The purpose is to prepare individuals for various technical positions or lines 
of activity encompassed within the field of engineering, but the scope of the pro- 
grams is more limited than that required to prepare a person for a career as a 
professional engineer. 

“2. Programs of instruction are essentially technological in nature, based upon 
principles of science and include sufficient postsecondary school mathematics to 
provide the tools to accomplish the technical objectives of the curriculums. 

“3. Emphasis is placed upon the use of rational processes in the principal fun- 
damental portions of the curriculums that fulfill the stated objectives and 
purposes. 
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“4, Programs of instruction are briefer, and usually more completely technical 
in content than professional curriculums, though they are concerned with the 
same general fields of industry and engineering. They do not lead to the bac- 
calaureate degree in engineering. Such designations as engineering aide, tech- 
nical aide, associate in engineering, and engineering associate are appropriate 
designations to be conferred upon the graduates of programs of technical institute 
t 3 
I. Training for artisanship is not included within the scope of education of 
technical institute type.” 

This definition points out above all else that these programs are in large meas- 
ure highly specialized and highly practical in content. As a rule they do not 
fall into the academic pattern of the conventional collegiate program, even though 
the technical level of the technical institute program may be in many cases equal 
to or in excess of that of some 4-year college programs. The excellence of many 
of these programs is primarily because they are not patterned to conform to the 
exchange of credits with conventional collegiate programs. Some university 
connected technical institutes do not receive credit for transfer to the engi- 
neering curriculums of their own university. On the other hand, many technical 
institute graduates do in fact receive very large proportionate credit from leading 
universities, either directly or by examination. Conversely, some technical insti- 
tutes grant very little credit for work done in leading engineering colleges because 
the higher degree of specialization in the technical institute finds little it can 
accept from the conventional collegiate program. Thus it would be very unwise 
to write legislation that ties qualification for technical institute participation 
to credit acceptance toward the baccalaureate degree. Many technical institutes 
are authorized by their State departments of higher education to grant associate 
degrees. 

In 1945, less than 10 curriculums of 3 technical institutes were accredited by 
ECPD. In the latest issue of the ECPD bulletin just placed in the record, 109 
accredited curriculums of 35 technical institutes are listed. One hundred and 
seven of these specialized programs are offered by resident instruction, 2 by cor- 
respondence. A number of the resident programs are available by either day or 
evening classes. The type of control of these 35 leading technical institutes is 
significant because it points up some of the problems involved in writing legis- 
lation that will permit the prospective student to take advantage of the best 
training available in the specialized field of his choice, and for reasons of na- 
tional security make maximum use of all available facilities. 

Ten of these listed institutions are private endowed nonprofit; 10 are pro- 
prietary tax paying; 7 are college connected ; 5 are State-operated ; 2 are industry 
connected ; 1 is municipally operated. 

It should be noted that approximately one-third of the leading technical in- 
stitutes whose curriculums are accredited by the highest accrediting agency in 
the country in their field pay taxes rather than receive subsidies. It should 
further be noted that this group contains some of the leading institutions in the 
critical field of aviation and electronics—the very institutions that in the critical 
early days of World War II, because of the extreme flexibility of their controls, 
were able to quickly expand their facilities and staffs, often before contracts 
could be negotiated and wholly at their own risk, to take over heavy loads of 
specialized military training. I know of one such school in California that on 
the personal word of Gen. Hap Arnold that money ultimately would be obtained, 
stretched the credit of the institution and the personal credit of its president to 
the limit, to expand its facilities and ultimately trained 30,000 men for the Air 
Force. Another such school in Kansas City, on similar assurances and without 
contracts to cover, took over 7 hotels, built a second school in Georgia, and dur- 
ing the war trained 30,000 radio technicians for the Signal Corps. Following 
the war training program this school was almost forced into bankruptcy by 
renegotiation. My own school here in Washington took the first pilot class of 
125 students for the Signal Corps in August 1941. After Pearl Harbor my mili- 
tary enrollment jumped to 875 by August of 1942. I then built in Silver Spring, 
Md., in 10 weeks in the middle of the winter in a 7-acre cornfield faciilities to 
school, house, and feed 700 students at a time. This was done largely on per- 
sonally borrowed money with no assurance at all that contracts would refund 
these amounts. During the war my institution trained 5,000 radio technicians 
and, operating under contract as a branch of the University of Maryland, trained 
3,000 civilians under the ESMWT program for war industry. It should be noted 
that these are only 3 of a number of such cases, cited because I am personally 
familiar with the details—and further, that these schools were subject to the 
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same 95 percent excess profits tax in effect all during the war for all industry 
and could not possibly profit from the risk taken. 

I do not know of a single proprietary-type school that expects or wants any 
Government appropriation of any type or for any purpose. They do want their 
superior educational programs to be available to ambitious young men on an 
equal basis with other technical institutes, if scholarships or other student aids 
are provided, just as in the case under Public Law 550 (Korean G. I. bill), on 
which I was a strong supporter of Congressman Teague and the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in its basic philosophy. From personal experience in my own school 
with the type of students we enrolled and with their technical contributions in 
defense industry when they graduate, I can state that that was good legislation 
and a major contribution to present science and technology. The steps we advo- 
cate here would set no precedents, either in legislation or education. 

What are the real needs for engineering and scientific technicians graduated 
from technical institute programs? 

The Coordinating Committee on Scientific and Engineering Technicians on 
whose behalf I am testifying recently sent a letter and questionnaire to the 
administrators of 660 technical schools and junior colleges. I should like to 
read the covering letter, the statement, and a summary of the tabulated results 
which are a part of this statement. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND 
ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS, 
January 13, 1958. 
Memorandum to: Administrator, 2-year organized occupational curriculum. 


It is almost certain that legislation now proposed, and possibly to come, will 
seriously affect your institution and its work. Since this is being widely dis- 
cussed, and a number of individuals will, no doubt, be asked to express opinion, 
it is felt desirable to have agreement, if possible, on basic policy concerning the 
education of scientific and engineering technicians in the United States. 

Such legislation affecting this area of higher education will unquestionably 
have a high priority in the current session of Congress. Since time is short, 
those listed below drafted the enclosed statement on which your comments are 
solicited. 

If you basically agree with this policy, please sign one copy of this statement 
(the other copy is for your files) and return by airmail to: Mr. Walter M. 
Hartung, Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia Airport, Flushing 71, N. Y. 

JESSE P. BoGuE, 
Hxecutive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges. 
MAYNARD M. Borina, 
Chairman, Advisory Board of Education, National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council. 
WALTER M. HartTune, 
Vice Chairman, National Council of Technical Schools. 
KENNETH L. HOLDERMAN, 
Chairman, Technical Institute Division, American Society for 
Engineering Education. 
DONALD IRWIN, 
Regional Manager of Security, Engineering Service, General 
Electric Co. 
PaAvuL H. Rossins, 
Executive Director, National Society of Professional Engineers. 
Kari O. WERWATH, 
President, Technical Institute Foundation. 


BASIC POLICY CONCERNING 2-YEAR ORGANIZED OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULUMS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The technological team in the United States includes three basic types of 
technical personnel: The scientist and engineer; the scientific and engineering 
technician ; and the craftsman. This policy concerns primarily the scientific and 
engineering technician. 

The demand for scientific and engineering technicians is more severe than the 
demand for scientists and engineers. An improvement in quality and an increase 
in the number of scientific and engineering technicians are among the most direct 
methods of improving the effectiveness of our scientific and engineering efforts. 
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In facing the critical problems of today and those of our developing techno- 
logical economy, three basic principles are recognized by all authorities regarding 
scientific and engineering technicians— 

(1) To be most effective, the education of these technicians must be closely 
related to science and engineering rather than to vocational trade training. 

(2) This education should be provided by institutions of higher learning 
through full-time, 2-year organized occupational curriculums generally lead- 
ing to an associate degree. 

(3) Foundation, private and/or Government assistance to higher educa- 
tion should include assistance to institutions qualified to provide the education 
of scientific and engineering technicians. 

The undersigned institution subscribes to these rn : 
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Comments: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1958. 


To: Coordinating Committee on Scientific and Engineering Technicians. 


Status of basic policy survey 











| Institu- Returned | | Institu- | Returned 
State } tions signed || State } tions signed 
| contacted | al | | contacted policy 

eteieeptn = — — neni ~_« rere pepe - . = on erie eten 
Alabama. ----- | 9 | bi) Now Jereayesc .3-..0...5) 11 3 
Arizona 2 1 || New Mexico 2 0 
Arkansas | 4 2 | New York___. ee ee 37 23 
California--_-_._- 68 | 31 || North Carolina____._....-} 23 13 
Celerado. be se cee 8 | 4 | North Dakota._........._| 4 2 

onnecticut.-...-.- 9 4 || Ohio a ON 8 5 
Delaware ___- 1 | 1 || Oklahoma. - 17 7 
District of Columbia_- 9 | 1 || Oregon j : | 5 4 
Florida... y 13 | 7 || Pennsylvania___.._-....._| 20 7 
Georgia. 19 | 6 || Rhode Island___--___- 1 1 
Me kn een an 5 | 2 || South Carolina A 10 ‘ 
Illinois ee eA 31 | 14 || South Dakota_______- 3 | 1 
Indiana aan 23 | 7 || Tennessee. --__- .| 8 4 
Iowa. _- 24 | 10 || Texas ___- s | 47 | 17 
Kansas. 20 | 7 || Utah... 4 2 
Kentucky 12 | 6 || Vermont. . 2 | 0 
Louisiana l 0 a 13 | 6 
ge a 4) 0 | Washington __- 11 5 
Maryland_. 16 | 6 || West Virginia 4 4 
Massachusetts__........- 20 | 12 || Wisconsin. 35 6 
+ 7 " | i ; am cs 7 4 
Minnesota___- Alaska oa } 1 
Mississippi__. 22 | 10 || Canal Zone 1 1 
Missouri -| 23 | 7 || Hawaii. } 2} 0 
oo fake dhaneiettaies | : ; || Puerto Rico.- 1 0 
tet t 0 || | ———-— ——-__| 
Nevada. _- an 1} 0 } Total. _. 660 276 
New Hampshire_-.____.-- 1 | 0 || | 

| 


(Signed) Wa.LrTer M, Harrune. 


This mailing and the tabulation of answers was done by Mr. Walter Hartung 
eee of the Academy of Aeronautics in New York City and vice president of 

OTS. 

It should be noted that these replies came from 41 States and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and the Canal Zone. There was not a single dissenting 
opinion. 

I can give some indication of the current need from personal knowledge. A 
recent letter from the head of a leading technical institute in the aeronautical 
field in Los Angeles (Northrup Aeronautical Institute) told me that of their 
latest. graduating class all but three had been promptly placed in spite of the 
Severe cutbacks in the aviation industry. The average starting salary was about 
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$450 per month. The other three had not been heard from and had not requested 
placement service so it may be assumed they too were promptly employed. 

In the case of my own school serving the electronics field, and the aviation field 
in the missile departments, the current average starting salary is in excess of 
$425 per month and the average graduate has a choice of at least 4 or 5 jobs. 
Recently the head of 1 firm was in my office trying to get 2 mature electronic en- 
gineering technicians for a highly classified job to start at $700 per month. 

The evidence of the demand for scientific and engineering technicians by in- 
dustry has been confused by the lack of modern job definitions to meet the needs 
of a radically changing technology and of some recognized central agency that 
could collect authoritative information. Surveys over the years generally indi- 
eate that industry requires from 1 to 5 engineering technicians (with a generally 
accepted average of about 3) for each graduate engineer. The ratio of graduates 
of recognized technical institutes to those of engineering colleges is just about the 
reverse. 

To get this picture into better focus two steps have been taken during the 
past year. To better define the jobs of scientific and engineering technicians, 
the Department of Labor, under a grant from the National Science Foundation, 
is making a survey in technical institutes and industrial organizations to bring 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles more up to date in this era of rapid tech- 
nological changes. 

The United States Office of Education has been making a survey of technical 
institute graduates, similar to that for engineering colleges. Conducted on an an- 
nual basis, this will ultimately point up supply and demand and will indicate 
the strengths and inadequacies in this area of higher education. 

One of the outstanding lessons industry has learned during the past 10 or 
15 years—I would almost say the past 5 years—in which the shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists has been acute, is the better utilization of all technical per- 
sonnel, both engineers and engineering technicians. In many companies, engin- 
eering technicians are performing many of the same duties earlier done only by 
graduate engineers. Further, company after company has learned that it has 
on its payroll many smart young technicians who, by upgrading training either 
by evening school or by advanced correspondence study, can be developed into 
excellent engineers—who acquire the title and perform the duties of full-fledged 
engineers—even though they lack the baccalaureate degree to hang in the office. 
By far the most important function of some outstanding technical institutes is the 
administration of such programs. This points up the fallacy, in the interests 
of national security, of limiting aid specifically to programs leading to a baccalaur- 
eate degree. The institutions I am referring to here are those that offer technical 
institute programs which have met the accreditation standards of Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 

More and more is the trend in such technical institutes to grant, through 
authorization of their State boards of higher education the associate degree. 
Those institutions which offer curriculums accredited by ECPD have, for some 
years, been listed by the United States Office of Education in its publication 
Higher Education. Such institutions definitely, and on their own merit, with- 
out regard to the transfer or nontransfer of credits, should be included as insti- 
tution of higher education in any Federal legislation. 

If it is determined that over the years ahead. in the interests of national 
security and the national economy, the existing technical instituties are insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands for engineering technicians by industry and Govern- 
ment, the individual States should be encouraged to establish such institutions 
of higher education to meet their own needs as determined by their own depart- 
ments of higher education. This policy has proved sound in the past as evidenced 
by the technical institute system in New York State, the statewide system of 
technical institutes in Pennsylvania administered by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
virsity, the system of approximately 200 junior colleges in California, etc. We 
believe that the States themselves should determine their own needs—and that if 
such determination indicates a need, the program should be placed specifically 
under the jurisdiction of the State board for higher education and Federal funds, 
if any, allotted accordingly. 

If legislation is developed to support undergraduate studies, by scholarship 
or otherwise, it is the earliest recommendation of this committee that students 
of technical institutes be given the same opportunities as those of other insti- 
tutions of higher education. Further, any legislation designed to afford advance 
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ment and assistant to faculties of any institutions of higher education should be 
equally applicable to faculty members of technical institutes. 
We sincerely appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee. 





FINAL ReEpPoRT TO THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
FRoM THE WORKING COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUPPORTING TECH- 
NICAL PERSONNEL 


Submitted by Karl O. Werwath, Chairman, June 30, 1957 


JUNE 30, 1957. 
Dr. Howarp LANpis Bevis, 
Chairman, the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Bevis: It is a pleasure to transmit the report of the Working Com- 
mittee for the Development of Supporting Technical Personnel as evolved by the 
Committee during the 1-year period which it has devoted to the assignment made 
on June 6, 1956. 

The report is in three parts—part 1 covering the background information, part 2 
a proposed action program, and part 3 a summary of the progress to date on each 
of the 12 action points. The report is in complete accord with the assignment, 
which was to analyze the problems involved in the development of supporting 
technical personnel for engineers and scientists and offering action programs 
which can be implemented by existing public and private agencies with minimum 
expenditures. We believe that this has been accomplished. 

Since the Working Committee is charged with action to implement the pro- 
posals through its Chairman, a continuous followup program is in progress. 

The prompt action was made possible through the fine cooperation of the mem- 
bers of this Committee and members of the President’s Committee, and especially 
you and your working staff, which is highly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Kart O. WERWATH. 


Part 1. GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
OUR TECHNOLOGICAL TEAM 


The technological team of the United States includes several types of technical 
personnel: The professional; namely, the scientist and engineer; the semiprofes- 
sional, the scientific and engineering technician; and the craftsman, which in- 
cludes the artisan. To meet the demand made by technological advances, modern 
nations worldwide, including the United States, need to develop increasing num- 
bers of personnel in each of these categories each year. The shortage of graduates 
in the sciences and engineering calls for a critical review of all phases of the 
educational processes which develop this personnel. We are here concerned, 
however, only with supporting technical personnel to the professional scientist 
and engineer. 

One way to help meet the shortage, the Working Committee believes, is to 
increase the supply and quality of supporting technical personnel which can 
assume certain duties now performed by professional people, releasing more time 
of the professional person for strictly professional pursuits. If efficiency in 
scientific and engineering effort, for instance, could be increased by 10 percent, 
we would have the equivalent of providing 70,000 additional scientists and engi- 
neers. This would do much to relieve the situation in the immediate future. 
But such development is dependent on the availability of an adequate supply of 
qualified supporting technical personnel for both scientific and engineering 
pursuits. 

We are now graduating only a fraction of the required number of highly skilled 
scientific and engineering technicians through accredited or approved courses in 
the United States. In emergencies, such personnel is now being developed by 
other means, such as upgrading certain trade personnel by supplementing their 
practical experience with spot training in higher level mathematics, graphics, 
language, and the physical sciences. There is also some upgrading by similar 
correspondence courses. The crucial need, however, is for scientific and engi- 
neering technicians who have sufficient formal higher edueation and training of 
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collegiate level to communicate successfully with the professional scientist or 
engineer in carrying out technical work and who are men capable of assuming the 
responsibilities of a scientific and engineering technician. 


SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR SUPPORTING TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


There are as yet no overall formal statistics on the supply and demand for 
supporting technical personnel in industry and Government. The transferability 
of labor, and prevalence of job breakdown, job dilution, worker transfer training, 
upgrading, and the lack of precise definitions, make it almost impossible to pin- 
point, occupationally, particular shortages. 


SHORTAGE OF SUPPORTING TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


In spite of the lack of precise statistics, industry, commerce, and Government 
for some time have been aware that the supply of scientific and engineering 
technicians does not meet the present demand, and that in the long range the 
supply will be insufficient to maintain even our present position of world indus- 
trial leadership without considering our future needs. Education and business 
analysts predict that the potential steep rise in higher education enrollments 
within the next decade will be more than matched by the increased demands of 
our growing technological economy for more trained manpower. 

The Department of Labor currently lists a number of technical skills on the 
critical occupations list. Industrial advertising in newspapers, technical pub- 
lications, school newspapers, etc., shows that industry is competing heavily for 
recent graduates from scientific and engineering technician courses. One large 
firm reports that it employed only one-third of its expressed need of engineering 
technicians for 1956. Reflecting this competition, salary scales are rising. 

In order to assure the needed flow of trained technicians, private industry 
and public agencies should help support technical institute type of instruction. 

Despite extensive training programs and various improvements in career incen- 
tives, the military services are constantly losing such people to industry and are 
faced with persistent shortages of qualified technicians who are urgently needed 
to man and maintain our complex new weapons systems. 


DEFINITION OF TECHNICAL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 


The scientific technician and the engineering technician have become a neces- 
sary part of the American industrial team with increasing responsibilities. The 
scientific or engineering technician generally works in 1 of 3 areas: 

1. Research, design, or development. 
2. Production, operation, or control. 
3. Installation, maintenance, or sales engineering. 

When serving in the first of these functional categories, he directly assists the 
scientist or engineer. When employed in the second category, he executes a plan 
laid out by the scientist or engineer, but he does not usually work under direct 
supervision. When active in the third category, he frequently does what would 
otherwise have been done by the scientist or engineer. In our growing tech- 
nologically based economy the scientific or engineering technician must have a 
background in post-secondary-school mathematics and the principles of physi- 
eal and natural science, which makes it possible for him to understand and 
communicate scientific or engineering data, mathematically, graphically, and 
linguistically. 

While the engineer plans, the technician makes and does; while the engineer 
creates, the technician applies. The scientific or engineering technician often 
provides the liaison between the professional man and the craftsman and may 
thus have varying degress of leadership responsibilities. He must have the 
same basic characteristics and fulfill the same fundamental educational re- 
quirements as his professional counterpart, except that his interest and educa- 
tion are more in the direction of application, with less mathematical and theo- 
retical depth. He takes the instructions of the professional scientist or engineer 
and either personally translates them into action or directs their execution by 
other supporting technicians and craftsmen. Therefore, his preparation must 
of necessity be offered in the area of higher education. 
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RATIO OF ENGINEERS TO ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 


Any engineer-technician ratio must vary widely due to the variation of work 
tasks within the profession and industry and the wide range of requirements 
from industry to industry. While opinions differ, many of the experts who 
presented information to the task force, and later to the President’s Committee, 
indicated their belief that a desirable ratio of scientific and engineering tech- 
nicians to scientists and engineers might be as high as 3 to 1. They based their 
opinions on the fact that technicians are now used in research, development, 
design, production, sales, installation and service. Whatever the ratio should 
be, it is clear that a substantially greater number of scientific and engineering 
technicians could be usefully employed in our economy and national defense 
each year. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


High-school graduation or its equivalent is required for admission to tech- 
nical institute type curriculums and most institutions of higher learning have 
additional academic entrance requirements. Technical institute-type courses 
are briefer and more practical in content than those of the professional engineer- 
ing curriculums. They are generally 2 academic years in length. They include 
a heavy schedule of specialized technical subjects which make up approximately 
one-half the curriculum in class time and total student effort. These are 
integrated with related studies of college level, including mathematics, physical 
sciences, graphics, English, economics, industrial commerce, management, and 
general studies. 

ACADEMIC DISTINCTION—THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE 


Accredited courses generally lead to an associate degree in engineering or an 
associate degree in applied science. The technical institute division of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education, after long study, adopted a resolution, 
subsequently approved by the society’s general council, which reads in part: 

“* * * in the interest of clarity and public understanding of the nature 
of the technical institute type of training and the place of the technician in 
industry, all members of the American Society for Engineering Education be 
urged to make reference to graduates of technical institute curriculums as engi- 
neering technicians, and advocate a designated associate degree as the appropriate 
title of accomplishment * * * continued effort be made to establish in the 
public mind the associate degree as recognition for the training of engineering 
technicians * * *,” 


THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE CURRICULUM AS A TYPE OF HIGHER LEARNING 


The technical institute curriculum is a specific type of higher education leading 
to specific occupations or to occupational clusters or groupings of occupations. 
Student transfers from technical institute curriculums to other collegiate curricu- 
lums during the program, or from one technical institute curriculum to another, 
are relatively few in number. Although credits are not generally designed to be 
applicable to a baccalaureate degree, such basic subjects as mathematics, lan- 
guage, and the physical sciences are usually of collegiate level and, when offered 
on a credit basis, generally transfer for comparable collegiate academic credit 
on an individual basis. 

Specifically, the 1953 report of the recognition committee of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development defines the engineering technician as 
follows: 

“An engineering technician is one who can carry out in a responsible manner 
either proven techniques which are common knowledge among those who are 
technically expert in this branch of engineering, or those specially prescribed 
by professional engineers. Under general professional engineering direction, or 
following established engineering techniques, he shall be capable of carrying out 
duties which may comprise: Working on design and development of engineering 
plant; draftsmanship; the erecting and commissioning of engineering equip- 
ment or structures; estimating, inspecting, and testing engineering equipment ; 
use of surveying instruments; maintaining engineering machinery or engineering 
services and locating faults; operating, maintaining, and repairing engineering 
plant; or activities connected with research and development, sales engineering 
representation, servicing, and testing of materials and components, advising 
consumers ; and training and education. 
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“In carrying out many of these duties, the competent supervision of the work 
of skilled craftsmen will be necessary. The techniques employed demand ac- 
quired experience and knowledge of a particular branch of engineering, com- 
bined with the ability to work out the details of a job in the light of well- 
established practice. 

“An engineering technician, therefore, requires a background sufficient to 
enable him to understand the reasons and purposes of the operations for which 
he is responsible.” 

APPROVED COURSES 


About 100 courses are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, or approved by the National Council of Technical Schools, in 10 
fields in which engineering technicians have become prominent and in which 
technician employment opportunities have demanded course development. These 
courses are offered by one or more of such schools as— 

. Technical institutes, endowed or publicly supported. 

Junior colleges offering terminal programs. 

Evening sessions and extension divisions of colleges and universities. 
Proprietary schools, operated by individuals or corporations. 
Schools or training divisions associated with industries. 

Specialized schools operated by divisions of government. 
Correspondence schools. 


SIS OUR ON 


TEN MAJOR FIELDS 


There are 10 fields in which courses for the development of engineering tech- 
nicians have become prominent through employment opportunities which have 
demanded course development. The number of graduates from identifiable 
institutions is listed below for the years indicated : 








1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 

1. Aeronautical _____-__-- ’ ae 852 | 635 761 | 1, 027 
2. Air conditioning, heating ‘and refrigeration. fe tha 655 | 410 | 251 | 586 
3. Architectural, building construction and C MB pots ta bs 593 | 635 | 547 749 
4. Electronics and radio-television -_- Sate teeerenet 2, 591 | 1,975 2, 180 3, 495 
5. Electrical power and control_- oe ae 732 452 | 699 | 1, 681 
6. Instrumentation and watchmaking. 81 27 137 150 
7. Mechanical, metallurgical - --- sovined panhesiepeia’ 1, 593 1, 351 1, 304 | 1, 968 
8. Photography, chemistry and — cae 129 115 131 163 
9. Steam, automotive and diesel _. . 537 435 | 419 676 
10. Others... bode seis Lt 493 172 452 855 

bet Joacorsivecietia wis his occ eiesns docetatasiell 8, 256 | 6, 207 6, 971 11, 350 


The 61 institutions in which the above courses are offered include 19 State 
and municipal institutes, 11 privately endowed schools, 11 extension divisions of 
colleges and universities, 18 proprietary institutes, and 2 YMCA schools. 

Enrollments in technical institute curricula compiled in the Technical Educa- 
tion News for the years 1954-55 and 1955-56 by Dr. Leo F. Smith, dean of 
instruction, Rochester Institute of Technology, are as follows: 


Enroliment in technical institute curricula 


ENROLLMENT 1954-55 








Type of institution | Number Full time Part time Total 
State and municipal.._........-.-...-- a 22 | 11, 255 10, 451 21, 706 
Privately endowed. : - 12 4, 624 | 8, 503 13, 127 
Betension divisions of colleges and universities......___- 14 | 4, 608 | 11, 319 15, 927 
se atisg biden ddb~debebieein ibs aatda es : ‘ 19 | 6, 153 | 2, 800 8, 953 
MCA in ntbichithddiietebuidamsee tinea ees 2 | 126 908 1, 034 


Sd. UL Ss ett 69 26, 766 | 33, 981 60, 747 
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ENROLLMENT 1955-56 


Biante Ge WIIG, dence ssc te sndgns~cagercctertetens 22 11, 460 11, 090 22, 550 
Privately endowed. : Epae Spe he eae SUT IEE 12 5, 000 10, 033 15, 033 
Extension divisions of colleges and universities. -__-_- aie 14 5, 123 9, 594 14, 717 
Proprietary - .---- ae oddtcsines tin gids aaaeaet aa 21 9,414 4, 404 13, 818 
YMCA schools ‘A aco hodecawekueeee 2 148 897 1,045 

Sich <cibdichmessoceudbaenoon ek sndbde then webs 71 31, 145 36, 018 67, 163 





Since most of the curricula are 2 academic years in length, graduates are some- 
what less than half the fulltime enrollments, plus a small portion, perhaps one- 
eighth, of the part-time day and evening enrollments. It is observed that the 
ratio of graduate technicians to engineers, then, is less than 1 technician to 1 
engineer. Surveys on employment of such technicians to engineers in manu- 
facturing industries indicate approximately 0.6 technician per baccalaureate 
engineer, including all such areas in which technicians are employed. Therefore, 
we should be graduating from technical institute type curricula in the United 
States a substantially greater number of technicians each year to effectively 
support our professional scientists and engineers. 


Part 2. PROPOSED ACTION PROGRAMS IN 12 AREAS 


Against the background outlined in part 1, the Working Committee reviewed 
possible steps to increase enrollment through action by existing private and 
governmental agencies without expenditure of additional funds. The Working 
Committee resolved that action would be desirable in 12 major areas: 


I. NEED OF STATUS FOR TECHNICIANS 


Among the many problems to be explored in increasing the number of scientific 
and engineering technicians is the question of status that almost indefinable 
feeling of self-respect and worth. This includes not only the person but also his 
job. One must complement the other. Lack of status is seriously hampering the 
rapid development of the field of supporting technicial personnel. Industry, 
Government, and educational agencies still do not fully understand this question 
of status. 

For example, industrial advertising instead of appealing exclusively to scientists 
and engineers should, when suitable, also appeal to the potential scientific and 
engineering technicians in proper proportion. 

Better employer-applicant relations develop when a person is employed for 
the job he has been trained to do. 

(a) Status findings summarized: Today technicians, because of their higher 
technical education, take certain assignments that were formerly assigned to 
graduate scientists and engineers; however, their status and recognition often 
lag far behind their responsibilities. Too often the term “technician” refers to 
many other types of production employees. Title, promotion opportunities, and 
status as a respected member of the scientific or engineering team are important 
factors to highly trained technical personnel. Leading administrators of technical 
intsitute type of higher education state now that graduates have a choice of 
numerous jobs, the status and recognition policies of the companies are often of 
as much or more interest to the graduate than the salary scale. 

(b) Title changes recommended: The Working Committee strongly recom- 
mends that the term “technician,” a semantie generalization, be replaced by 
“scientific technician,” “engineering technician,” “engineering aid,” and “engi- 
neering associate” to identify the specific type of technical personnel. It is be- 
lieved that improved recognition of qualified personnel by specifically identifying 
titles will result in less turnover and better personnel relations. 

(c) Industry should educate community: There is an urgent need for promo- 
tion and explanation to the community as a whole of the importance of scientific 
and engineering technicians to the Nation. There is emphasis on the terms 
“scientist” or “engineer” in company relations with the various publics with 
little recogntion of the need for other technical personnel. As a result parents, 
school guidance counselors, science teachers, and others are hardly aware of the 
many opportunities awaiting properly educated scientific or engineering tech- 
nicians. Until the community leaders understand the need for and the impor- 
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tance of diversified technical personnel on the scientific or engineering team, 
there will not be an adequate flow into the technical educational system of young 
men to satisfy industry’s and Government needs. 

(d) Reclassification needed: Numerous Government agencies report inability 
to use properly scientific or engineering technicians because of lack of proper 
job classifications with consequent low ceilings on positions offered. The Work- 
ing Committee, therefore, recommends that the Civil Service Commission review 
job classifications to provide recognition of the education and the training of 
scientific or engineering technicians as higher education and to provide adequate 
ceilings. 

(e) Educational institutions need opportunity to be accredited by regional 
associations: Recognition is not limited to the individual. Technical schools 
offering technical institute type of higher education, whether they be formal 
technical institutes, junior colleges, community colleges, or other institutions 
of higher learning where technical institute type of courses are offered, also need 
full regional recognition in addition to professional recognition. Much has been 
done in recent decades to improve the status of these educational institutions. 
Unfortunately, they face problems of tradition and custom. In a few cases, the 
Working Committee feels that particular schools have not achieved adequate 
standing. However, over the last few decades, professional standards have been 
established which many schools, endowed, private, and public, have met. It is 
unfortunate that not all of these better independent schools have been accepted 
for accrediting review on the basis of their academic and total objectives by 
regional accrediting agencies. The Working Committee finds that such regional 
accrediting is important in the appointment of qualified teaching staffs and in 
seeking the qualified student. The Working Committee believes that further 
work needs to be done in this field, particularly with agencies directly responsible 
for regional accrediting. 


II. BETTER USE OF ALL TYPES OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


One of the best means of increasing the current supply of scientific and engi- 
neering technicians is to improve their utilization. The experience of World 
War II and the Korean conflict proved that intelligently planned manpower 
programs go far in stretching needed skills to meet labor shortages. The dis- 
cussion led to the following seven points: 

(a) Develop better understanding in industry and Government of the role 
of the scientific and engineering technician. To this end, prepare informational 
materials to be released by Government agencies, large organizations and unions 
for dissemination among executives, managers, scientists, and engineers. 

(6) Promote teamwork between industry and the schools to set up more tech- 
nical institute type courses in higher education, including cooperative training 
programs. 

(c) Develop flexible curriculums through industrial collaboration which will 
reflect industrial changes quickly and accurately. 

(d@) Train managers, supervisors, scientists, and engineers to use to the opti- 
mum supporting technical personnel. 

(e) Set up procedures for further education of scientific and engineering tech- 
nicians, especially for such persons who have completed a formal 2-year technical 
institute-type course. 

(f) Encourage industry and Government periodically to review job definitions 
and organizational structures in order to define accurately the work to be done 
by scientific and engineering technicians. 

(g) Revise the Dictionary of Occupational Titles by defining new occupations 
in the technical area. Publish an independent supplement to the dictionary list- 
ing and defining jobs which scientific and engineering technicians now do. 


III. GREATER FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


Many schools and students are now supported by industry and other sources. 
The Working Committee commends these programs; however, it is the Working 
Committee’s unanimous opinion that more loans and scholarships are needed 
for scientific and engineering technicians, regardless of the educational institu- 
tion involved. Industry, foundations, unions, and public agencies should give 
serious consideration to increasing their financial support to the technical- 
institute type of higher education on an individual basis. The committee be- 
lieves the support should include grants for : 
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(a) Capital expenditures to expand present buildings, equipment, and endow- 
ments for teaching. 
(b) The loan by industry of scientists and engineers to serve as part-time 
or full-time teachers. 
IV. LACK OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


The lack of qualified teachers, especially in the technical specialties, is one 
of the most crucial problems blocking the way toward increasing the number 
of scientific and engineering technicians. The Working Committee realizing that 
teacher shortages and inadequacies are a problem to The President’s Committee 
at all levels of education, recommends the following : 

(a) Generous fellowships from private sources would help keep qualified people 
in the teaching profession and bring more teachers to take advanced training 
without loss of income or living standards. They could be similar to those 
granted in other areas of higher education and should be particularly granted to 
younger teachers. 

(0) Industrial endowments for salaries: The development of endowments by 
industry and alumni and annual support for teacher salaries in technical schools 
would provide needed revenues and add greatly to the status and recognition 
necessary to recruit and retain competent instructors and professors. 

(c) Lending of industrial personnel: The lending of scientists and engineers 
by industry to schools for part or full-time teaching assignments should be 
increased. 

(d) Establish a clearinghouse for teachers of science, engineering, mathematics, 
and related applied technical subjects in technical institute programs to supple- 
ment present public and private teacher placement agencies. 


V. FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 


Industry now supports many students who are taking courses in technical 
institutions, but more and larger funds for loans and scholarships are needed. 

(a) Scholarships to older students: Many students in technical institute-type 
curricula are in the 20- to 24-year bracket. These students probably have had an 
extensive period of employment after high school, before enrolling in a technical 
school. In many cases, this also means that they either gave up a job to study, 
with all the incident hardships to themselves and family, or have a special 
arrangement to attend school while also working full or part time. In either case, 
it is obvious that financial assistance would help these students by providing 
more of them the opportunity for full-time enrollment. It would also permit 
speedier completion of training and, therefore, a more rapid increase in the sup- 
ply of qualified scientific and engineering technicians. 

(b) Private industry, labor organizations, professional, technical and scien- 
tific groups should be encouraged to provide financial assistance to t«chnical 
institute type of higher education. All types of higher education should be con- 
sidered in such a program, but technical institute type of higher education has 
been seriously neglected in the current scholarship program. 


VI. ANNUAL NATIONAL STATISTICS NEEDED 


Accurate annual national statistical reports on technical institute enrollments 
and graduations are needed. For over a decade, an annual survey of full-time 
and part-time enrollments has been conducted by Dr. Leo F. Smith and published 
by the Technical Education News. The latest survey covers some 71 schools. As 
a result of the work of the technical institute division of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, a broader view has now developed. Such statistics 
could be gathered and published by the United States Office of Education, in coop- 
eration with ASEE, in much the same manner that engineering enrollments 
and graduate statistics are gathered and published. 


VII. INSTITUTE SPECIALIST FOR UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Working Committee agrees that a specialist in the technical institute type 
of higher education should be on the staff of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Technical education has been greatly advanced by the services rendered 
by the Chief for Engineering Education in the United States Office of Education, 
Dr. Henry H. Armsby. An assistant assigned to the area of technical institutes 
would help to develop vitally needed basic services. 
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VIII, UNITY OF INSTITUTES NECESSARY 


The rapid growth of the technical institute type of higher education requires 
a closer coordination among the member schools than now exists. Closer coop- 
eration is necessary to provide technical institute programs of higher education 
with professional services on such common problems as local, State, and na- 
tional legislation, and public relations. 


IX. FOUNDATION MEMBERS NEED ADDITIONAL REVENUE SOURCES 


Since the independent, privately endowed technical schools (of which there 
are eight in the Nation), are not associated with State college organizations 
of higher education representing general higher education, which engage in 
mutual fund raising, they have organized the Technical Institute Foundation, 
in which 5 of the 8 are members. It includes technical schools in major industrial 
«centers—Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and San Francisco. These 
non-tax-supported, privately endowed schools are facing special problems in 
financing their fast-growing plants and staffs in the face of smaller percentages 
of total income from endowments. Their collective problems need broad sym- 
pathy and help from the Nation’s industries, especially those large firms which 
employ a high proportion of the graduates. 


x. A PLAN FOR SUPPLEMENTING TECHNICALLY TRAINED MANPOWER SOURCES 


The importance of a growing corps of well-prepared scientific and engineering 
technicians in the interest of our national defense is axiomatic. The technical 
institute division of ASEE has repeatedly called for the development of a reserve 
technical training corps, much like the ROTC in colleges and universities, to 
help man our increasingly complicated machines for defense. 


XI. UPGRADING IN INDUSTRY 


Over one-half of the students in recognized technical institute type curriculums 
are already employed in industry part time, some on a formal cooperative basis. 
These is a growing interest within industry in programs for upgrading personnel 
because of the need for basic higher education and training of the technical 
institute type and this educational service should be greatly expanded for the 
effective development of technical supervisory personnel. 


XII. AID OF TECHNICAL SOCIETIES TO TECHNICIANS 


Scientific and engineering technicians act as liaison between scientists and 
engineers and other members of the working force. In some instances they 
may have responsibility for supervision of production and craft employees; in 
fulfilling such supervisory duties, these technicians are part of the management 
team. As a part of the engineering personnel, they need help for technical and 
professional growth from the technical societies. Each such society can best 
determine the kind and the scope of such assistance. The natural, close per- 
sonal relationships developed between the professional and the technical man in 
solving common problems will set up the basic framework within which the 
eventual pattern of cooperation between scientific and engineering technician and 
technical societies will evolve. 


XIII. EMERGENCY TRAINING CONSIDERED 


The Working Committee discussed at length the desirability of reinstating a 
program similar to the wartime engineering, science, and management training 
programs. During World War II this program trained thousands of persons 
quickly and cheaply ; however, it was the feeling of the committee that the type 
of training needed today should stress quality and thoroughness. Accelerated 
short-course training is not called for at this time. The Working Committee 
recommends that decisions concerning such training be left to the United States 


Office of Education. 
Part 3. SumMARY OF STATUS OF PROJECTS 
I. THE STATUS OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 


(a) Letters have been addressed to the National Commission on Accrediting 
requesting regional accrediting agencies to review the possibility of including 
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privately endowed schools of technology offering technical institute type of 
higher education as a major part of their activity in the accrediting activities 
of the several regional agencies. Six agencies have taken steps to review the 
situation. 

(b) A special task force on curriculum has been established by the President's 
Committee to study the problem. The task force, under the chairmanship of 
Donald E. Irwin, includes 6 industrial representatives and 3 technical institute 
directors. 


II. UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


(a) A special task force has completed its review and has developed and 
published through the President’s Committee two pamphlets, namely: About To 
Choose Your High School Course? and Answer—Your Engineering Manpower 
Problems. 

These supplement two other pamphlets: Your Opportunities in Industry as a 
Technician (published by the National Association of Manufacturers) and The 
Engineering Technician (published by the technical institute division, American 
Society for Engineering Education). 

(b) The Census Bureau has agreed to cooperate by including data on scien- 
tific and engineering technicians in the decennial census. 

(c) The Department of Labor has started a project under a grant from the 
PCSE to publish a separate supplement to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
which will include 600 scientific and engineering technician occupational titles. 
These will subsequently be included in the new edition of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 


Ilf. ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE EXPANSION, OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FACILITIES 


(a) The Technical Institute Foundation has been organized to develop the 
financial resources of independent, endowed institutions offering technical insti- 
tute type of education. Further action is recommended by the universities offer- 
ing technical institute type of training for the development of public resources 
for such curriculums in higher education. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT OF MORE ADEQUATE TEACHING STAFFS 


(a) A program to aid procurement has been set up and is operating with the 
cooperation of the United States Employment Service in the Department of 
Labor. 

(b) Technical institute teachers are now invited to attend future institutes 
planned by the National Science Foundation. - 

(c) Specific universities have been urged to develop technical institute teacher 
programs especially for technical specialty subjects. 


V. INCREASE THE NUMBER AND QUALITY OF STUDENTS IN ENGINEERING TECHNICIAN 
CURRICULUMS 


(a) It is essential that through approved accrediting procedures and through 
general promotion, technical institute type of higher education be increasingly 
included as a part of general education information disseminated to high-school 
graduates, secondary school advisors, industrial relations personnel, and to the 
general public. 

(b) The Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has revised the publication Employment Outlook 
for Technicians. It will be published early in 1958. 


VI. LISTING OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATE SURVEYS 


(a) A new program by the United States Office of Education for the gathering 
of enrollment and graduate statistics annually and for the publication of these 
data is in progress. 

(b) The American Society for Engineering Education general council has 
approved the inclusion of statistics on accredited curriculums and group sta- 
tistics on nonaccredited curriculums annually in the ASEE Journal. 
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VII. WORK TOWARD THE APPOINTMENT OF A SPECIALIST ON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


A part-time appointment was made effective December 1, 1956. Additional 
full-time qualified personnel is highly recommended. 


VIII. DEVELOP A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE UNITY ORGANIZATION 


(a) A meeting of the presidents of technical institute organizations has been 
scheduled to consider this step. 

(b) The National Society of Professional Engineers has been asked to coop- 
erate in regard to space for the unity organization headquarters, should it 
materialize. 


Ix. EXPAND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOUNDATION OPERATION 


(a) The board of the foundation has approved 50 industrial contacts to be 
made by 5 member schools of the foundation during December 1956. 

(b) Approval has been given by the National Council of Technical Schools for 
the Technical Institute Foundation board to proceed with specific foundations 
for the development of support for teacher salaries. 


X. ESTABLISH CLOSER RELATIONS WITH THE MILITARY CONCERNING SCIENTIFIC AND 
ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 


Problems concerning technicians and Selective Service were investigated. 
XI. ENCOURAGE COMPANY TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR TECHNICIANS 


(a) Suggestions are included in the President’s Committee’s pamphlet directed 
to industrialists and heads of Government agencies. 

(b) A nationwide speaking program has been launched before service clubs 
and technical societies to disseminate information on a local basis. The concept 
of the utilization of scientific and engineering technicians is also being dissem- 
inated, nationwide by States, through utilization conferences sponsored by the 
PCSE, State universities, and engineering societies. 


XII. ANALYZE RELATIONSHIPS OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE GRADUATES AND TECHNICAL 
SOCIETIES 


(a) Improved relations have been encouraged through a letter to the presidents 
of technical societies urging a study of scientific and engineering technicians in 
their respective and specific fields of endeavor and the dissemination of such 
information through society publications. 

(6) It is anticipated that through the establishment of followup national and 
regional conferences, the officials of the societies will outline possible steps for 
individual society action. 


WORKING COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUPPORTING TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Chairman 

Werwath, Karl O., president, Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; chairman, technical institute division, American Society for Engineering 
Education ; president, Technical Institute Foundation. 
Members 

Armsby, Dr. Henry H., Chief of the Engineering Section, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cain, Robert W., Chief. Scientific and Technical Occupations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Cavanaugh, William C., executive secretary, Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Henle, Peter, assistant director of research, American Federation of Labor, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Holderman, Dr. Kenneth L., assistant dean, College of Engineering and 
Architecture, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, State College, 
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Pa.; chairman, subeommittee on Technical Institute Type of Education, En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development ; vice chairman, Technical Institute 
Division, ASEE. 

Kay, Albert, Director, Office of Manpower Supply ; Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve), Department of Defense, 


Washington, D. C. 

Metz, Dr. Donald C., director of technical instruction, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio; secretary-treasurer of Technical Institute Division, ASKER. 

Rau, Arthur H., engineering and administrative consultant, General Electric 


Co., Building 36, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rietzke, Eugene H., president, Capitol Radio Engineering Institute; past presi- 
dent, National Council of Technical Schools ; 3224 16th Street, NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
Smith, Dr. Leo F., dean of instruction, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, N. Y.; coauthor, the Technical Institute; past chairman, Technical 


Institute Division, ASEE. 

Vinogradoff, Dr. E. D., Secretary of the Working Group, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

Alternates 

Deyo, Don E., president, Montgomery Junior College, Washington, D. C. 

Martorana, Dr. S. V., Chief, State and Regional Organization, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Stephens, Russell N., president, American Federation of Technical Engineers, 
900 F Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Torpey, Dr. Wm., Secretary of the Working Committee for the Development of 
Supporting Technical Personnel, of the President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Wool, Harold, Chief, Review and Analysis Branch, Office of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion, Defense Department, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Our next witness today is Congressman Bob Poage 
of the 11th District of Texas. Congressman Poage is the author 
of a bill pending before the subcommittee, its number being H. R. 
1211, which would authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make loans to assist students pursuing courses at colleges 
and universities. 

Congressman Poage long ago evidenced his interest in providing 
educational opportunities for the youths of this country by introduc- 
ing his legislation first in 1955 and again on January 3, 1957. 

You may proceed, Congressman Poage. We are happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Poage. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. As you said, I did introduce 
a bill, H. R. 3604 in the 84th Congress. I believe it was introduced 
on May 17, 1955. 

The identical bill was reintroduced at the beginning of this Congress 
as H. R. 1211, and has since been pending. 

As will be seen from those dates, it was not introduced as a sputnik 
means or as a means of counteracting sputnik and was not introduced 
as a make-work proposition. It was introduced simply because I be- 
lieve now, and believed then, that we should within the framework 
of our form of government go as far as we properly can to encourge 
higher education. 

I have not believed and I do not now believe that it is the function 
of the Federal Government to provide education at any level. I think 
that it was well said a moment ago that it is proper for the Federal 
Government to try to encourage education, but not to provide it. 
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I think it would be a tragedy for the Federal Government to attempt 
to grant direct aid to our colleges. As much as I know they need it, 
as much as I know that the people of the United States need the addi- 
tional educational facilities, I do not want to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment go into the business of extending aid to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. I think that we would lose a great deal. 
I think that one of the greatest things about our present college and 
university system is the independence of those institutions and their 
ability to function along rather diverse lines. 

I am convinced that if the Federal Government ever attempted to 
extend aid, of course with it goes control inevitably. 

I know that many people have felt that the way to avoid that and 
achieve the results that most of us want is to provide scholarships in 
grants to the students. 

Of course, I realize that there is a rather fine line between what I 
have proposed and between that proposal. 

It is merely to call attention to the fact that some of us still think 
that it is better to use the loan approach that I am here this morning. 
IT am sure the committee has a much broader and a much deeper under- 
standing of the educational problems than I will ever have. I taught 
school a little while, as some of the members of this committee, I am 
sure, have. But I do not claim to be an educator, and I do not claim 
to have any special knowledge. 

I do feel, however, that I have watched human nature enough to 
know that a boy or a girl who feels that he must make some sacrifice in 
order to secure an education is going, in my opinion, to put that. edu- 
cation to much better use than somebody who has it handed to him. 

I think that the student who has the opportunity of a college edu- 
cation is probably helped by having the responsibility for doing some- 
thing about that college education himself. 

Consequently, if you simply confine the Federal participation to 
giving a grant to that student or a scholarship to that student, it will 
eliminate many of the dangers of giving the grant to the school. I 
recognize that it does, because it still leaves the freedom of choice on 
the part of the student, and it still leaves the schools free to pursue 
their policies without fear that the Federal Government is going to 
cut off their income. 

I think that the student is better off to feel that he has got to repay 
that money. I think that it is perfectly clear that the great majority 
of them can repay that money without any undue burden. 

Of course, there are exceptions where they are stricken down with 
illness, accidents, and misfortune. But by and large, a student who, 
after having had the advantages of a college education, cannot repay 
that in a reasonable time, then has wasted his education. 

We suggest here 5, 10, 15 years. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I notice the gentleman recommends a repayment of 5 
years. Do you not think it would be better if that were a little longer 
period of time? 

Mr. Poage. I am inclined to think so, Mr. Elliott. I am inclined 
to think that I have limited that a little too short in this bill. I am 
inclined to think that I probably should have said that we wait 5 
years after he is out of school before he is required to begin to make 
repayments. I think I erred originally on the side of making the 
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repayments a little too quickly. I certainly would not urge that it be 
at all harsh. I am perfectly willing to have the period extend over a 
longer period of time. 

Of course, I have suggested a 3-percent interest rate in here. It is 
merely a suggestion. I rather think there ought to be some interest 
rate, provided there would not be any interest rate until after he gets 
out of school. I would see no objection to even giving him 5 years 
after he got out of school without requiring any payments, and then 
maybe begin picking up the payments 5 years after graduation and 
starting the interest running then. 

I think it should be a nominal interest. I certainly would not sug- 
gest that we try to place any burden on the student, but I do think 
that it is well that he try to repay the loan. 

Many of us have found it perfectly possible to go through college 
and to earn a good part of what expenses we had as we went along. 
In my own instance, I recall that after my first year, I never had any 
help in college. I made everything that I had to have as I went 
along. I had to have some help in the freshman year, and I had some. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask the gentleman at this point, recognizing 
the serious needs that we have for more teachers, particularly in the 
scientific fields now where the shortage seems to be pinching most, 
would the gentleman be willing to cancel out that loan on the basis of 
10 percent or 20 percent for each year that a person under one of 
these loans, taught school ? 

Mr. Poagr. I think that is an attractive suggestion, and I think 
it might well be worth while, although I think that it might tend 
to discourage the States from increasing teachers salaries or doing 
anything about it at the State level. I can readily see my school 
board would meet and sit down and say, “Look, this is going to amount 
to $150 a year that these new teachers are going to get, so we will 
keep these teachers that are coming in now on a salary that is a little 
lower than we had anticipated.” 

I think you might well have that effect. I do not know that it 
would. Iam merely suggesting this. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. If considering the number who had enjoyed these 
loans, at least for a long period of time, would be only a sprinkling 
of the total teacher population, it seems to me it would be hard to 
administer it. I think there very well might be a tendency on the 
part of the school board to take advantage of this cancellation, 
whether it was at 10 percent or 20 percent, whatever it might be. 
But it seems to me that it should run into a very difficult problem of 
administration when you started doing that if you just had two 
teachers in a high school that had gone under a loan or who were 
enjoying the cancellation privilege. I do not know. 

Mr. Poaer. I think if you would pass this bill as I envision it, 
you would have a very large percentage of your teachers coming into 
the teaching force. I do not mean those who are already there. I 
mean a very large percentage of them probably would have had some 
loan program. Particularly if you give some incentive of this kind 
in it, [ think probably 95 percent of them would qualify. Why would 
they not? Why would you not, if you were going to college and knew 
that you were probably going to teach and you probably are consider- 
ing it? You must be considering it during your college days or else 
you would not be taking courses in education. 
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I went to a Baptist institution, and they had education courses, and 
under the State law in Texas as it existed at that time, if you took one 
education course and got a degree from an accredited college, you got 
a certificate. Frankly, I was always afraid of myself. I never took 
an education course simply because I was afraid I would teach school 
if I had a certificate when I got out. 

I realized then, as I think I realize now, that I, at least, had 
greater opportunities in other fields. I was afraid to take a course 
in education. I did not take a course in education because I did 
not want to get myself into the groove of teaching school. I think 
had I taken one course in education that I would have been superin- 
tendent of some small country school today. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The gentleman is too modest. I am sure 
the teaching profession suffered a real loss when you did not yield 
at temptation in taking a course by getting a certificate. 

Mr. Poage. I appreciate that. But possibly the country would 
have been better off if I had been teaching rather than in Congress. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I would hesitate to say so. 

In view of the fact that a lot of the talent in our young people, 
so we understand it at least, and we have no reason to doubt it, lies 
with the young ladies, I wonder how you feel about the argument 
that loans are not attractive generally to women, and what provision 
you think we might make for them? In other words, it is all very 
well to talk about a man doing better if he has to have his obligations 
to repay a loan, but the woman, in many cases, will not do it because 
she does not like that kind of an obligation hanging over her head. 
It isa reverse kind of dowry, so to speak. 

Mr. Poage. I recognize that there is merit in what you are saying. 
I think there is some merit in it. I think it is far less forceful than 
when I was in college. I think it would be in less effect 10 years “re 
now than it is today. I think, again, that is merely my wildca 

opinion. I think the majority of the young ladies im college are 
just as ready to accept paaubevaiicn’ as the majority of the men. "There 
is a group—I alw ays hope there will be a group—that are not eon- 
templating following either teaching or any other profession. They 

are just going to college for the broadening effect, to get married. 

That group is going to be deterred from taking a loan. But those 
that are planning to teach are not going to be deterred from taking 
a loan. Those that are planning to go into any profession are not 
going to be deterred. 

I think that the group that you are talking about, and I think 
that it is a real group, is the very group that we need not bother 
about on the loans anyhow, because they are not going to return to 
the society the type of benefits that we hope that training the great 
meeny of the students will. 

I do not mean by that that it is any argument that the women 
should not go to college and get married. I think they should, but 
I think that they are not going to develop the teachers, they are not 
going to develop the scientists, they are not going to develop even 
technicians that we were talking about a while ago. They are not 
going to develop out of that group that you have in mind now. I do 
not think that we need to make it particularly attractive to that 
group. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you think the two types of programs are 
competitive or complementary? In other words, do you think if we 
did set up a scholarship program that there should ‘be or would be 
so much less attractiveness in the loan program that it would not be 
effective, or do you think the two could be fitted together ? 

Mr. Poace. I think they could be set up together perfectly all right. 
While I am not adv ocating a scholarship program, I recognize that 
it has a great many adv: antages, and it might very well be that you 
would want to combine the two types. 

The bill that I have proposed here is very broad. Many people 
do not agree with me. I would urge the committee to consider the 
desirability of keeping it broad. I do not give the Federal Govern- 
ment any chance to pass upon the qualifications of the borrower. 
Anybody who can get admitted to an accredited college can get a loan 
under this bill. I am doing that deliberately and understanding what 
we are doing there in that, because these colleges are becoming more 
and more selective in their admisions. I think it is going to continue 
also. 

It becomes harder and harder to get admitted to an accredited 
college. 

I think there may be those who will say that you will get somebody 
who has not the moral responsibility to attempt to repay a loan. You 
will get a few. But by and large, the students that are admitted to 
these accredited colleges in the United States are just as high class 
as you are going to find by any screening process, in my opinion. 

I think it would be a mistake for the Federal Government to at- 
tempt to pass either upon the moral qualifications, that is the credit 
risk, or for the Federal Government to pass upon the academic quali- 
fications. As long as they are going to one of our accredited colleges, 
whether it would be a State-supported institution, or church-sup- 
ported institution, or a private institution, let the college itself make 
the determination of whether they are worthy to enter. 

If they are worthy to enter, whether it be Harvard University or 
whether it be the University of West Virginia or Bishop College, the 
Negro college in Texas, whatever it may be, if it is an accredited 
college and ‘doing the work of an accredited college, let them make 
the decision whether they want to admit the student to their student 
body. 

ovine made that decision, then let that student know as a matter 
of right, that he can borrow this money from the Federal Government 
on such terms as we may decide are sound 

Mr. Exxiorr. Half of our abler students now are not going on to 
college. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They say that with regard to one-fourth, it is cer- 
tainly a matter of finances. With regard to another fourth, it is prob- 
ably a lack of motivation. 

I have always been very strong for the loan program, and I ara 
happy to see that you and I look at it pretty much through the same 
glasses. I think that in regard to your bill, that I would extend the 
repayment time. 

I gather from you that the loan should be made available to every 
single student who might apply for one. 
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Mr. Poacr. There are a great many people who feel that it should 
not. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I am not sure but that it might be regulated in such 
a way as to be a little more selective than that, but I think the gentle- 
man’s objective is very good. I commend him for it. 

There is a second aspect of this thing. There are many who feel 
that one way to catch up in this scientific field would be if we had a 
scholarship program as an inspirational proposition. We certainly 
are badly behind. Chances are that our situation is going to get worse 
before it gets better, according to the present trends. 

There are 27,000 high schools in America and if you gave 27,000 
scholarships, it would be the average of 1 per school. It really would 
be more on the inspirational approach than it would be an actual 
approach. But there are many who feel that such an approach might 
focus interest on higher education for these groups that are not 
now getting it, in such a way that it would stimulate individuals, cor- 
porations, and States, and municipalities, and everybody concerned all 
the way up and down the line to do a little more than they are now 
doing. 

I would like to have the gentleman’s comment on that thought. 

Mr. Poagee. I am inclined to think that that is probably a sound 
approach. I am inclined to think that it would probably be well for 
the Federal Government to provide, in addition to the loans, certain 
scholarships based upon the scholastic record, probably, that the in- 
dividual makes, whatever type of test you see fit to set up. J have not 
gone into that at all, myself. That is an approach, of course, intended 
to, just as the chairman says, help us emphasize the importance of 
scientific activities. I think we need to do it. I think there is a need 
for that sort of thing. 

The bill I have suggested was not written with any purpose of that 
kind in mind. I pointed out that it was written long before sputnik, 
long before some of these things have forced our attention to our 
scientific needs. 

I recognize the scientific needs. I think that the chairman is ex- 
actly right in suggesting that we should do something about them, 
and probably the scholarship approach is not only helpful to the ex- 
tent that it would help possibly 27,000 students, or some other arbi- 
trary number, but that it would possibly encourage the establishment 
of other scholarships. 

I think it will be a good deal broader than the number the Federal 
yovernment extends scholarships to. I think that is a perfectly 
legitimate approach. 

5 would regret to see that be the end of the activity because it does 
not do the thing that I am trying to do here. It does a worthy ob- 
jective and is something that I entirely agree with, but it is not the 
same problem that you are solving that I am trying to solve. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me, and I am sure the gentleman agrees, 
that the idea of self-help in America, in all American activities is a 
very good one, and certainly the loan provision embodies that to the 
fullest—the idea that if a fellow believes enough in his future, he is 
willing to take some chances on it. I think the places where losses 
might occur, such as where you have deaths and disabilities that 
would prevent repayment, that we might work out some way or other 
to fill up those gaps so that the losses would never be very heavy. 
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I was greatly impressed by the testimony of the gentleman by the 
name of Risty from the University of Minnesota who has been lending 
for that school $300,000 a year for the past several years. He tells 
me that their repayment rate on their loans has been equally as good 
as the repayment enjoyed by the Furst National Bank of his city. 
That reinforces, I think, the point that you made earlier that in the 
case of the applicants of these loans you have a class of high-moral 
concept citizens of which America affords no better as a class. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
I think the chairman and the gentleman from Texas have certainly 
emphasized the advantages of a loan program. I should hope that 
our committee would incorporate such a program in anything broader 
which we might approach. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I would ask the committee to do. Thank 
you very much, Mr, Chairman. I appreciate your giving me the op- 
portunity to come over without disrupting the work of our own 
committee, 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We appreciate your coming, and your testimony has 
been very helpful. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will meet again tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock in room 429, House Office Building. Representative 
Charles A. Vanik, of Ohio, will be the first witness. The second wit- 
ness will be the National Association of Manufacturers. The Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce will be third. Mr. J. W. Shapiro, the 
Joe Berg Foundation, of Chicago, will be the last witness. 

I hope we can get started a bit earlier in the morning. It is neces- 
sary that we finish, if possible, with these 4 witnesses tomorrow, and I 
hope, if possible, at 12:30 or 1 o’clock. I am not sure that we can do 
that with four witnesses scheduled. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following statement 
is made a part of this day’s hearing :) 


STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION OF HOME Stupy ScHoors, Inc., Paut H. Botton, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON, D. C., RELATING To H. R. 10381 (8. 3187) 


My name is Paul H. Bolton, executive director of the Association of Home 
Study Schools, Inc., with national headquarters at 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
in the Nation’s Capital. Our membership, fully listed in the directory accom- 
panying this statement, includes aproximately 60 home-study schools all of which 
are typical small business in the American economy, and whose services are 
devoted to offering training beyond the classroom. 

As educators, with very long traditions and deep roots in the fields of corre- 
spondence training along electronics, mechanical, technical, mathematical, scien- 
tific, and trade lines, we have followed with great interest the presentations 
offered to your committee both in the recent hearings, and also in the published 
hearings held during 1957 in Wisconsin, South Dakota, Utah, and Oregon. While 
not directly slanted to this objective, it is the sincere feeling of our member 
schools that these hearings have served eloquently to to dramatize the need for 
home-study courses in our national educational problem and to underscore a 
most valid argument for our request that such training beyond the classroom 
be given its proper recognition and consideration in section 209 ((a) and (b)) 
of H. R. 10881, as well as its Senate counterpart S. 3187. 

For example: In the statement by Dr. J. Kenneth Little, vice president, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., this fact was stressed: “About one-fourth 
of the graduates who rank in the top fourth of their graduating class said that 
their parents cannot afford to send them to college. This figure compares fairly 
well with the one-third that are not planning to continue their education beyond 
high school, and the 45 percent who are not going to degree-granting colleges.” 
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Recent research studies conducted by our association, reveal that the more 
than 400 schools and organizations representing home study in the United States, 
accepted three-quarters of a million new students in the past year. This means 
that new enrollment in private home-study schools exceeded the total number of 
freshmen who entered all of the colleges and universities of the United States 
during the same calendar period. 

In coming before your distinguished committee today, it is not our wish to 
comment upon the controversial phases of this proposed bill. We realize that 
the development and administration at State levels is sure to present gigantic 
challenges. Dr. A. John Holden, State Commissioner of Education of Vermont, 
highlighted this phase of the overall problem, in his statement before your com- 
mittee yesterday, when he said: “I hold that it would be a tragedy if our Nation 
in this hour of need, should be paralyzed as to educational progress simply over 
the question of channeling the sorely needed funds.” The National Education 
Association has also thoughtfully reminded your committee that the pattern for 
granting of these proposed scholarships from the State educational level should 
be on the basis of need and merit. 

Our association respectfully asks that you give both recognition and considera- 
tion to the part that home-study training is now playing, and can continue on 
a greatly expanded horizon to play, by mention of this training in section 209 
(a) and (b) on pages 15 and 16 of the proposed bill, H. R. 10381. This now 
reads: 

“Sec. 209. (a) In addition to the national defense scholarships provided for in 
section 202, the Commissioner, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, is 
authorized to award twenty thousand scholarships to persons selected by State 
commissions, who are ineligible to compete for a scholarship provided for in 
section 202 because of being, or having been, enrolled in a course of study 
beyond the secondary school level.” 

Similarly, under (b) (1) (A): “* * * each State commission for a State 
shall, within such State’s allotment of scholarships provided for in this section, 
select persons to receive such scholarships from among persons who (A) are 
enrolled, whether or not residents of the State, in a course of study beyond the 
secondary school level offered in such State, and (B) are residents of such 
State and who are not, but have been, enrolled in a course of study beyond the 
secondary school level ;” 

The simple addition of a reference such as “including recognizd correspondence 
courses” will greatly broaden the scope of this bill and will permit the vast 
contribution of training beyond the classroom to be helpful in this splendid 
program. Otherwise, under the close interpretation of the language by educators 
at State levels, this may be a very important, talented, and eager group of am- 
bitious youth totally overlooked in this program. 

Our association member schools are heartened in making this suggestion, and 
reinforced in their feeling of its great defense importance by the deep under- 
standing shown by President Eisenhower in his greeting telegram sent upon 
the occasion of our conference in Washington. He said: 

“Work in the field of home study represents an increasingly important con- 
tribution to the cause of education in America. Home-study courses are used 
by the Armed Forces to teach their personnel; by an increasing number of busi- 
ness firms to provide instruction for their employees, and by thousands of men 
and women all over our Nation who recognize in these courses a practical and 
inexpensive way of obtaining an education. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 


Mr. Chairman, I have appreciated this opportunity to present these facts to 
your distinguished committee today. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene on Friday, March 21, 1958, at 10 a. m., in room 429, House Office 


Building. ) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON SpectaL Epucation 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
ComMiTrer ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, the Honorable Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The committee will please come to order. 

Our first witness today is Dr. John M. Stalnaker. Actually, our 
first witness was Congressman Vanik, but he has just sent us word 
that he cannot be here today, but will come later. 

Dr. Stalnaker was scheduled yesterday, but through a series of 
weather circumstances he could not make it. 

Dr. Stalnaker, if you will come around, we will be happy to hear 


ou. 

mn Dr. John M. Stalnaker is the president of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corp. of Evanston, Ill. He is a native of Minnesota, and 
received his education at the University of Chicago. In addition to 
extensive experience in the teaching field he has also served as research 
associate with the college entrance examination board, and as con- 
sultant with the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the 
National Science Foundation. 

The National Merit Corp., with headquarters at Evanston, is now 
in its third year of operation. It is an independent, nonprofit organi- 
zation established by philanthropic foundations and by corporations, 
and administers the largest independently supported scholarship pro- 
gram ever undertaken. 

Dr. Stalnaker, we are pleased that you have come today to explain 
how your scholarship program operates. We shall be happy to hear 
you, and you may proceed in any manner that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. STALNAKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
MERIT SCHOLARSHIP CORP., EVANSTON, ILL. 


Dr. Statnaxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
my name is John M. Stalnaker, and I am president of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., as you mentioned, and I am appearing here 
at your request. I would like to make it clear that I am speaking as 
an individual and do not reflect the official opinions of the ound of 
directors of the National Merit Scholarship Corp. The NMSC is a 
nonprofit corporation established by the Ford oundation in 1955. 
We are conducting a national scholarship program used by many 
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business corporations, foundations, and individuals. It is under- 
written for 10 annual selection programs, of which 3 have been 
completed. We have funds of $20,500,000 provided by the Ford 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corp., and thus far business corpora- 
tions and other foundations have pledged an additional $4 million. 

Along with other educators, I am_ impressed with the careful 
thought and wisdom which have gone into the bills H. R. 10278 and 
H. R. 10381. My comments relate to these two bills only. Further- 
more, I wish to restrict my remarks largely to the provisions relating 
to helping students and to the provisions on selection and guidance. 

Men differ one from another in almost every conceivable way. This 
is an important if obvious point, but one on which we as a Nation must 
capitalize. Some among us have greater potential than others for 
theoretical work and for the type of thinking which requires abstrac- 
tions of a high order. From young people with such talents will 
develop the theoretical scientists, the scholars, and the thinkers of 
tomorrow. All citizens of a democracy should be educated to their 
maximum ability. We must not ignore or lose those of special talents 
or assume that they will develop without attention. We have the very 
humane desire to help the handicapped, and we have properly appro- 

riated large sums for this purpose. No one wants less done for the 
feeble of mind or body, but we must in addition consider the highly 
able, the talented, the ones who will create the ideas of the future, who 
will break through what now appear to be impenetrable barriers. 
Only by the refinement of our most precious raw material, raw brain- 
power, can we continue to prosper asa Nation. The entire world will 
benefit by the education of the most able everywhere. We can do 
better than we have in developing our talent, and the bills being con- 
sidered by this committee are aimed to improve this situation. 

The need today for educated talent needs no detailed support. It 
is obvious on every hand, and in every field. What field cannot profit 
by able, well-educated, talented, and brilliant young men and women? 
Gov ernment, the diplomatic fields, science, sc ‘holarship, business—all 
fields need such people. There are never enough to go around. 

Fortunately it is possible to identify with some accuracy and at an 
early age boys and girls of unusual potential in the intellectual fields. 
These are the ones who can develop the disciplined minds so needed 
today. The techniques of measurement are not perfect, but they are 
in the main able to do a job. 

In spite of the need for talent, and our ability to identify the able, 
there is some evidence that we are not educating all of our best minds. 
Why is this so in a country in which higher education is more wide- 
spread and more available to any student who will but apply himself 
than in any other country in the world? We find several studies 
showing that almost half of our most able youngsters are not going to 
college. Most of the studies have dealt with the top quarter or the 
top 30 percent of the students, and most studies have not prorated the 
population of able among the States. It is from this top group that 
our most productive group in the intellectual fields will develop. Why 
are not more of this group motivated to go to college ? 

For one thing they do not have adequate counseling and guidance, 
and both of the bills I referred to earlier attempt to remedy this 
deficiency. All able pupils do not know of the opportunities in higher 
education. They have not been informed about the world of ideas. 
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They need information, guidance, and encouragement. Here, as I 
pointed out recently at the NEA conference on the academically tal- 
ented pupils, the able student will succeed only if he can withstand 
the pressures which will be at work to keep him from becoming a 
yerson with a trained and disciplined mind. We live in an anti-intel- 
Coinel environment. The scholar is not respected. The scientist is 
not thought of by the public as a person to be emulated. Our atten- 
tion goes to the movie stars, to the athletes, and to those who have great 
wealth. Few of our average citizens know of any scientists or 
scholars, but they read and hear a great deal about sports figures, stars 
of the theater, and men of wealth and power. We do not respect our 
teachers, our learned people, our scholars and scientists. Indeed, note 
what we pay them, and how we treat them in the press. 

A father became very concerned when his son who holds an honorary 
merit scholarship informed him that he had decided to go into theo- 
retical research. Why should he do that, the father asked? He is able, 
normal, has a good personality, and I can afford to help establish him 
in a sound business. Why should he elect to remove himself from a 
normal life to become associated with such special people? These are 
questions I did not attempt to answer, but the father, by asking them, 
displayed the typical misunderstanding of the work of the scholar and 
scientists and the life they lead. I can report that at this writing the 
son is sticking to his own ideas about his future. 

Perhaps the one single move which would do more than any other to 
help increase the number of able youngsters going into the training of 
the mind would be to increase pay of those whose work requires such 
training. 

In our country higher education is widely available, more widely so 
than in any other country in the world, I believe. It is still the respon- 
sibility of the individual. We require education through certain age 
limits, but higher education we look upon as a privilege. We make it 
available, but the individual must want it, seek it, and usually spend 
some money to get it. 

Scholarship programs are frequently intended to remedy the loss of 
talent, to encourage and make it possible for able students to go to 
college. The bills proposed have this as a purpose. Here we can con- 
sider some facts. If we select, State by State, prorated by population, 
the best 10,000 students by the usual techniques, how many are not 
already college-bound ? 

In the national merit scholarship program last year we identified 
some 15,000 students. We have since then checked samples of these stu- 
dents to determine how many are not in college. Of the top 7,500 
students, drawn from each State in proportion to population (just 
as both bills propose), we find about 97 percent in college. Of the 
next 7,500, about 95 percent are in college. 

Thus, without a Federal scholarship program, more of these students 
are going to college—well over 90 percent. Of those not going, only 
a fraction can be hoped to be changed by a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram. Many are girls. Some prefer marriage, some go into other 
types of training, and, indeed, one cannot properly argue that they 
should not. Some of the boys have joined the armed services, others 
plan to attend college later. Still others are going into business. 

In mention this study because we must not lose sight of the fact that 
neither of the bills proposes scholarship help to more than the top 
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3 percent of high school students, and most of these students are eagerly 
sought by colleges and existing scholarship agencies. A large Federal 
program of, say, 40,000 scholarships would probably have as its major 
effect discouraging existing private and State efforts and would not 
significantly help able students not already being helped. 

A scholarship program can be effective quite out of proportion to 
the amount of scholarship funds made available by it. The merit pro- 
gram, while the largest independent scholarship program in the history 
of American education, is still a small program. It will offer this year 
only 1,000 4-year scholarships, at a total estimated cost, including 
grants to colleges, of about $5 million. Yet its influence is far greater 
than the money indicates. Schools throughout the Nation know of it. 
Students not in the top intellectual brackets know of it and are stimu- 
lated to work a little more diligently because of it. As one school prin- 
cipal put it: “The merit program has done more to excite the interest 
of the public in intellectually able you than has been accomplished in 
50 years. Scholarships have increased locally and nationally, high- 
school students have been stirred to do their best, a pattern for scholar- 
ship awards has been set.” 

What is the purpose of the Federal scholarship program? Is it to 
make a college education available for able deusth who cannot attend 
college? If so, then it will fail for it will have, I predict, as a main 
effect concentrating able students in a relatively few of our more ex- 
pensive colleges and making it possible for high-tuition colleges to 
raise their tuitions higher. It will discourage State and private schol- 
arship programs and sharply decrease private efforts. When the Fed- 
eral Eaaeerninnit takes over, private sources yield. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Stalnaker, let me ask you a question right there. 

You are making some very categorical statements about this thing, 
and I wonder if you are doing that against the background of the 
fact that 10,000 scholarships, for instance, as against 27,000 high 
schools would spread it mighty, mighty thin? 

Do you think that kind of operation would have the effect of 
discouraging private scholarships, as you mentioned ? 

Dr. Statnaker. Yes, sir; Ido. I would consider that it would very 
definitely discourage private scholarship efforts, and I think it would 
also discourage State scholarship efforts. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I do not understand your argument; if I 
might ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You state that the main result would be con- 
centrating able students in a relatively few of our more expensive 
colleges. Why would it have that effect, and how could you prevent 
it if that would be the logical result ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. Your first question was why do I feel this would 
be true ? 

Again, using the background of the merit program, which is in many 
ways a pilot program of what is being proposed here, we find that 
result is coming about. 

Mr. Frevtincuouysen. If that is an undesirable result, your program 
which I thought was very meritorious, is undesirable; is it not? 

Dr. Sratnaker. I think it has some undesirable effects. 
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Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. How could you avoid the undesirable results 
in concentrating in a few expensive colleges which means, I suppose, 
that their tuition is high ? 

Dr. SrAtnaxer. I think their tuition is high, and their general cost 
situation is high. 

Mr. Fre_rncHuysen. How do you think we could avoid that result, 
if it is an undesirable result 

Dr. Sratnaxer. I am not sure that this result can be completely 
avoided. The more money you give to people the greater this result 
will be. So, I suppose one way of avoiding it is not to make large 
amounts of money available to individual students. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Giving money t» students does not necessarily 
mean they are going to go necessarily to the expensive colleges, I should 
not think, and I do not know why you feel that would be the result. 

Dr. Sratnaker. I feel that is the result, because I have a good 
deal of evidence that this is what happens. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. How could we avoid it? Is there any pos- 
sible way to avoid it ? 

Dr. SraLNAKER. By not giving as much money. I think the larger 
amounts of money given, the greater the concentration will be. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. So, it is the size of the scholarship ? 

Dr. Sravnaxer. I think that would have some influence on this 
matter. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. If you could improve the level of college training 
across the country and if we could do something to provide money to 
assist some of these colleges, would not this really accomplish it ? 

Dr. Sraunaker. I think anything could accomplish it that would 
make a larger number of institutions which appeal to able students. 
We tend to have the star complex, in which our most able students 
tend to feel that a relatively small number of institutions are the 
only institutions. 

One mother wrote me about her son who was a finalist in the merit 
program, but did not receive a scholarship. She said that since he 
was not getting this money, he would not be able to go to 1 of 3 
institutions which she named. 

She said, “If he cannot go to these institutions, what is left for 
him‘’” I think this attitude is far more widespread than is believed. 

Mrs. Green. This could involve a public education program too, 
could it not ? 

Dr. SraLnaker. It is a program of changing the attitude of the 
public. 

Mrs. Green. And it could also involve a public relations job on 
the part of a good many other colleges throughout the country who 
are already doing a good job? 

Dr. Sratnaker. Yes,ma’am; I think that isso. 

A national scholarship program should be designed to achieve cer- 
tain purposes. If the design is proper and if sufficient funds are 
made available for administration, an effective program can result. 
The efforts of the two bills seem to me not to have a clear purpose 
for their scholarship programs, and I doubt that sufficient funds 
would be available for administration to allow the scholarship pro- 
gram to reach its full potential. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. Are we going to have an explanation about 
this thing with reference to sufficient funds for administration? I 
do not know what it is. 

Dr. Sratnaxer. It would be my feeling that the scholarship pro- 
same have as their first effect an influence on other people than the 

ew that receive the scholarships. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, we hope they would have a consider- 
able influence beyond the number who actually get the scholarships. 

Dr. Sraunaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If we agree with that, what is this reference 
that you do not think sufficient funds would be available for admin- 
istration ? 

Dr. Sratnaxer. I do not think sufficient funds are usually made 
available to capitalize on these other influences, and to maximize 
them. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. I do not know what that means. Maybe I 
am getting off to a slow start today. How would we maximize it? 

Dr. Sratnaxer. I would like to first try and spell out what some 
of the problems are, and then try to make a design that will accom- 
plish these purposes. 

I think one thing is to call attention to the people who do not win 
the scholarship, but almost win it, so that over individuals and groups 
and others that are interested in the end will know about it. This 
is an expensive thing to do ordinarily. We have this week published, 
for example, a list of 7,500 students in the merit program, and are 
distributing this to some 30,000 sources. I think this is a very de- 
sirable thing to do. I think as a result of this many of these people 
will get help and have attention called to them that otherwise would 
not. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. In other words, you are a kind of placement 
bureau for many able students who do not win your scholarships, 
and you feel any Federal program should have a similar kind of ac- 
tivity ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. Yes, sir; I think any Federal program should call 
attention to more students than it will be able to help. 

Mr. FRreLInGHUYSEN. Presumably, it would surely call attention to 
them, because of the fact they are taking the examinations, and that 
calls them to the attention of other people that they should be con- 
sidered or cause others to consider a college education ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. Yes, sir. It can be done, I think, in various ways, 
and with various degrees of success. I think to do it extremely suc- 
cessfully requires some attention. This would be the general point. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Perhaps, the testimony will bring out more 
of what you are thinking as to what the program should be. 

The two bills differ in the number of scholarships offered. The 
question to be answered is what will a program of 40,000 scholar- 
ships do that a program of 10,000 will not. To answer this question, 
one needs to know the purpose of the scholarship feature of these 
bills. Either number will discourage State and private programs. 
Neither number will attract to college any substantial number of able 
students not already college-bound. 

The two bills have another major difference, that regarding the 
amount to be paid to the scholarship recipients. In one case it is a 
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flat $1,000 a year. In the other case, the amount is based on the fi- 
nancial need of the student. 

The argument is made that if a flat $1,000 is given to each recipient, 
many students will receive help who do not really need it, and this will 
unquestionably be true. On the other hand, the need determination 
and its resultant variable stipend to the student may create ill will 
which will lessen the effectiveness of the entire scholarship Peverea. 
Need determinations may be appropriate for colleges and private 
groups, but are such determinations suitable for the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has already used need as the basis for collecting the funds 
to be used for scholarships? How is need to be determined? Are 
those who have saved and planned for the college education of their 
children to be penalized? If both mother and father work so junior 
can have the type of education they think best, will junior receive less 
from the Federal Government scholarship than the nearby family of 
less ambition? Should capital assets of the family be taxed for college 
education? Should insurance be used for loans and a larger mortgage 
taken out on the house? 

One could, of course, base need on the total income of the head of 
the house, but even here questions will arise. The Federal scholarship 
program, it would seem to me, could accomplish more if it used a flat 
stipend as a recognition of ability. The Nobel prize is not based on 
need. Rhodes scholarships are not based on need. Perhaps we should 
recognize ability and even pay for it. 

I recognize that the States of New York, California, and Illinois all 
have State scholarship programs in which the size of the grant to the 
student is based on need. The public seems to accept the general] plan 
of basing awards on need. These State programs are new and the 
public at the moment is very favorable toward any program of scholar- 
ship help to the able. California, for example, requires each of its 
participants to pay a $7 fee to take a qualifying test. In time, I predict 
a reaction of the public against some features of these programs, 
especially the need feature. 

The basic question again is the purpose of the scholarship program. 
Will the need calculation help further the purpose of the scholarship 
program? I personally doubt the value to these federally supported 
programs of basing the award on need. There is a vigorous and sincere 
group who hold a sharply different view, and they can present some 
convincing arguments which I am sure you will hear. 

In any case, we should consider carefully the attitude which the 
Federal scholarship program creates in the students, both recipients 
and others, and in their parents. The Federal Government should 
not, I believe, discourage the public from saving for the college edu- 
vation of their children. 

Most of the educators today favor allowing students freedom of 
choice of college and of course of studies. We find some 30 percent of 
our merit scholars change courses of study after 1 year. bright 
youngsters at the stage of entering college do not always know what 
they want to do. I favor complete freedom of course of study without 
preference given to students of any field. I even question the pro- 
vision of the bills favoring students of science and mathematics. 

The assignment to the States of the administration of the scholar- 
ship programs appears to me to be highly desirable. My fear is that 
the Federal agency given the responsibility to approve the plans of 
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the State will in reality and from the start dominate and control the 
State groups. 

Mr. Frevinecuuysen. Why do you think they would be able to do 
that, and why do you think they would do it, Dr. Stalnaker ? 

Dr. Sranaxer. I think this is the nature of philosophy. And how 
would they do it? They would do it by starting out with a program 
for the District of Columbia in which they would specify just how it 
would be operated. 

The State groups would be new, and newly formed, and they will be 
largely without knowledge of precisely what should be done, and will 
fee] that here is a plan that if adopted will be approved, and the tend- 
ency will be to adopt it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The Federal Government is not proposing the 
plans for the States for their administration. Is that what you are 
suggesting they are going to do, because they will be about as green, 
I should think, as the States would be in this field. 

Dr. Statnaker. I think the Federal Government will have a pro- 

ram for the District of Columbia which will be worked out in some 
‘etail early. 

Mr. Frevineuvysen. If it is so good that it can be used as a model, 
I do not see why that should be undersirable if that is the case. How- 
ever, I do not know whether a program adopted by the District of 
Columbia would be suitable for every State of the Union or not, but 
if you are talking about the nature of philosophy meaning resulting 
in Federal domination of all the States, and what they might do in 
this field, it seems to me, offhand, rather farfetched unless you have 
si mething to back that up. 

Dr. Sratnaker. However, a Federal agency must approve what the 
Statesdo. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Granted that is correct, and that the Federal 
Government is going to have an interest in what the States do, that 
does not certainly and surely mean that they will dominate the field. 

The Federal Government takes an interest in a lot of these pro- 
grams where there is Federal money tied up in them, but it certainly 
has not resulted in the domination by the Federal Government. For 
instance, the money that we allocate for the school programs in fed- 
erally impacted areas surely has not resulted in the running of those 
schools, or a suggestion as to how they should be built by the Federal 
Government. 

Dr. Sratnaker. It is not inevitable that this will result. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you know of any reason why it should 
result ? 

Dr. Statnaxer. I think there are a number of reasons why it would 
result, and I think that it will result. This is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The nature of philosophy i is hydra-headed in 
some cases. It might tend to dominate a field as it knew more about 
it than anybody else, and in some cases it would not. 

I wonder why, specifically, this result would happen in this case. 

Dr. Sratnaker. I fee] that way because there will be a concurrent 
plan which will be approved. It will be easier for a State to take this 
over than it will be for them to think it out for themselves. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You have very little trust in the talent that is 
available at the State level, and the interest that they would be taking 
in these programs. 
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Why do we set up a State program at all if it is going to be taken 
over by the Federal Government? Why not just have the Federal 
Government do it ? 

Would you say you very much are in favor of having the States 
administer scholarship programs, but you do not think they would 
do the job? 

Dr. Srarnaker. Well, I think that they 

Mr. Fre.tineuuysen. I do not want to prolong the testimony, but 
I do not think I understand your reasoning. 

Dr. Sratnaker. I think they could do the job, but I think the tend- 
ency will be for the Federal Government to dictate how they will 
do it. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Do you know of any example of such things 
on the basis of existing programs involving dictation by the Federal 
Government where the responsonsibility lies with the States, or is this 
just a stomach reaction that you feel would be undesirable for the 
Federal Government to get into the scholarship program ? 

It is an understandable feeling, and one shared by a lot of people 
in addition to yourself. 

I do not know why in this particular program you feel that the 
States would not be able to take over these functions very actively 
and adequately. 

Dr. Sratnaker. What I am presenting are some of my personal 
views, not all of which I can document to the hilt, and I think this 
would be one of them. I would be delighted to have the testimony 
examined after 5 years’ operation of the program. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But, as you recognize, by that time the Fed- 
eral approach might be so universally approved that the States would 
not be worried as to whether or not they should accept the Federal 
program or, maybe, the States would have been so thoroughly taken 
over that your fears of Federal domination would have been proved, 
as an unnecessary worry. 

It is a difficult way to prove something to say, “Well, let us see 
what the program is going to do in 5 years,” and see whether we will 
have been proven wise in setting it up. 

The problem is: Should we set it up, and what kind of safeguards 
should we put around it? 

Dr. Sraunaker. Yes, sir; I agree. I also agree that there is not 
one way at the present time that can be specified as being the right 
way that should be followed for all. I think it would be wise to 
have some different philosophies and different types of approaches 
that are used in the different States, and let different things be tried 
out. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Is not that what would happen? I do not 
see how you could say that anything else but that will be done. If 
they have the authority and responsibility for doing it, are you not 
going to use different approaches to determine how this will be done 
in the States ? 

Dr. Statnaxer. This, I hope, will be done, but I have some fears 
that it would not. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you at that point further. I see 
that the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones, has come into the hear- 
ing room. 
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I wonder, Mr. Jones, if you would come and sit with the committee / 
We welcome you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
join you, but I am going to have to depart in a moment or two. I am 
very interested in the subject matter before this committee. However, 
I am here just as a spectator for a few moments this morning. Thank 
you very much. 

Dr. Statnaker. It would seem to me wise at this stage of our de- 
velopment in education to have several different State plans devel- 
oped, different tests and selection procedures used and even different 
philosophies followed. Will the procedures set up by both bills pos- 
sibly lead to Federal domination of our State education programs? 
If it does, will our States benefit or suffer? 

One of the bills contains a loan provision, and this seems to me an 
excellent feature which can have a far-reaching effect with students 
not at the top in the selection procedures, and may have an influence 
in attracting more students to college. 

The work-study feature of the Elliott bill with its matching provi- 
sion has many appeals, and I favor it so long as the matching feature 
isretained. It is especially important here. 

I find lacking in both bills provisions to finance studies of the in- 
fluence of the scholarship, loan, and work-study programs, and to 
conduct studies leading to the improvement of these programs. To 
me such studies are essential to supply information on which to base 
improvements. Such programs must not become static. 

The national merit scholarship program has now completed three 
annual selection programs. Our procedures are in many ways closely 
related to what the States will do if a Federal program of scholarships 
is created. We know of many of the problems and have dealt. with 
thousands of our schools, many of our most talented youth, and the 
colleges which they will attend. 

Winners from our first two selections are now in college—in some 
264 colleges. They are studying in almost every field of study but, 
although allowed complete freedom of choice, the science and engineer- 
ing fields attract the majority. 

Studies are being conducted, with financial help from the National 
Science Foundation, of many aspects of our program looking toward 
means of improving what we are doing. Any of our information and 
our studies are available. We are anxious to be of service wherever 
we can. Our administrative costs have been underwritten and all of 
our services to our sponsors are without charge. Every cent of the 
money from a sponsor goes to the students and their colleges, 

I appreciate this opportunity to present my personal attitudes to- 
ward some of the provisions of these bills. Both bills are aimed to 
help us in advancing our system of education. This is a worthy goal 
and one deserving of widespread support. 

I apologize very much for having been absent yesterday. I assure 
you (hice were conditions completely beyond my control. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand that, Doctor. 

Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. First, may I say how very glad I am that you could 
be here today, Dr. Stalnaker. I think the program that you have 
been administering has been of tremendous value and probably has 
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done as much as any other one single progmas in the last few years 
to raise the value that we place on intellectual achievement. 

What you have said really is that the scholarships in and of them- 
selves, in your opinion, will not get very many students to college 
who would not already go. Is that right? 

Dr. Statnaker. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Secondly, the value that you would place on it would 
be in terms of raising the general intellectual climate or, again, the 
value that we place on learning and on intellectual attainment. 

Dr. STaLNAKER. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. You discussed at some length the means test. We hear 
a great deal about the dangers of Federal control. There has been 
some discussion on it this morning. What reaction do you think there 
would be in this country if people who were applicants for scholar- 
ships would be required to open up all of the financial dealings of the 
family—the books and records—in order to prove that this particular 
child was in need and, therefore, entitled to a scholarship ¢ 

Dr. Statnaker. I think it would create a certain amount of nega- 
tive reaction, and my fear is that this will tend to counteract some of 
the desirable, what I call secondary, effects of the scholarship program. 

While I think that colleges can properly do some of these things, 
I question the wisdom of the Federal Government doing it. The Fed- 
eral Government does have this information through its income-tax 
sources in general. 

Mrs. Green. In administering the national merit scholarships, have 
you had any such reactions to the means test / 

Dr. Stratnaker. We have, indeed, had some very strong reactions. 

Mrs. Green. Has it been a negligible amount ? 

Dr. StatnakeEr. It has been a substantial amount and is one of the 
severe problems that we are working with at the present time. 

Mrs. Green. The discussion that you and the gentleman from New 
Jersey had a moment ago over your testimony at the bottom of page 
9, in which you voice some concern over the Federal Government con- 
trolling the way the national merit scholarship awards are made—is 
there the same result ? 

Dr. Sratnaxer. The national merit scholarship program is con- 
trolled and dominated by the directors of the national merit scholar- 
ship program. There is no argument about that. 

Mrs. Green. I realize that. Does it have the result which you fear 
that it eliminates initiative on the part of the States, that it is bad, 
that it is something to be avoided ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. The merit scholarship program has been sufficiently 
small that it has not had these influences. I should fear if the national 
merit scholarship program would become so large that it would be 
administering 50 or 60 million dollars a year. But I have no fear 
that that will take place. 

Mrs. GREEN. How many scholarships do you award ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. This year we shall award approximately one 
thousand. 

Mrs. GREEN. What is the average amount ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. The average amount of a 4-year scholarship, in- 
cluding grant which we make to the institution the individual attends, 
is approximately $5,000, so that the total amount of our 1,000 scholar- 
ships is approximately $5 million. 
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Mrs. Green. Again, in your testimony you have said that if the 
Federal Government goes into this, that private industry and the 
States will be inclined to get out of it or not show as much interest. 

Dr. Sraunaker. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Is it your desire that private industry get into the 
scholarship field more than they are at the present time? 

Dr. Sratnaker. Well, it is our effort in our program to attract 
private industry into this field. That is what we are attempting to do. 

Mrs. Green. Do you see any danger of control by big business, the 
fear that you have expressed of control by the Federal Government ? 
Is there an equal concern or should there be that big business, if it is 
contributing millions and millions of dollars each year, that it will 
attempt to control curriculum or have a bigger voice in the running 
of the colleges ? 

Dr. Sraunaxker. I should express such a fear myself, if industry 
would cooperate and coordinate on a single program. 

With the little working with industry that we have had, I am 
quite convinced that they will not agree on any single program, that 
there will be a great divergency of points of view. I doubt very much 
that the extent of their contribution in this direction will ever be 
large relative to the proposals of the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Green. Are you familiar with the wealth of material that 
the various big businesses do supply free to elementary schools and 
high schools, and certainly in every conceivable fashion, encourage 
the use of that material in the schools ? 

De. Sraunaker. I am familiar with some of it. I wouldn’t want 
to say I am widely familiar with it. 

Mrs. Green. Don’t you think that this is something that perhaps 
the educators of the country need to be a little bit more concerned 
about ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. I would certainly not take the opposite point of 
view from what you have. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Referring to the last three lines on page 2, and over 
at the end of the paragraph on the next page, does that have any 
tendency to go along with Hitler’s theory about a master race? 

Dr. Sratnaker. I would certainly hope not. If it does, it is very 
badly worded, sir. I would not feel this at all. I would feel very much 
in favor of the education of all of the people of the country and not 
picking out any one class and saying that they and they only should 
be educated, but I believe that thus far we have not paid as much 
attention as we should to our able students. I think by paying more 
attention to them we can improve our entire education system, our 
system for all students. 

Mr. Horrman. But those who have less potential, we would be pay- 
ing for that, of course, and the profit, if there was a profit, would come 
in subsequent years to the country as a whole. 

Dr. Staunaker. I am sorry, I don’t understand this. 

Mr. Horrman. If you give this top group that you refer to ex- 
ceptional privileges—and that is the purpose, is it not, or perhaps I 
shouldn’t use the word “privilege”, but “opportunity”, which comes 
at a cost imposed upon the rest. of the neople who have less ability. 
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Dr. Statnaker. I would assume so in the same way that the help 
that we now give to those at the other end of the spectrum get their 
support from, in part, those at the top end. 

Mr. Horrman. Who do you mean at the other end ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. The people that I speak of here are those feeble 
in mind and body. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course there is no way out of that, is there? We 
can’t ground them or let them starve to death anyway. 

Dr. Sratnaker. No, sir. Nor would I ever suggest we should. 

Mr. Horrman. That isa matter of necessity, is it not ? 

Dr. StaLnaker. Certainly it is a matter of necessity to treat them 
humanely and properly. To go greatly beyond that is a matter of 
choice. 

Mr. Horrman. Over in the middle of page 4, “The scholar is not 
respected.” 

Do you know in the next line, “Our attention goes to the movie 
stars.” Does that bother you very much ¢ 

Dr. Sratnaker. Does it bother me personally that this happens? 

Mr. Horrman. Either personally, or speaking for all of us. 

Dr. SrTaLnAKeER. Yes, sir; it does. It does bother me indeed. I 
would prefer to have a little more appreciation of the role which the 
disciplined intellect plays in life. 

Mr. Horrman. You realize, I suppose, that the movie star, radio 
commentator, or the TV actor doesn’t last very long. Do they, 
usually ¢ 

Dr. Sraunaker. This is a field in which I would not like to pose as 
an expert, but I think a number of them have lasted long enough to 
have a substantial place in the world. 

Mr. Horrman. As I have noted some of the programs, there is one 
on today and pretty quickly he is off. No one remembers him very 
long. 

Dr. Sranaker. I think the general point I would be trying to 
make is that if you asked the average citizen to name a half dozen 
movie stars he would be able to do so with great ease. 

Mr. Horrman. You say he would? 

Dr. SraLNAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I must be below average. I couldn't name one, 

Dr. Sratnaxer. Have you ever heard of Charlie C haplin ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. I read something about him in the Post, but 
it wasn’t very flattering. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr, Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I should like to join with my colleague from 
Oregon in saying that I know the national merit scholarship pro- 
gram is very beneficial, in my opinion. I think we have all been much 
interested in your testimony. 

But to get back to my earlier questions, Mr. Stalnaker, I am still 
not sure what your basic position is. As I understand it, you view 
with considerable caution any Federal scholarship program, saying 
that isn’t needed to get the most able into the college, anyhow. Your 
research proves most of them are already there as a result of your 
efforts, and private efforts. Is that a fair statement of your position ? 

Dr. Statnaxer. No, sir. I believe not. I would want to word it 
somewhat differently. I think that there are appreciable numbers of 
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able students who are not now getting to college for financial reasons. 
I do not believe that the proposed Federal program will correct that. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. What worries me is I don’t see where you 
have given us any real helpful advice as to how to develop an effective 
program. You point out in your testimony on page 7 that a national 
scholarship program should be designed to ac hieve certain purposes. 
I don’t see where you have told us what those purposes are. 

Then you say “If the design is proper and if sufficient funds are 
made available for administration an effective program can result.” 
Wouldn’t that seem to indicate that you are in favor of the Federal 
scholarship program if it can be set up in such a way as not to have 
undesirable results ? 

I just fail to see where your testimony spells out what kind of a 
program you would like to see. That, I think, is the crucially impor- 
tant thing for this committee. We want to develop an effective pro- 
gram. We don’t want one that is going to have undesirable results. 
We want to certainly consider what you may have to suggest to us 
along these lines. 

Dr. Sraunaker. My language was specifically directed at two bills 
which do exist. 

Mr. Fre.incavysen. I am quite critical of most of them. I haven't 
any assurance of what you think could be done to improve them. 

Dr. Sratnaxer. I made no effort in this to set up what I would 
consider to be an ideal program. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you think you could submit to us what 
might be a proper design for a Federal scholarship program and what 
you do mean by seeing to it if we do set up a program, that sufficient 
funds are made available for administration. It should be easy enough 
to provide such funds if we can find out what the reasons would be 
and why it isn’t that there wouldn’t be sufficient funds made available 
as a matter of course to administer these programs. 

I just don’t understand your concern about these points. I would 
certainly like to get your views as to what would be a suitable program. 

Dr. SraunakeEr. I think these points are well taken. This did not 
cover those matters. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You don’t have any views right now to give 
us, but would be able to submit something for us? 

Dr. Statnaker. I would not wish to at the moment pose what I 
think would be the ideal program. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. The whole point of it is to try to figure out if 
there are weaknesses in specific proposals. The Lord knows there 
probably are weaknesses in any legislative proposal, before we can 
operate on it and even after we have operated on it there may be weak- 
nesses. We need to get advice from all sources as to what is construc- 
tive in this field. 

Dr. Sratnaxker. I think my thought would be, one, attempting to 
get diversity in programs rather than one program which would be 
the dominant program throughout the country. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Are we talking about scholarships now? 

Dr. Staunaker. Yes. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Of course there is diversity in the recom- 
mendations which we are considering now in the field of education. 
By concentrating on scholarships, we are in effect distorting what we 
are proposing, as I am sure you recognize 
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Dr. Sraunaxer. Yes, sir. My concern here was with the scholar- 
ship feature. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You are talking about scholarships now. 

Dr. Staunaker. Yes, sir. The other thing would be to act it up if 
possible in such a way as to encourage widespread support of others 
in addition to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If you have any suggestion along those lines 
I am sure again the committee would be very pleased to get them. We 
certainly are not trying to discourage what is presently being done or 
to discourage, so far as I know, anything that might be done in the 
line of tee effort, because we certainly don’t want to be running 
all scholarship programs by starting off on what we hope is a modest 
contribution to the total need. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exutorr. Thank you very much. 

The lady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Stalnaker, I note you recommend against placing 
emphasis on scientists, engineers, mathematicians, with which I am 
in agreement. On the national merit scholarship program is that 
across the board ? 

Dr. StatNaAKeErR. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. What are the criteria in getting a national merit 
scholarship? Is it strictly the I. Q., and the grades they have had in 
high school ? 

Ir. Sratnaker. A combination of both. The final selections are 
made by a selection committee which looks over test scores. We are 
attempting this year to use tests of educational development to the ex- 
tent to which the student has developed and the record he has made 
in high school, the type of activities he has done in the school and in 
the community, on the basis of the combination of these items, these 
selections are made. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If he had to pass no mathematics courses at 
all could he be considered as a well-rounded student, do you think ? 

Dr. StatnakeEr. No, sir. I do not think that he could. 

Mrs. Green. You say this year you will be awarding about a thou- 
sand scholarships ? 

Dr. Sraunaker. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. How many applicants have you had for the thousand 
scholarships this last year ? 

Dr. Statnaker. Approximately 256,000. We expect to have more 
this year than we had last. 

Mrs. Green. You do have a breakdown on the number who would 
be interested in the science and mathematics and engineering, and 
the number who would be interested in other fields? 

Dr. StaunakeER. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Could I have that information ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. Yes. This information is contained in a report 
which we publish, and which I believe I have sent to all members of 
the committee, which you doubtless have received along with thou- 
sands of other such documents. We have a report which gives a 
table showing the proportion of the boys and girls separately and the 
total that indicate an interest in research, engineering, teaching, med- 
icine, business law. We also, in addition to that, have the particular 
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course of study that they are planning to pursue when they get into 
the universities. 

On the basis of our first group we find that about 30 percent of 
them change after the first year, and the tendency of the change is 
from application to theory, and from science to humanities. 

Mrs. Green. You said you had 250,000 applicants, and all of these 
applicants know that one of your requirements is a means test ? 

Dr. Staunaker. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Are these 250,000 applicants by and large limited to 
the people who could not otherwise go to college or couldn’t afford it? 

Dr. Sraunaker. They are not at all, sir. We give a minimum 
grant of a hundred dollars a year to people who have what we speak 
of loosely as no need. They sign it by saying with appropriate sacri- 
fices on the part of the family they will be able to support themselves 
in college. About a third of the winners of our scholarships are in 
this class. 

Mrs. Green. It is in effect an honorary schol: ahi. 

Dr. SratnakeEr. It is in effect a scholarship of $400 for the 4 years 
in college. 

Mrs. Green. You speak of your concern as to whether or not the 
Government would provide sufficient funds for wise administration 
and for followup and evaluation. 

Dr. StatNAKeER. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. I have had a few letters in my office from educators in 
Oregon who have posed the question of whether or not the machinery 
that has been set up by the national merit scholarship might be used 
to good advantage if the Federal Government does go into a scholar- 
ship program. You are testing, and I refer to your testing and the 
other things which you have “done. Do you think that has pos- 
sibilities ? 

Dr. Sratnaker. I would not wish to say that it has no possibilities, 
but I think that there would be many problems created by this, if the 
programs are to be of the dimension now being considered, which is an 
extremely large dimension. 

If the Federal Government would turn $10 million a year over to the 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. to administer, I think this could 
be handled wisely and well, but if it would be talking about 40 or 50 
million dollars, or on up like th: at, the amount would be so great that 
T would have some question. 

Mrs. Green. I wasn’t really thinking of turning it over to the na- 
tional merit scholarship. I was thinking of stealing the plans you 
already have put into operation and appropriating them for our use. 

Dr. StaunakeEr. Our plans are certainly open to anyone to inspect 
and to adapt and to shift to their own purpose and will help any group, 
any State or other group in any way we can. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Dr. Stalnaker. 

May I call to the attention of everybody concerned that this com- 
mittee has been trying to hear about 200 witnesses, and we have 3 or 4 
other witnesses scheduled for today, and any cooperation that any 
witness may see fit to give us in shortening his testimony in any way 
will be must appreciated. 

However, that is not to be construed as any limitation on what any 
person wants to testify. I have all day today and all day tomorrow. 
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I will hear any witness through to the end in the manner that he de- 
sires to present his testimony, but I did want you to know the situation 
that we are working under. 

Our next witness is Mr. Donald J. Hardenbrook, representing the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Mr. Hardenbrook is vice 
yresident of the Union-Bag Camp Paper Corp. and is a member of the 

oard of directors and the educational advisory committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

We have statements submitted by you, Mr. Hardenbrook. You 

may proceed in any manner that you care to. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD J. HARDENBROOK, REPRESENTING THE 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Harpensroox. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Green, gentlemen of the 
committee: My name is Donald J. Hardenbrook and I am vice presi- 
dent of Union-Bag Camp Paper Corp. I appear before you to speak 
for the National Association of Manufacturers. 

(Mr. Hardenbrook’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DONALD J. HARDENBROOK, VICE PRESIDENT, UNIOoN-BaG CAMP 
Paper Corp. 


My name is Donald J. Hardenbrook and I am vice president of Union-Bag Camp 
Paper Corp. I appear before you to speak for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, of which I am a director and a member of the educational advisory 
committee and the committee on the utilization and development of scientists 
and engineers. The association appreciates this opportunity to express its views 
on the subject of Federal aid for our educational system. 

Our membership of 22,000 is made up primarily of small companies. Although 
my own company employs 7,500, 83 percent of NAM members have under 500 em- 
plovees. Many of these, as well as medium size and large companies, rely heavily 
on scientific and technical personnel, and have a vital interest in the adequacy of 
educational training in these fields. All of us—individually and as an associa- 
tion—are deeply concerned with the quality of our educational system, and the 
contribution it makes to our Nation’s well-being. We want the future better 
equipped intellectually than the past. This is the prime source of proficiency, 
productivity, self-protection, and progress. 

An educational program for a better future involves long-range as well as 
short-range problems. America spends, and has spent, more money on education 
than any other Nation, and has reason to be proud of the results. But we know 
that these results could have been and should be better. For some time many 
educators and lay leaders have been aware that certain trends in educational 
philosophy have not produced the highest quality of education that our young 
people are capable of achieving. 

The correction of the deficiencies which exist because of unwise educational 
methods is a long-range undertaking. It is a task for parents, teachers, local, 
State, and private school authorities. It requires renewed recognition that there 
is no royal road to learning, but that education involves discipline, development 
of the capacity to think, reason, and interpret. Quality education cannot be 
speeded into being by legislation, nor bought with Federal grants. 

The immediate problem is said to be a shortage of scientists and engineers and 
this is described as an educational crisis. The new techniques of industry, 
upon which we depend for both military and peaceful uses of energy and re- 
sources, are requiring more persons trained in science and engineering. There 
is now no convincing evidence that an actual overall shortage of scientists and 
engineers exists, although there is and always will be, in these fields as in every 
other, a shortage of highly competent personnel. 

Competent scientists and engineers cannot be turned out overnight, or even 
in a year or so. It is plain, therefore, that for the present we must make the 
best use of what we have. 
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We do not believe that, as a matter of need or propriety, there should be 
Federal support of education, and we see grave danger in it. The trend over the 
years in the fields of health, education, and welfare has been from Federal 
promotion toward Federal control. These social and cultural activities are a 
duty of the people, acting through their State and local governments and private 
institutions. The forward strides as well as the settlement of this country 
stemmed from the responsible decisions and deeds of its people and its States— 
not from Federal direction or dollars. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


This committee’s attention is being given to a variety of proposals which pur- 
port to strengthen the country’s educational system. They differ in approach 
and aspect, and are supported by argument sustaining particular purposes or 
procedures. But their common denominator is an assumption that Federal 
money is the answer to the claimed deficiencies. 

I would think it essential for that premise to be questioned and resolved before 
the merits or demerits of any definite proposal for Federal aid were evaluated. 
I would therefore like, first of all, to explain why the National Association of 
Manufacturers opposes the concept and practice of Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States in general, and of Federal support for public or private education 
specifically. Then I would like to point out that, insofar as the educational prob- 
lems brought to your attention do exist, they are not susceptible to cure by the 
ever-ready expedient of Federal grants or subsidies. 

The idea that Federal money is free money—provided by someone other than 
the community’s taxpayers—leads many people to consider Federal aid as the 
panacea for most local government problems. This illusion began in the thirties 
when various Federal social and economic aids were justified as temporarily 
necessary. It was strengthened as those programs became entrenched and as the 
structure of the progressive income tax was accepted as a kind of fiscal Robin 
Hood. 

The Federal Government has no substantial income which is not first taken 
in taxes from the earnings and profits of the citizens and their enterprises. 
Economic capacity rests not with the Central Government, but with the people. 
It is a contradiction in logic to assume they can be better or more quickly served 
by getting their own money back as grants from Washington than by applying 
their own money directly to their own needs. Fortunately, there is growing 
awareness of this- And there is official expression of it—from the annual 
governor’s conferences, and in the recent establishment and activity of the 
Federal-State Action Committee. 

There are various obstacles to greater use of the State-local financial capacity 
which already exists. Overcoming them requires reexamination of State policy 
regarding tax limits or exemptions, better utilization of tax resources, revision 
of both local property assessment practices and limitations on debt financing, a 
more efficient organization of school districts, revision of excessive State land 
requirements for schoolbuildings and extravagant State specifications for school 
construction and equipment, and other matters of fiscal house cleaning and 
modernization. Federal aid is more apt to delay than to facilitate these neces- 
sary changes. 

THE TROJAN HORSE 


Beyond the broad case for the independence and financial self-sufficiency of 
State governments and their political subdivisions, there is an exceptionally 
strong reason for opposing Federal aid for education in particular. When the 
gift horse of Federal aid is appraised, it adds up to control. There is virtually 
unanimous agreement that the task of public education is a State and local re- 
sponsibility, and that its control should remain firmly in the hands of those gov- 
ernments. This has been a crucial point of argument over the years regarding 
all proposals for Federal aid to education, regardless of the specific need claimed 
to require such aid. 

The point is that although proponents of such proposals say control will not 
follow aid, nevertheless, Federal aid has never been, and should not be, given 
without provision for the Federal Government to oversee its expenditure prop- 
erly. All disclaimers to the contrary, there will be control by the Federal 
Government to the extent it provides funds. 


Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask the 
witness a question on this point. 
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Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If we should grant that any Federal funds 
for any purpose creates a responsibility to see that those funds are 
spent wisely, in a reasonable way, because of our responsibility to the 
taxpayer, what you call the overseeing function, is that all you are 
worried about in this question of Federal control ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Because if it is I don’t see how that is any- 
thing more than the most reasonable kind of action to take. If that 
is all that we have got to consider as the reason for saying we can’t 
afford to get the Federal Government into the field of education, be- 
cause we are afraid of control, that that kind of control is certainly 
not undesirable, and will in no way affect the basic responsibility of 
the local communities and the States to solve their own educational 
problem. 

Mr. Harpvensroox. No, Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is not the only 
reason. I will bring that out further in my statement. 

Mr. FretiNeuvuysen. On this control point only. What else in this 
field of control is it that is worrying you ! 

Mr. Harpensrook. I will bring that out in my statement if I may 
proceed a little further. Then I will be glad to answer further ques- 
tions on that. I am coming to it very quickly. We grant that the 
Federal Government, if it disburses funds to the various States, that 
it is within its province to oversee and to see that those funds are 
spent properly. 

7 FRELINGHUYSEN. Do you agree that is a desirable function or 
not 

Mr. Harpensrook. I think if that should transpire a bill should be 
passed which would provide, and the Congress approves it, that schol- 
arships and aids a other funds are disbursed to the States, that it 
is the function and the responsibility of the Central Government to 
see that those funds are not squandered and that they are spent along 
the lines which Congress intended them to be spent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So this fiscal control is a good idea, even if it 
is being used for educational purposes ? 

Mr. Harvensroox. I believe that the Federal Government should 
watch very carefully any fund that it disburses to the States or any- 
where else. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. So that kind of control is not undesirable. It 
is apomsene good. 

r- Harpensrook. I think that is proper. 

Mr. FretincHuyseENn. So there is something else that is worrying 
you which you will describe at a later date? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Hardenbrook, the gentle lady from Oregon has a 
question at this point. 

Mrs. Green. You are opposed to any Federal aid for education, and 
you do say that this is a State remem and a local responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Harpenprook. That is correct, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. In my own State of Oregon, up to the midforties, edu- 
cation had been entirely financed by the local school district, and we 
attempted to get State basic school support. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in Oregon was one of the leading groups who 
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fought State aid for education. They opposed it as vigorously as 
they possibly could. 

an you tell me if the National Association of Manufacturers, in 
any single State—and would you give me the State by name—has 
actually, at, the State level, come out and supported State aid for 
schools ? 

Mr. Harpensrooxk. Mrs. Green, I have a number of pamphlets here 
which have been prepared by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers down through the years to stimulate State interest in education. 

Your Opportunities in Science and Engineering, Our Public Schools 
and Their Financial Report, I would like to leave these with the com- 
mittee—Our Colleges and Universities and Their Financial Report, 
Your Opportunities in Industry as a Technician, Your Marketing 
Career in Industry, Your Opportunities in Manufacturing, Your Fu- 
ture and What You Make It, Your Opportunities in Distribution, 
Your Opportunities as a Skilled Craftsman, Your Career in Teaching. 

That concludes the pamphlets I would like to submit to the com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Hardenbrook, I appreciate your pamphlets that 
you have listed. I do not quarrel with you for one moment nor do I 
quarrel with the individuals in your organization, that you are in- 
terested in education. Certainly the majority of your members are 
educated. I would go back to my question, if I may: 

Would you tell me when it comes to money for education, if there 

is one State that you know of where your organization, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, at the same level, has supported the 
raising of funds, money—not giving lip service to the idea that edu- 
cation is good, because we all agree on that. But can you tell me one 
State where your organization “has actu: ally supported State aid for 
schools ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Mrs. Green, when you speak of our organization, 
the NAM, you speak of a conglomeration of industrial companies 
which represent approximately i) percent of American manufactur- 
ing industry, employing some 16 million to 17 million people. These 
22,000 companies have management people in there who probably run 
into the tens of thousands. They are like all other American citizens. 
They go to church. They serve on school boards, hospital boards. 
Their wives boss them around. It is a perfect cross section of the 
American people. 

I would be greatly surprised if there was any State in the Union 
that did not have the cooperation of members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in raising money for local education. 

The contributions of industry have been very rapid in the last 5 
years. They have grown from $75 million to $150 million at the 
present time. I believe Mr. Abrahams, chairman of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, has said that industry could give 1 percent of its earnings 
and produce $500 million a year for education: 

I hope I have answered your question. 

Can I name any State where the NAM has not—and when I speak 
of the NAM I mean of its membership—has not contributed, you 
asked. I can’t imagine such a thing existing. 

Mrs. Green. I am sure you did not misunderstand my question. 
I asked you if your organization, as an organization at the State level, 
had ever supported a ‘State program for ‘State funds for schools. I 
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am very happy to say that I have personal friends who belong to the 
NAM and they do not follow the policy set down by the organization. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. I have no desire to interrupt the witness. I 
think this is a question very closely associated with this subject, and 
that is the statement on page 2 of the testimony where Mr. Harden- 
brook has said, “We do not believe that as a matter of need for pro- 
priety there should be Federal support of education and we see grave 
danger in it.” 

That seems to be most sweeping and unqualified opposition to any 
form of Federal support. In one form or another of course we have 
taken an interest in the field of education since the founding of this 
Nation, and the land-grant colleges date back almost a century. The 
idea of. Federal support is well accepted whether you like it or not. 
1 wonder how unqualified your opposition is. Do you feel that the 
billion-odd dollars that has been spent specifically to provide Federal 
assistance in the construction of schools and in their operation and 
maintenance since 1950 is unwise and dangerous and has resulted in 
anything that is disadvantageous, or harmful to the community or 
to the Nation. 

Mr. Harpensroox. We believe in the basic principle that the Fed- 
eral Government should be interested, naturally, in the educational 
system of this country. But should not—— 

Mr, Frevincuvysen. But should not support it ¢ 

Mr. Harpensrook. It should not support it with money. 

Mr, Fretincuuysen. What else do they support it with except 
money in a practical sense? What does the Federal Government do 
except primarily to express their support in money? It is a very nice 
thing if we can talk in favor of something or perhaps in opposition to 
something. But how effective is that in solving the Nation’s problems / 

Mr. Harpensrook. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I think that the Federal 
Government can exercise a certain amount of leadership. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Not by refusing to participate in solution of 
problems it can’t exercise leadership in. 

Mr. Harpenproow. Yes. It can exercise leadership by giving ad- 
vice and counsel and by research. 

Mr. Fre.ttncituysen. Do you think we should give advice and 
counsel instead of money to assist schools that have a tremendous 
number of federally affected employees—children of Federal em- 
ployees, this impacted school district legislation ? 

Do you think that was 100 percent wrong, that we should never 
have done it? That it was a misuse of taxpayers’ money # 

Mr. Harpenpsroox. | think that would have to depend on the indi- 
vidual case. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you know of any case where it was 
wrong ¢ 

Mr. Harpensrook. Where the Federal Government goes into a 
particular locality, and creates a defense or Armed Forces facility, 
where there are no civic structures, is no community until that time, 
it is necessary for the Federal Government in those instances I would 
say to provide for the time being the educational facilities to take 
care of the children, and so forth, of the employees working for that 
Government facility. 
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Mr. FrevtincHuysen. That certainly is a qualification of your 
statement that there should be no Federal support for education, 
then, is it not? 

Mr. Harpensrook. I am speaking on a broad premise here, that 
the NAM, and industry, and I personally don’t know of anybody 
who is in favor—I mean among my acquaintances I don’t know of 
anybody who is in favor of the Federal Government participating in 
education to the extent of giving money. We feel that that belongs 
to the States. The States have the money and can raise it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Could I get a direct answer to my question? 
Do you think it was wrong for us to use Federal money to build 
schools and to operate and maintain them in these areas that I refer 
to, federally impacted areas? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Federally impacted areas requires a little ex- 
planation, Mr. Frelinghuysen. Do you mean like Oak Ridge? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I mean like a great many places all over 
the country, including a great many in my own district, that have 
received money. I am just asking you whether as a general thing or 
as a specific thing you think that was a misuse of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Harpensrook. As a general use I think it is a misuse of the 
taxpayers’ money. I think it should have been handled locally. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. How are they going to handle it locally if 
they have inadequate tax sources? You just told me yourself, as 
I understood it, you thought the Federal Government did have a re- 
sponsibility and it could exercise that responsibility by giving money. 
Did you mean that or didn’t you mean it 

Mr. Harpensroox. I didn’t say the Federal Government should 
give money. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. How do they recognize if they come into a 
community and impose an undue burden on that community? 

Maybe there was no community there at all, if they don’t provide 
money. How else do they recognize their responsibility ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. I see now. That is one of those special situa- 
tions where I said in view of the emergency, wartime, et cetera, they 
go in and build a huge Government facility, which makes it impos- 
sible for the local taxpayers to provide the money. Then I would 
say that that isan exception. But those are very limited. 

Mr. Fre,tincHuysen. Now you are saying that the money that 
was spent was not unwise and was not a misuse of the money. Is that 
your position ? 

Mr. Harpvensroox. If, on account of the injection of a very large 
Government-employed population into that area, if that made it im- 
possible for the local area to provide the funds for construction of 
schools, I would say it was proper in those instances, but only in those 
instances, for the Government to provide the means for building the 
schools. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The law was enacted because the Federal 
Government decided to recognize a Federal responsibility to help meet 
these expenses. 

In other words, there was a definition of Federal responsibility, 
which resulted in the paying of money. Are you saying that we can 
recognize Federal responsibility in the field and go ahead and use 
men to react to that responsibility, or are you not ? 
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That is all we are trying to do. If we recognize the responsibility 
and that responsibility involves the payment of the payment of money, 
we feel it should be done. I assume now that you say that is all right, 
so long as we recognize Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Only in those specific instances that I men- 
tioned, and 

Mr. Fre,incuvuysen. That you mentioned or I mentioned ? 

I mentioned one of a great many programs the Federal Govern- 
ment is presently engaged in. I don’t know how you draw the line 
as to whether those programs are unwise, a misuse of taxpayers’ money, 
and where they are not. 

Mr. Harpensrooxk. Our general contention is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not give the taxpayers’ money which is pumped from 
the States down to Washington and then pumped back again for 
Federal aid to education except in those instances where for defense 
or special emergency there are no local facilities, no local tax money, 
to take care of the problem. Those are the only exceptions that I am 
aware of that we could make. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Suppose there was a small tax and a great 
influx of Federal employees to an area, would that preclude any Fed- 
eral money being ia ¢ 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is just what I said before, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, that if the local taxing facilities and local wealth were not 
adequate to take care of this great influx of Federal employees, then 
that would be an exception, but it ought to be very carefully examined 
before it was done so it would not violate this principle which I think 
Americans stand for, that they want to keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of our educational system, an almost unanimous feeling that 
that is the role for the States to play. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I will agree that the Federal Government 
should not dominate the educational system. I do not think that is 
the point at issue. I am just wondering how unqualified your de- 
nunciation of Federal support is, and I take it that there are qualifi- 
cations. You feel there must be careful examination of any program 
before we enact it ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. That is right. 

Mr. FretincuuyseNn. I would agree 100 percent with that point of 
view. That point of view does not paralyze us from taking any 
action in any field because there is some feeling that there is not any 
national interest in the field of education. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Yes; I would be glad to. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand your position to be that overall and 

enerally you object to the Federal Government’s collecting money 
Som the taxpayers and then sending it back for educational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Harpensroon. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. You have not the slightest objection where the Fed- 
eral Government moves in any way into an area. If it sends in a 
bunch of pupils and the local people cannot possibly take care of them, 
you think the Federal Government should contribute ? 

Mr. Harvensroox. That is right. If the Federal Government 
moves in and builds a big plant, an atomic energy plant, for example. 
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Mr. Horrman. Your statement isclearenough. I did not misunder- 
stand him at all. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. The position of the witness was not at all 
clear to me, and even after this discussion it is not 100 percent clear 
except that he would favor our taking a good look at any Federal pro- 
gram before we enact legislation. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask him one more question, then. 

It is your position that where the Federal Government moves into a 
community and creates a situation which the local people cannot take 
care of, and should not in justice be asked to take care of, the Federal 
Government should do it because it is responsible for it ? 

Mr. Harpensrooxk. That is correct, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Otherwise, you do not want the Federal Government 
issing around with it ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Fry.incuuysen. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Your opposition is primarily to Federal money for 
education. I notice on page 2 you refer to health, education, tot wel- 
fare. Do you oppose the Federal grants which have been given to 
doctors in medical research ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I do not think I could answer thi at without fur- 
ther investigation, Mrs. Green. In principle we are against Federal 
grants for scholarships and Federal loans for st Cate or professional 
people. To be specific in the cases you speak of, I am not familiar 
with. 

Mrs. Green. Your organization has never officially gone on record as 
opposed to the grants to the members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion or hospitals ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I do not recall, but I know that in principle we 
are against the Federal grants of that nature. 

Mrs. Green. I notice your opposition is in this one field. May I 
ask if your organization has gone on record in opposition to the F ederal 
Government’s giving tremendous subsidies to various airlines? Are 
you opposed to that expenditure of the taxpayers’ money ? 

Mr. Harpenpsrook. The airlines are not in our category. 

Mrs. Green. What do you mean, they are not in your category? 

Mr. Haxpensroox. They are not manufacturers. I suppose the 
considerations of the airlines are quite different from those of edu- 
cation. You have the matter of national defense in there, where the 
airlines’ inability due to rate controls to make enough money might 
weaken our defense resources. I am not prepared to talk on that 
specifically because I am just not familiar with tnat subject. 

Mrs. Green. It would help the committee to know if your organi- 
zation is only opposed to this particular field, or if you have broad 
opposition to the spending of the taxpayers’ dollars. You say that 
the airlines are not in your category. Do you mean to tell me that 
your membership, as manufacturers, is not as much concerned or is not 
as much a part of the airline business as of the school business ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is pretty hard to analyze. 

Mrs. Green. You gave that as your reason. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Of course, we depend on our school system to 
provide our manufacturing organizations with the quality of labor 
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and the quality of management personnel and the quality of technical 
personnel w hich are necessary to run our plants at a profit. 

Mrs. Green. May I go back to my question, Do you know if 
your organization has ever taken official action in sppositinn to the 
subsidy to airlines? Let us face it, commercial airlines are not all 
engaged in defense. 

Mr. Harpensroox. I cannot imagine our taking a stand in favor 
of them. We oppose all Government t subsidies in principle. 

Mrs. Green. Have you actually opposed them! Have you officially 
done this? 

Mr. Harpensroox. We have been testifying down here for a great 
many years on legislation which has been proposed to pay out sub- 
sidies and grants or disbursing Federal funds which we feel could be 
better handled by the individual States and localities or by industry 
itself. 

Mrs. Green. Have you ever opposed the money to ship lines and 
railroads ¢ 

Mr. Harpensrook. | do not recall whether we have ever testified 
down here or whether we have ever filed statements in that connection, 
but I repeat we are in principle against all subsidies. 

Mrs. Green. Were you opposed to the Federal Government's going 
into a Federal highway program ¢ 

Mr. Harpensroox. I do not recall our taking a stand on that. 

Mrs. Green. Then it is a fair statement to make that the opposition 
of NAM has been pranerey focused and most of your energy has 
been spent in opposing Federal money and State money in the field 
of health, education, and welfare ¢ 

Mr. Harpensrook. In connection with State activities, Mrs. Green, 
the NAM does not enter into State level legislation. Various State 
groups which are affiliated with the NAM handle that by themseives. 
We, as the National Association of Manufacturers, do not participate 
at the State level. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you mean to tell me that there are State groups 
of NAM organizations—— 

Mr. Harpensroox. Manufacturers groups, State manufacturers 
associations, 

Mrs. Green. Who are in opposition to the official policies the na- 
tional organization adopts ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. They have their individual policies. 

Mrs. Green. I realize that, but can you tell me any places where the 
State has been in opposition to the national? I really would be de- 
lighted and interested in knowing. 

Mr. Harpensroox. I think it is quite possible. I could not enum- 
erate any now. 

Mrs. Green. You do not know ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. No, It is quite possible. They are free think- 
ers. They are men of individual initiative. They are not dominated 
by the NAM. They are simply a collaborating agency. 

Mrs. Green. If we really were honest, would we not really admit 
that the State NAM organizations adopt the same general attitudes 
as the national or ganization does ? 

Mr. HarpensrookK. When you call them the State NAM, they are 
not State NAM. They are individual, autonomous organizations, 
Mrs. Green. 
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They are completely free and independent. We merely consult with 
one another. Oftentimes we disagree very strongly on various issues 
which come up. For example— 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Would the lady yield ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have just a simple question. Again I do 
not want to put words in your mouth. I wonder if you would agree 
with me that in general the NAM and to a considerable extent the 
State organizations or State associations which form part of the NAM 
itself have a very rigorous hands-off policy with respect to the Federal 
Government’s helping in the solution of a lot of problems. You do 
not know what the position is with respect to hospitals, highways, 
health, but you do know that they have a very negative position 
about the Federal Government’s doing anything in the field of educa- 
tion. 

In addition to that, there is not anything aggressive at any level, 
so far as you know, by your organization about the solution of these 

roblems at lower levels, either, at least as far as has been brought out 
in the testimony here today. In other words, at the State level you 
are not aggressively trying to solve these problems, to the best of 
your knowledge. Isthat right? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I will answer your first question, which was 
given to me just after saying that you did not want to put any words 
in my mouth. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. I would be delighted to give you an oppor- 
tunity to rephrase what I understand is your position. 

Mr. Harpensrook. The National Association of Manufacturers, 
and I believe these various autonomous State organizations which 
Mrs. Green and I have been discussing, believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not participate in these various activities in this 
country such as in the field of education by using the money of the 
taxpayers in the various States, pumping it out from the States into 
the Federal Government and then going back again, the capital suf- 
fering a certain amount of attrition in going in and out. It is not 
the question that the Federal Government should not concern itself 
with education and anything else that it seems it ought to be con- 
cerned with. It is perfectly all right for the Government to concern 
itself with anything it feels is within its scope. 

Mr. Fre_IncHuysEN. But concern of the Federal Government nor- 
mally involves the expenditure of money. You will agree, I assume. 

Mr. Harpensrook. No, sir; I donot. 

Mr. Frevrincuvuysen. I do not know many programs where money 
is not of great help in the expression of interest. 

Mr. Harpensroox. We do not feel that the Federal Government 
should spend the taxpayers’ money on certain projects, and particu- 
larly aid to education. I present my reasons further on in the 
testimony. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. To answer the second part of my question, you 
do not feel that the individuals who comprise the State and local 
units of your organization should take any aggressive interest in the 
solution of the problems at levels other than the Federal Government 
level ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. We feel that various manufacturing associations 
in the various States should very definitely and they do take interest 
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in educational matters, Industry is tremendously interested in im- 
provement of American education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We hope to find again that you will submit 
some evidence of the interest which they have taken in the educational 
problems with which we are faced. 

Mr. Harpensrook. I am _ submitting this evidence to the 
committee—— 

Mr. Fre.ineuuysen. I do not mean general interest. I mean what 
Mrs. Green was calling attention to, the fact of whether or not your 
member organizations are supporting State-aid programs. 

Mr. Harpensrook. We do not support those organizations. The 
individual members of the various State associations, the individual 
members of the NAM, they as individual companies, as employees of 
those companies, are active. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Why do you have a hands-off policy for some- 
thing if you take a very vigorous policy against something? 

Mr. Harpvensrook. We feel that the matter of education in our in- 
dividual communities is something of very deep concern to us, and we 
feel we can handle those problems. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a point that when a 
question is asked the witness be permitted to answer. I know it is 
unintentional, The record will show almost constant interruptions. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I certainly apologize, because 
I very much would like to get the answers from the witness. 

Mr. Horrman. I know. I do not want to be critical. I just want the 
witness to have an opportunity to answer. I do the same thing to a 
far greater extent than you do, if that is any help. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. It is no consolation at all. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought perhaps the bad example would make you 
conscious of what was happening. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not want to be accused of discourtesy. 

Mr. Harpensrook. Mr. Frelinghuysen, the interruptions are not 
bothering me. I was not conscious of them. 

Mr. Horrman. I am sorry I volunteered something that did not 
help. I thought you had your mouth open and were continuing to 
answer when the question came. If you like it, it is all right with me. 

Mr. Harpensrook. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mrs. GreEN. I was just going to say if the witness would answer 
the questions that are posed instead of so much gobbledegook, we 
would not have to interrupt. 

Mr. Horrman. In reply to that, I might say there is a difference of 
opinion about that, as there was about the hospital out in Oregon. 

Mr. Harpensrook. I am very embarrassed that you think my an- 
swers are gobbledegook, Mrs. Green. I am trying to answer these 
questions to the very best of my ability. I am doing it, I must con- 
fess, and I am sorry for it, in a somewhat shirtsleeve manner. I am not 
an educator. I got my first job at a nickel an hour when I was 8 years 
old. I have done hard common labor. I did not go to college. I had 
to pick up what little I know now as I went along. So you must for- 
give me if I am not able to answer these questions in the way that a 
scientist or an engineer or a competent educator would. I am merely 
giving you my reactions as a businessman. 
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Mr. Fre.tineuuysen. If I may, I think the witness has done an 
excellent job of presenting his testimony today, and I think it is 
difficult to explain just what the national organization’s position is 
and how it can justify that position in some cases. I certainly think 
it no reflection on the witness if he has some trouble giving us answers 
that satisfy us. 

I do hope you will appreciate the difficulty of our own position, 
too, because we are looking at this situation nationally and trying to 
determine whether there are problems where we can provide a reason- 
able kind of help. We are well aware of the dangers of excessively 
aggressive assistance which may result in the tr: ansfer of control of 
the educational system to Washington. At the same time, I think it 
impossible for us automatically to take a hands-off position and not 
worry about the fact there are still problems which are not being 
solved because of the inadequacy of the assistance which is being 
provided at other levels or the fact that they are not being aggres- 
sively pursued, even though the capacity is there. 

So the problem is somewhat broader than just “I am against it, and 
therefore I don’t have to worry about the problem. It isn’t there.” 
The problem is there as far as we are concerned. I hope the witness 
appreciates that we have our problems, too. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Harpensrook. May I go on with my statement, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. Horrman. Before the gentleman gets away from that, may I 
ask a question or two? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. You were asked about the policy of the State organ- 
izations. Is it not a fact that the national policy of the organization 
for which you appear here today is formulated by the State groups 
which meet in convention here or somewhere else / 

Mr. Harpensroox. No. The policy of the National Association of 
Manufacturers is passed on by its board of directors, which numbers 
approximately 160 representatives of corporations and business enter- 
prises scattered throughout the country. The Association has many 
committees, with the membership on some of the committees running 
up to over 300 people, a cross section of businessmen from around 
the country. They conduct investigations and studies into matters 
which the National Association of Manufacturers feels is a concern 
of the country and a concern of the manufacturing membership. 
They come up_ with recommended policies which are presented to 
the board of directors for consideration, approval or rejection or 
alteration. That is the procedure. 

The individual manufacturing associations around the country 
operate autonomously. They have their own officers, they have their 
own procedures, and they have their own particular considerations 
to study. The problems of one manufacturing association in a par- 
ticular State may be completely different from those in another ne 
They may have directly opposite views on a particular subject or : 
partic ular piece of legislation. They operate autonomously, but there 
is collaboration and exchange of views. The NAM does not domins ate 
them by any means. 

Mr. Horrman. Who selects the directors ? 
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Mr. Harpensroox. Of the National Association of Manufacturers? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harpensroox. They are elected by the membership, Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

Mr. Horrman. And the membership is composed of what ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. The membership is composed of approximately 
22,000 manufacturing companies, 

Mr. Horrman. Do: they vote as individual companies ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. They vote as individual companies. We have a 
nominating committee which proposes—— 

Mr. Horrman. I do not care to take so much time, Mr. Chairman. 
I just want to get how your policy is established. My question grows 
out of the fact that frequently in the mail which comes to my desk 
I find a slight difference of opinion between one group which comes, 
for ex xample, from Michigan and another one which may come from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Harpensrookx. You mean from the manufacturers associations ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harpensroox, Oh, yes. 

Mr. Horrman. How do the different associations in the States or the 
members act, individually or through the local associations ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. They act individually. 

Mr. Horrman. The individual companies or the individual associa- 
tions in the States / 

Mr. Harnensroox. Mr. Hoffman, very often the company will be a 
ember of his local manufacturing association, say in Michigan. 
He also will be a member of the NAM. 

Mr. Horrman. When you come to vote for directors, who votes 
the individual local manufacturer or some association representing 
him or to which he belongs ? 

Mr. Harpensroox, No; the individual member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers votes. 

Mr. Horrman. How many did you say there were ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Approximately 22,000, 

Mr. Horrman. All 22,000 can vote? 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. They vote for directors / 

Mr. Harpvensrook. That is right, 

Mr. Horrman. The directors then screen the different recommen- 
dations which come in from these committees ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. The nominating committee 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. When you get to the directors finally. 

Mr. Harpensroox. When it gets to the direct tors, the directors vote 
on the recommendation of the nominating committee. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not talking about the directors individually. 
1 am talking about the polici ies which come to them. 

Mr. Harpensroox. The policies flow up to the board of directors 
from the committees of the NAM, not from the various State agencies. 

Mr. Horrman. The policy is formulated from the bottom up in- 
stead of from the top down ? 

Mr. Harpenprook. Oh, yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the only point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Harpensrook. From the grassroots it flows up to the top. 
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Mr. Horrman. Sometimes there are violent disagreements, too, are 
there not? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Oh, yes. Occasionally issues will be brought to 
the board of directors for consideration and no vote will be taken on 
them because of disagreement. 

Mr. Exusorr. You may proceed, Mr. Hardenbrook. 

Mr. Harpensroox. In both the President’s budget message and his 
special message on education, there is frank assertion of such intent 
in that the proposed program is designed to strengthen the adminis- 
tration and teaching of science and mathematics and the teaching of 
foreign languages. ‘Telling schools what to teach and making Federal 
aid conditional on their compliance mean control. There is no other 
honest way to describe Federal determination (according to national 
security requirements) of subjects to be offered and studied in the 
public schools. 

Mr. Frevinecuuysen. Mr. Chairman, again I hesitate to interrupt, 
but has the gentleman looked at the proposals of the President? They 
do not tell the schools what to teach or make the Federal aid condi- 
tional on their compliance. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Yes, the proposals say that there is no intent to 
control Federal education. I grant that. But we feel that when 
money is involved it is the obligation of the Government to see that 
that money is spent properly. I shall bring it out further in my state- 
ment, Mr. Frelinghuysen, which will confirm that—— 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Among the specific ways in which the Presi- 
dent recommended assistance, he suggested perhaps we could do more 
than we have done—with Federal money, I grant you—to identify 
able students at an early age and then to encourage them to capitalize 
on their talent and go on to college. 

In brief, that is what it is. In what sense is that any requirement 
on the part of the Federal Government as to what the schools should 
teach ? 

Mr. Harpvensroox. I will come to that in about 3 or 4 lines, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevineuoysen. I shall try not to interrupt again. 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is all right. 

Mrs. Green. I should like to ask this question, and then I will also 
join Mr. Frelinghuysen. You oppose the Federal Government’s 
telling the schools what to teach. 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is correct, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have been looking through this pamphlet on educa- 
tional aids for schools and colleges, and I notice on page 7 you say 
that the NAM has an economic series and that the booklets listed 
under this heading have been reviewed by the NAM Educational Aid 
Adios Committee for inclusion in this catalog. “These publica- 
tions will serve as useful reference and discussion materials particu- 
larly for any 2 and university students and instructors. They were 
not prepared for classroom use in high school.” This is a pamphlet 
prepared by the NAM. 

Then on the first page you list “The Federal Budget, an Analysis 
of the President’s Budget for the Fiscal Year 1957, With Specific Rec- 
eases for Budget Reductions Sufficient to Eliminate the 

eficit.” 
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Next you list “A Tax Program for Economic Growth, NAM’s Prac- 
tical Plan for Reducing Income Taxes Without Lowering Govern- 
ment Revenues.” 

Then you list “The Capital Budget, NAM’s Preparation of a Critical 
Study of Public Borrowing With Specific Reference to the Capital 
Budget.” 

Then a publication, Does Public Education Need Federal Aid ? 

Your organization does prepare these and you do seek to circulate 
them in the high schools and colleges, and it certainly is your hope 
that the colleges and universities will use that material. 

Mr. Harpensrook. We hope they will study and analyze the con- 
tents of that material and do everything possible to improve the educa- 
tional system and the quality, rather than the quanity, of students 
coming out of our universities and schools. 

Mrs. Green. Are you not more or less doing exactly the thing that 
you object to? Are you not saying to the colleges and universities 
what they should study and teach? 

Mr. Harpensroox. No. We think that is entirely our right. We 
as citizens in the various States feel that it is our obligation and our 
duty to Restate in ee that will improve the educational 
system. We believe in collaborating and cooperating with the local 
and State authorities in such programs. 

Mrs. Green. But you object—— 

Mr. Harpensrook. But we are against the Federal Government’s 
image, pens through the extension of grants and money, which, 
after all, comes from the States, is pumped in to Washington and then 
pumped back again. We have no objection to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s having an interest in education. That is quite proper. 

Mrs. Green. But you object to the Federal Government’s spending 
the money because then you feel the Federal Government would be 
telling them what to teach ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Yes. We think that is involved. We think 
that is involved in that because of the Government’s obligation to 
supervise the money which it spends in the various localities. If it 
has a law passed and it has to do that, the money which it spends 
in these various localities must be supervised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is quite proper for the Government to do that. It should do 
that. It is the old story of the camel getting his snout in the tent. 

Mrs. Green. What you really are saying—and I can understand 
your position—is that you have more confidence in the judgment and 
the wisdom and the choice of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ selection of materials and books and pamphlets and choice of 
subjects which should be taught in universities and colleges than you 
do in the wisdom and the judgment of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Harpensroox. I most certainly agree that I have more con- 
fidence in the ladies and gentlemen who make up the families which 
compose the membership in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers than I have in employees of the Federal Government on this 
subject. The Federal Government has no monopoly on brains or 
knowledge of this particular subject. If it lies anywhere, it lies in 
the States and the various localities. The knowledge is in the States. 
The money is in the States. The right to determine the educational 
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progress and development in this country belongs to the citizens in 
the various States. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, will the lady yield there ? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I understood your statement to be that you had 
more confidence in the judgment of the local people than you have 
in the employees of the Federal Government. That is about it, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. That is exactly what I feel, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t proof of that found in the fact that we are 
here as Congressmen? That is to say, we never would be selected by 
the Federal employees or those who operate the various departments. 

Mr. Harpensroox. I think that is one proof, but this country would 
not be what it is today if it were not for the system of government 
under which we operate. 

Mr. Horrman. You spoke about the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to follow the dollars which it takes from the taxpayers 
and then siphoned back into the educational system. Have you in 
mind the reports of the Hardy subcommittee and the Holifield sub- 
committee which dealt with the expenditure of our funds abroad? 
Have you seen those ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I would suggest if you want any helpful argument 
on the way our money is wasted, both of those committees are con- 
trolled by, shall I say, the opposition party, Mr. Chairman, and the 
reports are very informative and very accurate, as near as I can read. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Mr. Hoffman, I have not read those reports, but 
I am aware of the way money is being wasted abroad by grants-in- 
aid, foreign loans, and foreign gifts. 

Mr. Horrman. I assume you are familiar with the fact that not 
so long ago various Communists who admitted under oath they were 
Communists served as Government officials. For example, Lee Press- 
man was a Government employee and, as a matter of fact, he wrote 
the Wagner Act. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Which this committee adopted. 

Mr. Harpensrooxk. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. The attorney for the National Labor Relations 
Board was John Abt, another Communist, according to sworn testi- 
mony. He belonged to the same cell here in Washington. John Abt 
wasn’t attorney for the Board. Nathan Witt was the attorney for 
the Board. He testified here, if members are interested, for the 
Communist Abram Flaxer on the GSI strike here in Washington 
cafeterias, where 40 out of 42 were closed. 

Do those things have some influence when you express an opinion 
that you are a little afraid of bureaucratic control ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Absolutely. 

Mr. Horrman. It has happened right along in the past over the 
years. 

Mr. Harpensrook. Even before 1930, Mr. Hoffman, that was the 
concern of people in this country, concerned with the growing power 
of the Central Government. It has been greatly accentuated since 
that time. We are more concerned about it now, I would say, than 
ever before. 
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Mrs. Green. Have I still the floor, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have the floor. 

Mrs. Green. I do not want to quibble over this point with the 
gentleman from Michigan. I have great respect for his very agile 
mind. My question to the witness was whether or not he had more 
confidence in the National Association of Manufacturers who pre- 
pared these materials than in the Federal Government. I did not, 
as the gentleman from Michigan inferred, say that he had more con- 
fidence in local people than in Federal employees. There is quite a 
lot of difference between those two statements. 

I think the witness would not for one moment try to leave the 
impression that the materials which he lists in his catalog are put 
together or assembled or written by local families, local shia They 
are prepared in the national office of the NAM. Is that not right? 

Mr. Harpensroox. We have a staff in the main office of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers which assists the members of 
the various committees in studying subjects and issues and matters 
which properly come within the scope of those committees. The 
results of those studies, if they are finally put in the form of some 
statement or printed document or brochure, reflect the combined 
judgment and experience of these various representatives of manu- 
facturing establishments. They represent a broad cross section. The 
membership of these committees is widely distributed. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, since this committee on several oc- 
casions has expressed concern over the influence that big business has 
in planning the curriculum of schools, I wonder if we might ask the 
clerk of the committee to send for some of the materials which are 
listed in this document for our files. I think they would be of help 
to the committee in actually determining whether there should be an 
equal concern over the influence of big business as there is over the 
concern with Federal control. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Does the gentlewoman refer to the pamphlet styled 
“Educational Aids to Schools and Colleges” ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Yes; and I think there is one other, Mr. Chairman. 
I have not had the time to look at it. Let us just send for the materials 
for us to look at. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me ask the witness. 

Mr. Hardenbrook, would you see that the committee is supplied 
with half a dozen copies of the pamphlets which Mrs. Green refers 
to! 

Mr. Harpensrook. I shall be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Hardenbrook. 

Mr. Harpensrook (continues reading) : 


There is no other way to describe Federal determination of minimum quali- 
fications for science and mathematics teachers; or for requiring such qualifica- 
tions to be met; or for Federal determination of “criteria, standards, and pro- 
cedures to be followed by the State educational agency in approving programs 
of local educational agencies.” There is no other way to describe the require- 
ment that States must expand and improve “studies and demonstrations to 
modernize public school science and mathematics curriculums.” 

These phrases come from H. R. 10278, the administration-supported bill of 
Congressman Kearns of Pennsylvania. Yet Secretary Folsom tells us these 
proposals are developed from the basic premise that education must remain a 
State, local, and private responsibility, and that the Federal role is not to 
control. 
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We of the National Association of Manufacturers do not agree with him 
that Federal control is an “imaginary danger.” We believe it is not only real, 
but present in these proposals. We believe that the essential issue in Federal aid 
to education is neither last year’s concern with construction nor this year’s focus 
on instruction—but rather, whether the financing, direction, and control of the 
educational system shall remain in State, local, and private hands, close to the 
people and responsive to their wishes, or shall eventually be transferred to 
Central Government authority. 


NEW DOORS TO FEDERAL AID 


I would like to comment now on the educational problems which the more 
prominent new proposals before you seek to solve by opening new doors to 
Federal aid, which the National Association of Manufacturers believes should 
not be opened. Presumably, the aim of these bills is to produce more and better 
teachers, more and better courses and more and better students. All this is to 
be achieved primarily by federally supported training and counseling of teachers, 
and testing and counseling of students; by scholarships and fellowships for 
students, and institutes for teachers; and by expansion and improvement of 
science, mathematics, and foreign-language courses. 


ACCENT ON INSTRUCTION 


The accent on instruction involves its content and its quality. Now, what is 
said to be wrong and needs te be righted? Primarily, the curriculum of schools 
and the kind of teaching staff. 

Dr. Maynard M. Boring, Chairman of the Advisory Board on Education of 
the National Academy of Sciences, was asked in a published interview * recently, 
if he was satisfied with the methods of training elementary and high-school 
teachers. He said: 

“Frankly, I am disturbed over that * * * there is too little attention paid to 
subject matter. It’s how to teach not what to each that seems to be stressed.* * * 
I think the thing we have to do is revamp the schools of education.* * *” 

In answering questions on what is wrong with our schools and the quality 
of our teachers, Dr. Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois—a founder and 
former president of the Council for Basic Education—said :* 

“The basic trouble is that the persons running our public school system lost 
sight of the main purpose of education—namely, intellectual training * * *” 

What Executive Secretary Mortimer Smith of the Council of Basic Education 
said last month is pointedly forthright, and merits quoting at some length: * 

The principal reason for our troubles is the philosophy of education * * * 
which has encouraged us to accept a soft pedagogy, a pedagogy which encourages 
soft testing, soft guidance, soft language and science requirements, soft teacher 
preparation, and soft curriculum generally. 

Historically, it is simple not true that the neglect of science and mathematics 
in our schools is traceable to lack of financial support; we have neglected these 
areas because those who set the tone and direction of schools have been belit- 
tling them for 30 years and have been telling us that physics, chemistry, and 
advanced math are useful only for a small minority. 

These men have highlighted real issues. When a questionable, or erroneous 
guiding philosophy of what the schools should teach has been the leading factor 
in curricular deficiencies, will Federal aid correct them? When teacher training 
has cenered on method and slighted content at the sacrifice of competent in- 
struction, how will Federal aid solve the fault at source, or compensate for it? 
When these things have resulted in a loss of intellectual discipline in the schools, 
will Federal aid restore it? 

There is no one to blame but ourselves for whatever has happened in these 
respects to the character of our education system. If we have not gotten full 
value, the responsibility for the enormously expensive cost of our educational 
system must be borne by all of us—the citizens broadly, but particularly parents, 
teachers, the PTA’s, schools of education, the professional associations, and 
State, local, and private school officials. And we must all take part in getting 
the country back on the right educational track. 





1U. 8S. News & World Report, January 24, 1958. 
2 Ibid. 
* Tax Review, February 1958 (Tax Foundation, New York, N. Y.). 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if that “all” includes in any way, any form, the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Harpensroox. No, Mr. Frelinghuysen, it does not include the 
Federal Government except from the standpoint that the Federal 
Government quite properly can take an interest in the educational 
affairs of the country, can make recommendations, can do research 
work, provide statistics; anything constructive along advisory lines. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Providing statistics, just as one example, 
would cost some money. If you are to exclude any form of interest 
because it might cost some money, we might have a very narrowly 
interpreted assistance by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Harpensroox. As long as the expenditures for research and 
other helpful work and studies is kept in bounds and done on an 
economic and not wasteful basis, I do not think the membership of 
the National Association of Manufacturers would object to that. 
What we do object to is handouts of scholarships to the States, hand- 
ing out their money again which they themselves had. 

Mr. Fretineuvysen. But if it can be kept within bounds, as you 
put it, you have no objection to such a program ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. If it is conducted along the lines of advisory 
services, 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Scholarships are not exactly advisory serv- 
ices. Scholarships involve money. 

Mr. Harvensrook. Those are grants. We will get to that. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You quoted with apparent approval the state- 
ment by Mortimer Smith about one of the problems is that we have 
been belittling for 30 years physics, chemistry, and advanced math. 
Do you think, even if it involves money, the Federal Government has 
= responsibility to correct the belittling which may or may not have 
taken place over the past 30 years? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Yes, if it is done in an advisory way. We are 
against its being corrected through the giving of scholarships and 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again if it involves improvement in the qual- 
ity of the teachers, if we could in some way encourage them to get 
additional instruction so they could teach our children better, that 
again might cost the Government money. Would you have objection 
to it or would you not ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. We feel, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that the funda- 
mental philosophy of Americanism is against Central Government 
participation in local educational affairs. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. By that, you would be opposed to vocational 
education? As a practical matter, I do not suppose your organization 
is opposed to vocational education, are you ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Well, vocational education carried on by the 
States ; yes, sir. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. The Federal Government has had a very di- 
rect interest in vocational education for 40 years. 

Mr. Harpensrook. Yes, sir. In 1917 there was an emergency at 
that time, and the Federal Government stepped in to correct the situ- 
ation, but it has been demonstrated, I think, in the Government, that 
they want the vocational-education program sent back to the States. 
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Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Your position, even if we recognize as a fact 
that there has been a belittling of mathematics and physics, is that 
we can do nothing about it at the Federal level except for somebody to 
get busy and end this belittling ? 

Is that your position ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. We would confine it to the advisory services of 
the Federal Government, but would not go along with the grants-in- 
aid and scholarships. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Would these advisers be voluntary and nonpaid / 

Mr. Harpensroox. You mean the Government advisers ¢ 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Harpensroox. I do not know anything about that, Mrs. Green. 
We have a department of education here which has paid employees, 
and it would be the function of the department of education to do that 
work. 

Mr. FreLincuuyseN. It would be all right to expand that insofar as 
to provide them with the right kind of : advice ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I think this country is up against a very serious 
situation. We have had to expand our debt limit, and we would like 
to economize, and one of the ways to economize is to contract the Fed- 
eral bureaus. 

I think we ought to consider very carefully before expanding any 
of these departments. 

Mr. Frev_inenuysen. I do not think anyone would argue with you 
at all on that, but it may mean that we must expand in some areas be- 
cause of national interests that they will need expanding. As a prac- 
tical matter we have had a tremendous expansion in our Defense Estab- 
ment because we thing it is important to our national security. It is 
conceivable that we might find the same thing is important in the field 
of education. 

Mr. Harpenpsroox. I would like to make one statement there, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen: From all the information we have, we do not feel that 
there is a critical shortage or quality of scientists and engmeers in 
this country as a whole. There are spotty situations where there are 
shortages and there always will be. 

Mr. FrevineHuysen. Of course, a lot of experts in the field will 
disagree very violently with you about the number we will have in the 
years ahead, even if we have a relatively adequate number today. 

Mr. Harpensroox. There are other experts—and Dr. Myerhoff, who 
is probably the best-informed man on that in the country, has a feeling 
now that the situation is more in balance than it has been since 1950, 
and has testified, I believe, to that extent, and everything we can find 
in our studies indicates that. 

We are tremendously interested in this question of supply of tech- 
nical people because we need them in our businesses to operate our 
businesses profitably, and to help make them grow bigger. We are 
tremendously interested in it, but we feel that the situation can be 
handled locally. 

May I continue, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed. 
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Mr. HarpensrooK (continues reading) : 


This requires the faith of our fathers if not the birch rod their teachers 
applied occasionally. 

There are other necessary intangibles too. These were demonstrated in a lit- 
tle news items in Time magazine of March 3, 1958, which described a traditional 
education experiment made by a junior high school class in Winter Park, Fla. 
The students initiated and undertook this themselves. They decided to follow 
the old-fashioned recipe for rigorous application to study. They set a 7 weeks’ 
period to cover a textbook supposed to last a year. Classroom silence, required 
notetaking, constant review paid off. Grades were up 25 percent. The students 
liked it, decided to make it permanent. In addition they wanted Saturday 
courses (in philosophy) which they got for 15 weeks, and paid $15 for. Result: 
Successful. And without Federal aid. 

In my opinion there’s a typical American moral to that story. The dedication 
and discipline of the Winter Park students were matters of personal voluntary 
commitment and responsibility. They weren’t imposed. It took willingness, 
time, application, and privately supplied money. Here’s a fine example of the 
individual incentive and effort which combine to make the American what he is. 
He became this not because his Federal Government so legislated and provided, 
but because and and his fellow countrymen undertook and did for themselves 
what no government could or should do for them. This is the traditional pat- 
tern of free men, and it applies to education as well as economics. Neither stu- 
dent nor teacher aptitudes can be legislated. 


QUANTITY VERSUS QUALITY STUDENTS 


Back of Federal scholarship proposals is an assumption that more able stu- 
dents don’t go to college because they can’t afford it. Let me cite some points 
which do not jibe with that assumption. 

Dr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, director of the Higher Education Programs Branch of 
the United States Office of Education, reported last year to this committee’s Sub- 
committee on Education* on the reasons given by capable students for not 
going to college. Well over 70 percent of them could think of no most import- 
ant reason for not going. Only about 12 percent said it was expense. 

Mr. Extiorr. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Hardenbrook, to call 
your attention to the fact—I am sure that your researcher, or you, or 
whoever wrote your statement overlooked it—but the hearings them- 
selves show on page 45, as you point out, those who said they could 
think of no reason for not going and that figure was 3 percent for the 
boys and 2 percent for the girls instead of 70 percent. 

I think whoever prepared your material inadvertently, perhaps, 
looked at the next line which lists under “Miscellaneous reasons,” 72 
percent boys and 73 percent girls, but the category of “Can think of 
no reason for not going,” that group was 3 percent boys and 2 percent 
girls, as shown by the hearings. I realize that that is a typographical 
error. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Mr, Chairman, in my statement here I can 
think of no most important reason for not going. You see, the mis- 
cellaneous reasons are properly covered under that. 

People might go for miscellaneous reasons, but not have a most 
important reason. 

Mr. Fretincrvysen. You are saying they do not have a reason. 
You still think that over 70 percent, on the basis of this survey, has no 
most important reason ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As the chairman brought out, it would seem 
to indicate they have a variety of reasons. 


* Hearings, August 15, 1957, p. 45. 
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Mr. Harpensroox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There was no single most important reason, 
but every one of those 72 percent had a reason, and you are saying 
that they did not have. 

Mr. Harpensrook. I am simply interpreting what the report said. 
They had a variety of reasons, according to the testimony, but no 
most importait reason. 

Mr, Frecinauvysen. This is inaccurate as stated. 

Mr. Harpensroox. I do not think so. Well, over 70 percent of them 
could think of no most important reason. For example, lack of money 
or lack of confidence. 

Mr. Frecancuuysen. Mr. Chairman, surely to have a variety of 
reasons does not mean you do not have a single reason. 

Mr. Harpensrook. No. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. It means that you have single different rea- 
sons. 

Mr. Harpensrook. No; you could not have a single different rea- 
son. You have a variety of reasons which is quite different than a 
most important one, which might be drafted into the service, offered 
an exceptionally attractive job opportunity, and so forth. That 
would be a most important reason. 

Also, obligations to support parents who were indigent. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You think none of those would be categorized 
under that 70 percent to which you are referring? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I am referring to a variety of reasons. Variety 
to me connotes 3 or 4 or 5 or more. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You will agree that all those who answered 
in that 70 percent have a specific, most important reason ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. No; I say that well over 70 percent of them 
could think of no most important reason, according to the testimony. 
It said that they have a variety of reasons. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Which means that they do have a most im- 
portant reason, but that most imports int reason varies a great deal ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. I do not interpret it that way. 

Mr. Frecinguuysen. As the chairman just pointed out, the cate- 
gory that had no most important reason was 3 percent for the boys 
and 2 percent for the girls? That is the category that had no most 
important reason, because how else would you explain that category 
if your argument is correct that 70 percent do not have any most 
important reason ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Well, I stand by the statement, Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed, Mr. Hardenbrook. 

Mr. Harpensrook. But this will certainly come under discussion 
when I get back to New York. 

Mr. Frevincuoysen. I think you might agree that he might have 
looked at the other category. 

Mr. Harpenpsrook. | doubt if he failed to look at it, but we cer- 
tainly will take a further look at it. [Reading:] 

A New York Times article,’ headlined “Vast Student Aid Held Not Needed,” 
said that officials of the National Science Foundation (which handles the 
present Federal program of scholarships) were not impressed with the fre 
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quently quoted statistic that half of the upper fourth of high-school graduates 
did not go to college. They cited a Kansas survey of the top 30 percent of 
high-school graduates which indicated good reason why nearly half of them 
didn’t go to college: 21.4 percent were girls who got married, 9 percent were 
girls who went into nursing school, 13 percent went into business or trade schools, 
and 3.1 percent into military service. 

College enrollment has grown from a quarter of a million in 1900 to 3.2 
million today, is expected to double by 1967 and triple by 1975.° Chairman 
G. B. Arnold of the Engineering Manpower Commission says‘ that under- 
graduate enrollments in engineering and most of the sciences are at an alltime 
high, and do not require extraordinary further stimulation. Is it wise or 
necessary to inflate this situation by artificial spur? Persuading students of 
marginal interest, ability, and willingness to obtain college degrees will not 
raise the level of scientific talent in the country. 

Dean Buchta, of the University of Minnesota, who was recently honored for 
notable contributions to the teaching of physics, said* that there was too much 
urgency to accelerate science teaching programs, and that he was against this 
so-called crash program. Don’t forget not every American undergraduate can 
handle a course in physics. It’s like ordering us to step up by 30 percent our 
production of poets. 


Another pertinent point was made by Robert Carl Ittert, specialist 
for faculty and facilities of the United States Office of Education: 

* * * the indiscriminate use of scholarships to lure freshmen to the campus 
depletes funds that could better be used to hold students of demonstrated 
ability. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I interrupt you there just a minute? My state- 
ment skipped page 10. 

Mrs. Green. I wonder if I might ask a question, Mr. Chairman, 
while you are getting your statement straightened out ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Surely. 

Mrs. Green. You quote the dean of the University of Minnesota 
who, apparently, is opposed to a crash program. 

Would his full testimony show that he is opposed to any Federal 
program in helping schools, or do you quote the part only in regard 
to the emphasis on science and physics? 

Mr. Harpensrook. Science and the crash program. 

Mrs. Green. You have not been inferring that he is opposed to 
any program in schools or Federal help? 

Mr. Harpensrook. I do not know, Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I wonder if the witness, in view of the fact 
that he has quoted from the National Science Foundation, has any 
views as to the advisability of continuing or enlarging our program 
of Federal assistance in the field of education? Is that thoroughly 
undesirable in your organization’s opinion ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. I will give you my opinion on that, Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, I think at this time in view of the points that I have 
brought out in this statement and in view of the fact that the ex- 
penses of Government are growing greater and greater all the time 
and there is a desire on the part of so many to retrench, that it 
would be unwise at this time to expand the activities of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You think it would be shortsighted to cut it 
out altogether if as a matter of principle it is unwise? 





*U. S. News & World Report, June 14, 1957, p. 48. 

7 Hearings, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, March 3, 1958. 

® Joint meeting, American Physical Society and the American Association of Physics 
Teachers, Hotel New Yorker, New York, January 1958. 
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Mr. Harpensroox. That is a vast subject for me to comment on, 
but I do not think we would take a stand that it should be abolished. 

Available private funds for able students do exist. The United 
States Office of Education oe various forms of scholarship offer- 
ings with a total value of over $200 million, yet advantage is not 
taken of all of these—more than 10,000 separate grants go unawarded 
each year. A substantial amount of loan funds are left untouched by 
students. A survey made in 1955 reported only $5.3 million loaned to 
students, out of $14.1 million available in the schools reporting, and 
estimated that there was over $42 million in loan funds in the coun- 
try’s institutions of higher learning as a whole. There will be a re- 
ported $100 million in ‘scholarships available for undergraduates and 
graduates in 1958. Employment opportunities for students are re- 
ported by the United States Office of Education to be equivalent in 
dollar value to the amount of scholarships, although more students 
earn part of their college expenses than receive scholarships. This is 
not a convincing picture of need requiring Federal funds. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I ask you at that point: Is your organization 
likewise opposed to a loan program for students ? 

Mr. Harpensrook. A loan program by the Government ? 

Mr. Exxrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpensrook. Yes, sir. 

Federal grant programs, once started, snowball. What will this 
do to industrial and other private support of education? Last year 
corporate donations to higher education alone were more than $150 
million, and the trend has been upward. My own company supports 
a number of scholarships and fellowships. There are large numbers 
of well-defined industrial programs of aid to education. The follow- 
ing are typical examples of the stated purposes of such programs— 

I do not think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, for me to go through 
those as they reflect the sentiment of industry as a w hole, and there 
is a large volume that gives the grants and these are just a few taken 
of this group. 

It shows the tremendous interest that industry has in this program, 
and it is an expanding one. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the part that the gentleman leaves 
out of the statement will be made a part of the record at this point, as 
if he had read it. 

(That portion of the statement referred to follows :) 

American Can Co.: “Canco’s decision to expand its college aid programs is 
based on the premise that the growing interdependence of American business 
and education places a definite obligation upon corporations to assure the con- 
tinued strength and service of our institutions of higher learning.” 

Armstrong Cork Co.: “* * * we feel it is an obligation of corporate citizen- 
ship to assist higher education in extending the horizons of knowledge to Amer- 
ican youth * * *” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: “* * * to enhance the effectiveness of both 
education and fundamental research in the fields of science and engineering.” 

Esso Education Foundation: “* * * the continuance and growth of this 
(private) part of our educational system are obligations to be shared by all who 
are concerned with the education of our future leaders.” 

General Foods Fund, Inc.: “In recognition of the interdependence of educa- 
tional progress and the social and economic progress of the country as a 
whole * * * (it is) vital that private financial aid be given to support higher 
education * * *” 

Lockheed Leadership Fund: “* * * private companies and industries like ours 
that depend upon these educational institutions for trained leaders have an 
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obligation in helping to maintain them without dependence upon Government 
assistance.” 

There are other forms of industrial support beside gift funds and scholarships: 
Many companies and trade associations give financial assistance to teachers; 
contribute teaching aids, equipment, and supplies; establish special projects 
through grants to other groups, hold special work-study summer conferences 
for science teachers; provide summer employment for teachers; offer oppor- 
tunities for consulting assignments. Such forms of assistance are particularly 
prevalent in the technological area. For example, the National Association of 
Manufacturers research committee, together with its educational advisory com- 
mittee, in 1955 surveyed selected member organizations concerning the extent 
of cooperation with science and mathematics departments of local high schools. 
Among the 600 companies replying, 50 percent indicated they were cooperating 
with these departments. In a followup survey 1 year later, this figure had 
jumped to 76 percent with the same number of respondents. Thus industry 
is increasing its leadership in aiding our educational system. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has an active record of urging 
its members to support public and private schools at all levels. But will the 
incentive as well as the need for all that is being done diminish as Federal aid 
for education increases? We don’t want it to. Industry does not feel there 
is any need for Federal assistance. Within the association a number of com- 
mittees have been, for many years, actively studying and promoting leadership 
in technological as well as general education. As a result, they are convinced 
that education is not an area calling for Federal action. 


MORE AND BETTER TEACHERS 


We do not question the prevalent agreement of need for more competent 
teachers in the sciences. This could only be an advantage, as long as there is no 
sacrifice of basic education in the liberal arts. We recognize, too, that more 
adequate pay for more adequate teachers is only proper. But we believe that 
teachers’ salary scales and their financing are strictly the job of our State and 
local governments and private institutions. The Federal Government has no 
authority to determine teachers’ salaries and no responsibility to participate in 
financing them. This is a problem which requires a more fundamental solution 
than Federal aid. 

PERSPECTIVE IS NEEDED 


Fundamental problems require fundamental solutions. We do have an edu- 
eational finance problem, but it is as complex as our political and economic 
framework, and as varied in character and degree as the 48 States, 49,477 school 
districts,® 15,652 private preparatory or other schools below the college level, 
and some 1,863 institutions of higher learning.” Federal solutions to problems 
involving functions which inherently belong in State, local, or private hands 
are never fully satisfactory. But the Federal Government can and does make 
more difficult the satisfactory resolution of such problems. 

In large measure, the educational finance problem, in regard to both public 
and private institutions, has developed over a period when the Federal in- 
dividual income tax has been transformed from essentially a revenue-raising 
tax to an instrument for restraining, harassing, and inflicting penalties upon, 
the voluntary processes of a free society. 

It is not so much the weight of the Federal income tax, as it is the structure 
of its steeply climbing rates of progression. With this tax constituting a first 
lien on taxpaying capacity, State and local tax bases are adversely affected. 
There are some 15 million Americans who are subject to progression and, by 
and large, these include the key citizens who would traditionally provide the 
leadership to see that their local, and State governments match up to their 
responsibility for satisfactory performance of public service including educa- 
tion. It is a vicious circle, in which the excessive rates of Federal income tax 
inhibit the willingness of State and local governments to get fully abreast of 
contemporary educational needs, but in which a spending solution from Wash- 
ington would only aggravate the underlying problem. 

The relation of these punitive tax rates is even more apparent in regard to 
individual contributions to private education. In recent years, we have seen 





® 1957-58 count by the Research Division of the National Education Association. 
1°The World Almanac, 1958, p. 481. 
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developed the fund-raising myth that high tax rates make giving easy. Over- 
looked is the patent fact that such tax rates make each dollar of retained in- 
come after taxes the more valuable and necessary in the business and private 
lives of taxpayers. 

We should look at all levels of the educational finance problem not from the 
standpoint of working miracles this year, but in perspective as to what would be 
most productive of good results in the long run—and we need not look much 
further than thoroughgoing downward revision of the Federal individual income 
tax structure. There is, fortunately, such a legislative program in concrete 
form, the Sadlak-Herlong income tax rate reform bill which received such over- 
whelming support in the recent month-long hearings conducted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. This sensible program for rate reform would be accom- 
plished in a minimum period of 5 years, and involves actually less annual 
revenue effect than the total amounts represented in some proposals now seriously 
offered for Federal aid to education. It is our conviction that enactment of this 
legislation would be followed quickly by a resurgence of confidence in local and 
State capacity and of responsible provision of adequate public education. The 
financial wellsprings of private education would be replenished. We would then 
discover that the financing of education had not required new Federal grants, 
but rather correction of ill-begotten Federal tax policies. 





CONCLUSION 


The National Association of Manufacturers has the same objective which all 
good citizens have as regards our education system, its continued improve- 
ment, and high quality in its educational results. Our opposition to Federal 
support stems from conviction that it is not necessary and would be detrimental 
to the character of the educational system as well as destructive to its function 
in our free society. 

The attention which the sputniks have drawn to our educational system has 
been constructive. Public and private education authorities have been bene- 
ficially alerted by the prevalent criticisms, even though all of them are not 
well founded. And the people have been enlightened. In this connection I 
would like to compliment the press. The news and magazine coverage on the 
issues involved in this year’s emphasis of educational needs has been pointed 
and informative. It should, I believe, give added significance to the representa- 
tiveness of the testimony presented here this year. 

It has been a privilege to be heard here today, and I thank you for the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardenbrook. 

Mrs. Green, do you have any questions of Mr. Hardenbrook? 

Mrs. Green. Is NAM opposed to a graduated Federal income tax? 

Mr. Harpensroox. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to any Federal income tax? 

Mr. Harpenproox. Oh, no; opposed to the graduated income tax. 

Mrs. Green. On page 1 you say that America spends and has spent 
more money than any other country on education. 

Is that in comparison or in ratio to the population ? 

Mr. Harpensroox. That is in comparison with the total expendi- 
tures and in ratio to the population. It covers it in every way. 

Mrs. Green. Could you send me the documentary proof of that 
statement ? 

Mr. Harpenpsroox. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to have it. That is all. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Hardenbrook, I am going to forego asking you 
any questions because, in the first place, the members of the committee 
have questioned you rather fully and, in the second place, we have 
several other witnesses that desire to be heard. 

Now, let me thank you very much. 

Mr. Harpensroox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. I want to ask, Is there any witness here whose time 
schedule is such that he would like to be heard before he goes to 
lunch, or before the members of the committee go to lunch ? 

If so, we will hear them. 

I realize that some of you gentlemen are from out of town, and you 
have schedules to meet. 

Mr. Warson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Brantley Watson, repre- 
senting the chamber of commerce. I have commitments for this aft- 
ernoon and if it is at all possible, I would appreciate being heard 
as early as is convenient for the committee. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Watson, you may proceed right this minute. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF K. BRANTLEY WATSON, MEMBER, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DR. JOHN MILES, MANAGER, EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
the last 3 years I have been a member of the education committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. So that I might give 
you some idea as to my own personal background and so you might 
have my qualifications for speaking personally, I would like to 
mention that I hold a doctorate degree from Duke University in 
education and psychology. I was a member of the staff of instructors 
there for 12 years and was for 6 years director of their bureau of 
testing and guidance. 

Prior to coming to Baltimore 4 years ago, I was vice president 
in charge of personnel for the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Va. I held that position for 8 years, and I mention that only to 
emphasize the fact that although I am here in a way representing 
the position of the chamber of commerce, I have some personal 
knowledge of these problems, and they are problems with which we 
all are confronted. 

I have prepared what we will present with the assistance of the 
staff of the education department of the chamber of commerce, and 
I would like at this time to introduce to you Dr. John Miles, who 
is the manager of the education department of the chamber of 
commerce, and who provided me with a number of statistics that I 
felt might be useful and, with your permission, I might call on 
him from time to time to support me with some of these facts which 
I cannot keep in my head as we go along. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We shall be glad for Dr. Miles to join you. 

Mr. Warson. I would lke to suggest that this entire written 
transcript be entered as a part of the record, and in recognition of 
your suggestion that we conserve time as much as possible, I think 
I can adequately present our point of view without reading this 
entire transcript, but highlighting it from page to page. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Watson will 
be made a part of the record immediately following his testimony. 

Mr. Watson. In order that I don’t inject my own personal expres- 
sion into the initial statement, I would like to read the first statement 
on page 1, which describes the chamber’s position in this matter. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, representing 3,300 
local and State chambers of commerce and trade and professional as- 
sociations, wishes to record its continuing support for increased 
quality and adequate quantity of education in this country. We be- 
lieve that the States and their subdivisions, along with private agen- 
cies, are responsible for maintaining good schools and can continue 
to do so. While the National Government has been, and should be, 
interested in manpower development through education, we do not 
believe that the grant-in-aid or scholarship proposals now before the 
Congress are either necessary or desirable. We will propose later in 
this statement a series of congressional actions which would, we be- 
lieve, be effective and appropriate. 

With your permission, sir, I shall proceed to skip through this 
rather rapidly, referring only to portions of it as I go along. 

We have in the initial statement presented a list of some of the 
activities in which the chamber of commerce, and specifically, its edu- 
cation committee have been engaged and which, without further refer- 
ence, I think, reflect our genuine and sincere interest in this problem 
of education in the country. I shall not comment on those particular 
points further. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Watson, let me say this: I would like to take the 
opportunity to congratulate the chamber on its publication “Educa- 
tion, an Investment in People.” I think that pamphlet was very, very 
well done, and I might say that I have a copy of it in my speech file. 
I have had occasion to refer to the values that the pamphlet assigns 
to education and the statistics that are contained therein rather fre- 
quently over a period of the past year or 2 since I have been 
acquainted with it. 

Mr. Watson. That was a publication that was developed initially 
over a period of time through the work of the education committee. 
I might add that there are literally dozens of other brochures, pam- 
phlets, magazines, to illustrate the fact that the national chamber is 
continuously emphasizing for its local membership the importance of 
their support of education at the State and local level. 

Now this particular problem with which we are concerned today, I 
think, has come to our attention specially with the advent of the 
satellites, and with this advent I would like to point out again that the 
president of the national chamber made a special appeal to local busi- 
ness and civic leaders to cooperate with local school boards in determin- 
ing whether their schools were providing adequate challenge and op- 
portunity for the full development of the intellectual potential of this 
community. That was done just recently throughout the entire mem- 
bership. We simply want to emphasize the chamber’s position repre- 
sents let’s say not any Pee phase of business as such, but the 
consensus of a group of interested businessmen in this same problem 
that you are discussing here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Watson, your chambers of commerce, as much as 
I know about them in the Seventh Congressional District of Alabama, 
are made up not only of businessmen but they are made up of business- 
men, farmers, laboring people, union people, and people who represent 
the community generally in so far as their occupations are concerned. 

I know in the Chamber of Commerce of Jasper, Ala., my hometown, 
the membership, a list of which I was looking over not long ago, rep- 
resented the entire community very well, I thought. 
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Mr. Watson. We think that is so; yes, sir. 

There is a problem with which we are all concerned. We have 
been considering it in our chamber discussions for several years. 
That is the lowering of standards for high school graduation and col- 
lege entrance in the past 40 years, which suggests a decline in the pri- 
ority which Americans themselves have placed on high quality intel- 
lectual achievement. This deterioration has been characterized in 
many schools by a proliferation of courses or watering down of course 
content to a level of achievement which any average student could 
attain. We hear today much about so-called soft education. I would 
just mention in passing, though, that that problem is related to a very 

asic aspect of our whole philosophy of education in this country, of 
compulsory free education for our people. 

I certainly believe we are strongly in favor of such a program. 
Nevertheless, I would point out some of the problems with which we 
are confronted today and perhaps neglect of the talented and out- 
standing student derives from the fact that our educational program 
has in many instances been adapted to the mass of people, rather than 
to providing for the development of high level ability students to 
their full capacity. 

When our entrance into this space age was dramatized last fall, 
State and local reaction was immediate, and it is still mounting. 
State and local boards of education are reviewing the curriculums, 
methods, and standards of their schools. 

In community after community we are finding an aroused leader- 
ship insisting on higher standards, both for general achievement and 
for graduation. Local and State legislative leaders who are consti- 
tutionally responsible for public education are likewise being pressed 
to provide ways and means to maintain effective schools. 

During the month of February, the national chamber held 12 re- 
gional conferences attended by thousands of business leaders, and I 
might expand business to include professional and other leaders from 
all walks of life, from almost 700 cities. Panels of national and re- 
gional leaders discussed the major issues now before Congress, one 
of them being education. 

These meetings revealed that Federal subvention in education was 
one issue on which the consensus of business men everywhere was for 
strong opposition. ‘That is not because of a lack of interest or aware- 
ness of the problem. It is not perhaps entirely in terms of Federal 
intervention as such. It is the feeling that the programs now pro- 
posed will not accomplish the objectives needed and that perhaps other 
ways can better be found to do that same thing. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Watson, I am glad to hear your organization. 
I knew pretty well what your views are. I want to hear you express 
them again. I think personally that your organization, or any or- 
ganization, goes a bit too far when it just brushes off these things by 
saying that because a very minute percentage of the population, a few 
cities, unanimously came up with the proposition that there was no 
need for a particular action, that that settles the question. 

You are testifying now. I want to testify a little bit to you. 

_I visited a short time ago nearly every school in my congressional 
district. Of course, I grant there are 435 congressional districts in 
America, but I want to tell you about my area. My area has many 
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chambers of commerce, who go to make up the complex for which 
you testify here today. 

There is a need in that area of Alabama for, and I think that is 
true pretty generally in many sections of the country, much additional 
equipment with which to teach the sciences. The need is so apparent 
that even though the veil of prejudice with which a person might be 
surrounded, he could still see the crying need. 

You say there is no evidence that States or local school boards want 
or need a federally inspired program of commissioners and super- 
visors to standardize science curriculums, or to select tests and select 
recipients of Federal scholarships. 

Without going into your language generally, I think you ought to 
know, because you are testifying for a great organization, that there 
is beneath what you are saying an astounding need on the part of 
somebody to do something about this American educational system 
of ours insofar as the teaching of scientific subjects is concerned. 
That goes to laboratories and to libraries and to buildings, and even 
to teachers. I think we do ourselves a great disservice—I think the 
chamber of commerce does itself a great disservice when it says in 
effect that the goose hangs high and that everything is getting along 
pretty well. It is not well in American education. The situation is 
not well. 

I say that to you as one who has wrestled with the problems of the 
situation now for 10 years. I don’t know how we are going to do it. 
You fellows come in here. You are greatly opposed. I know what 
you are going to say because I have heard you say it for 10 years. 

You are opposed to the Federal Government doing anything about 
it. On the State level, there are forces, strong, powerful forces, even 
as powerful as you, and in many instances your counterparts who 
also are opposed to doing much about it at the State level. 

Then when you get down to the local level, you have got powerful 
people again and powerful groups and organizations who are se 
oftentimes opposed to doing anything about it. 

That brings me to this: I say this with all kindness, and at the 
same time with candor. What are we going to do to solve these 
problems? Are we going to say it is nobody’s business and the re- 
sult is that finally our school system decays to such a point that it 
is not able to discharge the function that a school system must dis- 
charge in a democratic system such as we have? I think those ques- 
tions go above and beyond the position that any organization might 
take. Things are not at all well in the schools of America. If 
you gentlemen could come up, because you represent wealth in this 
country, you represent brains, you represent ability, and you repre- 
sent more than ordinary privilege in an economic sense of the people 
of this Nation—if you folks could come up with some program that 
we could join together to make work, I would be much happier than 
I am to hear your constant opposition. 

I realize your opposition has been rather effective in this field, but 
now let’s try to do something to accomplish the goal that must be 
accomplished. That is my philosophy. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that you made that 
observation, because in a thing of this kind—and I am not experi- 
enced personally in such provision—but I do want to make this ob- 
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servation, that in my experience personally in the chamber of com- 
merce there certainly has been no attempt to whitewash or to paint 
a pie-in-the-sky situation, so far as our situation is concerned with 
education. 

We are gravely concerned about some of the same problems with 
which you are concerned and the ones which you have mentioned. I 
think, just in citing as I did to begin with some of the positive steps 
we have felt that we could take in an advisory way—we have no 
authority, of course—but in an advisory way to call attention to the 
very problems that you are talking about, because we don’t gloss over 
this problem at all. When I say that we feel that a program of 
Federal scholarships is not necessary, but undesirable, it is only be- 
cause we feel it would not accomplish at all the very things that you 
are talking about. 

I do have some positive proposals to make that I think are on the 
constructive side, which represents the thinking of the committee. 

I mention this fact, too, since you brought it out, that this is not 
certainly intended, and please don’t interpret it as such, to be per- 
sonally embarrassing to you, but Alabama is the only State in the 
South that does not have an action program in this area that we are 
talking about. I am sure that you were concerned about that as you 
went around through the school districts, but there are many States 
that have fine, progressive, dynamic programs, and we have here 
today a representative from the chamber of commerce in Illinois, to 
point out the type of thing that is being done locally. We feel, 
with the impetus or the urgency of our problem and the attention 
that has been called to it, and whether it be sputniks or not, that there 
is a groundswell of interest and attention being paid throughout the 
country to the very things we are talking about. 

I areltcand the opportunity to make that one observation. 

Mr. Exxirorr. The lady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave. I wanted 
to make a couple of comments and ask a couple of questions also. 

One, I might say that I enjoy very much working with members of 
the chamber of commerce from my district on many, many different 
occasions. We have never seen eye to eye on aid to education either at 
the Federal level or at the State level. I led in the fight for a basic 
State school support, and was very disappointed in 1946 to find the 
chamber of commerce of my State and the NAM group there leading 
the opposition. 

In 1949, we wanted an increase of State support, and again I found 
the NAM groups and the chamber of commerce leading the opposi- 
tion. In both cases, I am happy to report to you, we were able to beat 
them. But I am delighted also to read your statement this mornin 
and to see some constructive suggestions made. I think this is the kind 
of testimony that can be of real help. I am delighted to see the na- 
tional chamber recommend that the National Science Foundation con- 
tinue, and that we have even an expanded program there. This, to me, 
is a real change in the chamber of commerce. 

I have been delighted with your recommendation that you extend 
the life of the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. I 
notice that you approve of the legislation that is in to allow teachers 
to deduct the expenses for summer-school work. This certainly will 
help a group that in my opinion are grossly underpaid. I was inter- 
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ested in your recommendation that the Congress establish a uniform 
policy requiring all agencies of the Federal Government to pay the 
full costs of research, military training, or other services for which 
these agencies contract with colleges and universities. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had many people from my State tell me that 
the Federal Government does not meet its obligation and pay the costs 
of the ROTC programs. This is an added financial burden to the 
colleges that simply are having a tough time already, so I am very 
pleased with the positive smamanaiene. instead of being just 
against everything. 

I was also interested in one of your statements that numbers is not 
the answer, and you stress the quality of education. 

In relation to that, if we should go into a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram and if the number should be increased—and I shouldn’t say if the 
number, I should say the number will be increased. 

There is no question that by 1965 the numbers in colleges will be 
tremendously increased over what it is today, but can’t this be taken 
care of by the individual colleges and universities, both private and 
public, by raising their entrance requirements? They can set up 
their own standards. This isn’t an area for the Federal Government. 
As they raise those standards, they will make room for the very 
capable youngster and they will perhaps screen out some of those 
who might do better in another type of college or another type of 
training. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. That certainly is right in line with our view 
on that matter of tightening up the requirements for admission to 
college, for graduation from high school, not necessarily meaning 
that there should not be appropriate terminal types of education for 
people who are not, in ability, capable or qualified to go ahead, but 
that most certainly the problem that we are confronted with today 
and the reason we question the scholarship program as answering our 
problem is not, as we see it, and I am going to state these quickly if 
you must leave, Mrs. Green, because I think you would be interested 
In our view on this: 

Our problem is not one of too few capable students in college, as 
we see it. It is not the problem, principally, of large numbers of 
very capable students not being able to get into college. Our prob- 
lem as we see it, principally, is the very one you have mentioned there 
which has to do with the caliber of instruction and training, an 
further, scientific research and study later on, and one of our recom- 
mendations is in support of granting financial assistance for NSF 
research projects in order to keep in the profession the number of 
people who are capable to help us in that respect. 

Mrs. Green. I admit I read your statement very hurriedly. If I 
read it correctly, one of your arguments against a scholarship pro- 
gram is that we don’t want to have any part in increasing the number 
of students who are in colleges. 

My point is that this argument to me is not logical because the 
university can take care of this problem by screening their applicants 
and raising their entrance requirements. 

Mr. Watson. That is so. If this written transcript here gives the 
Sayagyia that we are concerned that too many students are going 
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to be in college, as far as my personal view is concerned, that is not 
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of concern principally, but we are concerned about the fact that more 
of the students who are capable are not getting the kind of trainin 
that will make for the highest level of scientific achievement an 
accomplishment. 

Mrs. Green. This [ have no argument with. 

One other question: Since the launching of Sputnik I and IT, does 
the National Chamber of Commerce see any reason why the Federal 
Government should not go into some kind of a program to aid in edu- 
cation, purely on the basis of national defense, that our needs are such 
that we must have the scientists and engineers who can successfully 
compete with the scientists and engineers of any other country, leav- 
ing out money, because nobody argues about how many billions you 
are going to spend for defense. 

Mr. Watson. I would say certainly we recognize that there is a 
problem. I think our position would be, though, that the problem, 
when you focus attention on what causes it and how it can be relieved, 
is not of the magnitude, perhaps, that the emotional reaction to this 
sputnik business has generated throughout the country. 

We are not that bad off. I think we can support that with the facts 
of the numbers of graduates we have and the amount of money that 
is spent on education which compares favorably to Russia, if you 
will. 

Attention is called to their training in science. There we recognize 
a problem. They are concentrating their educational efforts in the 
direction of training scientists and the mathematicians, et cetera, 
whereas we have not. 

We recognize very clearly, we must pay more attention to the devel- 
opment of scientists and engineers. Our question is, though, whether 
a program of Federal scholarships would accomplish that, or even 
contribute to it substantially. 

Mrs. Green. You speak of the large amount of money. I think it 
is a well-documented fact that Russia is spending a larger percentage 
of her national income on education than is the United States. 

Mr. Watson. When you take that as a criterion, and I am not an 
economist so I can’t actually evaluate it fully, you should consider what 
their national income is in relationship to ours, and so on. You have 
a difference in how much it would take in total amounts of money to 
accomplish the things we are talking about. We do have in the written 
statement here some few references to the numbers of students that 
are enrolled in institutions of higher learning in Russia as compared 
to ours, and by comparison on a per capita basis or total basis or any 
other, we are way ahead of them. We are today. I suspect we will 
continue to be for a long time to come, especially if we will emphasize 
the things that we have been talking about here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you yield? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The figures I have indicate that Russia is graduatin 
more high-school students or comparable students in 10-year schoo 
now than we are graduating in this country by some two hundred 
thousands. Are those the figures you have? 

Mr. Warson. I do not have those specific figures. 

Mr. Miles, do you have a comment on that? We have studied those 
figures. I don’t recall at the moment the exact ones. I don’t have 
figures confirming that idea, sir. The proportion of their 10-year peo- 
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ple who go and do graduate, who go on to college, is much smaller than 
it is here—something in the order of two or three hundred thousand, 
compared to our seven or eight hundred thousand. 

Furthermore, I have been advised by 2 researchers in the last 2 
months, sir, that these figures that are bandied around about the per- 
centage of the gross national product of Russia are very invalid be- 
cause of their widely differing meaning. If you would care to refer, 
sir, to Dr. Korol’s book from MIT, you would find that he confirms 
the idea. 

For example, education over there includes all the mass mediums, 
which are under state control, for example, sir, and hence when the 
say education, they mean almost indoctrination. Every dollar which 
goes into some form of indoctrination, including formal, but also 
including many other things, is included in the 6- or 8-percent figure 
which is often used as the proportion of their GNP which goes into 
education, whereas if we were to add up all of the informal training 
of business and industry plus all of the private and parochial educa- 
tion, plus any part that you wish of our mass mediums, plus the formal 
education, we would come to a figure much larger than theirs in per- 
cent of GNP. I merely mention this to bring out the fact that com- 
parability semantically is very different. 

Mrs. Green. If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, I think the thing 
depends on what experts you go by. It seems to me before this com- 
mittee we had very well documented evidence that Russia is spending 
more of her national income than we are, that they are turning out 
more scientists and more engineers, in addition to the number who 
are going on to advanced study. 

Mr. Mies. May I say it is true they are turning out more scientists 
and engineers but if you look at the total educational scene you will 
see this is a terrific bias in terms of their higher education people. 
They are 20 or 50 years behind in agriculture, or in transportation or 
communication. They have put all of their eggs in one basket, so to 
speak, and they are like the $6,000 American family that drives a Cad- 
illac but wears ragged underwear and doesn’t eat well. 

Mrs. Green. One of the witnesses who I thought was exceedingly 
well informed, very knowledgeable on the subject, said that it was 
an error to presume that Russia was only concentrating on scientists 
and engineers, that they were making great advances in many other 
fields. 

Mr. Mixes. That is true. 

Mrs. Green. Certainly in cultural programs they have done some 
remarkable things over the past few years. But we could argue about 
which country is spending more aad which is turning out more. 

My only question was in relation to national defense. Would this 
cause the chamber of commerce to reevaluate and to take a second look 
at whether there is need for the Federal Government to go into it. 

Mr. Warson. It wouldn’t cause us to reevaluate our position in 
terms of a recognition of the need for greater concentration of atten- 
tion in this area of science development and of development of 
scientists. We are aware of that. We recognize that. It does de- 
serve our careful attention, and it is a problem. 

Our position, though, as far as these immediate proposals are con- 
cerned, that a system of Federal scholarships is not going to get at the 
very thing we are talking about. 
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Mrs. Green. I would agree on one point: I don’t think we can turn 
out scientists and engineers in 1 or 4 years and if our immediate need 
is that great we had better have greater utilization of the manpower 
now available. 

Mr. Watson. I did want you to know before you left, and again, 
1 feel that I perhaps have given the impression of a kind of “stick our 
head in the sand” view of this situation. We are concerned about the 
very problems that you are talking about, and feel we have some 
constructive suggestions to help remedy them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You and I both know this subject pretty well. Let 
me ask you some questions about it. 

I have looked over your statement. 

Your publication, Doctor, says that a college education is worth 
$103,000, if I recall. It has been some little time since I read it. I 
think you used that figure. Did I misquote your publication? 

Mr. Mixes. The publication didn’t make a statement like that. 
Implications have been made from it because we actually used the in- 
come figures at different educational levels for different age groups, 
and you can make a great deal out of such statistics. We did not 
make that statement. No sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is it a reasonable inference, or implication to be 
drawn from your publication that a college education is worth about 
a hundred thousand dollars more than a high school education ? 

Mr. Mixes. I had no authorization at any time from the committee 
to make such a generalization. I have resisted any temptation to put 
the value of a college education purely in dollar terms. One thing 
which we did call attention to in here, sir, is the fact that the differ- 
entiation in wages between the college educated and the noncollege 
educated has been constantly declining in this country, which is one 
of the best evidences, if there is a free market economy—I hope there 
still is—that the supply has been more adequate than demand. Other- 
wise there wouldn’t have been a drifting downward of this declining 
differentiation. 

Again, each of these figures in this publication is taken in a particu- 
ar year. 

Mr. Exusorr. I know when I read it, I got the very definite impres- 
sion that on the average, college graduates were making in the course 
of a work lifetime about $103,000 more than were high school gradu- 
ates as of that time. Whether you want to admit it or not, let us 
just assume that is true and discuss it for a minute from that stand- 
point. Ifthat be true, Doctor, then about the best investment a young 
man or woman or American or any State or community can make 
from the standpoint of return based upon those figures, assuming that 
they are valid, is a higher education ie the student or an education 
as high as his abilities fit him to take. 

There are some assumptions here, but I do not think the assump- 
tions I am making are badly off. They are somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of correct. If that be true, is it not to America’s great 
advantage to seek first to motivate perhaps this large number of upper 
quartile students who desire a college education if it is possible 
to so motivate them and, secondly, to provide for those who are 
so motivated some opportunity to do so? 
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Mr. Watson. Mr. Elliott, as you say, there are several variables 
in this thing. One of them is that even if college graduates on the 
average made $200,000 more than high-school graduates, there is still 
the question of whether the college education was entirely responsible 
for that. I am not speaking against the value of a college education 
but, generally speaking, the more capable people are the ones who go 
to college, who would probably make more money on the average 
whether | they went to college or whether they did not. So there is that 
factor in the figure which makes it a very unreliable one, and one that 
I know we do not want to throw out as a specific statistic. 

You mentioned the question of motivation. In the written testi- 
mony, that was the point that we were making in regard to the scholar- 
ship matter, particularly as regards the financing of education. Just 
summarizing generally—we have looked into this from many sources— 
it would appear that a large percentage of the students who do not 
go to college who have the ability to go to college, fail to do so not 
because of financial limitations primarily, but because of this lack of 
motivation and other matters. 

For one thing, a large number of them are girls who get married 
and they do not want to go to college. For another, we know there 
are many boys themselves who, with the lure of being able to make 
$100 a week driving a truck or something, even though they are of 
high mental ability, do not want to go to college. 

When you consider all of those factors, I really believe from exam- 
ining this welter of statistics that we have looked over, you would find 
that there is not an appreciable number of highly competent, capable 
youngsters who want to go to college, who would benefit from going 
to college, who cannot get there today because of financial considera- 
tions. We know it is because of the many thousands of scholarships 
that are available but unused. 

Mr. Extrorr. I heard testimony like that in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Just about every witness who came in said that everybody can go to 
college in Salt Lake who wants to go. We had a snow similar to this, 
I guess, in Utah the day I was there. The next morning my phone 
rang regularly while I was waiting to go to our next place, calls from 

ople who said, “I have two children and I can’t send them to college. 

want you to know that the statement carried in the new spapers about 
yesterday’s testimony does not represent the situation so far as I am 
concerned,” 

I talk to these graduating classes from time to time and I had an 
opportunity not too long ago to talk to about 80 children while we 
were waiting for a program, pretty much one by one. I get the im- 
pression that a sizable number of them who are pretty bright do not go 
to college because their parents cannot afford to send them and they 
have no means by which to go. 

I have thumbed through - your testimony hurriedly. Do you discuss 
the loan provisions of this bill ? 

Mr. Watson. We have not specifically referred to that as such. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. What is wrong with a loan system which would enable 
a young man to go to college if he has the motivation to do so? 

Mr. Warson. From whatever source the money comes, whether it be 
Federal or State or individual or whatnot, I believe that a loan where 
the person has some personal obligation for it is preferred in principle 
to an outright gift or grant. 
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As far as the Federal Government’s making such loans, though, I be- 
lieve that in some of the recommendtaions we have suggested here, that 
is not necessary. Certainly I would be foolish to make the statement 
that every deserving child in this country who wants to go to college 
can go. No; certainly that is not the case. 

The point is, though, are we as a country and are we as a govern- 
ment putting ourselves in the position of assuring, in effect, that every 
child who has certain mental capabilities, as we did in our public school 
system, has the right and deserves to be able to go to college without 
some extraordinary effort on his part—working or whatnot ? 

The people who talk to you talk to me about the same things. “M 
kids can’t get in college,” they say. We look at the facts. One of the 
facts may well be that the person, in the first place, could by sacrifice 
send this child to college if he would. That might be one reason. The 
second, though, is that the youngster himself may not be of the caliber 
that his parents think he is in terms of mental ability. The third, and 
probably the most important one, is that practically every youngster 
could get to college if he was determined to do it. There are oppor- 
tunities for enterprising youngsters of the kind that we would want to 
give this opportunity to, to make money, to work, to get into college, 
to get scholarships, and so on, if they are really good. 

Certainly there are a lot of children who cannot go to college today 
because of financial situations, but I am just suggesting that a large 
proportion of that number are those who perhaps should not go, in the 
first place, who have no motivation for it, or they could go, in the second 
place, if they had the real will to do so. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Many people tell us there are plenty of loans available. 
We hear that often. Having been through this subject matter now for 
a year, you can understand that I have heard some of the statements 
about it and have become acquainted with some of them. Many people 
say that there are plenty of loans. When you look beneath the surface 
of the loan situation, you find that there are a considerable number of 
loans for 1 year, some for 6 months, some for 2 years. You almost 
never find on a comparative basis a college loan which really is some- 
thing that a sophomore could take and use with any degree of comfort. 
I can think of nothing that a sophomore needs less than a $200 loan 
which he would have to repay in a year. 

A large number of them are of that nature. A large number of 
scholarships today have restrictions which make them extremely diffi- 
cult to abide by with any degree of practicality. 

I am pleased to see that there is a growing number of scholarships. 
I think that is one of the finest things which has appeared. 

Mr. Watson. In the last 5 years, there has been a tremendous growth 
in the number of scholarships. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Many of the new scholarships are more practical than 
those which are a little older. They are larger in amount and are more 
easily obtained. 

Dr. Mites. Is the committee famiilar with the Massachusetts higher 
educational loan program which is well underway ? 

Mr. Exxtorr. We have not had testimony on that program. I am 
anxious to know how it is coming out. Do you know, Doctor ? 

Dr. Mixzs. I only know that it is working extremely well, and every- 
one is enthused about it. Many States are already studying it, an- 
ticipating a comparable program. 
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Mr. Watson. May I mention just one other thing, as long as we 
are not referring specifically to the written testimony itself. Our 
problem in this situation, as we see it, great as it is, is one of the 
caliber of instruction, the competency of teachers. But even beyond 
that, there is an economic factor involved. We could cite any number 
of references to the effect that if those people who went on in sciences 
stayed in that field, there would be no shortage whatsoever. They 
leave teaching, for instance, to go in business. We in business have 
discussed with our responsibility is in that respect, to help teachers 
stay in school rather than proselyte the schools to get all their good 
scientists. We are aware of that fact. But it is not a shortage of 
the sciences and science teachers which is involved. I do not remem- 

er their number, but we have one reliable figure. If all those who 
are presently in training remained in training and stayed in the field, 
we would have an caaion of science teachers. 

Why do they get out of it? Not because they did not have a scholar- 
ship to go to allieia in the first place, but because there are stronger 
economic advantages, they feel, elsewhere. 

This program would not even approach solving that particular 

roblem at all. I think we could have 40,000 scholarships a year and 
we would still have people leaving for what they could get where there 
was a higher status and where they got more money, and so on. We 
would have, in effect, college graduates more and more performing, 
as they are doing today in business, the purely technological things 
that this engineering degree was not necessary for in the first place. 
I am afraid that is what would happen. 

Then one further point. When we talk about competition with 
Russia, to which there are several references in my statement, it is not 
a lack of technical people. The Defense Department itself has said 
there is no shortage of technicians as such. They have a problem 
keeping them in the service, but that is another problem. It is not an 
educational or scholarship problem. There would be no shortage of 
engineers and scientists if their efforts were diverted toward a better 
organized application of their abilities in the area we are talking about, 

How are we to accomplish that? Not by just giving more scholar- 
ships. 

That is the basis and substance of our feeling on this matter, We 
are deeply concerned that something must be done to improve the cali- 
ber of high school teaching, principally science teaching, and some- 
thing to encourage people’s staying in the research field. When you 

et right down to competition with Russia it will not be on the mass 
Fatis of scientists. It will be on the basis, I would suspect, of a rela- 
tively few really top brains who stay in that field because there is the 
challenge and interest and opportunity for them to achieve the 
economic stability that they get elsewhere. 

Mr. Exxsorr. I cannot help but feel a little worried, though, when 
they are graduating so many more engineers than we are, even though 
the quality of theirs may not be quite so high. I think it is not so high 
as ours, but I am not sure of that. When they launch these orbiting 
sputniks so far ahead of us, I am not sure that the quality of their 
education is as inadequate or inferior as we at one time thought it was. 

Mr. Warson. That is the thing which has caused all of our excite- 
ment. We are just a little bit embarrassed about it. I think maybe 
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we have a right to be. They beat us to this sort of thing, in our 
field of technology. 

But who did that for them? It wasn’t a half million technicians 
or scientists doing it. I do not know how many would be involved, 
but a relatively few men, probably most of them trained in Germany 
to begin with, developed this thing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. von Braun testified here a short time ago, and he 
seemed to have the impression that whereas the German scientists 
and other scientists had contributed to the Russian result, they were 
doing this thing primarily on their own. 

Mr. Watson. I think today that is so, but this program which 
realized success this year is not something which began last year 
or the year before. It is something which began many years ago. 
We are behind because we did not do the same thing many years 
ago, not because we do not have the technicians, I believe. 

Mr. Exxiorr, I think you might be interested to know that he said 
a few years ago when he returned to Europe, this country sent a sort 
of bodyguard with him. They did not want the Russians to capture 
him. Now they let him come and go at will because he does not know 
anything that they do not know. 

{r. Watson. He doesn’t have any trade secrets any more. 

Dr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, has anyone appeared before the com- 
mittee since the time of the meeting of the scientists up at Yale, when 
Dr. Lee DuBridge, of California Institute of Technology, openly 
said that the Russians did not beat us to the punch; that we merely 
didn’t utilize what we could do. He openly said that he could have 

laced the same satellite in orbit through the Jupiter C with the Jet 

ropulsion Laboratory knowledge 2 years ago, In other words, that 
there is no reason even to consider the satellite a symbol of inferiority. 
It was merely a matter of preferential treatment. 

In fact, he went so far as to state they had asked permission to do 
this same thing. I asked him personally, “How long would it have 
taken you if you had gotten that permission?” He said, “One hun- 
dred days. It might have taken us a little longer.” 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Elliott, I do not know whether in these proceed- 
ings the transcript of oral testimony has any particular significance 
from the written testimony, but would it be at all helpful for me very 
quickly simply to get into the record orally the 5 or 6 specific proposals 
we have for your consideration ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I was going to suggest that you do that, and then say 
that all of your formal statement will be made a part of the record 
following our discussions here. 

Mr. Watson. Then, if I may, I would like to suggest these proposals 
which we think would help in this situation. This is not so simple 
a problem that any of these six proposals will solve it. We under- 
stand that distoaghty. We believe this is a step in the right direction. 

First, the national chamber recommends that Congress approve the 
expanded program and budget of the National Science Foundation 
to improve teacher training, the curriculums and teaching methods of 
science education, and including fellowships for scientific research. 

I will pause here to anticipate a question that one of the other mem- 
bers, I am sure, would have asked me if they were here. “Well, that 
is Government expenditures. Do you oppose Government expendi- 
tures on the one hand and propose them on the other?” 
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We feel, after careful analysis, the way this particular agency 
is operating in stimulating scientific research and the training of 
teachers, but in a noncontrolled mechanism for granting it through 
a bureaucracy in the States from the Federal Government, is the 
proper kind of approach in such an emergency as we have right now, 
and we recognize it as something of an emergency, even if perhaps 


we are not quite so concerned about it as some other people who have 
thought of it. 


Second, the national chamber 

Mr. Ex.iorr. As one who advocated the formation of the National 
Science Foundation for some considerable time before it was founded, 
and as one of the original sponsors of the bill creating it, I should 
like to say I am happy you think its work has been done well and 
that it should be given some additional responsibility in this period. 

Mr. Watson. We feel that that is an agency, not alone, of course, 
for there is no one answer, which can contribute toward helping solve 
the thing we are talking about. We wish to support the work of that 
agency. 

ihe national chamber recommends that Congress extend the life 
of the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers through 
fiscal 1959. 

The research and action programs devised by task forces of this 
committee have really only begun to have their effect, and we feel 
they are constructive and that it could well help stimulate further 
interest in this thing at the grassroots level by continuing that com- 
mittee for a specified period of time. 

Dr. Mires. With your permission, sir, I would like to put in the 
record that it seems ironical to us that so many hundreds of millions, 
if not billions, are being talked about in this reference, and this Presi- 
dent’s Committee does not even have enough money to publish its 
basic kits of local action programs which are, in our philosophy, the 
best means of approaching the improvement of science education and 
getting better utilization of existing scentists and engineers. These 
I brought along just to illustrate the fact that they are available if 
they could but be printed and their promotion executed during this 
coming year. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Is that from the Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers ¢ 

Dr. Mires. Yes, sir. These are the three kits on Getting Things 
Done Through Local Action; Realizing Our Potential; and Guidance 
for Counseling High School Students on Careers in Science and Engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How much money would it take to publish and to 
distribute those, do you know ? 

Dr. Mrrxs. A very few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Warson. Incidentally, on this subject, I cannot help but com- 
ment on a question that my predecessor at this table was asked. I 
believe it was a question by Mrs. Green, in regard to the NAM’s pub- 
lication of suggestions to schools and offerings of suggestions for 
curriculums changes. The question to the gentleman was, “You do not 
object to providing that kind of information. Why would you object 
to the Federal Government’s providing it” ? 

I say there would be a very vast difference. Nobody has to follow 
their suggestions if they do not want to. Nobody has to follow the 
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suggestions of the chamber of commerce if they do not want to. But 
we feel we have been able to make a pretty good impression on folks 
as to the urgency of this thing through that advisory type of approach 
to it. 

Our principal concern, really, is not carte blanche opposition to 
every Federal program at all. It is that in the area of education, 
which has to do with people’s minds and their attitudes, wherever, 
at all possible, suggestions should stem from the communities and 
the grassroots rather than in any way being set up through a mech- 
anism which is centered in the Federal Government. 

That is different from taking care of even the health of people, if 
you will, or various other things. When you start setting up a mech- 
anism to subsidize the training of minds, there is a grave danger that 
sometime there could well .be a use of that mechanism which would 
not be in the traditions of our American democracy. 

That is one of our principal concerns. 

The next recommendation of the national chamber is that Congress 
amend Federal tax laws to provide: 

(a) Increased incentives for individuals, foundations, and corpo- 
rations to support higher education. 

I do not need to quote the figures because I am sure you know of the 
tremendous sums that private business has contributed to education 
through grants, through scholarships, through actual outright sub- 
sidies, and so on. We feel that with only a slight modification in the 
incentive to them to contribute, you are getting at the source of this 
problem, which is the financial difficulties that our colleges are in 
today, which is a real problem. That would help in that respect. 

(6) Deduction from gross taxable income by teachers of reason- 
able costs for courses taken to increase their competence and profes- 
sional position. 

We think that is entirely feasible as a professional expense. When 
they go to summer school to improve themselves, a reasonable amount 
should be provided for deduction as a business expense, so to speak. 
That would help them in that respect. 

(c) Deduction from gross taxable income of a reasonable percent- 
age of the costs, including tuition and fees, for or by persons attend- 
ing colleges or universities, including junior or community colleges 
and institutes. 

That is, let us say, an indirect or perhaps an even more direct fi- 
nancial benefit, without the supra-agency doling it out, so to speak, 
helping people in educating their children by granting some kind of 
deduction from income tax. That will not settle the question of the 
very low income groups, we realize, but there are other ways of taking 
care of that problem. 

I would skip on to the next recommendation : The national chamber 
recommends that Congress establish a uniform policy requiring all 
agencies of the Federal Government to pay the full costs of research, 
military training, or other services for which these agencies contract 
with colleges and universities. 

We know they do not do that. One of the problems of granting 
scholarships is simply this: The principal problem, as we see it today, 
is the financial difficulty of the college itself. If it had more money 
to pay professors, if it had more money to give research grants, and 
so on, we would largely overcome many of the things we are concerned 
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about. When you grant a scholarship you are in effect asking that 
school to subsidize further the student’s education because, as every- 
body knows, there are hardly any scholarships that meet more than a 
fraction of the expense of the education of that student. 

An answer to that might be for the colleges to raise their tuition 
requirements and actually ask for the payment of the actual cost of 
education, which is now subsidized by businesses, foundations, indi- 
viduals, and so on. Dumping 40,000, 20,000, or 10,000 additional 
scholarships, without the veins itself being financially able to assimi- 
late that and provide the extra training we want, we believe would not 
help settle this question we have in mind. 

No. 5. The national chamber recommends that Congress continue 
the college housing loan program with additional obligational author- 
ity, amended as recommended by the administration to take care of 
that differential in the interest picture. 

We do recognize that with the swelling college population, the matter 
of housing is in many instances critical. We are not opposed at all; 
in fact, we recommend a continuation of that program of loans for 
such purposes where they are fully funded or where they can be paid 
back. 

Then finally—this is the negative recommendation of our proposal— 
the national chamber recommends that the Congress disapprove pro- 
posals currently before the committee for grants-in-aid to the States 
to subsidize testing, guidance, and counseling programs, Federal schol- 
arships, grants-in-aid to the States to subsidize science education, and 
Federal fellowships and grants to expand graduate schools and estab- 
lish language centers. 

We feel that through the National Science Foundation this matter 
of fellowships, and so on, can more appropriately be handled than 
through such a series of direct grants as such. We feel that as far as 
scholarships are concerned, the problem is not as grievous as I am sure 
some testimony has presented to this committee. 

We feel that with the tax advantages, both in educating children and 
in corporate taxes in making it more feasible for corporations to 
donate to the colleges, we can strengthen the colleges financially. 

Actually, when you get right down to it, we believe that is probably 
the principal problem involved rather than just seeing that more 
children get to college. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Watson’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY K. BRANTLEY WATSON, MEMBER, EDUCATION COMMITTEE, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


I am K. Brantley Watson, vice president in charge of human relations, Mc- 
Cornrick & Co., Baltimore, Md. I have been a member of the national chamber’s 
education committee for 3 years. Since I am presenting the chamber’s views, I 
believe that the committee would like to know that I taught in the field of 
psychology at Duke University for 12 years and was director of that university’s 
bureau of testing and guildance. I was later vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. Currently I am a member of 
the executive council of the Maryland Psychological Association. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, representing 3,300 local and 
State chambers of commerce and trade and professional associations, wishes to 
record its continuing support for increased quality and adequate quantity of 
education in this country. We believe that the States and their subdivisions, 
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along with private agencies, are responsible for maintaining good schools and can 
continue to do so. While the National Government has been and should be in- 
terested in manpower development through education, we do not believe that the 
grant-in-aid or scholarship proposals now before the Congress are either necessary 
or desirable. We will propose later in this statement a series of congressional 
actions which would, we believe, be effective and appropriate. 

The national chamber has, through publications, projects, and field work, en- 
couraged businessmen in local and State chamber organizations, for many years, 
to cooperate with school and civic leaders in upgrading the educational levels of 
their communities. Our annual surveys of chamber programs of work have re- 
vealed literally thousands of such projects to improve education through local 
and State action. 

Our brochure, Education—An Investment in People, issued in 1944, and revised 
and reissued in 1954, listed the values derived from upgrading education levels— 
economic values, political values, social values, military values. Recent recom- 
mendations of our education committee, approved by our board of directors on 
January 31, 1958, have caused the chamber to take an even stronger position for 
further investments in education, especially higher education. 

The chamber has noted the need not only for greater amounts but for better 
quality in education, especially in the field of science. Two years ago, our entire 
education program at the annual meeting of the national chamber was devoted to 
America’s need for scientific manpower—and 500 business leaders participated. 
Our newsletters and periodicals have continued to emphasize the importance of 
scientific manpower development. 

With the advent of the satellites, the president of the national chamber made 
a special appeal to local business and civic leaders to cooperate with local school 
boards in determining whether their schools were providing adequate challenge 
and opportunity for the full development of the intellectual potential of their 
community. 

These introductory comments show the chamber’s awareness of the importance 
of education and its promotion of local and State activities designed to gain sup- 
port for education through local understanding and leadership. While cognizant 
of the magnitude of education problems generally, our comments here will be 
limited to those aspects of education upon which public attention recently has 
been focused and about which most of the legislation before this committee is 
concerned. 

The quality and quantity of education is generally as good as—but no better 
than—local and State leaders believe they should be. Better understanding of 
the value of education builds greater personal responsibility for good schools. 
Respect for education cannot be legislated in these halls or bought by the Con- 
gress for our citizens. It must be homegrown, and we are dedicated to the pur- 
pose of helping it grow. 

The lowering of standards for high school graduation and college entrance, 
in the past 40 years, suggests a decline in the priority which Americans have 
placed on high-quality, intellectual achievement. This deterioration has been 
characterized in many schools by a proliferation of courses or a watering down 
of course content to a level of achievement which any average student could at- 
tain. As a part of this trend, there has been increasing emphasis on nonaca- 
demic subjects, some of which have been inspired by State and Federal direction, 
as for example, in vocational education, physical education, health and safety. 

In contrast, State education departments have provided supervision in the 
field of mathematics in only 4 States, and in the field of science in only 9— 
and several of these 9 States have started such programs only in the last few 
months. There are still some 14 States in which science credits are not needed for 
high school graduation, and others in which only 1 science credit is required. 

When our entrance into the space age was dramatized last fall, State and local 
reaction was immediate and is still mounting. State and local boards of edu- 
cation are reviewing the curriculums, the methods and the standards of their 
schools. In community after community, we are firding an aroused leadership 
insisting on higher standards both for general achievement and for graduation. 
Local and State legislative leaders, who are constitutionally responsible for 
public education, are likewise being pressed to provide ways and means to 
maintain effective schools. 

On the other hand, there are no studies showing that local and State leaders 
believe that any space age emergency in education exists, which requires Federal 
intervention in science education, or in guidance or in scholarships. 
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During the month of February, the national chamber held 12 regional con- 
ferences attended by thousands of business leaders from almost 700 cities. 
Panels of national and regional leaders discussed the major issues now before 
Congress, one of them being education. These meetings revealed that Federal 
subvention in education was one issue on which the consensus of business every- 
where was for strong opposition. 

Our analysis of school conditions, likewise, shows no justification for a sud- 
den intervention of the Federal Government into State school systems in science 
education, or in testing and gu’dince. There is no evidence that State or local 
school boards want or need a federally inspired program of commissions and 
supervisors to standardize science curriculums, methods or laboratory equip- 
ment, or to design tests and select recipients of Federal scholarships, 

Over 40 years ago the National Government began a temporary program of 
stimulating the States in a new field of education, namely vocational training. 
The Joint Federal-State Action Committee of Governors and Federal Officials, 
appointed by President Eisenhower last fall, unanimously agreed that this func- 
tion of education should be returned to the States. The administration has con- 
curred in this viewpoint. 

Is it not inconsistent then for the administration to propose to set up new 
grant-in-aid programs, similar to the vocational program, in the areas of guid- 
ance and science education, which most local and State school systems have long 
maintained? How is this contradiction justified? On the thesis that a national 
emergency has suddenly been discovered with which local and State governments 
cannot cope? This thesis is undocumented and in our opinion, false. 

Have these same governors been called together to discuss the adequacy of 
science education in their State school systems? Have the governors even been 
asked whether their State has studied or is studying the extent and quality of 
science education and the guidance programs of their schools? Why were the 
governors’ views sought and respected on vocational education but ignored on 
science education, testing, and guidance, and scholarships? Did the adminis- 
tration seek the advice of Pentagon officials about Defense manpower needs 
before formulating its legislative proposals for education? Has any research 
been advanced demonstrating that our security or economic progress are im- 
periled by any failure of our 48 State school systems in any of these fields? 

The announcement of the United States Office of Education of March 10, 1958, 
that comprehensive studies of science and mathematics teaching are now under 
way, is a welcome statement. But the findings of that study, which will be ready 
early in 1959, can hardly be presumed to justify Federal intervention in 1958. 

Defense Department Officials have said that manpower input for technical 
jobs is not a major problem. Their principal concern is the difficulty of keeping 
trained men in service. This isa military, not an educational issue. 

At present, there is no general shortage of engineers or scientists. While crea- 
tive and research talent is always in short supply, there is ample evidence that 
our technically trained manpower supply, if fully utilized, is adequate for both 
our economic and military needs. 

The Engineers Joint Council has said repeatedly that the current challenge 
to this country has resulted not from any lack of technological capability, but 
from misdirection of its technological program. Their president, Enoch R. 
Needles, said on January 10 of this year, “To ascribe the Russian rocket and 
satellite lead to weakness in American technology is misleading and erroneous.” 

While noting that “there are extremely important problems in education and 
basic research,” the Engineering Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint 
Council stated that it has “found little enthusiasm in the engineering community 
for the launching of a Federal undergraduate scholarship program.” This state- 
ment was part of a letter of December 17, 1957, to Presidential assistant Dr. James 
R. Killian, which also suggested a variety of immediate actions (especially with 
respect to the drafting of scientists and to ROTC assignment procedures) which 
would be more appropriate and effective in maintaining the flow of scientific 
manpower required for national defense and our economic expansion. The 
letter was signed by H. A. Meyerhoff, Director of the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission, and G. EB. Arnold, Chairman of the Engineering Manpower Commission. 

Similarly, any shortage of science and mathematics teachers is more an eco- 
nomic than an education problem. An adequate supply of such teachers has been 
developed in the last decade, but Selective Service has continued to draft teachers 
into the services and, in addition, some of them have found more remunerative 
jobs in business, industry, and Government. It is noteworthy that, since 1950, 
the proportion of college graduates trained to teach has risen faster than the 
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supply of graduates for other professions. Our teacher-supply problem is not 
primarily a matter of increasing the proportion of college students in teacher 
training but of retaining in the profession those who are trained and in training. 

It is true that many present-day teachers of mathematics and science do not 
have sufficiently scholarly backgrounds in these fields, partly because some of 
them have transferred from other specialties into the science and mathematics 
fields. That is a problem we must solve. 

Similarly, the space age has directed our attention to the matter of adequate 
eurriculums. This is a question of priorities—of relative values. Then, too, 
higher standards of achievement are needed in our schools in order to have 
higher manpower development. The President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers has properly summarized the problem in noting that “current enroll- 
ment in science and mathematics courses would be adequate, if the quality of 
instruction can be improved and if dropouts can be reduced.” 

To upgrade the quality and quantity of education in line with today’s needs, 
the national chamber suggests the following positive program, parts of which 
are contemplated in bills before this committee. 

1. The national chamber recommends that Congress approve the expanded 
program and budget of the National Science Foundation to improve teacher 
training, the curriculums and teaching methods of science education, and in- 
cluding fellowships for scientific research. 

The National Science Foundation has for several years been engaged in rais- 
ing the quality of science teaching by providing summer training for teachers, 
by improving the science curriculums of schools, by improving the effective- 
ness of laboratory equipment, and by other means. This agency now has a 
proposal before Congress, approved by the administration, to expand greatly its 
existing projects and to extend its services into new areas of science education 
and into more schools and colleges. It plans to encourage greater continuity 
in elementary, secondary, and higher education teaching in science and mathe- 
matics; it plans to make American science teachers more aware of the methods 
and content of science teaching in other countries; and it plans to improve our 
understanding of scientific manpower conditions by developing more accurate 
figures on our present supply and utilization of trained people. 

The national chamber believes that this agency is taking the only proper and 
effective approach to this problem appropriate to the American system of local, 
State, and private education. It encourages individual teachers, supervisors, 
school boards, and school systems to improve their effectiveness without re- 
quiring that they do so in any prescribed manner, as the administration’s new 
program would require. This adherence to the principle of local and personal 
voluntarism is, in fact, in sharp contrast to the forced State planning by, and 
subsequent accountability to the Federal Government which characterize most 
grant-in-aid programs and would be built into the administration’s proposed pro- 
grams in testing, guidance, and science education. 

2. The national chamber recommends that Congress extend the life of the 
President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers through fiscal 1959. 

The research and action programs devised by task forces of this Committee 
have only begun to bear fruit in the stimulation of voluntary business and 
community programs to improve science education and the utilization of scien- 
tific manpower. 

If the programs of this Committee are to be continued, funds must be pro- 
vided either in the budget of the National Science Foundation or through other 
provisions which the Congress may make. 

3. The national chamber recommends that Congress amend Federal tax laws 
to provide: 

(a) Increased incentives for individuals, foundations, and corporations 
to support higher education, 

(b) Deduction from gross taxable income, by teachers, of reasonable 
costs for courses taken to increase their competence and professional 
position, 

(c) Deduction from gross taxable income of a reasonable percentage of 
the costs, including tuition and fees, for or by persons attending colleges 
or universities (including junior or community colleges and institutes). 

Additional funds for higher education are believed necessary by the chamber 
in order that the quality of instruction in our colleges and universities may be 
maintained in the face of rising enrollments. To increase the flow of money 
in support of higher education, the chamber believes that individual citizens 
as well as foundations and corporations should be given further tax incentives. 
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Teachers should be encouraged to improve their competence and status to 
the same degree as members of other professions, i, e., through recognizing 
that reasonable costs of further professional study are a necessary and hence 
deductible business or professional expense. 

The chamber also believes that parents or other benefactors of college students 
should be encouraged to pay the basic costs, including fees and tuition, for 
college education by being given a deduction from their gross taxable income 
(or tax credit) for some reasonable percentage of these costs. 

While the chamber is not advocating approval of any one of the many bills 
now before the Congress, on this subject, it has advised the House Ways and 
Means Committee by letter of February 14, 1958, of the chamber’s approval 
of the three types of amendments listed. 

4. The national chamber recommends that Congress establish a uniform policy 
requiring all agencies of the Federal Government to pay the full costs of re- 
search, military training, or other services for which these agencies contract 
with colleges and universities. 

Many colleges and universities have been subsidizing Federal programs by pay- 
ing part of the costs of facilities and their operation required in fulfilling Fed- 
eral contracts for research or training personnel. 

This subsidization has, in turn, weakened their ability to provide facilities and 
staff for their instructional program or to increase the salaries of their faculty 
members. 

Since the fiscal conditions facing some higher education institutions, especially 
those privately operated, are most critical, the chamber recommends that the 
Federal Government immediately relieve the financial stress occassioned by the 
research, training, or services for which Federal agencies contract with these 
institutions. 

5. The national chamber recommends that Congress continue the college-hous- 
ing loan program with additional obligational authority, amended as recom- 
mended by the administration. 

The housing of students and faculty is a limiting factor on the enrollment of 
some institutions. The administration is seeking to restore the college-housing 
loan program to its original purpose of making capital funds available to insti- 
tutions having no other satisfactory sources for such funds. 

At the same time, the administration seeks to limit these loans to the pur- 
pose of increasing the amount of revenue producing housing; and to make such 
loans self-liquidating by charging interest rates that will cover the cost of Fed- 
eral borrowing and administration of the program. 

The national chamber endorses the expansion of this program if modified as 
recommended. 

6. The national chamber recommends that the Congress disapprove proposals 
eurrently before this committee for : 

(a) Grants-in-aid to the States to subsidize testing, guidance, and coun- 
seling programs. 

(b) Federal scholarships. 

(c) Grants-in-aid to the States to subsidize scientific education. 

(d) Federal fellowships and grants to expand graduate schools and es- 
tablish language centers. 

Since many of the bills before this committee proposed Federal scholarships, 
I would like to discuss the chamber’s views on this subject in more detail. 

The main arguments advanced for Federal scholarships are: 

I. A shortage of trained manpower exists in many fields, and hence more 
young people should be induced to go to college by offering them Federal 
scholarships. 

II. A large percentage of able young people do not continue their educa- 
tion and are denied the opportunity to do so because of financial reasons; 
the Federal Government is the only agency that can take adequate action 
through scholarships to correct this inequity. 

While a more complete pamphlet describing the facts relative to these two 
contentions will shortly be published by the national chamber, the basic facts 
discounting these arguments include the following: 

I. College and university enrollments in this country have risen from 237,000 
in 1900 to 3,450,000 this year, or an increase of 1,352 percent. 

The college-age group, 18 to 21 years, has during that same period increased 
only 51 percent, from 5.9 million to 8.9 million. 

Since 1930, the population of this country has risen 39 percent, the college-age 
group has declined 1 percent, but the college enrollment has, nevertheless, 
increased 214 percent, from 1.1 million to 3.4 million. 
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For the last 20 years, the proportion of our youth going to college has, on the 
average, increased about 1 percent each year. If this rate of progress con- 
tinues, more than half of our young people in the college-age group will be 
going to college in the 1970's, and three-fourths of them by the end of the 
century. 

This advance has come about under our traditional system of responsibility 
by individuals, by private agencies, and by State governments. 

Systems of higher education in other countries have, however, been the re- 
sponsibility, in large part, of national governments. It should be noted that in 
the U. 8. S. R. only 10 percent of the age group 18-22 was enrolled in higher 
education last fall, compared to 28 percent in the United States, and that in the 
countries of western and central Europe approximately 5 percent attend insti- 
tutions of higher learning, or less than one-fifth the proportion of this country. 

While the United States thus has far larger numbers of college-trained man- 
power than other countries, there is some evidence that— 

(a) The accomplishments of 16 years of formal education are lower in 
the United States than those achieved in like periods abroad. 

(b) College-trained people in this country are used for many tasks which 
in other lands are performed by persons of lesser training. 

If there were a shortage of college-trained manpower in this country, the 
salary differential between such manpower and those of lesser training should 
have been increasing. As the National Manpower Council noted last year: “In 
a free market economy unfilled demand for any resource is, in theory, both 
manifested in and remedied by an upward movement in ‘price.” 

But in education, it is evident that the differential in wages between manual 
workers and college-trained persons has declined in recent decades. As earlier 
noted, this decline is only too apparent in the case of teachers. 

Blank and Stigler reported in a study of The Demand and Supply of Scien- 
tific Personnel, made for the National Bureau of Economic Research (1957), 
that the salaries of engineers and other professional workers have declined 
relative to other workers. They concluded: 

“Our example has been drawn so as to represent the general facts concerning 
engineers in the United States since 1890; demand has grown quite rapidly but 
supply has grown even more rapidly, so salaries have drifted downward relative 
to those for the entire working population.” 

More recently, the U. S. News & World Report (January 10, 1958) stated that 
there appears “general agreement on this: There is no real shortage of engi- 
neers overall. There may be shortages of some specific types of engineers.” 

The Office of Education’s recent announcement (circular 515) showed that 
engineering enrollment in institutions of higher learning has increased from 
165,000 in 1951 to 297,000 in 1957, a rise of 80 percent in 6 years. 

In view of the above facts and conditions, the chamber believes that there is 
no need for a sheer numerical increase in the proportion of our youth attending 
college, but advocates rather that the quality of intellectual activity in our 
colleges and universities should be raised. 

II. The second and even more common argument frequently advanced for 
Federal intervention into higher education through a scholarship program is 
that we must get more of our able youth to go to college, and that Federal 
scholarships are necessary in order to induce them to do so. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has advanced this conten- 
tion as the basic reason for the administration’s proposal for a Federal scholar- 
ship program and has cited the round figure of 200,000 as the number of our 
ablest students who are not getting a college education. 

What are the facts? 

The Committee on Manpower Resources for National Security said in its 
report 4 years ago (December 18, 1953), “The record shows that our system 
does, on the average, provide for the education of the more talented people of 
the population.” 

The most recent report on last year’s crop of high school graduates reveals 
that over two-thirds of the most able students were planning to enter college 
last fall. Using figures from a study by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N. J., Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, of the University of Chicago, on 
February 24, at the American Association of School Administrators meeting in 
St. Louis, indicated that in the upper quartile of ability of last year’s high school 
graduates three-fourths of the males and three-fifths of the females were esti- 
mated to have entered college; that over one-half of the second quartile in 
ability and about one-tenth of the third quartile likewise sought admission. 
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Dr. Havighurst estimated that 60,000 boys out of the 285,000 in the upper 
quartile of male high school graduates did not enter college. He further esti- 
mated that, of those 60,000, at least one-third had such poor habits, character, 
or background as to make them undesirable college students, and that the other 
40,000 were largely boys that lacked motivation or interest in pursuing further 
education. It should be added here that there were certainly many among 
them who were either (1) drafted into the armed services or (2) deeply inter- 
ested in some trade or vocation, which not only required no college training 
but offered as great or greater, and certainly more immediate, financial reward 
than those derived from positions requiring college training. 

Still others unquestionably come from environments in which neither parents 
nor associates consider college-going to have prestige or vocational value. 

Thus, while intelligence test scores or scholastic aptitude scores might indi- 
eate that most of these 60,000 boys could do college grade work, they do not 
indicate that they have any desire to go to college or are interested in academic 
studies or a professional career. 

Many recent studies have indicated that it is a lack of motivation and not 
financial inability that causes most of the discontinuance of education by high- 
ability youth. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
indicated that this was the most pervasive barrier: Dr. Dael Wolfle of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, in testifying before the 
congressional Joint Atomic Energy Committee, indicated that this was probably 
the more important factor; Utah’s State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
told the House Committee on Education and Labor last year that lack of motiva- 
tion was the chief barrier; and a recent study of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education indicated that only 17 percent of the non-college-going, high- 
ability youth (less than 3 percent of the upper two deciles) gave financial 
reasons as their reason for not continuing. 

It must also be remembered that those youth of college ability, who are drafted 
or who volunteer for the services in the years immediately following high school 
graduation, may decide to go to college when released from active duty. 

As the earlier mentioned report of the Committee on Manpower Resources 
for National Security pointed out, it is not essential for all students of high 
mental ability to go through the process of formal higher education. In a free 
suciety, such as ours, education to the limit of a student’s ability is a privilege 
but has not yet become a duty, as it is in the directed society of the U. S. S. R. 

There is the further important point, made last month by Dr. Milton Hisen- 
hower, that some of our non-college-going youth of high ability are actually ill- 
prepared to enter college because of attitudes and skills not developed in ele- 
mentary and secondary years (and also because of some attitudes developed 
against academic pursuits). Dr. Eisenhower went further in suggesting that 
colleges should force appropriate changes in the high school curriculum and 
urged college presidents to set higher admission standards in demonstrated 
proficiency in English, foreign language, mathematics, science, and history. 

From these and other studies, the chamber concluded that Federal scholar- 
ships not only are not necessary but would not be an effective means of getting 
any greater proportion of our high-ability youth to go to college. This conclusion 
is further supported by the number of unused scholarships and student loan 
funds. 

If Federal scholarships were needed, and if they would be an effective solu- 
tion to a presumed need for more college-going students, such a Federal program 
would even then be a dangerous Federal intervention. Direct Federal scholar- 
ships make the recipients wards of the State and invite untold political manipu- 
lations. 

To quote the commission on financing higher education of the Association of 
American Universities (Nature and Needs of Higher Education, 1952): 

“The strength of higher education is founded upon its freedom and upon the 
country’s freedom, for without that freedom, its attraction to intelligence, its 
capacity to stimulate investigation and originality, its power to produce free 
men who will guide our country wisely, and serve it well, will wither. It is 
this freedom that must be protected if it becomes dependent upon any domi- 
nant support, no matter how beneficient or how enlightened that support may 
presently appear to be. Such independence will be threatened if higher educa- 
tion is subjected to further influence from the Federal Government. * * * In 
these fields (social sciences and humanities) public opinion is notoriously given 
to snap judgment and in them centralized control could be used to do great 
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damage. * * * Direct Federal control would in the end produce uniformity, 
mediocrity, and compliance.” 

Even the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School shared 
this distrust of the Federal approach to support of higher education and advised 
that the Federal Government “should not at the present time * * * undertake 
to provide new scholarships * * * for undergraduate students.” 

And the National Science Foundation last fall was reported in the New York 
Times (November 24, 1957) as “opposed to a huge Federal scholarship program” 
or to “a token scholarship program such as the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was rumored last week to be considering.” 

It should be further noted that college leaders do not generally favor such a 
Federal scholarship program. Officials of land-grant colleges and State colleges 
so indicated in a resolution last November, as was testified before this com- 
mittee on February 27, by Dr. John Taylor Caldwell. 

Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, president of the Association of American Colleges, has 
repeatedly stated his objections to a Federal scholarship program, and the asso- 
ciation rejected a resolution for such action at its annual meeting. 

From these many facts and opinions, the national chamber has concluded 
that a program of Federal scholarships is neither necessary nor desirable, but 
that the more effective, long-range measures in the form of tax incentives should 
be undertaken. At the same time, the chamber concurs with the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School in urging additional State 
and local effort and additional private support not only in the form of gifts and 
scholarships but by making other resources available. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, the national chamber proposes congressional action, not 
for mass scholarships or grants-in-aid to the States, but for the stimulation of 
local and individual initiative to improve education through— 

1. Expansion of the program and the budget of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

2. Continuation of the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 

3. Amendment of Federal tax laws to provide increased tax incentives. 

4. Payment by Federal agencies to colleges and universities of the full costs 
of research, training, or services for which the agencies contract with them. 

5. Continuation of the college housing loan program with additional obliga- 
tional authority and amended as recommended by the administration. 


(Off the record.) 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We shall stand adjourned until 3 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 3 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Exxuiorr. The subcommittee will resume. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. David C. Hanna, manager of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce education department. 

Mr. Hanna, you may present your statement. We have a copy of 
the statement that was originally prepared by Mr. Kennicott, but he 
got grounded on the way; and Mr. Hanna will summarize, I believe 

e said earlier, the statement for Mr. Kennicott. 

You may proceed, Mr. Hanna. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID C. HANNA, MANAGER, EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hanna. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that Mr. Ken- 
nicott could not be here; but, the weather being what it is, he is in 
Syracuse, and there he stays. 

Mr. Extiorr. Please give us a little of your background before you 
start, Mr. Hanna. 
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Mr. Hanna. My name is David C. Hanna, and I have been with 
the State chamber now for about 114 years. I have a master’s and 
a doctor’s degree in the field of educational research and school admin- 
istration, and have spent some 12 years in work relating to the local 
schools at 3 different levels, the State department of public instruc- 
tion in Ohio, the Teachers Association of Ohio, and a local school 
system of a rather considerable size in Illinois as a director of research. 

Then I moved into the State chamber as the manager of the educa- 
tion department some 114 years ago. 

I would like to ask that this testimony be put in the record as it is, 
and then I will work from that. I will not read it to you, but I would 
like to highlight some of the particular things and, of course, be sub- 
ject to whatever questions you care to ask of me. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Following the oral testimony of Mr. Hanna, the record 
will carry the complete statement of Mr. Hiram L. Kennicott, Jr., 
the statement prepared for the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hanwa. I would like to tell you, first, a little about what Illi- 
nois is doing in the field of education, and, of course, what the Illinois 
State chamber is doing. 

I want to recognize first that, perhaps, we consider Illinois as a 
“have” State, rather than a “have not” State, and therefore it might 
seem that some of these things that we do in the field of education in 
Illinois are a little easier to do than in other States, but, nevertheless, 
things are happening in Illinois that are costing considerable in the 
way of money. 

The enrollment in all of the schools throughout the State of Illinois, 
speaking generally, has been on a considerable increase from the grade 
schools right on up through high school and into college. All these 
increases are costing money. ‘The citizens of Illinois, of course, are 
like all other citizens, and they are watchful and concerned about their 
expenditures. 

So, simply because Illinois, perhaps, is a more wealthy State than 
some others, it does not mean we just get what we want by saying we 
need some assistance and some more money. 

I think you will be interested in some of the figures that are in the 
testimony with reference to enrollment. The average daily attend- 
ance in the grade schools and high schools has been increasing rather 
consistently and stands now about 42 percent greater than it did some 
13 years ago. The same thing is true at the high-school education 
level, and it is very clear from all of our prognosis that enrollment in 
the universities and colleges will double Lamon now and the 1970s. 

The State of Illinois has, happily, faced up to this situation in a 
very realistic manner. We have increased our State support for pub- 
lic schools on a per pupil basis from $120 to $200 per year in just the 
last 7 years since the war. 

We have now appropriated in the State of Illinois some $272 million 
of State aid, or assistance, to local school systems for this current bien- 
nium compared, for example, with the figure we have in our testimony 
of $84 million 10 years ago. 

Several things happened during this last biennium which were 
extremely important in the total picture. We found, for example, 
that there were many school systems—in the neighborhood of 125 to 
150—that simply had exhausted their bonding power but still needed 
many classrooms. The State faced up to that and appropriated a 
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$10 million construction fund to assist these, what we might call 
strapped, school districts. 

Looking at another entirely different problem, the State of Illinois 
and its legislature realized that the junior colleges are becoming more 
important in Illinois. They were being supported at only $100 per 
pupil but at this last general session those funds were raised to $200 
per pupil on a State aid basis. Recognizing, too, that the enrollment 
increases at the universities were well on their way, the legislature ap- 
proved a $248 million bond issue which is to be presented to the people 
in November, and it also looked at the scholarship situation and es- 
tablished a $600,000 State scholarship program which will ultimately 
provide about 1,000 scholarships to the very capable and other needy 
students. 

This scholarship plan is just now going into operation. Some 
14,000 pupils took the examinations about 3 weeks ago, and their 
scores are now being arrived at, and ultimately it will be down to a 
situation where we will be providing, at the State level, about 1,000 
scholarships to be used, incidentally, in Illinois colleges and univer- 
sities, but without any other limitation. 

Mrs. Green. What is the average value of those scholarships? 

Mr. Hanna. Well, that would be about $600. $600,000 and 1,000 
scholarships would be about $600, give or take a little bit. 

So, the 1,000 number will not necessarily follow through. In other 
words, we are talking about $600. 

All of these things have happened that I have just run through 
within the past 1 year at the State level in Illinois, and without the 
poomptes of a question that came > this morning, I think you will 

nd in the text a statement about what the State chamber is doing. 
The State chamber in every one of those proposals which I have men- 
tioned of State aid increasing at the public school level, at the junior 
college level, it has supported them. 

The State bond issue was approved by the board of directors this 
morning, I think. I am not there, but I think it was, and all of these 
things T lovee just talked about indicating to you the State’s interest 
was widely supported by the State Chamber of Commerce in Illinois. 

We spoke our piece, and publicized our stand all the way down the 
line. In other words, we felt these things were necessary, and we felt 
we had to support them and we were quite anxious to do just exactly 
that. 

In addition to that kind of activity of the State chamber there is a 
considerable amount of research and study with reference to educa- 
tion going on in the State chamber of commerce. I did not bring a 
series of brochures but as a matter of fact, for example, in October we 
published a 20-page brochure entitled “Why and How Illinois Busi- 
ness is Helping Higher Education,” the result of a study that we 
made on some 436 businesses in Illinois as to just what they were doing 
to help higher education, how, when, and where they provided the 
money, looking at it from the standpoint of a large business, and small 
business, right down even to the individual person. We took a ran- 
dom sample and found some extremely interesting things, and reported 
this. 

A brochure which has been distributed to the extent of about 24,000 
copies in quantity to the various key university officials has been made. 
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We have been taking in the State chamber of commerce a very care- 
ful and earnest look at the teacher recruitment situation, and have been 
cooperating wholeheartedly with the State department of public in- 
struction in a statewide drive for more and better teachers, and in this 
connection we have just within the past 2 months put out 2 different 
reports dealing with teachers’ salaries and teacher salary schedules. 
One of these is a reference of about 20 pages in length, where we have, 
in addition to summarizing trends and following what is happening, 
provided the exact facts for 587 school districts in Illinois and the 
immediate Midwest area. 

This report was disseminated throughout the State and to super- 
intendents and boards of education and provided a rather considerable: 
amount of help to local boards, as they were thinking and talking about 
their teacher salary schedules for this next year. 

At the same time we did something which was not quite so popular 
with certain of the teacher groups, but we produced another brochure 
entitled “Incentive Pay Plans for Teachers Do Work,” telling the 
story that there should be some means whereby the superior teachers 
could be rewarded in a concrete way more than the run-of-the-mine 
teachers or somebody that you might even call a poor teacher. 

This report was a study of what is being done successfully in many 
school systems throughout the country. I say “many,” and that is a 
relative word, because there are not nearly so many school systems as 
we would like to see, but it is more than some of the teachers think 
ought to be permitted because they do not like the merit rating plans, 
but these brochures were spread around and are in use. 

Mrs. Green. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hanna. I think that the fact we have had a rather broad pur- 
chasing order of these things tells a story of some very definite interest. 
We distribute ordinarily a little over 15,000 to our membership. 
From that point they are available either on request or purchase order, 
and each of those 2 latter brochures have been sold at 10 cents apiece 
in a total quantity of 3,000 of them distributed on the average of about 
8 per order. 

So, they are being spread around, I think, rather noticeably. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the name of it ? 

Mr. Hanna. One of them is Teachers’ Salary Schedule for School 
ee and the other is Incentive Pay Plans for Teachers Do 

ork. 

Mr. Evxiorr. Both pertaining to the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Hanna. Both pertaining to the program of paying teachers 
and their relationship. 

Mrs. Green. The incentive-pay plan was the one in which I was 
particularly interested. 

Mr. Hanna. I would have to correct what I said about “in Tllinois.” 

In the case of the incentive pay plans we have some reports from 
Illinois because there are a few such programs going on, but then we 
went around to the other parts of the country and got samples and 
examples and recommendations from all over the place, but our distri- 
bution is particularly in Illinois, and our interest is particularly in 
Illinois, of course. 

Mr. Extiorr. I would like to have a copy of that brochure on incen- 
tive pay plans also. 
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Mr. Hanna. This, then, is the kind of thing that we are doing, and 
there is more in the picture. We are taking a look at the moment at 
compulsory education, because there is some feeling on the part of 
some of our members that even though we are right with the rest of 
the States, in the 7 to 16 age range there are several under-16 children 
in any given school system who are in serious trouble personally, and 
who perhaps might be allowed under some supervision to be out 
working. 

We have not jelled in our thinking there, but we are in the process 
of studying that one. 

We also are very much concerned about the college admission stand- 
ards that are in existence in all of our colleges. I had lunch yesterda 
with a man who has done a little pilot work in this particular field, 
and he said there is going to be a very definite and complete study 
that we will be making in the next several months. 

I might say to you something that is not in the report here. We 
have been working very closely and carefully with the Illinois School 
Problems Commission, which is a legislative commission, annual 2- 

ear program. It is permanent now, and we are working with the 
Te islative commission on higher education. 
he procedure we use pretty largely in Illinois on some of the 
major commissions is that they become the receivers of reports and 
research, opinions and recommendations from all organizations, and 
people such as the Illinois State chamber, the teachers’ association, 
and they then take all these things on a testimonial basis. 

They make their own studies in these particular legislative com- 
missions, and they come up with a rather extensive program which 
they recommend to the General Assembly in Illinois. 

Sioa one of the previous things I mentioned to you that Illinois 
did this last year came by way of the legislative commission’s recom- 
mendations to the general assembly. That is not a mandated program. 
We do not have to operate through them, and we do not always operate 
through them. We will write our own bills on occasion, and try to 
tell our story, but the point that I am trying to make is that we do try 
to work very closely with the legislative commission, the State 
chamber, and many other organizations operating in the field in the 
same general way. 

This, I think, gives you a little bit of a picture of Illinois and its 
problems and what it is doing. There is going to be a continuous 
situation with reference to State aid. The needs are there, the school 
systems are there, the pupils will come. The births in Illinois on an 
annual basis have increased 105 percent between 1935 and 1956. 
Therefore, we have not even reached a plateau. So it looks as if we 
can expect enrollment increases and to have more money to be spent 
locally, and from the State for many years to come. 

Only about 22 percent of the funds available to local school dis- 
tricts in Illinois comes from the State itself by way of special State 
aid, or a general program. 

Mr. nna. The remaining 78 percent is generally made up 77 
biological operation and 1 percent through a few of the Federal aid 
programs. 

We are running into some problems in Illinois on that 77 percent, 
because most of the money available locally comes from property taxes, 
and many of our citizens feel that the property is as heavily loaded 
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taxwise as it can be, and they, of course, are looking more and more to 
the State for assistance. 

We have taken quite a serious study of this property-assessment 
penarann, and we were very instrumental in getting through the legis- 

ature, this past year, recommendations which would make ee 
assessment better and more equal and more complete on a local basis, 
and we also went through quite a hassle in the general assembly be- 
cause not everyone agreed with us in attempting to get what we call 
township multipliers, which is a mathematical attempt to equate 
equalization, equate property assessments at the township level within 
the counties. 

It is not known yet whether our plan is going to do the job we think 
it is going todo. We haven’t had time to test it out. 

This is the program in Illinois, and it very quickly runs through the 
program of the State chamber, carried on by the education committee, 
and to the board of directors for its approval. We have come up then 
in what I have to tell you to the recommendations that the Illinois 
State Chamber has with reference to Federal aid. I don’t think that 
it. is necessary for me to take a great deal of time on these 
recommendations. 

Perhaps it would be better to skim them and you might want to raise 
some particular questions. 

Earlier I spoke to the chairman and indicated that our reeommenda- 
tions follow rather closely certain of the recommendations of the na- 
tional chamber, but I would hesitate to say officially here, again think- 
ing of some questions that occurred this morning, their programs is not 
our program. Our program is not necessarily theirs. We are members 
of the national chamber but we are completely autonomous in our 
thinking and our development of ideas. We occasionally differ mark- 
edly with them in these particular discussions, and in this particular 
thinking on Federal aid we are rather close in our agreement and in 
our recommendations with the national chamber. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Hanna, do you approve or endorse the some 5 or 
6 specific recommendations that the national chamber made? 

Mr. Hanna. There were 1 or 2 there which we did not study be- 
— we felt that they were probably not in our realm of general 
thinking. 

For aE we did not discuss the college loan program. The 
thinking of our group was—the loan for housing, that is—the think- 
ing of our group was that we perhaps were not involved, or we didn’t 
have as much to do with it and it was one thing that we did not talk 
about. We did not make a recommendation with reference to certain 
of the President’s committees. We felt that was not our place, per- 
haps, that this was Illinois and we were talking and thinking about 
Illinois. Perhaps that was not something that we should do. We 
very firmly agreed—I don’t want to say it that way because I don’t 
want you to get the impression that the Illinois State Chamber is 
mocking the national chamber—we believe that the National Science 
Foundation should have the fivefold increase that is proposed. We 
are extremely anxious to see the very successful program at the high- 
school level broadened in the base so that the teachers of elementary 
and the teachers of the college level will have the same kind of oppor- 
tunities that are now being given to high-school teachers in the way of 
bettering their science teaching and curriculum. 
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We are very firm in our belief that is in the picture. We have then 
gone through some of these other things and in 2 or 3 of these cases they 
are the same as the national chamber. We think that there ought to 
be some opportunity for the teachers to deduct under controlled situ- 
ations, in a certain maximum amount, money that they have to spend 
for their own advancement in the way of evening school and summer 
school programs and that kind of thing, very definite controls to be 
established and we feel that now teachers of course can deduct certain 
of these expenses, if they are required in order to keep their job. 

We feel that should be broadened. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Hanna, about your third recommendation 
wherein, and I will quote: 

The Illinois State chamber urges increased incentives for individuals and cor- 
porations to offer financial support to institutions of higher education. 

Without reading what you have said under that recommendation, 
I would like to say that it is my recollection that individuals and cor- 
porations are now entitled to deduct their gross earnings up to a total 
of 30 percent for gifts to certain specified and qualified institutions, 
such as the institutions of higher education. Is that approximately 
correct ? 

Mr. Hanna. Yes. I think there are a series of numbers, such as 
corporations are allowed 5 percent of money before income taxes, 
individuals are 20. Sometimes it can be moved up to 30. There are a 
series of proposals that don’t completely gel to the 30. Basically, 
what you said is right. 

Also, in the same context, very few individuals are contributing that 
much and very few corporations are putting out more than about | per- 
cent. The average is 1 percent of their income. So that perhaps 
this recommendation seems just a little bit innocuous because they are 
not doing now what they are permitted to do but our thinking there 
was that if you make it possible at the maximum level for increases, 
maybe some of these other things will change too, and the corporations 
and individuals will take that into account and will move up the 
line. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you recommend that the figure, whether it be 20 
or 30 or whatever it is, as to total percentage, that that figure be 
increased ? 

Mr. Hanna. That would be one of what we are talking about, in- 
centives. I think we would go a little bit farther and attempt to make 
a little bit more helpful for the smaller company to contribute a little 
beyond the level it is doing now. 

In other words, you think of 2 different companies, 1 very large, 
1 very small. It is quite a different thing to do a certain amount of 
money in one case and the same amount in another. Our incentives 
perhaps have not gelled to the point of saying specifically we are going 
to do this or that, but we certainly believe we should entertain 
thoughtful consideration of making it more, not lucrative, but more 
of a good thing for contributions to come from our businesses. 

Our study showed, for example, that the larger companies did more 
naturally. They tried to do more. They spread their money out. 
They participated in more findings. We found a very definite interest 
on the part of the businesses of our membership in the way of contrib- 
uting funds. Some of them, rather largely toward the scholarship 
level, but others in the way of capital money to universities and so on. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. There is one observation with respect to that matter 
that I would like to make at this time. In areas of the country where 
there are not any large businesses, or at least very few, and where 
you have some colleges, the college people tell me that their contribu- 
tions from business are very, very small. It seems there is a tendency, 
which I guess is actually a human tendency, for contributions to be 
made near the city of the legal situs of the corporation rather than out 
in the field. I think a business that has a plant, we will say, at X town, 
is more likely to contribute to a college in X town than it is to people 
who buy the products in some other State, or two States removed. 

If we are to get anything like an even distribution of corporate gifts 
for this very beneficial purpose to our higher educational institutions 
we are going to have to do, I think, a considerable amount of addi- 
tional education among ourselves as to what is the best manner of 
handling it. 

Mr. Pes I think perhaps there would be a couple of statements 
I could make as a result of our own studies in response to what you 
have said. We did find a very definite interest on the part of many 
companies that their most immediate obligation, the thing they 
wanted to do was to assist in their own community or near their com- 
munity, broadened to some extent to an area because a college in X 
town does serve A, B, C, Y, and Z, in the immediate surrounding 
territory. 

There was a definite trend there among certain companies to do just 
exactly that. That wasn’t the total score, though, because some com- 
panies make a particular plan of analyzing what colleges and univer- 
sities their employees have come from in the case where they have 
come from a college or university. Then they disseminate some of 
their contributions in that particular manner. 

That is a little bit broader than what we are talking about, just one 
particular town. 

Mr. Hanna. Illinois is 1 of 39 States, I believe, that has a State 
fund-raising association for the private colleges. About 450 com- 
panies of all sizes contribute to this State fund-raising association, 
whose offices are in Chicago, incidentally, and who were quite cooper- 
ative in our study of business assistance. This money then goes out 
on a formula basis that is arrived at in the State fund-raising associ- 
ation, related pretty generally to enrollment and 1 or 2 other factors. 
Some companies have been very much interested in that means of con- 
tribution because it takes away from them the need to make these 
decisions you mentioned, or the need to determine who needs more 
than the next fellow does, and some companies have spoken out very 
firmly that they believe that that has been a tremendous help. 

On the other hand, there are other directors in foundations that like 
to make their own analysis and make their own determinations, so 
that there are a series of ways to do this business of contributing and 
by our efforts in terms of the report in our study, there apparently 
has been a very good climate provided among our own company 
membership, et cetera, about education, and about contribution to 
higher education. 

T have to file somewhere in the neighborhood of 100 letters from the 
university and college officials of the State of Illinois directly thank- 
ing us for this particular kind of effort, I am not trying to break 
my arm but it is one of those things that was well received on the part 
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of the people around and the universities themselves were very thank- 
ful for that and bought up a very considerable quantity, in the thou- 
sands, to use as part of their selling piece as they went out and 
knocked on the doors of the individuals and the businesses. 

Then the fourth point that we have here that is on the affirmative 
side, and on page 8, has to do with the thing that was mentioned 
earlier today, the possibility for parents, children, or other people 
who support children, at the university and college level, to deduct 
a certain amount, again, under controlled circumstances, a certain 
amount of tuitions and fees that are being spent to put these children 
through college and university. 

We did not take a stand particularly with reference to certain of 
the bills, but we were very much aware of the education committee 
that one of the more common proposals, recommendations, is this busi- 
ate of 30 percent credit and deductions with a maximum annually 
of $450. 

It was our feeling that this kind of program would undoubtedly 
make it possible for the colleges and universities to raise tuition fees 
to more nearly what is the true cost of education, without taking the 
chance of removing from the future enrollment some of those very 
capable pupils who came from homes that just simply did not have 
enough money to get the increasing costs of tuition. There was a 
little bit of disturbance on the part of our education committee, be- 
cause they also were aware that this kind of a propore) in the long 
run probably helped the wealthier family more than it did the poorer 
family, and there was some discussion as to just how strongly we 
wanted to go to support it but the final decision was that the good 
of this idea outweighed some of the disturbances that they had recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Hanna, let me say this to you: I have no oppo- 
sition to that approach whatsoever. I think it might be fairly helpful. 
My mind goes back to the fact that there are Poop scattered all 
over this country who had the background of an Abraham Lincoln, 
we will say, from very poor saiaantian, and my mail is reinforcing 
upon me my understanding of the unemployment roles in certain 
areas of the country, and that there can be and is want and privation. 

What are we going to do for those children? Some of them are 
bright as pins. { have seen them myself. Your program here—a lot 
of it at least down to now—I find myself in agreement with. It 
seems you leave off when you get down to where the need is really 
great, that you tend to leave off. You are an educator. You are a 
very bright young fellow. I would like to have your comment on that. 

I will say to you to begin with, you can’t sell me the answer that 
every boy who is mentally prepared, and who wants to go to college, 
can go under existing circumstances, because my own investigations 
indicate that he cannot. We have a very great responsibility here, 
to try to find out if there is something that we should do, and if there 
is something that we can do in this field. 

at are your recommendations? You are an educator. What 
are your recommendations for this poor boy or poor girl who really 
comes from desperately poor circumstances? The figures show that 
there are still a million families, I believe, or 2 million families in 
America who have less than a thousand dollars income per year. How 
will we help those people ? 

98049—58—pt. 3——17 
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We deduct taxes. We give additional exemptions to the middle 
class, as you recommend. What do you recommend for these brains 
that are in the lower levels of the economic strata ? 

Mr. Hanna. When you speak in terms of a general thing, you can 
try to do 2 or 3 things and make 2 or 3 suggestions. Of course in 
the long run it comes down to an tadividual case. We can’t talk 
exactly in an individual case. I think the series of scholarships is 
one of the answers. The scholarships are being offered by business 
and industry. The scholarships in Illinois that are now being offered, 
of course I recognize that they will not take the total cost of a child 
going to college. One thousand dollars or six hundred dollars just 
won't do the job. It will hardly do the job at our State university. 
But that is one part, certainly. 

We have not gone into a discussion at the State level of the loan 
possibilities but I am convinced that that is coming for us to con- 
sider and for the State of Illinois to consider in the near future, 
perhaps during the next biennium. 

I would hesitate even to guess what, for example, State chambers 
feeling would be on it. I could speak personally as to what I feel. 

But I do feel that there is a very good chance that idea is going 
to have to be considered very carefully, and it is quite likely that 
there will be in the future, in many States, including perhaps Illinois, 
some kind of a State loan program available for pupils of the kind 
that you speak. 

We, gad I, I think, will not at this stage of the game go to the 
next step of being willing to accept Federal scholarships, or a Federal 
loan which, of course, is what you are leading up to when you talk 
about series of possibilities somewhere along the line, what do we do, 
how many opportunities are there, where do we finally have to stop? 

I for one stop short, and you will find in here our own seokineltde. 
tion that we do not at this time go into the business of Federal 
scholarships. 

I am not sure that I can completely state my own feelings or that I 
could completely document the State chamber’s beliefs with reference 
to this Federal scholarship, or the Federal loan, which we haven’t 
even talked about, except to say that I and the State chamber have 
very firmly come to the belief that education basically is a State func- 
tion, with powers and duties and responsibilities being delegated to 
the local communities and local boards of education, and except in 
very unusual circumstances, some of which we could point out, this 
business of education is not a Federal function. 

I am very much aware that there are some problems in terms of 

national defense, that there are some particular situations, such as 
federally impacted districts, which lend us some credence in talking 
about a national idea, but I for one am extremely reluctant to accept 
that kind of an answer at this stage of the game. Certainly the State 
chamber itself has consistently opposed the Federal programs and 
Federal operations. 

I haven’t answered you because I am not sure that I know the 
answer. I think that we keep on making opportunities available for 
as many of these people as possible in all phases, including perhaps the 
loans, and then recognize that even the poor people, or particularly 
the poor people, the poor children, will want to and will be able to 
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augment whatever they can get by their own efforts, summers and after 
school. 

I don’t need to bore you pation) aly with my own experience, but 
my family eupportes me so far as college was concerned for only 1 
year. The GI bill supported me for 4, and my wife, and my children, 
and I took care of the other 3 years myself by working evenings and 
summers, et cetera. , 

Frankly, I am very much of the opinion that anybody who is 
capable of doing so and has the energy to do so profits rather consid- 
erably from that kind of experience and considerably more than some- 
body else who rides along on having all the money available, so I 
think that is one part certainly of securing the money. 

Mrs. Green. Right at that point I am inclined to agree with what 
you have said, with this possible exception, and I would like your 
comment : 

That is if you take a person who is extremely ty and that. per- 
son does have to work 6 hours a day, or any number that you might 
happen to think of a week, is there the chance that instead of his com- 
ing out of college as an extremely well educated and extremely capa- 
ble person, perhaps one of the creative scientists, or one who could 
make real contributions to humanity, he becomes a mediocre sort. of 
problem ? 

Mr. Hanna. I think it would be very possible for something like 
that to happen as you have laid it down, that is, somebody who might 
have to work 6 hours a day during a period of time and have to go to 
school 6 hours a day and do that for a long period of time. 

Energy would eventually disappear. Time for studies would 
eventually be gone. I think there is a series of circumstances like 
that where that could happen. I can’t be taken, however, to the next 
stage of the thing and go beyond, the recognition that education in 
my firm belief is a State matter, with all of the work being done at 
the local level as much as possible. I don’t know the answers to cer- 
tain of these problems and certain of these situations, but I am awfully 
anxious in my own thinking that the Federal Government be kept as 
much as possible out of local affairs, and local problems at the educa- 
tion or as is possible. I can’t answer you because I know there 
will be situations, there is no question but what there will be situations 
like that arising, and it is entirely possible that with the scholarship, 
and the loan possibilities and some fruitful work, too, that there will 
be cases of just simply still not having enough money to do the job. 
When that happens, I guess you look for Santa Claus some place 
in the community, who can help to underwrite, et cetera. 

I know that that has happened, too. There will be many of our 
businesses to provide summer and evening work, particularly for those 
that are doing preparation which will become fruitful to that particu- 
lar business after they have a vested interest in that particular child. 

It is not. only just scholarships. It will be actual work experience. 

Mrs. Green. Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Hanna. Well, with the exception of 1 or 2 things that I would 
close with, yes. Whatever you would like to do. I am watching the 
man behind me, too, who has a particular problem. You can see here 
what we have with reference to certain of our oppositions. I don’t 
need to go into them because they are there—the grant-in-aid business, 
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the matching business. That is not new to you at all. Iam amenable 
to whatever you want. 

Mrs. Green. I find myself in agreement with many things you have 
said. I have found myself over the years in disagreement with the 
position that the chamber of commerce has taken, but from part of 
the testimony that I heard this morning and from this afternoon’s 
testimony, I think that progress is being made. 

Mrs. Green. On page 9 your state chamber reaffirms its opposition 
to any Federal assistance in the field of school-building construction. 
We have had a recent piece of legislation introduced to build post 
offices by the Federal Government in an antirecession measure. We 
have had bills and speeches on the floor of the House for a speedup on 
public works programs, on the Federal highway program, as an 
antirecession measure. 

Has your Illinois State Chamber of Commerce looked at the school- 
construction legislation in this light, and would you oppose it simply 
as an antirecession measure ? 

Mr. Hanna. We have not looked at school construction as an anti- 
recession measure. Were we to do so, it is my opinion that the answer 
would still be the same: Opposition to Federal aid for school-building 
construction. 

We appeared here exactly 1 year ago before a different committee 
talking about Federal aid to school-building construction, and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen and our witness had quite an interesting afternoon of 
it, rm also at lunch. We would still be opposing that, I am very 
positive. 

My answer to several of the things you might ask me along those 
lines is repetitive. Education in our mind, with very, very few excep- 
tions, is a State function, with authority and responsibility being 
delegated to local districts. 

The State chamber has taken no position with reference to the Post 
Office recommendations. I doubt very much that it will do so. I 
think we look upon some of the highway business and the post office 
business as more nearly a responsibility at the Federal level. We do 
not accept the idea of education at a Federal level, with very few ex- 
ceptions, one of them being the federally impacted district situation, 
with which we agree if you don’t carry us too far on that point. 

I think that the allotment ratios have been out of line with the 
actual costs under the federally impacted districts, but at least we 
certainly have agreed with that idea. 

There are 1 or 2 other things I would say, had we been discussing 
vocational education and education in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, we 
would quite likely have agreed with that program. We do not agree 
with the continuation of it at thistime. We think 40 years of stimula- 
tion of vocational education is sufficient. 

So I would have to answer, I think, that if you were to interpret it 
and carry it a long way, we would not accept it as a good, sensible 
antirecession ore 

Mrs. Green. You are very emphatic that education is not a Federal 
responsibility. Studies of the selective-service rejection rate for fail- 
ure to pass the selective-service tests show that in Oregon in 1955, 
2.1 percent were rejected, and in another State as high as 45 percent 
were rejected. There are no statistics and no surveys have ever been 
made which show that the youngsters of one State are inherently 
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brighter than those of another State, but it is a well-known fact. that 
the facilities, equipment, and programs have not been as good in some 
States as they have been in other States. 

I have a letter from General Hershey in which he finally said, 
“Yes, it is true that if people are not willing to pay in dollars and 
cents for education, they may pay for it in blood In this letter he 
also admitted that in time of war, where they had to get a large number 
quickly in the draft, those States that have had a good educational 
program do send more to the service to be shot at. . 

How can you say that education, then, is not a Federal responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Hanna. I can only say it because I believe it. I do not know 
that I can document it any differently from the other side of the fence. 
I am very much aware that there is a decided difference among States 
and among areas with reference to educational development and with 
reference to school-building construction, talking about the have and 
have-not States, and so on. I can only come back and be dogmatic 
about it. I still believe, those problems notwithstanding, it is the 
responsibility basically of the States to do the job of educating its 
children. Some of the very States that might be shown to be needing 
school-building construction assistance or who might be shown to 
be in this situation with reference to the draft and the rejection of 
people, even though they perhaps do not have the per person amount 
of money that Illinois or some other States have, have not been doing 
as much as they could. 

Mrs. Green. I agree with that. 

Mr. Hanna. I feel that before we ever get to the next phase of 
having the Federal Government step in, States should be doing at 
least a minimum equal amount of effort. To pin it down just one 
step further to show you what I mean perhaps a little bit better, the 
State of Illinois has a 5-percent limitation on bonds for school-building 
construction. Other States—I could name some, but at the moment 
they do not come to me except one of them, Indiana—other States 
have limitations of 2, 214, or 3 percent on their bonding power. They 
will get to the end of the road and need assistance much more quickly 
than Illinois will, and yet those States have not been equated in their 
effort. They are not doing as much as Illinois is doing. They would 
not be doing as much unless Illinois and these other States each had 
5 percent and each assessed property at about the same level. 

So my only answer is that I think before we can ever do anything 
else or do any other talking about Federal assistance, we have to see 
that all States make the effort they should make and do every possible 
thing they can do. 

Mrs. Green. That could be worked out in the formula, though. 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, it could, but it has not been. 

Mrs. Green. It has been proposed. 

Mr. Hanna. I know it has been proposed, and some effort has been 
made, but to go back to a year ago, for example, when Mr. Freling- 
huysen and I and 2 or 3 other people had lunch after we had testified, 
he and I did not agree, and you can see that we would not agree. I 
am sorry he is not here today. I saw him at noon and spoke to him 
and he thought he would be back. 

But we did come out with an interesting agreement in the long run, 
which was that I personally, not talking about the State chamber 
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now, would believe that if it were possible to develop a program to 
equate the States as to their effort and ability and then look at the 
need for Federal aid and then give Federal aid only to those States 
and areas which need assistance, and not give something to everybody, 
not give anything to Illinois, then I, as a person, would accept more 
seriously some discussion or some idea or some proposal with reference 
to Federal aid. 

I am not sure that the State chamber or my own committee would 
ever agree with me on that at all, but if we could get to the point that 
we had equated States on their efforts and ability, by a formula or 
what you will, and then arrive at the idea that we will not pay every- 
body something, but will assist only where the assistance is truly 
needed as shown by our studies and formula, then you can take me 
to the point where I have to begin to say, “All right, there is a possi- 
bility that there should be some Federal assistance.” 

That is a personal opinion, and I do not know that the State cham- 
ber - that my education committee would ever agree with me on that 
at all. 

Mrs. Green. To go back to the selective-service examinations and 
your position in opposition to Federal aid, how could you maintain 
your position or how could you justify it to the people of my State, for 
example, who have been making the effort over a long period of years 
and who have been spending a sizable part of that income on schools, 
and say that it is perfectly all right: “You educate your youngsters 
and in time of war, because they are educated, we will take a larger 
bunch of them and shoot them.” 

Mr. Hanna. I do not know. 

Mrs. Green. Does this not have to be weighed ? 

Mr. Hanna. I really don’t know how to react to that any more 
than I know how, in my own mind, to answer my teacher friends who 
insist as they talk to me that we cannot be provincial in Illinois, that 
we get a great many move-ins from other States who perhaps do not 
have as good an education as we have in Illinois. We are not the best 
educated State, either. Don’t let me mislead on my thinking there. 
They insist that because other States do supply a lot of the citizens of 
Illinois, it is not merely a State program, but it is a national program. 

I am afraid I am stuck without the real answer to that. I am 
afraid I don’t know. 

Mrs. Green. I think that is one of the arguments for a Federal 


am. 

"At the bottom of page 9, you say that your chamber opposes all 
proposals for Federal grants, and you mention several in graduate 
education. 

Then over on page 12, you also say that you oppose the various 
proposals for Federal scholarships or fellowships at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels of instruction. 

Do you oppose the fellowships out of the National Institutes of 
Health and the other fellowships which have been granted by the 
Federal Government over a period of years? 

Mr. Hanna. I do not think there has ever been any discussion of 
that particular thing so far as the Illinois State chamber committee 
is concerned. I don’t think that I myself am too well versed with 
what has been done to really express my own thinking on it. Is that 
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relating now back to a question you asked this morning with reference 
to the medical field ps research, in that area? If it is, as you were 
asking the question and as I was listening to the answer, I was think- 
ing about what I would have had to say had you asked me the ques- 
tion, and now here it is. 

I have to speak personally again, since there is no State chamber 
action. That is not disturbing to me. I believe that area of health 
and the necessary research along those lines has not been delegated 
away from the Federal Government, either by the Constitution or 
by history. So I step from that point and would say that I am not 
disturbed about that as I would be disturbed about what I would 
consider Federal encroachment with reference to education. 

Mrs. Green. The National Institutes of Health did not come into 
being until 1936. It has not been a historically Federal enterprise. 

Mr. Hanna. It isn’t the date of 1936 or 1787, or whatever that is, 
in the picture. The thing in my mind is the historical understanding 
with reference to Federal Constitution and State constitutions, whose 
responsibility education is. 

Mrs. Green. This is medical education. 

Mr. Hanna. I know, but we are comparing medical education and 
public education, and in my mind I don’t think they are comparable 
as to whose responsibility lies where. 

Mrs. Green. What is the difference between a scholarship at the 
graduate level in medicine and a scholarship at the graduate level 
in science if we need scientists or if we need people in any other single 
area ¢ 

Mr. Hanna. I guess I do not know the answer to that except that 
I go back to something which is here on one of these pages, which 
I do not need to read, page 10, in the middle. I get very much dis- 
turbed as a person, and certainly I think speaking in terms of the 
State chamber of commerce, about the apparent need for assistance 
at the scientist level. If we accept as a premise that the Federal 
Government must assist, then I come back to this sentence which is 
written: Were this true, Federal aid could be equally justified to 
secure more teachers, more nurses, more skilled technicians, more doc- 
tors, more lawyers, more ministers—there are tens of thousands of 
shortage in the ministry—more stenographers, and more of everything 
in human endeavor. 

If we do that, if we accept one area and then move it along and find 
that we have a shortage and a serious shortage perhaps related to 
national defense and national security, then ultimately we get to 
what I have called here “federated education.” I think it is just 
wrong. I cannot necessarily document my belief, but I think it 
is Just wrong. 

Mrs. Green. My question probably is in reverse to your answer. 
You say if we do it in one area, it could be justified for this and that 
other area. You are not opposed, you say, to fellowships or stipends, 
which may amount up to $8,000 per individual, to continue his grad- 
uate work in the field of physical medicine. 

Mr. Hanna, For some unknown reason, there is a difference in my 
owes with reference to the medical field and the education field 
as such. 
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Mrs. Green. I know, but are you opposing it because you do not 
think the Federal Government should be in it, or are you opposing 
it because there are certain fields you do not think it should be in? 

Mr. Hanna. Basically, I think, your first statement... I do not 
think the Federal Government should be in it. Yet of course ao 
have it there, of course. That is, assistance at the medical level in 
the way of education. 

Mrs. Green. Let me ask you about the very sizable amount of money 
which is spent by the military, not only at West Point and Annapolis 
and now the Air Force Academy, but also in the ROTC programs 
and in the tremendous number of military people who are being 
trained at the Federal Government’s expense at civilian places o 
ee | Are you opposed to that? 

Mr. Hanna. No. To me, it is an entirely different concept. It 
is related to a different kind of job, a different kind of work. That 
I consider to be a part of national security and national defense. I 
do not consider some of these other things to be in the same category. 

Mrs. Green. Yet almost all of the top people in the military and 
in science and technology tell us that the next war will not be won by 
the soldier but will be won by the scientists and technicians. If this 
is our defense and we need the scientists and technicians, if you can 
justify as national defense supporting military people, why can we 
not have support for the people who are going to win the next war? 

Mr. Hanna. I suppose that the situation I am in there is to accept 
what is and to fight what isn’t but might be. 

Mrs. Green. Your testimony up to this point has impressed me as 
more logical than that, if I may say so. 

Mr. Hanna. It is like so many things that you can go into. When 
you talk about religion, you can take eeialndy out to a certain point 
and set up all kinds of arguments and they cannot all be knocked 
down. You cannot document everything you believe or everything 
you see. You can’t do it and neither can I doit. 1 think eventually 
you have to get to the point, whether we are talking education or 
religion or some other things, that I believe this is the way it ought 
to be and I can’t necessarily absolutely prove why I say this is so. 

Mrs. Green. We of the committee, if we are to have legislation, 
must be able to do that. 

Mr. Hanna. I would myself be disturbed if I were in your place. 

Mrs. Green. You say on page 12—TI realize this is not your state- 
ment, but what the chamber says: “The facts are that many scholar- 
ships remain unused each year.” 

he testimony which we have, which seems to me has been well 
documented, is that there are no scholarships of any appreciable 
amount which are not used. There are some scholarships of $25 or 
there are some scholarships in particular areas which are not used, 
but that for any scholarship which would really enable a capable 
person to go to college, there is a great deal more demand than the 
number available. 

Mr. Hanna. I do not think I would disagree with that. I am sure 
people who have documented what they have said know what they 
are talking about. However, I can find you and cite you cases of 
relatively remunerative scholarships in Illinois which are not used. 
There are 2 or 3 explanations for it. 
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I think both of these explanations are in the text here. Those 
which are lucrative, shall we say, are well publicized. They are 
known by the guidance people at the high-school level. They are 
known and are publicized by the companies. There are other scholar- 
ships which are not as well publicized, which may not be worth quite 
so many dollars, but which are very worthwhile. There are certain 
sections of the country or certain areas which do not have scholarships 
readily available, and there are certain scholarships which have so 
many built-in limitations that they are available to only a very few 
people, and if nobody in the area is qualified who knows anything 
about it, that is one which sits by. 

That is really what we mean by saying many scholarships remain 
unused. I do not think it is a point that is as important as some 
of the other ideas that we want more scholarships but we want them 
again to come out of the local level and out of the State level and 
no higher than that particular point. 

“Many” is a number rather than a dollar value. 

Mrs. Canam. Is this statement not really misleading, though? 

Mr. Hanna. We did not intend it to be. 

Mrs. Green. Can you cite me any scholarships in Illinois which 
are not used ? 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, I know of one in agriculture, for example, avail- 
able in mid-Illinois which is not used right now, one that I happen 
to know of. 

Mrs. Green. How much money is involved ? 

Mr. Hanna. I think it is $400. I have been told of others, without 
digging in and getting a list of them. We considered for some time 
doing a report on scholarships, a rather thorough cross-reference of 
scholarships available. We found after a sort of pilot look at the 
thing that there were so many it was an impossible job for us to do, 
and we turned it down, plus the fact that there are some other sources 
listing scholarships. 

The only thing we finally come back to in our own thinking is that 
we want more scholarships. Incidentally, not only do we want more 
scholarships, but we feel that it is very important that the companies 
that provide scholarships also provide unrestricted funds to the col- 
leges where these scholarships are taken. Scholarships have a tend- 
ency to load universities down with more people and not helping the 
universities as such. Many of our universities point that out to us. 
We want more assistance at the university level. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Hanna. I will stay as long as you want me to, but I think 
maybe it would be good for me to close with a statement or two here, 
and perhaps refer to page 3. I want to tell you of two circumstances 
which I think relate a little bit to our thinking with reference to 
Federal aid. They are cited on pages 3 and 4. These are both true 
examples, and I can give you the exact place and person if necessary. 

Last year when the discussion came up on school building construc- 
tion, the superintendent of one of our largest school systems in talking 
to me was telling me about a bond issue which was to be sought, a 
rather sizable amount, the second one in 3 years’ time, for school 
building construction. It was to be voted on in April of last year. 
He was telling me some of the experiences they had had in going 
around to the schools and appearing before PTA’s and soon. There 
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seemed to be a rather concerted feeling—they didn’t know how it 
started—on the part of some of the citizens that there was really no 
particular need to get serious about this bond issue which was being 
asked for in this particular city school system because there was so 
much talk a year ago about Federal aid for school building construc- 
tion, why bother about the local bond issue? Apparently the Govern- 
ment was going to help us out, and that would not cost us so much. 

I am not building this up fallaciously. This is a true story. I can 
name you the names. The bond issue was passed, but it was a rather 
close vote. I am sure that the school administration and board of 
education felt that they had an unnecessarily difficult hurdle to over- 
come because of the feeling that if the Federal Government was going 
to assist us on school building construction, why bother ourselves, 
why get concerned? This in spite of the fact, as I say in here, that 
this very system will undoubtedly never qualify for either State aid 
which is available in Illinois, or Federal aid for school building con- 
struction under anything we have ever talked about to this point. 

The second little story is of this same nature, relating to scholar- 
ships. One of our larger member companies has recently been con- 
sidering the development of a rather extensive scholarship program. 
They talked about it for quite a long time. They have done quite a 
bit of studying. They have compared notes with other companies. 
It seemed to be very definitely in the picture. However, just within 
the past few weeks the board of directors of this company has decided 
that because of the apparent interest in Federal scholarships and the 
apparent indication that there is a good chance that sueh will be 
approved, there is some question in the minds of the members of this 
board of directors that any more scholarships will be necessary in the 
Illinois area. If Illinois should get some 700 more out of the Federal 
program, if that is to be true, they better wait and see just what 
the needs are before they go through a program of theirown. So they 
have decided not to inaugurate scholarships from funds of this partic- 
ular company at this time, solely because of the very strong discussion 
and interest here in Washington and other places for Federal 
scholarships. 

I insist to you that I am telling you the true story is those two 
cases. I think they are very indicative of the kind of thing I, per- 
sonally, and the State chamber fear, that as we get into further dis- 
cussions of Federal ideas or Federal aid programs, we tend to discour- 
age at the local level and maybe at the State level, people doing the 
job for themselves. We feel that that is quite a serious trend if it is 
true. If that is to happen, if these two little examples are the case, 
it is very disturbing to us. 

(Off the record.) 

Mrs. Green. I have no question, but I would like to close on a note 
of agreement since I seemed to be in disagreement with most of the 
witnesses today. 

I am in complete agreement with one of the statements in the sum- 
mary that it is wrong to brand Russian education as excellent because 
of certain technological advances while being supercritical of Ameri- 
can education because we were not first in orbiting a satellite. 

I think it would be sad if we base our educational program for the 
next 50 years on that. 

Mr. Exuitorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hanna. 
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Mr. Hanna. Thank you. ace 
(The statement of Hiram L. Kennicott, Jr., for the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HiraM L. KENNICOTT, JR., FOR THE ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is Hiram L. Kennicott, Jr. I am assistant secretary of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., with offices in Chicago. I am presenting this statement on 
behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce which is a statewide business 
association with 15,450 members representing companies located in 408 cities and 
towns in every part of the State of Illinois. These members are engaged in vir- 
tually every type of business and range from the largest corporations to the self- 
employed. Membership also includes several school administrators, among 
them the superintendents of two of the largest cities and of the most populous 
county, as well as many past and present members of local boards of education. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN ILLINOIS 


The State of Illinois has experienced many, if not all, of the difficulties in 
education that are caused by rapid growth, increasing costs, and ever-growing 
demands upon the schools. The people of our State have consistently and suc- 
cessfully met these problems and have, through local and State programs of 
financial support, made distinctive progress. 

During the past 13 years, average daily attendance in the public schools which 
receive some financial support from the State has risen 42 percent, standing at 
1,348,364 pupils in 1956-57. A similar increase in total enrollment has occurred 
in the past 17 years in the public and private institutions of higher education, 
the figure being 164,654 pupils in 1956-57. On the other hand, annual births in 
Illinois rose 105 percent between 1935 and 1956—from 111,884 to 229,571. Ohb- 
viously, the full impact of the increase in our youth population has not yet been 
felt. The 1957 Illinois Legislative Commission on Higher Education, for example, 
has predicted that college and university enrollment will be 344,000 by the 
mid-1970’s. 

To meet the recent increases, both State and local expenditures for schools have 
been markedly raised. In 1948 the State of Illinois guaranteed to each school 
district that it would have at least $120 per pupil in average daily attendance for 
current operation ; just 7 years later the guaranty had been increased to $200 per 
pupil to $200 per pupil and claims upon the State were to be filed in November 
of each school year, instead of 1 year later as had been the case earlier. These 
changes plus increase for special assistance brought about a total State appro- 
priation for public-school expenditures of $272 million for the 1957-59 biennium, 
compared with $84 million 10 years ago. And only about 22 percent of the total 
income for schools now comes from State funds. 

The State of Illinois has taken cognizance of other financial problems. When 
it became apparent that some local school districts were experiencing such 
heavy enrollment increases that their constitutional bonding powers for building 
construction were being exhausted, an appropriation of $10 million was made to 
assist these districts to meet their new classroom needs during the current 
biennium. When it was shown that junior colleges had a definite place in the 
total educational scheme, the amount paid by the State to the junior colleges 
was increased from $100 to $200 per pupil. When it becrme clear that State 
universities (and mental hospitals) were falling behind in their new construc- 
tion, the legislature approved a $248 million bond issue ($167 million for the 
universities) to be voted on by the people in November. Asa result of growing 
interest in scholarship programs, the legislature last year established a $600,000 
State scholarship program which will provide approximately 1,000 scholarships 
next fall to capable and needy students. Each of these legislative actions came 
during the most recent session (1957); they clearly indicate an awareness. of 
the problems and a determination to take care of things at home. 

On the other hand, instances can be cited where citizens, aware of the talk 
about possible Federal grants, adopted a wait-and-see attitude. The superin- 
tendent of one of our largest city school systems, in discussing some of the diffi- 
culties in getting a bond issue for school construction passed last spring, informed 
the State chamber that several citizens had said, “Why bother? It looks like 
the Federal Government is going to make a special grant for school construction. 
Maybe we won’t need to pass this bond issue.” This opinion, in spite of the 
fact that this particular school system does not and undoubtedly never will 
qualify for Federal or even State assistance for school-building construction. 
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Just recently, one of our member companies reported that his board of di- 
rectors finally decided not to establish a scholarship program, even though it 
had been under serious discussion for some time, because of all the talk about 
Federal scholarships. His directors knew that many scholarships are now avail- 
able from local sources and that the State of Illinois was going to provide 1,000 
more. It was their decision that, should another 700 scholarships be made 
available to Illinois high-school graduates through the Federal proposal, it would 
not really be necessary for their company to provide scholarships. 

It is this kind of reaction, creeping and insidious as it is, to Federal aid pro- 
posals that the State chamber fears almost above everything else. The danger 
of Federal control is always present, although repeatedly denied. The cost to 
the taxpayers can be quickly computed and shows, as always, that Illinois will 
pay out more to support the latest administration's proposals for Federal aid 
than it will receive: Illinois ranks third again in total “loss,” exceeded only by 
New York and California. But the tendeney of citizens to sit on their hands 
and wait for a promised handout is a danger to local initiative that cannot be 
overlooked. 

THE D.LINOIS STATE CHAMBER SPEAKS OUT ON EDUCATION 


We have said repeatedly, and we think honestly, that the Illinois State 
chamber is the best friend education in Illinois has among the organizations 
not directly related to educational activities. The chamber has included a large 
education committee in its organization since 1948. This committee has carried 
on continuous study and research in education, including particularly attention 
to school finance, recruitment of teachers, Federal aid to education, and fact- 
finding reports on the status of education in Illinois. 

The State chamber actively supported the changes in State support that were 
cited in the previous section: $200 minimum guaranty for educational expen- 
ditures, $10 million schvo! building construction fund, a $248 million State 
bond issue for university and mental hospital construction, $600,000 State 
scholarship program, and an increase to $200 per payment at junior colleges. 
In additior, it has urged better property assessment practices and authored 
a programa of township equalization of assessments which was approved by 
the last (Mlinois General Assembly. 

The State chamber’s independent research field of education has met with 
widespread approval on the part of businessmen and school administrators. 
Within the past 6 months, 3 major brochures have been released through the 
efforts of the education committee and have been the subject of editorial 
comment up and down the State. A 20-page brochure, entitled “Why and How 
Illinois Business Is Helping Higher Education,” reported findings of a study 
of 436 representative Illinois companies in their financial support of higher 
education. Distribution has totaled 24,000 copies and has elicited almost 100 
complimentary and appreciative letters from university officials and State 
organizations. 

A two-pronged study of teachers’ salaries has brought similar response 
from school administrators and members of boards of education. A 20-page 
reference piece, entitled “Teachers’ Salary Schedules for the 1957-58 School 
Year,” reports the facts and indicates trends in 587 school districts, mostly 
located in the Midwest. A 12-page report, entitled “Incentive Pay Plans 
for Teachers Do Work,” analyzes successful merit pay plans in school districts 
throughout the country and presents several specific examples for study by 
other school systems. Distribution to date on these brochures has been 
approximately 19,000 and 18,750, respectively. In each case the quantity 
distributed beyond the 15,450 membership involves a large number of small 
quantity orders from school districts and universities for use by board members, 
directors, and key officials. 


ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER RECCOMMENDATIONS ON FEDERAL AID 


Because of the far-reaching nature of many of the current proposals for 
Federal aid to education, the State chamber has moved cautiously in deter- 
mining its position. The major proposals, and particularly those of the 
administration, were studied initially by a special subcommittee. Their final 
recommendations were then reviewed by the 90-member education committee 
which in turn took its recommendations to the board of directors. 

The recommendations are presented below : 

1. The Illinois State chamber supports the administration’s proposal to 
appropriate $79.9 million to the National Science Foundation. 
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Science education must be improved, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
The National Science Foundation has been singularly effective in promoting 
improvements in teacher training, curriculums, and teaching methods, largely 
at the secondary school level. The Foundation has been most successful in its 
promotion of summer workshops for teachers and in its efforts to improve 
the effectiveness of the laboratory equipment. 

It is our understanding that the recommended five-fold increase in appro- 
priations to the Foundation will make possible an extension of services into 
new areas of science education and to teachers at elementary schools and 
institutions of higher education. These additional services, with no danger 
of Federal control, will coordinate science efforts at all levels and will 
establish a much-needed continuity in planning and evaluation from first grade 
to graduate school. 

2. The Illinois State chamber urges revision of the United States Internal 
Revenue Code to allow deduction from gross taxable income, as a deductible 
business or professional expense, reasonable costs incurred by teachers in 
their professional study. 

It. is our belief that continued improvement in the quality of education is 
closely related to the amount and kind of preparation received by teachers. 
Continued study by the teachers, through evening or school activities, has long 
been considered a necessary part of continued professional growth on the part 
of teachers. Except under certain situations. it is not possible for teachers 
to tuke into account, as deductible business or professional expenses, reasonable 
costs for refresher courses, extended institutes, and similar study as can be done 
in several other professional areas. 

Teachers, like other professional persons, can, of course, deduct certain costs 
if the taking of additional preparation is required in order to continue in the 
same position. The State chamber urges reasonable business deductions for 
study not required but positively related to improvement of the teacher. 

3. The Illinois State chamber urges increased incentives for individuals and 
corporations to offer financial support to institutions of higher education. 

As stated earlier, enrollment in Illinois colleges and universities is expected 
to double by the 1970's. Additional funds will have to be provided through 
higher tuitions and fees, increased appropriations to municipal and State institu- 
tions, and more contributions at all levels. Alumni giving, nationwide, increased 
from $77 million in 1955 to $106 million in 1956. Corporate giving increased 
from $20 million in 1952 to better than $100 million in 1956, A continuation of 
this trend must be encouraged. 

The Illinvis State chamber found, in its recent study of business contribution 
practices, that 234 Illinois companies in a random sample of 436 companies con- 
tribute in some manner to higher education. The study covered both large and 
small businesses in all parts of the State. It revealed that the typical con- 
tributing company supports chiefly private institutions and does so on a con- 
tinuing basis through direct donations and through State fund-raising asso- 
ciations. The chief difference noted according to size of company was a matter 
of degree—large companies contribute more, to more causes, and more regu- 
larly than do the small companies. 

We agree with the President’s Committee on Education Beyond High School 
which urged last July that all contributors “increase substantially their financial 
support of higher education” and to this end that Federal laws be revised to 
encourage larger contributions from individuals and groups. We certainly 
concur with V. Raymond Edman, president of Wheaton College in Wheaton, 
IiL, who stated in a recent letter to the President of the United States: “We 
believe the Federal Government should encourage free enterprise to help 
freedom-loving American people solve their own problems of education.” 

4. The Illinois State chamber supports proposals to permit deduction from 
gross taxable income of a reasonable percentage of the costs for persons attend- 
ing colleges or universities. 

Tuition costs have risen rather markedly in recent years at the private in- 
stitutions. And yet the cost to the student in most cases does not come close 
to the true cost of higher education. A recent statement by the Advertising 
Council reveals that student fees at private institutions are providing only about 
55 percent of the total income, whereas at public institutions the figure 
is approximately 13 percent. Concern has been voiced that more increases in 
tuition at all schools, although apparently necessary, may ultimately force many 
capable students with limited resources out of college. 
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The President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School has rec- 
ommended “that the Federal revenue laws be revised, with appropriate safe- 
guards, in ways which will permit deductions or credits on income-tax returns 
by. students, their parents, or others who contribute to meeting their expendi- 
tures necessarily incurred in obtaining formal education beyond high school; 
and, further, that provisions be included which will grant proportionately 
greater tax benefits to those least able to afford those expenditures.” Several 
proposals now under consideration in the House Ways and Means Committee 
provide up to a 30 percent credit in deductions with a maximum annually of 


5. The Illinois State chamber reaffirms its opposition to any Federal assist- 
ance in the field of school-building construction. 

Testimony was delivered on March 7, 1957, before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, stating our opposition to the pro- 
posal. Since that time the State of Illinois has undertaken to meet the prob- 
lems of its own school districts by providing a $10 million State construction 
fund to be used by those districts which have exhausted their bonding power 
under the limitations of the State constitution but which still have a demon- 
strated need for more construction to meet increased enrollments. 

6. The Illinois State chamber opposes all proposals for Federal grants to 
States with matching funds provided by the States to subsidize testing and 
guidance programs, science education, graduate education, and foreign-language 
development. 

This is 1 of 2 areas in which the administration’s plans have evoked the 
greatest concern on the part of the Illinois State chamber. We are absolutely 
of the opinion that educational programs should evolve locally. We do not 
believe that a national education program canu be right for everyone. We are 
firm in our belief that the Federal Government should never attempt that which 
the States can and should do. 

As in previous proposals, the labels of “emergency” and “temporary” have 
been assigned to these recommendations. The added tie-in to national security 
and national defense has produced an atmosphere of respectability and neces- 
sity. The Illinois State chamber does not quarrel with the need for national 
defense. Neither does it take issue with the statement that the United States 
must have more highly trained scientists. It does take issue, however, with the 
administration’s belief that the answer to the need for more scientists is Federal 
aid. Were this true, Federal aid could be equally justified to secure more 
teachers, more nurses, more skilled technicians, more doctors, more lawyers, 
more ministers, more stenographers and so on down the line of every human 
endeavor. Every profession claims and apparently can document a shortage 
of trained personnel, and many of these needs could very easily be related to 
national defense. The ultimate of this viewpoint is federated education. 

We need only to cite experiences with reference to vocational education to 
prove our point on a temporary emergency. Federal assistance to vocational 
education was begun in 1917 with this exact claim. Forty years later the Fed- 
eral Government still subsidizes vocational education and to a much greater 
degree. The administration has finally spoken out in favor of removing this 
longstanding obligation, but final action along these lines may be slow in coming. 

The State chuinber opposes aid for testing and guidance programs in the be- 
lief that this is one of the most personal and local programs in our schools. Fed- 
eral participation, particularly as proposed directly in the case of some private 
schools, cannot be countenanced. Some controls would necessarily follow this 
aid which could well lead to a freezing of the testing methods and a dictation 
of what to test for and what vocations to emphasize. 

The importance of improving science education (all education, for that mat- 
ter) cannot be overlooked. The National Science Foundation already exists 
for that purpose in the field of science and is scheduled to received a sizable 
increase in appropriations. For the Federal Government to step in with an aid 
program now would be in many ways an unnecessary duplication of effort. 
Certainly, it is extremely unwise for the Federal Government to foster an un- 
derwriting of salary increases and equipment purchases in one area of the 
curriculum. These are matters of local concern and must be so handled. 

The basic objection to grants from the Federal Government to graduate 
schools can be found in the violation of the doctrine of separation of church and 
state. Granted that greater individual accomplishments at the graduate level 
are important, the emergency cannot be shown, and Federal interference is un- 
warranted and not desired by the graduate schools themselves. Quoting again 
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from V. Raymond Edman, president of Wheaton College: “We appreciate the 
perplexity and peril in which institutions of higher learning find themselves, 
but we do not think we should become panicky. The colleges have been in diffi- 
culties in days past, in the depression for example; but we tightened our belts 
and toughened our spirits to overcome that ordeal.” 

Expenditures for development of language centers are unnecessary at this 
time. Those who wish to receive instruction in the more unusual languages 
can do so by means of individual instruction where no centers are available. 

7. The Illinois State chamber opposes the various proposals for Federal 
scholarships or fellowships at both the undergraduate and the graduate levels of 
instruction. 

We have previously mentioned the newly created Illinois State scholarship 
program. We have also told you the story of one company which has decided to 
wait and see what the Government will do before inaugurating a program of 
its own. 

In our study of business support practices we found that a favorite program 
of many businesses is the providing of scholarships. A total of 43.6 percent 
of the Illinois companies making any contributions at all did so tn part or totally 
through scholarships. Obviously, the larger companies provided more of these 
student aids than the smaller companies. The United States Office of Education 
lists $65.7 million available in annual scholarships in all States compared with 
$27 million in 1951. 

The facts are that many scholarships remain unused each year. This is due 
partly because of poor distribution around the Nation—some areas are flooded 
with scholarships; others are neglected. One big factor, however, is the lack 
of publicity for existing funds. It seems to us that, before any large number of 
new scholarships is made available, there should be some positive assurance that 
they are needed. In any case, the State chamber recommends, along with the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School “that private, 
local and State sources increase their support of scholarship funds * * *” and 
that “insofar as assistance by the Federal Government is concerned, it should 
not at the present time * * * undertake to provide new scholarships for under- 
graduate students.” 

IN SUMMARY 


The sputnik age has served to focus attention, among other things, on educa- 
tional practices in America. Such attention is good, provided each examiner is 
willing to balance emotions with fact. It is wrong to brand Russian education as 
excellent because of certain technological advances while being supercritical 
of American education because we were not first in orbiting a satellite. 

Definite educational advances have been made in Russia, although it must 
not be forgotten that education there exists for, of and by the state. However, 
the United States Office of Education reveals that Russia has only 765 institu- 
tions of higher learning of which only 38 are full universities; this compares 
with America’s 1,852 colleges and universities. With about 20 percent less 
population, America has 50 percent more persons taking higher education. 

Finally, all comparisons of the two educational systems must be made Ccare- 
fully. The basic data do not seem to be truly comparable. Where there are 
good points to the Russian educational program, we should profit from them. 
Where our program is obviously better, we should make this clear. We must 
not forget that we have the highest standard of living, the greatest number 
of conveniences, the best nourishment, the most freedom of individual effort— 
some of these good things in life had to be a result of our educational advances. 
We do not want to be inferior, and we will not be. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness is Mr. J. W. Shapiro, of Chicago, 
Til. 

Mr. Shapiro has made available to us copies of his testimony. 

You may proceed, Mr. Shapiro. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. SHAPIRO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Suartro. Thank you, Mr. Elliott and Mrs. Green. 

I feel it is rather fitting that I capstone today because I have heard 
a lot of people say here that they are against everything. They have 
said they are for very little. 
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There is no question but what we are for the improvement of the 
quality of education. We are for better school buildings, we are for 
more adequate salaries, we are for doing something to relieve the han- 
dicaps of the bright students. 

If I may interrupt just for a second, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
for the statement to be included in the record, although I shall not 
quote from it directly. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the statement which has been re- 
ferred to will be made a part of the record immediately following his 
oral testimony. 

Mr. Suaptro. We are certain that this country needs education of 
a higher quality not only for the future teachers, but for the statesmen, 
for the scientists, for the businessmen and for the leaders of tomorrow. 

We ask a teacher in the average high school or elementary school to 
handle every child that comes to it between 6 and 16, and in some cases 
up to 17—-we ask them to help the retarded or handicapped child, and 
ask them to serve the needs of the average child and to develop the 
talents of the gifted. 

There is little doubt that in the last 15 years there has been a tre- 
mendous impact of science and math. We must realize that we cannot 
stop the work of scientific development in this country or in any other 
country. Frankly, there is no escape, and discoveries are being made 
all over the world. 

Therefore, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, I would like to ask for 
equal opportunity for all children. 

One of the most perplexing problems facing educators today is the 
utilization of the talents of the gifted child, although the concept of 
providing specialized training facilities for the retarded child is 
generally accepted. 

This has not been the case with regard to the gifted child, and 
in reality, we find that the gifted child may comparably be more re- 
tarded than the presently segregated, retarded child. 

That brings me down to a story that I would like to tell, and to tell 
the story I will have to use a little bit of personal history. I trust, 
Mrs. Green, you will overlook it for a few moments. 

I am a native of the State of Tennessee, and I am a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University. I have had a little bit better than 10 years in 
college. However, since I wanted to be a schoolteacher, I had to go 
to Peabody for teachers to get the necessary hours in education, or 
otherwise they would not give me a permanent professional certificate. 

I taught school in the State of Tennessee for a number of years, and 
if you are going to measure ability by recognition, I would have to say 
I was a reasonably good teacher. I produced the first science talent 
winner in the State of Tennessee. That was about 13 years ago. 
I started the first statewide science talent search in the Nation, and 
there are now 31 patterned after the first 1, but industry came along 
and made me a proposition which, frankly, I could not turn down. 
They doubled my salary. Having a wife and a baby and a half, I ac- 
cepted the proposition. I did reasonably well in industry and be- 
came reasonably well known in industry in my field, which was nylon 
chemistry. 

Then, I sacked a very good job and we moved to the State of Illinois 
about 414 yearsago. At that point I made a proposition to the school 
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superintendent of Niles Township, Skokie, Ill., high school, that I 
would, under certain conditions, perform certain tasks. One, you 
must let me pick a class that I would be willing to teach. Secondly, 
even though a pupil had been selected, he would not necessarily have 
an inherent right to remain in the class. 

Third, the program would be held at night, and it would be extra- 
curricular, and there would be no credit given for the course. 

I agreed to do all these things for a dollar a year. 

Please understand that I had other means of livelihood so that I 
could make a very good living. I guess after the superintendent of 
the board picked himself up off the floor, I was hired, and I got a 
check for a dollar. That was almost 4 years ago now. 

I announced at the school that this type program would be offered 
and we, for the lack of a better name, picked a term called “science 
seminar.” The students in the school cooperated, the teachers in the 
school cooperated, and we set up certain requirements for a student 
to get into this program: 

(1) Teacher recommendation which, incidentally, is not too good, 
because it is really too subjective to be of too much value, but we took 
it as a criteria. 

(2) Grades made in school. 

(3) Aptitude measured by certain standard procedures, 

(4) A minimum L. Q. of 135. 

(5) This was a loaded one: They had to take an aptitude examina- 
tion which we ourselves knew they could not pass. 
jae purpose of the examination, very frankly, was to split the 

ids up. 

Seventy children showed up to take this examination when we first 
offered it, and they had all ines good qualifications. Of the 70, we 
accepted 14. 

I realize full well that you can, perhaps, pick a hole in my story by 
ore I am dealing with the very gifted. 

rs. Green, I will say to you very specifically that I am vitally 
concerned with this Nation’s survival and I want a place where I can 
walk a free man and I believe that the survival of this Nation as a 
nation, and as I know it, depends to a large extent upon brains locked 
up in the heads of the boys and girls that are extremely gifted—the 
top 1, 2, or 3 percent. 

Ve started this program and it did not take me too long to realize 
that I was not able to service the needs of these kids. They knew, 
frankly, much more than I could ever hope to know. So I started 
knocking on doors because I had signed a contract and I had agreed 
to d> a certain task. By the end of the first year I had seven teacher- 
specialists in their field, and not a single one qualified as a teacher 
educationally, but through other means they did. They had that 
desire to impart a little bit of knowledge which is, frankly, all it 
tukes to be a good teacher. We had seven by the end of the. first 
year; each, of course, working for a dollar a year, putting in 52 
weeks a year. We did not believe in a 36-week or a 40-week school. 

There are now in Niles Township, Skokie, Ill., 21 people giving of 
themselves at a dollar a year. 

This past fall we sent out our usual notice in school. The popula- 
tion there now is about 3,200 in school, and 170 kids showed up, all 
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having the proper qualifications. Of these we accepted 22. One of 
the kids that showed up was a kid by the name of Stanley Berg; his 
father was impressed considerably by what we were doing and he 
asked me if I would consider doing this on a little bit larger scale. 
Well, perhaps, I am just as much a maverick as Dr. Hanna, “who was 
here in front of me, and I said frankly, “Are you going to pay for it?” 
He asked me for a phone number and ‘the followi ing day I got a tele- 
phone call saying, “I want to meet you 2 days from now,” which was 
then Saturday. 

I sat and talked to a man named Joe Berg, whom I had never seen 
before in my life, and his son, Arthur, and at the end of that time he 
said to me, “How much money would be needed to put this program 
on a national scale?” 

Perhaps I did what some Congressmen do. I reached up in the air 
and grabbed a figure. I said, “$100,000 a year.” 

Joe Berg said, “Start to work tomorrow.” 

Well, I was not quite happy, and I thought while I was grabbing, 
I had better keep on grabbing. I am considerable of a pork-barrel 
individual. I said, “T want enough for 10 years.” So, he has under- 
written the program for 10 years. 

I next said to him, very frankly, “We have to get professional edu- 
cator approval.” 

Well, cited in the material which you have in the envelope which I 
passed out is a statement for the first time in the history of the NSTA 
that endorsed a program which was not of their own choosing. 

The National Science Teachers’ Association in Indianapolis, Ind.. 
in December 26, 1957, said what we were doing was good, and go ahead 
and do it. 

In the material which you have before you, you will see a list of 
the communities that have applied for help. We offer this help 
through the foundation completely free. We make no charge of any 
kind, and we go only where we are invited. 

Now, how does all of this fit into the picture of education on a 
Federal scale? We are prepared in our foundation which is operated 
not for profit and is completely subsidized by Joe Berg, to provide staff 
facilities for any community requesting help. 

Now, Mr. Elliott, a few moments ago, was very much concerned 
about the have-nots. Well, I have been in some have-not towns. I 
have been in some towns where the total school population of the high 
school was less than 100, but I have been able to find, in that com- 
munity, people who are willing to give of themselves for a dollar a 
year. I have been able to coordinate activities between the commu- 
nity, its facilities, and its resources, and personnel in the community— 
all to help the gifted child. 

I am not suggesting that this will take the place of Federal aid to 
education, but what I am saying is that this is a way that much can 
be done on a local level without a large expenditure of funds. 

We have been in 45 of the seventy -odd communities already. We 
have, I think, 21 of these units established, and we have been in busi- 
ness less than 10 weeks. 

I received a request, Mrs. Green, from Seattle, Wash.—not quite in 

our bailiwick, but very close—from the Seattle public schools, but 
do not remember the names. However, we are going out there, and 
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we are going to help them do what they can do even by themselves 
if I were not around. 

So what we are asking for, in essence, is equal opportunity for all 
children, not only the ones we speak of as being retarded, the handi- 
capped physically and mentally, and the noneducatable child, but the 
one who is really handicapped—the child at the top of the ladder. 

Now, perhaps I have not done anything but disturbed you a little 
bit, Mrs. Green, but you have a pretty good program in Portland, 
Oreg. I know Reed College very well. They operate a tremendous 
gifted program there. One of the boys that I had in the program 
that we started at Niles some 4 years ago is a student now at Reed 
on a full 4-year scholarship, all expenses of every description paid, 
plus 2 trips home a year, plus $400 a year pocket money that we were 
able to get from a local industry. 

Then, we have another boy who is on a full scholarship at Cal Tech. 
The boy in California did not get the $400 a year pocket money. 

Much can be done on a local level if mavericks like myself or Dr. 
Hanna will get out and do it instead of just talking about it. 

I have traveled this country from coast to coast. I have in less than 
11 weeks, I think it is, made 18 airplane flights, and I am talking 
about round trips. 

The foundation is perfectly willing to subsidize the program. We 
furnish all types of educational help, but we differ from anyone else. 
We do insist that they use our method for establishing the program. 
In other words, we do not insist that their program be adopted as we 
see it. We help them to do what they can do themselves, which is 
really grassroots, but completely national in scope. 

I can sit here, frankly, Mrs. Green, and talk the rest of the night 
because this is a wonderful thing, and I do not know anything else 
I would rather do. I liquidated a very successful business to do this 
full time. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Shapiro. 

I have been very favorably impressed by the testimony not only of 
yourself but of Dr. Hanna, and I think your statement is all right. 

If we had several more thousands of people like you scattered out 
in the 48 States and in all of the communities, the educational prob- 
lems would be considerably lessened. However, I am not convinced 
that we have a Mr. Shapiro or Dr. Hanna in every community. 

Mr. Swartro. Mrs. Green, may I state rather categorically, ma’am, 
that you have not looked for them. I have, and I have found them. 
I have found them no farther than 35 miles from this Capitol right 
here in Annapolis, Md. I found them in many of the communities 
that are listed on that sheet of paper. I can go down the line and 
name them. You are looking for people who are no different, in fact, 
from the man who makes a good Scoutmaster, or a good church leader. 
They are there. 

_ Mrs. Green. I need only to remind you that if you went to the 
Scout headquarters or to the church you will find a rather unanimous 
opinion that there is a tremendous dearth of good Scout leaders and 
active churchgoers. 

Mr. Sapiro. Mrs. Green, granted that they will tell me that, but 
I do not accept what they tell me. I find them anyway. 
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Mrs. Green. Well, we do appreciate your coming here today, and 
you certainly have been most patient to wait until almost 5 o’clock to 
give your testimony. 

I agree with your basic premise that we are neglecting the most 
gifted and that they must be our potential leaders, and that we cer- 
tainly need to give as much attention at least to that upper 2 or 3 
percent as we do to some of the most handicapped. 

I wish that time would allow us to talk further about this, 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SHaptro. Thank you, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Monday, March 24, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON SpeciaL EpucaTIoN 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTION, 
ComMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on Special Education) Rranrensdtaatves 
Elliott (chairman) and Nicholson. 

Present also: Representative Wier. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Melvin Sneed, 
minority clerk; Charles Ryan, ow counsel; and Mary P. Allen, 
clerk (Subcommittee on Special Education). 

Mr. Extiotr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Without objection, I submit for the record at this point, the follow- 
ing: The statement of the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Ad- 
donizio, in support of a Federal scholarship and loan program; a 
statement from the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Edward P. Boland, in support of a Federal scholarships program; 
a letter addressed to me under date of March 4, from Mr. Peter 
Sammartino, president of the Fairleigh Dickinson University of 
Rutherford, N. J., expressing his approval of H. R. 10381; a letter to 
me from James Creese, president of the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa., dated March 18, 1958, suggesting certain 
amendments to provisions of pending scholarship legislation. 

(Statement and letters follow :) 

DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1958. 


Hon. Cart ELLIoTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE ELLioTT: I have been advised that the administra- 
tion bill to provide national scholarships contains the following: 

“Sec. 125. (a) A scholarship awarded under this title shall be for the period, 
not in excess of four academic years, required for the recipient to complete the 
work for his first bachelor’s degree.” 

This statement should in my opinion contain some modifying phrase which 
would recognize the fact that a large number of colleges offer undergraduate 
courses of a duration of 5 years. 

In particular, these colleges which make use of what is known as the Coopera- 
tive Plan of Education commonly prescribe a 5-year course for the undergraduate, 
bachelor’s degree. The cooperative plan of education is used to some extent in 
approximately 50 colleges. 
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I am sure it is not the purpose of the sponsors of the bill to make provisions 
which would be unfavorable to those colleges or disadvantageous to the students 
attending them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CREESE. 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, 
Rutherford, N. J., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELLiorTt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN ELLIoTT: I hereby express approval of bill H. R. 10381. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University is in a highly industrialized region of the 
United States. It is exceedingly important that we turn out students who, among 
other things, have been trained in the sciences and in engineering. 

But Fairleigh Dickinson is an extremely young institution. While it has 
provided engineering and science facilities in proportion far greater than usually 
obtains with institutions of its size and youth, it is still woefully short of the 
facilities that it should have. Furthermore, we have been working with the 
high school teachers in the area to enable them to achieve higher standards. 

Providing science facilities for colleges and universities throughout the 
country would be an extremely inexpensive way of encouraging greater training 
of scientists and engineers. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER SAMMARTINO, President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. Car EvLrort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you for the invitation to express my 
views to members of the House Subcommittee on Special Education on the sub- 
ject of a Federal program to strengthen our education system with special 
emphasis on a Federal scholarship program for high-school graduates. 

Shortly after taking my seat as a Member of this House in the 83d Congress, 
I filed a bill which would establish a Federal scholarship loan program to assist 
scholastically qualified but financially needy students to pursue a higher educa- 
tion. This bill before your subcommittee in the 85th Congress is H. R. 95. The 
candidates for loans would be selected by educators within the States and the 
program would be administered by the States. All student loans would be 
repayable. 

Since filing this bill, the need for a Federal scholarship program has been 
sharply brought into focus by the scientific advances made by the Soviets with 
the launching of the first earth satellite. In my opinion, the problem of financ- 
ing higher education for the vast number of exceptionally bright American high- 
school graduates transcends all of the other problems with which this Nation is 
faced because of the cold war. 

I think that these young people should be given the opportunity to develop 
their intellectual potential, not only for their own benefit, but for the benefit of 
their growing country and the free world. If the United States is going to 
remain ahead of the Soviets in the present race for survival, it cannot afford 
to lose its vast reservoir of brainpower in the fields of engineering, science, and 
the humanities, merely because these young Americans cannot pay for a college 
education. 

To meet this emergency, I think that the Federal Government has now got to 
establish some direct Federal scholarships for young Americans who have 
achieved brilliant records in private, parochial, and public high schools. How- 
ever, aS a permanent program, I am still in favor of a Federal scholarship revolv- 
ing fund from which loans can be made to students sincerely desiring a college 
education in the years ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. BoLtanp, Member of Congress. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1958. 
Mr. Carv ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear COLLEAGUE: The enclosed statement is submitted for your committee 
hearings. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Hueu J. Apponizio, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to express first my ap- 
preciation to the committee for the opportunity to add my plea for a Federal 
scholarship and loan program for the youth of our Nation. 

It is with much interest that I have studied the various bills and proposals 
which have been advanced to provide financial. assistance to college students. 
In my judgment they constitute some of the major legislation that confronts 
this 2d session of the 85th Congress. 

I take this position for many reasons. As you know, I have introduced legisla- 
tion which would provide scholarship loans to our college students. The first and 
foremost reason why I would like to see a Federal system of scholarships and 
loans to students for their higher education is the fact that we, here in America, 
have a great source of talent that is not going to be of any use to us unless we 
can train it to its fullest capacity. There are some 15 million Americans of 
college age in these United States. Of these, I might add that over 200,000 of 
these young people are in my State, the State of New Jersey. In some cases, 
the families have incomes that can well provide for their college education. 
But, unfortunately, there are thousands of capable young people to whom the 
doors of higher learning will be shut because they do not have the financial means 
of getting a college education. Recently the College Entrance and Examination 
Board together with the National Science Foundation published a joint report 
that revealed this shocking fact—each year between 60,000 and 100,000 students 
of exceptional ability are prevented from entering college because of insufficient 
financial resources. Another survey shows that 7 out of 10 capable students 
cannot finish their college courses because of low family incomes. 

What is a tremendous loss. What a needless waste. It is hard to believe that 
a nation as rich as ours, a nation that extends financial assistance to the tune 
of billions of dollars to people of other lands must stand by and see its own 
youth so neglected. How long shall we be able to afford this extravagance in 
our manpower resources? 

I need not take time to enumerate the shortages that exist in our vital pro- 
fessions, such as the shortages of scientists, mathematicians, physicists. This 
is only one phase of the tremendous lack of qualified personnel in many fields. 
I do not think that we should have a Federal system of student assistance merely 
to alleviate the shortages in science and technology alone, although at the 
moment this is a most pressing need. The shortages of teachers, at the ele 
mentary, secondary, and college level is as frightening as any other fact in 
our deficit of trained personnel. We must help the many thousands of capable 
young Americans to be educated for all the fields of endeavor for which they 
have been particularly endowed. We do not live in a static society and neither 
do we have a static population. America has as much need of the trained 
artist, the trained researcher, the trained statesman as she has of those who 
will maintain her defenses, both on land, sea, and in outer space. But it will 
be impossible for us to fill all of thees needs if we ignore the fact that financial 
need is limiting the opportunity of our youth, for the kind of education they 
deserve. 

In July 1957 the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
presented its second report to the President. In this report, the Committee 
listed those problems of higher education that were most urgently in need of 
action. The first of these problems was the shortage of teachers—what the 
Committee termed as “the most critical bottleneck to the expansion and im- 
provement of education in the United States.” The second most outstanding 
problem in higher education named by the Committee was financial assistance 
to college students. The Committee’a report gives an estimate of the actual 
amount of scholarship money that is available. In 1955 over $55 million was 
available for scholarships: $35 million through the colleges, $10 million through 
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corporations and foundations sending selected individuals to colleges, and about 
$10 million in various State programs. These figures included students studying 
on the GI bill. To these 1955 estimates can be added, the Committee points out. 
the national merit scholarship program, increases in scholarship assistance by 
such States as New York, California, and possible other States, and the natural 
growth in scholarship funds. Omitting Federal funds, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School estimates the available scholar 
ship total at roughly $60 million. 

How real is this need for scholarships? I feel that the need for financial assist- 
ance to our college students is more acute now than it has ever been in the past. 
We are all familiar with the rising costs of living, and this rise, too, is as prevalent 
in the maintenance of our colleges and universities as it is in any phase of our 
lives. A recent study published by the United States Office of Education points 
out that the average cost of attending college for 1956-57 amounted to $1,500 per 
year in public institutions and $2,0000 per year in private institutions. We are 
told also of the great number of scholarships that are available in colleges and 
universities. Industry has come forth also to help finance the college education 
of many of our most promising young people. But is this enough? Let use review 
briefly, for a moment, the kind and amount of scholarships that are available to 
the prospective college student. 

Again I should like to quote the second report of the Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, for it goes on to say that, according to a recent survey 
covering 147 representative public and private colleges during a period of 1950-54, 
“nearly two-thirds of all scholarships paid less than 20 percent of the total college 
expenses of the scholarship holders.” In this survey graduates reported a median 
total 4-year expenditure of $5,020, of which only 6.4 percent, or $420, came from 
scholarship funds. 

Here we can see how inadequate present scholarships tend to be. In my own 
State of New Jersey, according to bulletins published by the United States Office 
of Education in 1957, 28 colleges and universities offered, in 1955-56, a total of 
4,515 undergraduate scholarships amounting to $1,765,323, and 11 colleges and 
universities in 1955-56 offered 454 graduate fellowships amounting to $598,918, 
For the undergraduate the amount received was roughly under $400 a year. When 
we consider the comparative cost of college, which is estimated from $1,500 to 
$2,000 a year for the undergraduate, we can see how difficult it is for a student 
to finance his college education. And these meager amounts are available only 
for those who have been fortunate enough to win a scholarship. Thousands of 
others throughout our Nation are mentally capable but have not had the oppor- 
tunity of even winning a college scholarship. There is no doubt but that these 
young people would benefit from a Federal scholarship program. 

I hope that my remarks here today will contribute in some way to the awareness 
of our present neglect of our manpower potential and the means of correcting this 
abuse by providing Federal assistance to our college students, because I believe 
this to be one of our most pressing problems as a nation. 

Thank you for your courtesy in the matter. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Our first witness today is Dr. Charles Cole, associate 
dean, Columbia College, Columbia University. Dr. Cole is repre- 
senting the Association for Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Dr. Cole has made extensive studies on the loss of talent from high 
school to college. One of his studies is entitled “Encouraging Scien- 
tific Talent,” which was published in 1956. 

May I say to you, Dr. Cole, that we are happy to have you and to 
— your testimony, and you may proceed in any manner that you 
see fit. 

Mr. Coz. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. COLE, JR., ASSOCIATE DEAN, COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y., REPRE- 
SENTING THE ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Charles C. Cole, Jr., associate dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University. It is a privilege to have the opportunity to speak in 
favor of federally supported scholarships on behalf of the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, a department of the National Education 
Association. 

The Association for Higher Education is an association of indi- 
viduals engaged in college and university work. It has approxi- 
mately 17,500 members in 1,599 colleges and universites. Its mem- 
bership is composed of administrative officers—presidents, provosts, 
deans—and of faculty members from every academic ane profes- 
sional field. 

As early as 1945 the Association for Higher Education favored the 
enactment of legislation to institute a federally supported scholarship 
program. At its 1958 conference on higher education sponsored by 
the association the following resolution was approved: 

* * * because of the present inadequacy of institutional and other programs 
for financial assistance to students, we urge the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing Federal funds for scholarship purposes to aid 
highly qualified students to attend recognized institutions of higher education. 
We urge further that the amounts of such appropriations be sufficient to provide 
not less than 20,000 new 4-year scholarships for undergraduate students each 
year until a total of 80,000 are in use at the end of a 4-year period. We favor 
a larger number of such scholarships if the Congress can provide the necessary 
supporting funds. 

In addition, we urge the Congress to provide Federal funds for the 
support of a program of fellowships for 5,000 graduate students the 
first year of its operation. 

We also urge that students granted scholarships and fellowships 
under any new Federal program that may be enacted be left com- 
pletely free to choose their own subject-matter fields of study and 
occupational objectives in the recognized institutions they choose to 
attend, without any limitations imposed by their acceptance of such 
scholarships or fellowships. 

Last year the representative assembly of the National Education 
Association approved a resolution urging the establishment of a 
Federal scholarship plan. 

The association believes that national welfare and the requirements 
of our democratic society demand the maximum development of the 
abilities of every individual. Too few of our talented high school 

raduates are undertaking post-high-school education at the collegiate 
evel. The lack of financial resources is one of the principal factors 
in their failure to continue their formal education. The association, 
recognizing this, urges the use of Federal funds to establish a general 
scholarship program for talented youth. 

This program should be administered by the United States Office 
of Education working with State departments of education and State 
and National agencies representative of the general public. Scholar- 
ships should be awarded to individuals on the basis of objective 
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eriteria of need and ability as determined by the Office of Education 
and State agencies. 

In February 1957 the Association for Higher Education polled its 
membership on this question. The results indicated that over 83 per- 
cent of those responding are in favor of a general Federal scholarship 

rogram for undergr: aduate students. In the same questionnaire over 
0 percent indicated support of a Federal student loan program. 
Other professional organizations have reported similar results, Per- 
sons in higher education today appear to be strongly in favor of a 
program in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are four major reasons for favoring 
a Federal scholarship program at this time in our Nation’s history. 
First, there has been ample evidence that we face a serious shortage 
of trained, educated persons in many specialized and pr ofessional 
areas, 

You are aware, I am sure, of the acute shortages since 1950 in 
many engineering fields. A 1956 study by B. F. Goodrich and Co. 
indicated that at the present rate of graduation there will be a short- 
age of approximately 150,000 scientists and engineers a decade from 
now. 

As C. W. deKiewiet, president of the University of Rochester, has 
indicated— 

The whole field of electronic and nuclear engineering is being held back 
because the Nation needs thousands of trained specialists who do not exist and, 
what is worse, are not even being trained. 

It has been estimated that atomic industry alone will require be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 scientific specialists in the next decade. 
Trained scientists are heavily i in demand in industry, in education, and 
in government. 

A shortage of doctors and nurses has existed for some time. It has 
been estimated that by 1965 between 125,000 and 150,000 social workers 
will be needed for public and private agencies throughout the country. 
There is a rapidly expanding shortage of teachers at the elementary, 
secondary, and higher levels, and the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has estimated that over the next 15 years more than 3 new 
teachers must be recruited for every 2 we have today. 

Even the most conservative estimates of future manpower needs 
seem to indicate that our shortages of specially trained personnel will 
become even more acute in the future. Because of the rapidity of our 
technological development it seems evident that in the future an 
increasing percentage of persons in the labor force will be needed in 
the category of professional, technical, and kindred workers. 

In a recent publication by the United States Department of Labor 
entitled “Our Manpower Future, 1955-65,” it is estimated that our 
expanding economy will require over a 35-percent increase in num- 
bers of workers in the professional and technical fields. The booklet 
declares that— 

If we are to maintain our rate of economic growth we must make a conscious 
effort to assure the further development of our manpower resources and their 
more effective utilization. * * * Technological developments in the years ahead 
will demand a labor force possessing a high degree of skill and creativeness. 

Current and future shortages of trained personnel present a serious 
threat to the security of the United States. Our military strength, 
the continuation of our important research and development programs, 
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the effective teaching of future children, and the wise and informed 
leadership of an educated democracy in the world of the future, all 
require a sufficient supply of capable, trained persons in all walks of 
life. Our intellectual resources are our main line of defense. 

In a period of continuing international tension it is especially im- 
portant that steps be taken to meet our manpower shortages. In 1954 
institutions in the Soviet Union graduated approximately 50,000 en- 
gineers while only 22,000 were graduated in the United States. More 
than twice as many students in science graduated in the Soviet Union 
in 1955 as graduated in the United States. Dr. Edward Teller has 
declared that at our present rate of comparative development “10 years 
from now the best scientists in the world will be found in Russia.” 

Our shortages, however, are not limited to the scientific and engi- 
neering fields. We will need more trained persons in the humanities, 
in the social sciences, in industry, in all areas if our economy is to 
expand. Ability has become a precious commodity. A Federal 
scholarship program is needed in order to help meet these developing 
shortages. 

The second reason, Mr. Chairman, for supporting a Federal pro- 
gram is the current loss of talented students which occurs from high 
school to college. In 1955 I was privileged to be the director of a 
study, sponsored by the National Science Foundation and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, of this loss of talent. Asa part of the 
study, the Educational Testing Service conducted a questionnaire and 
tests among a 5-percent sample of the Nation’s public secondary school 
seniors. The results of that survey revealed that insufficient financial 
resources prevented between 60,000 and 100,000 persons of superior 
ability from enrolling in college each year. 

Another group of similar size and ability lack the interest or moti- 
vation for college. Despite the increased number going to college, 
higher education is still losing approximately one-half of the top 
quarter of the Nation’s high school seniors. 

As college applicants increase in number in the years to come and 
as the costs of education rise, it will become increasingly difficult for 
these who lack the financial means to secure a college education. The 
failure of some of our best high school students to go on to college 
constitutes one of the more serious ways in which the Nation wastes 
it intellectual resources. 

This loss of talent is a waste we can ill afford in view of our cur- 
rent and future shortages. 

The third reason for supporting a Federal program lies in the 
precedents for Federal support in this area. The GI bills were im- 
portant milestones marking the great values to our Nation in providing 
financial assistance to veterans desirous of furthering their education. 
From the studies made for the Education and Labor Committee you 
are familiar with the various educational programs which have been 
sponsored by the Federal Government. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice spends money to encourage students to study fishery technology 
and to inform them of opportunities in the fisheries; the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service promotes citizenship education; the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration encourages aviation education; and the 
United States Navy employs a scholarship attraction to recruit can- 
didates for its NROTC units. The National Science Foundation 
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awards fellowships for graduate scientific study. Why should not 
the Federal Government allot scholarships in a conservation program 
aimed at salvaging our young intellectual resources so badly needed 
in the years to come. 

At one time in our history the Federal Government made expendi- 
tures to conserve our great natural resources. In supporting a Federal 
scholarship program the association is suggesting that what is needed 
today is a program to conserve our intellectual resources, to salvage 
for higher education and professional careers those individuals whose 
talents for lack of money are not being sufficiently developed. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, another reason for supporting federally 
financed scholarships at this time lies in the scientific and technological 
developments whieh the Soviet Union has so spectacularly made. Ever 
since the day when the first sputnik began tracing its awesome orbit 
across the ey: we have had a tangible reminder that our survival 
depends on encouraging the scientific talents in our population. 

owever, insofar as scholarships are concerned, the weight of in- 
formed opinion is in favor of a program that would not be restricted 
to science fields alone, that would not recruit high-school graduates 
for specific, specialized professions, but that would provide financial 
aid to deserving students of ability without stipulating in what fields 
they must study. 

In the words of the Steelman report: 

What we require as a Nation is to extend educational opportunities to all able 
young people leaving it to them to determine the field of study they desire to 


pursue. * * * In free competition the physical and biological sciences will get 
their share. 


As the Educational Policies Commission has pointed out : 


Survival in this age may be staked on science, but the building of peace calls 
for knowledge, insights, and abilities of many kinds. 

This is not to minimize the fundamental importance of science 
education today. Scientific literacy is essential for the future busi- 
nessman, the future lawyer, the future statesman, the future housewife 
and mother. Asa people we must become more scientifically literate. 
But at the college level, particularly when one-half of all under- 
graduates change their vocational objectives, a scholarship program 
should support general ability, not just ability in the sciences. 

In supporting legislation for a Federal scholarship plan, the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education wishes to endorse the following guiding 
principles which experts in the field have identified as sound scholar- 
ship practice: 

1. The objective of a Federal scholarship program should be to offer 
the opportunity of a college education to qualified students who would 
otherwise be denied it for lack of financial resources. 

2. Students should be selected on the basis of ability and achievement 
with stipends graduated according to need. 

3. The student should have complete freedom to choose his own pro- 
gram of studies within the requirements set by the individual institu- 
tion. 

4, Stipends, up toa maximum amount set generally for the program, 
should be sufficient to enable the student to attend an eligible college. 

5. There should be no discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
or sex. 
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Mr. Chairman, several bills have been referred to your committee, 
some of which conform more closely to these guiding principles than 
others. The Association for Higher Education is confident that the 
committee will devise legislation that embodies the best features of the 
bills before it and which at the same time is consistent with the prin- 
ciples for sound scholarship practice. I would be happy to answer 
questions about specific features of a Federal scholarship plan if the 
committee so desires. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting these matters to you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Dr. Cole. 

Last week we had testimony from people who said that in America 
every boy or girl, or if not every boy and girl, almost every boy and girl 
who wants to go to college, can actually do so. Your statement is in 
direct contravention of that, in that you say and I believe that there 
are approximately half of the students of the —_ quarter who 
presenlty cannot go on to college and that the chief reason that they 
cannot go to college is the lack of financial ability to do so. 

Of course, there are 27,000 high schools in America. Twenty thou- 
sand scholarships spread over the whole field are not going to go very 
far. It is in recognition of that, that my bill has a loan title. I would 
like to know if you would care to comment on loans for students. 
Have you had any experience in that field, Dr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am in favor of a loan program. 
We will need, in the years ahead, more funds available in colluaes and 
universities for loans to students. 

I should like to say this, however, that I believe at the present time 
the highest priority should be E to increasing the number of schol- 
arships available. I say this for a number of reasons. First of all, 
there are in some colleges and universities loan funds which are not 
currently completely tapped. 

Second, there is at the present time a general reluctance, particularly 
on the part of freshmen, to commit themselves to undertaking a loan. 
This is a reluctance which, I believe, colleges and universities should 
attempt to reduce by pointing out the advantages of taking loans, 
even at the freshmen level. 

But given at the present time, weighing the need for additional 
scholarships over additional loans, I should say that the highest prior- 
ity should be for a scholarship program. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Doctor, I woul like to have you discuss this testing 
idea on a national basis or on the separate testing programs with re- 
spect to the efficiency of one system to the other. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. Both a national testing system and some of 
the State tests which are now in operation have their advantages. 

As you may know, there is one large test now being used by the 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. which has been fairly well received. 

I should say this, however, Mr. Chairman: There are, in a number 
of States, already operating fairly well defined and satisfactory tests. 
I think one of the problems in the test area is to avoid, wherever 
possible, overlapping and duplication where in 1 State all high-school 
seniors now take 1 test for 1 purpose. It would be unfortunate if in 
the years to come we subjected our seniors in high school to too 
many tests, particularly if they were all attempting the same objective. 

I should suggest this: That rather than insist on either a large 
national single test, just leave it to the individual 48 States to deter- 
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mine what tests to use for the purpose of identifying scholarship 
winners; that you might consider permitting the States to use what- 
ever test they so desire from a list of approved tests set up by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

As you know, there are some tests, the educational testing services, 
scholastic aptitude tests, scientific research associates tests. If the 
Commissioner of Education drew up a list of approved tests and if 
the States, where they did not already have their testing in their loca- 
tion, could select from that list, I think the advantages from the 
national and State program could be achieved. 

Mr. Exasorr. As I understand it, Doctor, your studies have been 
primarily concerned with the reasons why students do not go to 
college. 

Mr. Corz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. I would like to have your expression with respect to 
some of the problems. 

Mr. Core. Yes, sir; I would be happy to. 

Let me say that my population estimates in my statement were 
derived from this study of a 5-percent sample of seniors in public 
secondary schools in 1955. 

A questionnaire and an abilities test were administered in that year 
to 5 percent of the seniors in our public secondary schools. 

On the questionnaire, questions were asked about the intentions 
of the students, what they intended to do the following year, what 
their vocational objective was, what their subject and major interest 
in school was, and so forth. 

One of the questions asked was what they would like to do the 
following September; and secondly, what they would have to do what 
they could do the following September. 

So on the basis of the answers from this questionnaire, we were able 
to select out a certain number who wanted to go to college but who 
would not be going to college for a number of reasons. 

As I say, based on the 5-percent sample, the population estimates 
for that year were that between 60,000 and 100,000 could not go be- 
cause of financial reasons. They wanted to go to college. They just 
could not afford to go. 

There was another group, roughly 100,000, who had the ability on 
the basis of the test given, but who did not wish to go to college. This 
would be a group who lacked the interest, the drive, the motivation, 
for going on to college to study. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What can the Nation ever do about that group? 

Mr. Coxe. This, I think, is a problem that must be traced back to 
the home and the community. This is a group who, by the time they 
have reached the senior year in high school, have not had sufficient 
encouragement from their parents, from their neighbors, from the 
community, to want to go on to a higher degree. 

This group, I do not believe, can be attracted to college just simply 
by the offer of a scholarship in the senior year in high school. This 
is a most serious problem. 

However, the first group, the 60,000 to 100,000 who are now gradu- 
ating from high school and who desire to go, can be salvaged by a 
scholarship offer. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Is it not the job of the schools also to point out to 
their very able groups who have no motivation, the values and the 
desirability of a college education ? 

Mr. Coxz. Yes, sir; it certainly is. This is, of course, one of the 
important jobs that the classroom teacher and the guidance coun- 
selor can do and are doing in many cases, 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, in our study we were able to discover 
the important role which the guidance counselor in high school played, 
because it was obvious that in those schools where they had consider- 
able guidance from a high school counselor, the students were going 
on to college with greater frequency than in those schools where the 
students had not had much attention, much guidance, from a high 
school counselor. 

Mr. Exuiorr. This guidance idea appears to be a mighty good one 
and a very practical one, but it seems to catch on slowly. “When I 
studied counseling and guidance i in college in 1931, I was completely 
sold on the idea; “yet I find that schools « certainly ‘in my area, and I 
presume in other rural areas, still have not done much in that field. 

I am just wondering if the practical solution of if is not to make 
the guidance counselor out of the teacher, if we could achieve that goal 
somehow or other? I do not believe we will ever be able to get enough 
money to have specialized counselors, guidance counselors in any great 
numbers outside of maybe the very large schools, the large school sys- 
tems, but when 100,000 of our abler students fail 'to get the motivation 
of the value of a college education, it seems to me that a lot of us come 
in for some very serious criticism. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce says a college education 
is worth $100,000. It seems on that basis alone, we ought to be able 
to sell it to these bright students. 

Mr. Core. Yes, sir’: you are quite right, and the best and most ef- 
fective guidance can be done by the individual classroom teacher, the 
teacher who can stimulate a student, who can light a spark of interest, 
can by his effective teaching in the classroom, lead him on to get a 
higher education. But again, let me repeat, that these teac hers are 
getting students after they are in secondary school, 14 to 18 years old, 
and a lot has happened before they came into high school. I do want 
to emphasize the important role of the home in ‘inculeating a love of 
learning and interest in scholarship. This is basically the root of 
many of our problems. 

If the American home today would encourage children to strive to 
develop their intellectual academic ability to the fullest, this would be 
a great step forward. 

Mr. Exnsorr. Is your college a teachers college ! 

Mr. Coie. No, sir; I am associate dean of “Columbia College, the 
men’s undergraduate liberal arts division at Columbia U niversity. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We have many people who come here and say that 
one of the troubles with the se hool system is that the teachers colleges 
are giving too many courses in how to teach and not enough in subject 
matter. If there is any room in this how-to-teach department, ] 
should think that maybe we ought to add something on teaching the 
youngsters the value of going on to college. 

When you get right down to it, the schools have the children about 
as much as the parents do. They have them 8 hours a day, 40 hours a 
week, or thereabouts. Maybe they have a greater opportunity to make 
an impression on them than do the parents. 
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Mr. Corz. Yes, that certainly is true. I believe, too, however, that 
our schools are just as good as the American people want them to be, 
and that it is all very well to criticize, but this really can obscure the 
issue. 

Our schools today are doing a good job, but they are doing only as 
good a job as the American people are willing to have them do. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Have any studies been conducted on what happens to 
a brilliant child who just never has any ambition ¢ 

Mr. Cote. Not that I know of, Mr. Chairman. Of course, it is dif- 
ficult, sometimes, to find these persons who do not have ambition 
when they are not stimulated by either the home or the school, for they 
are not particularly revealed in any of the tests that are made. 

I know of no nationwide study that has been undertaken on this 

oup. 
rae Exuiorr. It seems to me that that might be a very fertile field 
with such a large number of unambitious brilliant fellows, boys and 
girls, that I am continually filled with wonder about it. 

Mr. Coxe. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman; but at the same time, 
there is another group which is not only brilliant and promising, 
equipped with college-level ability, but also ambition. This is a grou 
that we can salvage a lot more quickly, a lot more effectively, through 
scholarship aid. 

I think the second group, the group that lacks motivation for col- 
lege, this is more of a long-range problem for the American society. 
But the short-range problem; namely, salvaging for higher education 
and professional careers, those who are brilliant and ambitious, this 
is something within the capacities of the American people to do 
through additional scholarship support. 

Mr. Extiorr. I see you believe in the art of the possible. 

ane bani oppose a Federal aid program because they say there 
might be Federal controls connected with it. Your association does 
not appear to have those fears with respect to a Federal scholarshi 
bill, and yet at the same time, you are the people who would live with 
it and administer it and so on. 

I would like to have you speak to that point. 

Mr. Core. Yes, sir. I have noticed that on a number of bills which 
I have studied there has been specific reference to the fact that there is 
no intention in this legislation to embody Federal control. I think 
the best thing to cite is the excellent operation of the GI bills in the 
past where colleges and universities and many, many veterans were 
supported through Federal assistance without any Federal control. 

I think this isa problem which can be recognized and can be avoided 
through appropriate wording in the legislation. 

Mr. Exiorr. In the veterans program, you have had a mass opera- 
tion, whereas here you are only talking about one scholarship per high 
school or less. 

Mr. Corz. That is right. 

Mr. Exrorr. Less that half than that insofar as the administration’s 
bill is concerned. 

The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Wier. I came in late so I have no comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exrorr. May I express the thanks of the committee to you, Dr. 
Cole, for your very fine statement. I have enjoyed it very much. 
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Our next witness today is Dr. E. A. Lowe, associate director of the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education in Athens, Ga., the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Dr. Lowe is accompanied by Dr. E. L. Keller of the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

We have a statement by Dr. E. A. Lowe, which is in the hands of 
the committee and its assistants. 

I would like to say to the gentleman from Minnesota that we are 
very happy to have his constituents and friends from the great State 
of innesota here with us. We hope that they enjoy their visit 
with us. 

In what city is the University of Minnesota? 

Mr. Wier. Minneapolis. 

Mr. Exiorr. By the way, I might say that we had a gentleman 
named Mr. Risty from the University of Minnesota, who testified be- 
fore our committee when we held hearings in Eau Claire, Wis., last 
= He made a very fine statement, one that impressed me a great 

eal. 

You may proceed, Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, supple- 
menting what has been said, I should like to say that Mr. Keller and 
I are both disappointed that Dean Julius Knolte could not be here 
today because he and Mr. Keller and I have worked on this statement 
together that I am to present on behalf of our two large associations. 


STATEMENT OF E. A. LOWE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, GEORGIA 
CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATIONAL UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY E. L. 
KELLER, DIRECTOR OF GENERAL EDUCATION, THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Ernest A. Lowe and I am associate director of the Georgia Center 
on Continuing Education of the University of Georgia at Athens, 

a. , 
I represent my university in the council on general extension of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and also in the National University Extension Association, 

I have been authorized by the executive committee of the council 
on general extension to represent the council in presenting this testi- 
mony and as a member of the committee on governmental relations of 
the National University Extension Association, I have been author- 
ized to appear here and present testimony on behalf of that associa- 
tion also. 

The American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities has 70 member colleges and universities, all but a few of 
which are also members of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion which has 77 members. 

The council on general extension of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges represents all of the member. institutions of that 
body which conduct general extension programs as distinguished 
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from cooperative extension programs and the National University 
Extension Association has as members most of the publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning which conduct general extension pro- 
grams in the adult field on the university level. 

The combined membership of the 2 associations represents between 
one-fifth and one-third of all students in United States higher educa- 
tion and the combined institutional membership of the 2 associations 
represents a preponderant number of all of those enrolled in univer- 
sity extension activities of college grade. 

erhaps the most significant development in our educational phil- 
osophy in this country is the realization, beginning in the last quarter 
of the 19th century, that educational facilities must be provided for 
adults if we are to maintain as a people the great ideal which we set 
for ourselves when the United States became an independent nation. 

Throughout our history self-realization may be taken as a sort of 
slogan of what America has stood for. During the decades when 
we were filling up the continent this desideratum no doubt came 
closer to fulfillment than ever before for any considerable group of 
organized citizens in the whole history of the world. 

Natural resources in one form or another were readily available to 
the common man, and the common man, probably in part at least, 
because he could live long enough to see the tangible results of the 

ersonal ventures he engaged in, was stimulated to tremendous efforts 
for the establishment of the kind of independent existence he craved. 

As the population increased and the resources became less imme- 
diately available, and technology spun its web of interdependence 
over us; however, it became evident that much would have to be done 
by society itself to give through education of the common man a kind 
of resourcefulness to individuals which would make them competent 
in liv'ng under the conditions of the altered environment. 

It became evident, also, that the dominant condition of the altered 
environment was continuous change; and the concept of continuing 
education throughout life became one of the important articles of our 
philosophy. 

Today we know that the intelligence to profit by such continuing 
education is very widely disseminated in our society, and we also know 
that youth is too short and conditions too volatile for us to expect ade- 
quate preparation for life from any education limited to a period 
ending at 12, 16, or 20 years of schooling. 

These facts are responsible for the great burgeoning of extension 
education through the facilities of our schools and universities and 
for the commensurate growth of many types of less formal adult edu- 
cation under all sorts of social auspices. 

The Federal Government, from the preconstitutional days of the 
Northwest Ordinance, had seen the national interest in a career open 
to the talents, and the continuing implementation of the policy of 
Federal support of this policy has led to the present vocational and 
cooperative extension programs and to collateral enterprises of many 
kinds. 

During the last half century, however, it has become apparent that 
economic and social changes have opened other areas of educational 
need than those customarily cultivated by existing federally sup- 
ported programs, and recent events have emphasized the social and 
political noceestty of continuing programs for the education of adults 
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in many lines but especially in science, mathematics, languages, and 
many of the social sciences. 

So far as we have been able to determine and with the exception of 
certain bills which will be discussed in this testimony, most of the bills 
at present before Congress for the improvement of our educational 
services neglect to make provision for this tremendously important 
part of our public-education programs in the United States. 

Most of the provisions in the bills at present before Congress are 
devoted mainly to the necessary and desirable improvement of serv- 
ices connected with what generally is known as formal schooling. 

However adequate at the time it is administered, formal schooling 
can never do enough under our present bewilderingly complex civili- 
zation. Change and the conditions it entails force us to deal with 
people throughout almost all of their active lives in educational ven- 
tures designed to keep them at the peak of productive efficiency and 
at the optimum level of satisfaction with life. Especially is this true 
at present in this age of mobility of population and the necessity of 
great adaptability in our people. 

The present interest of the two associations for which I am privi- 
leged to testify is in the bill which has been presented in the Senate 
as S. 1731 and in the House as H. R. 9170, H. R. 8266, and H. R. 
4290. 

The views of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities as to other bills of an omnibus nature for the 
relief of education and expansion of existing facilities have been set 
forth in testimony before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare by President John Tylor Caldwell, of the University of 
Arkansas, and it is our understanding that President Caldwell is 
also to testify to a similar affect before this committee at a later date. 

The views expressed by President Caldwell are in general those of 
the council on general extension of the Land-Grant Association and 
also the views of a great proportion of institutional representatives 
of those colleges and universities which are members of the National 
University Extension Association. 

I shall not refer here to any aspects of bills before Congress which 
have been covered or will be covered by the tesimony of President 
Caldwell except to emphasize that portion of his testimony which 
deals with general extension services in the adult education field 
which, as he points out, have been conspicuously neglécted in the pro- 
posed legislation now before Congress. 

From the days of the Morrill Act in 1862 and the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1913, the Federal Government has demonstrated its interest 
in education in all lines, you might say, but especially in agricul- 
tural and technological fields of learning. Provision has been made 
for extension activities in these latter fields and has been adminis- 
tered, in a large part, through the land-grant institutions and State 
universities. 

Many years ago it became apparent, however, that the changing 
times had brought with them the necessity of a much broader type 
of adult education on the collegiate level and many institutions of 
higher learning early in this century established general extension 

divisions to take care of this increasing need on the part of our people. 

As early as 1940, under the auspices of the National University Ex- 
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tension Association, a bill was introduced in Congress for the pur- 
pose of securing Federal support for general extension activities on 
a basis similar to that already accorded agriculture but on a much 
more modest scale. 

This bill, with modifications dictated by experience, has been pre- 
sented in Congress several times since 1940 and is really the sub- 
stance of the bills S. 1731 and H. R. 9170, H. R. 8266, and H. R. 4290. 

It is our considered opinion that the provisions embodied in these 
bills should be included in any bills of an omnibus nature which are 
designed to assist higher educational institutions at this critical time. 
This might be done either by passage of H. R. 9170 or one of its 
companion House bills or by amendment of an omnibus bill such as 
S. 3187 so as to include the modest apropriation provided for in 
H. R. 9170 or S. 1731. 

The only reference to extension education in S. 3187 is title 6 
which provides for Federal support for teachers taking advantage 
of summer school and extension class opportunities. 

It is the belief of those who are conducting extension activities in 
the institutions for which I am speaking here that this is far too re- 
stricted a scope for assistance to general extension activities. Al- 
though the great emphasis upon scientific and technological subjects, 
which has been evident since Sputnik I went into orbit, is undoubtedly 
justified, I should like to make the point that to an extent it is 
justified. It concerns not only the next generation of those who are 
being educated in this country but also those who are today in actual 
productive life and who have today a pressing need for opportunities 
to improve themselves in ways affecting our production. 

The general extension bill, of which I have spoken, provides a sim- 
ple way of satisfying this public need with a minimum of expenditure 
through the immediate employment of existing facilities. 

But, as I have already indicated, the need for assistance in general 
education on the part of all of our adult population but especially 
the urban dwellers who, generally speaking, do not have available 
to them the sort of facilities available through cooperative extension 
services, is by no means confined only to those subjects brought into 
prominence by our recent preoccupation with navigation of space. 

Studies recently made well before Sputnik I by the American Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities revealed the 
accelerated demands which an industrial and urban society is making 
on the land-grant system and on universities and colleges generally 
in this country. 

One of the primary objectives of our colleyes and universities has 
always been that of supplying informed community leadership. In 
the past decade, however, education leaders and a broad cross-section 
of the adult population have come to realize that the mature citizen 
in our population who makes decisions and takes actions that affect 
the security and well-being of America requires continuing educa- 
tional services which colleges can supply. 

Today there is broad recognition of the fact that the land-grant 
colleges and State universities must extend their general educational 
resources to this mature citizen. 

These institutions have done and are doing a skillful job in carry- 
ing scientific knowledge, technical know-how, and mechanical skills 
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to the great agricultural population of the United States. This has 
been possible because, through Federal participation, a national serv- 
ice pattern was created. Behind the undertaking there stood the 
faculty resources of strong institutions of higher Toxeninas and edu- 
cational leadership which the agricultural population was willing to 
accept. 

The fragmentation and automation of American industry today 
resents education with unprecedented challenges and opportunities. 
n-service training for engineers, chemists, physicists, nurses, pharma- 

cists, business management personnel, and skilled labor is the answer 
to many of our manpower shortages. 

At the same time, the total population is demanding information 
on which to think more clearly and to form sounder judgments on 

uestions on international policy. The land-grant colleges and State 
Tuiversitiee have deslaned their willingness to undertake such a 
program of enlarged services, but, due to the wide differences in the 
abilities of the several States to finance such an undertaking, Federal 
participation and a new declaration of national policy are urgently 
needed if the lag between the discovery of new truth and its applica- 
tion is to be reduced. 

Universities and colleges in this country represent a vast store of 
resources in teaching and research personnel. In cooperation with 
the Federal, State, and local governments, an excellent job is being 
done in making these resources available to the rural population of 
the Nation through programs of agricultural extension. 

Through programs of general extension, universities and colleges 
have begun to make their resources in the multitude of fields other 
than agriculture and home economics available to the adult popula- 
tion. There is a wealth of knowledge in this broad range of fields that 
is currently available only to resident students. There is a great 
need to make this knowledge available to the adult population of the 
Nation. 

Besides their specialized resources in science and technology, uni- 
versities and colleges have much to offer people living in urban and 
suburban areas. Business and labor, particularly benefit from uni- 
versity general extension programs. As an example, universities and 
colleges have been able to scratch only the surface in the services that 
inal be rendered in programs of worker education. 

As in agricultural extension, colleges discover in their programs of 
general extension many problems on which research is needed, and 
are stimulated to undertake this research. These problems are those 
which are of vital concern to the people. 

Universities and colleges normally concentrate on those programs 
of adult education for which they have resources, and which they 
alone in our society are able to do effectively. 

In most instances, if colleges did not carry out these programs they 
would not be done. Programs of general extension normally do not 
include adult education activities which can be performed better by 
other agencies; for example, vocational education activities. 

There is, however, a tremendous field of adult education which must 
be done on the college level and which only the universities and col- 
leges are equipped to do on a broad scale. 
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The following examples are illustrative of the kinds of demands 
being made on universities for nonagricultural adult education serv- 
ices: 

1, Opportunities for obtaining college education : Large numbers of 
adults desire a college education, but for financial, family, or other 
reasons find it impossible to establish residence or to enroll as regular 
college students. Programs of general extension enable students to 
obtain college training through correspondence courses and through 
enrollment in university classes at off-campus locations throughout 
the State. 

2. Upgrading and retraining: Increasingly, adult persons in our 
population find it necessary to pursue additional college-level educa- 
tion in order to upgrade themselves in their occupational pursuits. 

Large numbers, too, are faced with the problem of retraining for 
different kinds of jobs. At present, universities and colleges have 
been able to meet only partially the demands for education of this 
sort through their programs of general extension. 

In-service training programs: The pace of technological changes 
and new deyelopments in the professions accelerate eac hi year the tre- 
mendous demand for college-level in-service training programs. 
General extension programs are meeting only a fraction of the de- 
mand. 

4. General educational and cultural programs: Informal, non- 
credit adult educational activities in the many general and cultural 
subjects for which colleges and universities have resources do much 
to enrich the lives of the people of this country. 

Large numbers of these programs are carried on in cooperation 
with professional, business, civic, and social organizations which de- 
sire educational programs for their memberships. The expansion of 
these types of programs by universities and colleges since World War 
II has been nothing short of phenomenal. Even so, the demand in- 
creases apace and 1s being met only partially by university general 
extension programs. 

. Consultative field services: An increasing demand is being made 
on the colleges today for consultative services in nonagriculturs al fields. 
These demands come from governmental agencies, ‘businesses, labor 
organizations, civic and professional organizations, as well as from 
individuals. 

Most of this demand is for services which are not available from 
professional or commercial organizations and individuals. In the 
majority of instances, these are services for which it is not feasible to 
make a charge adequate to defray the expenses involved. 

The increasing concentration of technological and professional ex- 
perts in college facilities increases the demand for this type of service. 
The value of these services to the adult population can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The great developments in American education have accompanied 
or followed movements of national emergency. Thus it has been with 
general extension. For the past 30 years, institutions of higher learn- 
ing have made heavy investments of faculty resources in programs 
designed to carry results of the classroom and research laboratory to 
the supporting adult population. 

For the past 10 years, this has been the dramatic movement in 
American education, with the result that in 1952, institutions carrying 
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nds membership in the National University Extension Association were 
orv- serving at least 50 million Americans with some type of nonagricul- 
tural adult education program emanating from the campus. 
s of The significant aspect of this development is the fact that the serv- 
ther ' ices largely have been developed out of demands from the adult popu- 
ular ' lation. Leaders in the field believe that the complexity of modern 
s to society is such that adults will turn in increasing numbers to univer- 
ugh : sities and colleges for the solution of their everyday problems. 
1out The validity of these programs of general extension is attested by 
the fact that individual citizens of this country are paying for more 
our . than 60 percent of the cost. of the service. Lack of adequate financing 
aca seems to be the restricting influence on the further development of 
its. =| these services. 
for Let me now turn my attention specifically to H. R. 9170, H. R. 8266, 
lave and H. R. 4290 and their companion bill in the Senate, S.1731. These 
this bills which are known as the general extension bills have as their pur- 
pose to establish a publicly supported program for general extension 
ges to be operated by State universities and land-grant colleges. ‘They 
tre- would provide education for many people never served before by . 
ums. their colleges and universities. Educational facilities now existing in . 
de- institutions of higher learning would be made available to groups and . 
individuals in their local communities. . 
10n- It seems to me that the present increased need for such general 
ural extension facilities is so evident as to need little argument. President 
uch Caldwell in his testimony will call attention to the gap in proposed . 
i omnibus legislation as to extension services of this kind. 
tion I should like to say, however, that for 40 years there has been recog- 
de- nition of the fact that a broader program of general education is 
n of needed, and should be provided both for rural and urban citizens in 
Var our country. 
| in- In these critical years, preparedness in the cold war is a twofold 
eral affair. It is planes, guns, and armaments, but it is also education. 
One national leader after another has voiced our critical need for 
rade additional opportunities for training in science and technology. 
Ids. A White House Conference on Education emblazons our urgent 
abor need for more teachers, 
rom Preparedness also means economic stability. Therefore, our indus- 
trial machine must operate with constantly improved efficiency, 
rom manned by a well-trained force. 
the Furthermore, our citizens must have opportunities for discussing, 
le to learning, and distinguishing among various economic and social pro- 
posals as to their feasibility. 
| ex- Thus, there are obvious needs and repeated requests coming to 
vice. colleges and universities for help in solving problems of: interna- 
y be tional understanding; those relating to strife in industrial relations ; 
improved community and city planning; training local government 
nied officers; labor education; caring for the aged population; help for 
with small business; better public health and sanitation; and many others. 
arn- This is not to overlook the very important duty of providing educa- 
‘ams tional opportunities in the humanities. This need must not be 
‘y to forgotten. 
Such education and training should be largely inservice, given to 
t in adults and out-of-school youth at the time in life when needs exist. 
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Universities and colleges should be centers of basic information 
for the solution of such profound problems. Their facilities should 
be at the service of adults who will be directly concerned with such 
issues. 

Since this is a program involving national welfare, similar to the 
prosecution of a war, it is a program which should be initiated on 
a national basis by the Federal Government. It must be safeguarded 
according to democratic principle, by the provision that the States, 
through their State institutions of higher learning, should operate 
such programs. 

All matters having to do with administration, selection of teach- 
ing personnel curriculum control of educational methods used, deter- 
mination of course content, requirements for participation in a pro- 
gram by individuals and groups, and standards of instruction are 
explicitly reserved to direction of individual States in their State 
institutions. 

This local control is customarily supplemented by setting up ad- 
visory groups to help in the direction of special education programs. 
The United States Office of Education acts for the Federal Govern- 
ment insofar as any national supervision may be necessary. State 
legislatures decide how the appropriation should be divided among 
State institutions. 

H. R. 9170, as the other bills, carries an annual appropriation of 
$20,000 to each State as a basic appropriation for these activities. 
In addition, there is authorized an $8 million appropriation to be 
divided among the several States on the basis of population. In 
order to secure its share of the latter amount, a State must provide 
an equal sum from available sources. 

The amounts originally specified in the bill do not take into 
account such features as additional provision for special instruction 
of teachers as set forth in title 6 of S. 3187 and it may well be that 
Congress will decide that the appropriation suggested should be in- 
creased to take account of special circumstances which have arisen 
since the general extension bill was originally introduced. Pro- 
grams of instruction may be offered by institutions in any field of 
ar matter taught therein or in which research is being carried on. 

or example, if a State university offers instruction in municipal 
planning on its campus, it will be permitted to give similar instruc- 
tion in the community. Duplication of instruction authorized by the 
cooperative agricultural and home economics extension legislation and 
by the federally financed vocational education programs is not 
permitted. 

Teaching can be carried on—college credit or noncredit—in formal 
classes, through correspondence courses, or by the many types of 
informal education service which agricultural extension has demon- 
strated to be so effective for adults. 

Informal techniques would include short courses—e. g., in indus- 
trial relations—lectures, discussion groups, demonstrations—e. g., use 
of visual aids in teaching—institutes—e. g., one for newspaper edi- 
tors on atomic energy—reference service—e. g., for use by municipali- 
ties, women’s professional groups—and many similar ones. Instruc- 
tion shall be given at educational levels and by methods found to be 
most effective. 


| 
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Thus, a program of general and technical education directly for 
adults and out-of-school youth would be provided off campus as well 
as on campus by our institutions of higher learning. 

This in very brief summary is the content of the general extension 
bill. It is in no sense antagonistic to S. 3187 but is supplementary 
to legislation of this sort. It covers an area of educational services 
which has been omitted so far as we are aware from other proposed 
legislation, and I must again emphasize my thorough agreement with 
President Caldwell in pointing out that this is a shocking omission. 

During World War II in the great production crisis caused by 
the necessity of bringing up to a much higher standard of productive 
efficiency our entire industrial establishment, the emergency program 
of war training in science and management was conducted through 
the services of the institutions which I have the honor to represent 
and almost entirely under the administration offices of the general 
extension divisions of these institutions. 

ESMWT, as it was called, is assuredly one of the most successful 
examples of a rapid and effective emergency program ever conceived 
and carried out; and for our country in a similar emergency to neglect 
the services available through this widespread, well-conceived, and 
efficiently operated means of bringing our production up to the 
required level seems to me inconceivable. 

Adding to this immediate objective and looking toward the future, 
the program suggested in H. R. 9170, and the other bills mentioned 
es however desirable now, will become increasingly valuable 
as time brings into greater prominence the necessity of thorough 
training and greater adaptability in the members of our national 
life. 

H. R. 10278 makes no provision for extension education as is stipu- 
lated in H. R. 10381, title 6. Therefore, I direct my remarks to H. R. 
10381 in proposing that consideration be given by this committee to 
broadening the provisions of this title to include the conditions set 
forth in H. R. 9170, or pass the separate bill H. R. 9170. 

For the institutions in the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities and in the National University Extension Associ- 
ation as well as for myself, I should like to express my appreciation 
for the opportunity to appear before you “nd of your courtesy in 
giving me such a respectful hearing. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowe. Your statement 
is so full and complete that I find myself without any questions. You 
have gone into it very carefully. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Ex.itorr. We thank you very much, Mr. Lowe, and appreciate 
your kindness in bringing us this testimony. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment in the light of 
the question you asked previously this morning ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lowe. I think it ought to be said that we discovered a great 
many of these superior students who, for some reason or another 
are not motivated to establish residence on some college campus, 10 
or 15 years later through general extension courses. We discover 
these people out in their communities, discover their problems and 
provide some university services to many of them. 
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The average age of an off-campus student in the State of Georgia 
is 29 years of age. Two-thirds of those people are married, and 
two-thirds of those who are married have two or more children. So 
consequently, this business of bringing some training at a university 
level to them off campus, becomes a terrifically important matter in 
Georgia, as I am sure it does in Alabama where you have several 
magnificent centers operating in Birmingham, and Mobile, and 
Huntsville, and so on. 

You have over 1,200 students in Huntsville, and you have one of 
your best faculties at Huntsville. You are able to draw the scientists 
out of that arsenal there to participate in your program of instruction. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think Huntsville has the only off-campus graduate 
school in America. It is one of the few. 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

I was interested in the question you asked about what happens to 
these boys and girls of real ability who are not able to establish resi- 
dence. The thought occurred to me that we run into lots of them in 
our campus program. We do not do it immediately after they leave 
high school, but we do after they are married and have a job and 
begin to realize the need for more training. 

Mr. Exatorr. Yes, sir; in other words, lots of this motivation that 
is missing at 18 is there? 

Mr. Lowe. It begins to appear at 25 or 30, yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Our off-campus instruction, our extension courses, 
have been growing, as you pointed out and started during World War 
II. It has grown since by leaps and bounds, 

Mr. Lowe. I was talking to our mutual friend, Jack Morton at the 
University of Alabama a few days ago about this problem of how we 
are going to take care of these students. I think your university is 
doing what is going to have to be done because we have not had an 
opportunity to get started earlier. I think your university plans to 
take care of 10 or 12 thousand students in Tuscaloosa and deliberately 
develop these off-campus services to a point where they take care of 
the ilies after another 5 or 10 years where the pressure is really on. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you have any figures as to the participation of the 
teachers in these extension courses in Georgia ? 

Mr. Lowe. I do not have an exact figure. I do know that they are 
a minority group with us. 

In cooperation with the National Science Foundation this summer 
we are running a program similar to what I imagine you will do in 
Alabama. I think it is being done in each of the States. We are 
bringing in teachers to give them a broader training. 

In our State, our department of education has a feeling that if a 
teacher is employed full time, they do not have too much time to go 
to school; so consequently, they are a minority group in our service 
program, an important one but a minority one. 

Mr. Extiorr. What proportion of your teaching in these centers is 
done at night—all of it ? 

Mr. Lowe. Practically all of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do you have a correspondence course / 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What has happened to the International Corre- 
spondence School ? 
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Mr. Lowe. There is such a thing. They are operating as far as I 
know. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You have a correspondence course ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. We use the faculty of the University of Georgia; yes, 
Sit 
Mr. Exutorr. Do you have any evidence, Doctor, that teachers are 
failing to enroll in extension courses because of the expense involved ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. I have made no study of it. I am under the impression 
that that does influence the enrollment, particularly in the summer 
where they have to come away to a campus frequently. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you think that payment of stipends to teachers, 
such as proposed by H. R. 10381, might encourage them ? 

Mr. Lowe. That will stimulate it; yesgsir. That will stimulate it 
some ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Do you have any idea as to how teachers should be 
selected to get grants to take these courses? Should they be open 
to every teacher who desires to take an additional course, or should 
there be careful selection made of them ? 

Mr. Lowe. My judgment is that we will get further faster if we 
select them. I do not think we want to get away from a democratic 
process of selecting them. I do not think we want any arbitrary stand- 
ards that we have just got to follow. But I think this, that a teacher’s 
preparation, the adjustment to the work and things like that will affect 
the ability to doa good teaching job. 

I think it is the better ones that we want to encourage. 

Mr. Extiorr. What do you foresee for the future in this extension 
off-campus instruction, Dr. Lowe. You have been at Alabama and you 
have been over there in Georgia for the past 10 years. Are we going 
to eventually attain the goal of having a center in each town of 
40,000 or 50,000 population ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. I do not think there is any question about it. I think 
the people are demanding it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Will smaller towns have an extension service ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. Our idea in Georgia, and I believe your idea in Alabama, 
is to approach the smaller communities through the larger ones. I 
envison some day, that type program in Birmingham. 

At the University of Alabama, out of that center in Birmingham, 
they may be offering limited service, for instance, over at Anniston, 
Gadsden, smaller communities near Birmingham; yes, sir; we do a 
little of that in Georgia now. I think we feel that we need to build a 
few strong centers in areas where populations are somewhat congested. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do you have summer schools, so-called ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. The girls and boys who go to those summer schools, 
they just go to maybe become better teachers? They do not go to get 
a degree, do they ? 

Mr. Lower. They can earn part of their degree requirements. If 
they stay long enough, they can get a degree. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I mean a girl who teaches in my home town, and 
she is not satisfied with her teaching. She goes to a summer school 
to keep up, keep abreast of the times. Is that what they do in these 
summer schools ? 
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Mr. Lowe. I think they do two types of things. I think they go 
to summer schools to improve their techniques of teaching. I think 
they take some professional courses to enable them to do a better job 
from a technical and professional point of view, 

Mr. Nicuonson. Do they teach special subjects at summer schools? 

Mr. Lowe. Practically the whole curriculum of the university is 
offered in the summer if there is any demand for it. The demand de- 
termines the offerings in the summer time. 

I believe that some teachers come to learn more about the techniques 
of teaching while a great many teachers, more and more teachers, are 
coming to learn more about subject matter to be taught. 

Mr. Ex.tiorr. You know, Doctor, the thing that worries me about 
our tendency in educationgand all other fields actually, and I guess 
that is because of my rural background that I do have some worry 
about it, is the tendency everywhere now in America in every field 
to concentrate everything in the big cities. On the Fourth of July 
and at Thanksgiving we extol the virtues of rural America. Then we 
go out across the land and we abolish its post offices; we fail to en- 
courage and support its rural churches; we plow under its schools; 
we say now that vou cannot be treated medically unless you go to the 
largest center to be found in your State. Many people say that it is 
silly to build hospitals except where there is a medical school. We 
build our extension centers, as you have pointed out and as I know is 
true in Alabama, in the largest cities other than the university town. 

When we close up the National Guard units, we close them up in the 
smaller communities under some theory that things are better in the 
big cities, When we build a new industry, a large industry, we 
usually try to build it just as close to another large industry as we 
can get it. 

Do you not think that the time will come in which we again will 
have the theory of disposition of this in depth? 

Mr. Lowe. I quite agree. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Rather than all the concentration of this age that we 
are living in now? 

Mr. Lowe. From an educational point of view, Mr. Chairman, one 
reason our universities and land-grant colleges are having to provide 
the services in large communities is because they are so largely self- 
sustaining, and there is not money to take a chance on providing a 
service in the small community where the enrollment figures may not 
be such as to pay for the service. There is no seed money; there is 
no cushioning on which to fall. That I think is true all over this 
country. 

I think the quicker we establish a national plan for handling that 
sort of thing, the quicker we are going to enrich life in our smaller 
communities. I think that is the big need; yes, sir. 

Incidentally, this transplanting of people into these communities, 
that you have described, creates a manifold educational problem. 
The first thing we ought to do is to retrain these people how to live 
in these communities and to get the services that they must have. It 
is quite a problem. 

This ribbon-type community that is developing on the edge of all 
of our large cities is creating quite a problem in this country. 

Mr. Exssorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowe. 
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I have one other question, and I hope you have the answer to it. 
What proportion of those who enroll in extension courses pursue them 
to a degree where that is possible to do so? 

Mr. Lowe. In our part of the country, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Universities is the regulating agency, as you know, and 
they ‘do not allow us to give degrees off campus in our part of the 
country. 

Mr. Extiorr. You mean that the Birmingham extension center of 
the University of Alabama cannot do that? 

Mr. Lowe. I think the University of Alabama, in one or two fields, 
is giving a degree. That is not true generally speaking and that is 
not true in all of their centers. The university is operating at Bir- 
mingham more as a branch than they are as an extension center. 

Our experience in Georgia is that we are operating really an adult 
education program without degree implications. We find that about 
10 percent of the people registered in our centers ultimately find the 
money or the time or the possibility of coming to the campus at 
Athens and getting a degree. We do offer many of our students, off 
campus, enough courses so that they would be entitled to a degree if 
it were possible for us to give it. There is not a limit on the amount 
of work they can take. 

Mr. Exuiorr. So the theory goes right back that if you cannot go to 
a college campus, it makes no difference how great your desire to learn 
is or how full the courses might be at the center, you cannot get a de- 
gree; is that right ? 

Mr. Lowe. You cannot get it without coming to our campus; no 
sir. 
Mr. Exxiorr. I can see that there are some good points in that 
situation. 

Mr. Lowe. The Southern Association feels that is one way of main- 
taining educational standards in the Southeast. That is our position. 
I do not think all of us engaged in education believe that is the right 
approach. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Certainly you could make one of these centers, in 
theory, at least, just as broad as you wanted to. 

Mr. Lowe. Certainly you could. 

Our belief in general extension is that those matters are to be regu- 
lated by the sponsoring faculty. In other words, if your college 
of business administration at Tuscaloosa felt that they were set up 
in such a way as to give a good degree in business administration 
in the Birmingham center, they ought to be permitted to do it. That 
is our theory, and in some parts of the country that is done. It is 
not done general in the South, because of this Southern Association. 

I think when this pressure gets on 5 or 10 years from now, lots of 
interesting and dramatic things are going to happen. One of our 
hopes is that we will be ready to do a good job when that time comes. 

r. Exxiorr. One thing that is going to happen is that we are 
going to see a great mushrooming growth of junior colleges in 10,000- 
sizecommunities. I think it is going to be apparent from my observa- 
tion that this type of community can furnish some kind of college 
to its young people who could not otherwise go because of crowded 
conditions and other reasons. We will find you building the com- 
munity junior colleges somewhat on the order that the old State agri- 
cultural colleges were developed. 
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Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. We had one in each district in Georgia at 
one time. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Do you have a 4-year course in agriculture ! 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. In all forms of agriculture? Do you have special 
departments where they only go 2 years, or do they have to go 4 

ears? 
; Mr. Lows. We have 1 college at Tifton, Ga., Abraham Baldwin 
College, which is a part of our university system which is a 2-year 
agricultural college giving no degree. As a matter of cold facts, that 
college sends more students to the University of Georgia’s junior class 
in agriculture than all the other colleges put together. Practically 
all of their students come on to get a degree in the university. 

Mr. NicHotson. Do you have a 4-year course, normal school at 
State teachers college ? 

Mr. Lowe. We have several State teachers colleges. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Are they 4-year colleges? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NicHotson. What degree do they get; a bachelor of arts? 

Mr. Lowe. Bachelor of arts in education, generally speaking. They 
give a variety of degrees, but all in the field of education. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowe. 

Mr. Lowe. Thank you. 

Mr. Extrorr. Mr. Keller, as I understood, Dr. Lowe spoke for you. 

Mr. Ketuer. Mr. Chairman, yes; he did. If you have any questions 
of me, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I judge that it is your feeling about this that you are 
in substantial accord with the sentiments expressed by Dr. Lowe? 

Mr. Kewter. Yes, sir. We recommend very strongly to your com- 
mittee that you consider title VI in your own bill, H. R. 10381, to be 
restudied with the provisions of H. R. 9170 to be included on a scale 
that will meet the conditions of your overall bill. 

The testimony that Dr. Lowe gave was a compilation of 3 or 4 
of us because of our experience in extension work. I have been in 
extension work since 1926, and I have seen the growth over the periods 
where we have had such crises, as pointed out in the testimony, and 
particularly during World War II. 

Mr. Exsaorr. Mr. Keller, is the old idea of correspondence educa- 
tion going out? 

Mr. Keuter. Yes, sir; it is, to a certain extent, Mr. Chairman, 
but it is being replaced because of your universities going into ex- 
tension programs in the smaller communities much more extensively 
than they were 20 years ago. I think this came about in the period 
from 1940 to 1945, at which time the universities were called upon 
to train many persons in the scientific and technological work, as 
pointed out in the testimony. It was during that period that the insti- 
tutions who were qualified to do the work, trained over 6 million people 
in that short period of time for the industries and businesses that 
needed trained employees with scientific and technological back- 
ground. 

For instance, in my own State, in my own institution, in that 4-year 
period we trained over 155,000 through extension classes in man 
communities. In fact, currently we now are operating in over 18 
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towns, which merely bears out what we said before, that the ple 
are asking to have the work brought to them and that in the future, 
with the great demands on the institutions of higher learning by stu- 
dents coming out of high school to go to college, it is going to tax 
the facilities to the extent that the institutions of higher Tinto will 
have to take a great deal of the work to the people by extension work. 

We just made a thorough study in our own institution of what the 
demands will be in the next 12 years. To ask the taxpayers to continue 
to build buildings for use only 9 months is not justifiable. We are 
proposing that we go to a 12-month program of instruction to more 
effectively and efficiently use the buildings now in existence. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the extension classes when you go into the com- 
munity are taught usually in existing school Dei dates are they not? 

Mr. Keuier. Most of them; yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What proportion by extension can a student do 
toward a degree ? 

Mr. Keuter. I think that varies across the country. In our own in- 
stitution we are a little different than the southern area. We just 
recently established a master’s of engineering degree that can be taken 
by extension. A student can take the full Segre in extension. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Full master’s degree ? 

Mr. Ketter. Yes,sir. This is one way we are trying to meet the lack 
and shortage of technically trained people at the higher level. 

Mr. Exxrorr. He can take the entire master’s degree ? 

Mr. Kerner. That is right, without ever coming to our campus. 
The ea of this is to meet the shortage of scientists and engineers, 
as Ww. 

After all, the graduate in either of those fields when he is out, is 
looking for additional work because he has only just scratched the 
surface as an undergraduate student. 

Mr. Extiorr. Ordinarily, how long would a person go to get a 
graduate degree ? 

Mr. Keuirr. If he works straight through, Mr. Chairman, I would 
judge it would take him about 4 years to get a masters of engineering. 
It is a lot of hard work. Extension classwork is not easy because it 
comes at the end of the day when the student has already put in 8 
hours of work. Therefore, his program has to be adjusted accordingly. 

Mr. Exxorr. Does your school send out teachers ¢ 

Mr. Keturer. We use both local teachers and our own faculty. Of 
course, the local teachers are approved as members of our faculty. 

I think Mr. Nicholson brought up the question about the teachers, 
or I beileve you did, taking advantage of the program under your 
title VI. Ido not think it is a question of taking advantage. I think 
it is a question of our trying to encourage the teachers to work more 
in the subject matter than in the methods of teaching. This, I think, 
is the intent of tile VI, to encourage teachers and have them properly 
selected so they can teach the sciences and mathematics, which is one 
of our weaknesses. 

I happen to be an engineer nryself, so I am ae from experience. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I realize that this shortage of teachers at the college 
level and at the State school level is rather acute, by and large; but 
I wondered whether or not we might not profit by recruiting in our 
middle aged and older groups of our population, people who have 
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excellent training in a particular discipline and bringing them into 
a 3 months’ intensive course on how to teach the particular subject 
that they are proficient in, and thereby recruit teachers for the exten- 
sion centers and maybe for the colleges themselves, and certainly for 
the high schools. Has anything, Mr. Keller, in your knowledge, been 
done in that regard? Has anybody run an experiment on recruiting 
60-year-old teachers and retraining them a bit or training them a bit 
in iducational methodology or methods of good teaching ¢ 

Mr. Kewuezr. I do not know of any study, Mr. Chairman. May I 
speak from my own experience because I think you would want that? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. As you analyze the growth of our potential college age 
group, which is the problem we are talking about now because we 
are going to be confronted with it, we have a system of center opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania, such as Alabama. We operate 12 of them just 
as Jack Morton does. We give the 2 years’ baccalaureate work there, 
but we also give an associate degree in technology, and they get their 
full degree. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that what we call an engineering technician ¢ 

Mr. Kewtzr. That is correct. To staff this program is a real prob- 
lem. We have discovered, and in fact we have utilized, the Retired 
Officers Association in Washington. We have secured a great many 
well-trained persons that we have brought into the university, and 
in a short period of time, developed them as d college teachers. 

We can talk all we want to about the nual our universities; 
but if we do not do something about staff, we are not going to have 
any growth. We are becoming almost static because of t the competi- 
tion with industry and business on a salary basis. Our long-range 
analysis shows that we have got to increase, for instance, the ratio 
of faculty to students from about 14 to 1, which is our current ratio. 
We are proposing at our institution by 1970 to go to about 22 to 1. 
If we do not do this, we will never meet our requirements that we 
projected and which we know the institutions will have to do. 

So the answer to your question is that it is being done. In fact, in 
our communities we get many housewives, or homemakers, who have 
gone out of the profession and now have raised a family to come back 
toteaching. We have discovered a lot of good and well-trained mathe- 
maticians this way. We have encouraged them to come back and 
teach for us part time. Usually you do not get this on a college 
campus because they are dispersed over the whole State. These are 
the ones that we should encourage. These are the ones that we should 
encourage through your title VI. 

Yes; I think they should be selected and given, not so much the 
ne but a refresher course, in substance, which they are going 
to teach. 

This has been one of our problems in the teaching field. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You know I am not one who has condemned the 
methodology in education. I saw the Army in World War II use 
methods so modern that oftentimes they had not been tested too well, 
but they were excellent teaching methods. They used them in their 
step-up educational program for officer candidates and others. 

think, of course, subject matter is most important, but there is 
something to these teaching methods. 
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Mr. Kexizer. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to imply by my state- 
ment that I am condemning methodology. I am assuming that when 
the teacher has taken a baccalaureate > - ll she already has a lot of 
methods with which to teach. What they need to go into in science 
and mathematics is a little more basic material which sometimes they 
do not get as an undergraduate student. As they go into their post- 
graduate work and graduate work, they become more and more spe- 
cialized. In the field of education we lose sight of the necessity of 
additional work in the field in which they are going to teach. This 
is another one of our weaknesses. 

I do not mean to imply at any time that they should not have 
methods, because when we take these retired dcmy officers we try to 
give them methods. They have the subject-matter background. Now 
we have to give them the shortcuts to impart this information to the 
students they teach. It has worked out very well. I wish we could 
have five times as many, but they are not available. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The use of retired Army officers, on the whole, has 
worked out well ? 

Mr. Kerrier. Yes; because many of them are retiring at the age of 
52 or 53, and they are just now at a good age to go into the classes, 
because they have gone through many experiences. 

Frankly, we have taken on about 28 in the last 3 years, which is 
quite a number. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Keller. I have enjoyed 
your testimony very much. 

The committee will adjourn now until 10 a. m. tomorrow, March 25, 
when we will meet again in this room. 

Our witnesses for tomorrow are Dr. Arthur Hitchcock, of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association; Dr. J. W. Miller, president 
of the Goldey Beacom School of Business in Wilmington, Bel: Dr. 
Stanley Lowell, Protestants United for the Separation of Church and 
State; and Mr. Reuben Johnson, of the National Farmers’ Union. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittees recessed, to recon- 
vene Tuesday, March 25, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecIAL Epucarion, 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
CommMiITree ON Epucation AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittees met at 10 a. m. in room 429, House Office Build- 

ing. te Honorable Car! Elliott (chairman) presiding. 
r. Exxzorr. The committees will be in order. 

As the first item of business this morning I recognize the gentleman 

from Delaware, Mr. Haskell, who will introduce one of our witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. Haskett. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Miller and John Leach have long 
been very good friends of mine and I would like to read, if I may, this 
statement of their accomplishments. 

Dr. Miller is president of Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wil- 
mington, Del., an independent business school offering 1- and 2-year 
programs on the post-high-school level. He is appearing before you 
in behalf of the independent business schools, which number about 
1,500 in the country. 

Dr. Miller has spent 48 years as a teacher and administrator in the 
educational field. Of this time, he spent 2 years as a teacher in a rural 
school in North Dakota; 1 year in a high school in Wisconsin; 3 years 
on the faculty of a liberal arts college in South Dakota; 1 year on the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota; 5 years as an independent 
instructor in salesmanship and real estate; and 36 years as a teacher, 
department head, and administrator in independent business schools. 

r. Miller is past president of the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, an organization of 450 business schools, and was 
twice given the man-of-the-year award for service to the business- 
school field, in 1948 and 1956. 

A list of other accomplishments includes : 

Consultant, and past chairman, the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, which currently accredits 150 business schools of 
the country; past Feet Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
an organization of approximately 3,000 business educators in public 
high schools, business schools, junior colleges, colleges, and universi- 
ties; past president, Business Education Research Associates, a non- 
profit corporation representing 14 leading business schools, and dedi- 
cated to research and improvement of the independent business-school 
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field; past president, Wilmington Chapter, National Office Manage- 
ment Association (merit award) ; past national director, area 3, Na- 
tional Office Management Association; past first vice president and 

ast treasurer, National Business Teachers Association; past presi- 

ent, Delaware Business Teachers Association; past president, Dela- 
ware Vocational Association (a division of American Vocational 
Association. ) 

Consultant, Administrator’s Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 


Received Phi Delta Kappa gold-medal award for honors in re- 
search, Temple University, 1936. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to have the opportunity of 
introducing to you Dr. Miller, who will, I guess, testify as second 
man here on the list today. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are going to hear Dr. Miller right now, and let 
me say to the witnesses this morning, when these schedules are made 
they are made subject, of course, to what transpires in our parent body, 
the United States House of Representatives. It so happens that the 
House goes into session at 11 o’clock today and we have 4 witnesses 
scheduled, and I am going to have to ask the witnesses to confine 
their testimony to 15 minutes each. That is all the time we have. 
Ordinarily each witness can have 30 minutes, but the House goes into 
sess'on at 11 o’clock instead of 12 o’clock today, so if I call time on 
you, you will realize what the situation is. 

It isnow 10:15. Dr. Miller, you may proceed for 15 minutes. We 
are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JAY W. MILLER, PRESIDENT, GOLDEY BEACOM 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Dr. Matter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate very much Mr. Haskell’s reviewing the associations I have had, 
which makes it unnecessary for me to continue with that. 

During my career, I have always been interested in the place of the 
independent business school in American education and have tried to 
render what service I could in advancing its program and service to 
the public. (See reprint of The Place of the Private Business School 
in American Education, attached.) When I was graduated from the 
School of Business of the University of Minnesota in 1924, where I 
was currently employed as a half-time instructor in accounting, I was 
offered an opportunity to become a full-time instructor at the uni- 
versity. I declined because I had an abiding faith in our private 
educational program as part of our free enterprise system. 

In 1939 my doctoral study at Temple University was completed on 
A Critical Analysis of the Organization, Administration, and Function 
of the Private Business Schools of the United States. The study was 
based on a survey of 576 private business schools; it was submitted to, 
and accepted by, the faculty of Teachers College, Temple University, 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the degree of doctor of 
education. The study was published by the Southwestern Publishing 
Co. 

In my introduction to the study, I said: “The private business 
school is a sort of stepchild in American education. 
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“Unregulated, uncontrolled, sometimes praised and oftimes con- 
demned, the private business school was for many years the only edu- 
cational agency that endeavored to prepare young people for business 
careers. 

“The private business school may be defined as a day school, usually 
with an evening school division, giving instruction in subjects de- 
signed to prepare its students for business careers, owned and operated 
by an individual, individuals, or corporation, without tax support, 
and usually without control or regulations by any Government 
agency.” 

My concluding statement (p. 92) was: “The private business school 
has survived all kinds of economic conditions and all kinds of praise 
and criticism. * * * In recent years, its function has been encroached 
upon, but never wholly taken, by other educational institutions. It 
has served, and still serves, a function that is not fulfilled by any 
other educational agency. As long as it serves that function and 
serves it well, its future is secure.” 

Much has happened in the 19 years since that study was made and 
published. Many States now regulate and eontrol the operation of 
business schools within their borders. Most business schools now 
require high-school graduation for entrance, and some are operating 
on the junior-college level. Some are listed in Education Directory, 
Part 3: Higher Rauestian, published by the United States Office of 
Education. 

Some have specialized in medical and legal secretarial programs; 
some have already developed engineering and scientific secretarial 
programs in line with the current emphasis on engineering and sci- 
ence; some have developed courses on automation to keep pace with 
the current emphasis on automation in the office. 

Following World War II and the Korean conflict, the private busi- 
ness schools made a major contribution to the public welfare by train- 
ing large numbers of veterans under P. O. 346 and Public Law 550. 

n 1912, the National Association and Council of Business Schools 
was organized for the specific purpose of serving the public in the 
supervision and direction it gives to business education. Dr. H. D. 
Hopkins, former president of Defiance College, is executive secretary 
of this association, with headquarters in Washington. It has devel- 
oped a code of ethics, course structures, and many other plans for 
the improvement of the business-school field. 

Traditionally, the private business schools have not had access to 
the services of the regional accrediting agencies, because these agen- 
cies specify that they will not accredit schools that are organized 
for profit. They have claimed, as have some others, that a sound 
educational program and a proprietary organization are incompat- 
ible; that they cannot have coexistence. 

The Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, which is spon- 
sored by, but not controlled by, the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, has challenged the position of those educators 
who frown upon the proprietary nature of most business schools. 
The accrediting commission maintains that an educational institu- 
tion should be measured by the quality of its educational program 
and not solely by its financial structure. It maintains that the ad- 
ministrators of a private business school are entitled to a fair return 
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for the investment they make, and the risk they take; and that there 
is no dependable evidence that these administrators have any more 
take-home pay than administrators with comparable duties in tax- 
supported schools. It maintains that there is nothing unethical in 
teaching a student how to make a profit out of the training he re- 
— and, incidentally, making a profit while teaching him how 
to do it. 

The ACBS is composed of 13 commissioners, of whom 8 are busi- 
ness-school administrators and 5 are leaders in collegiate business 
education and in industry. The accrediting commission meets an- 
nually to accredit, or to refuse to accredit, applicant schools, or to 
withdraw accreditation from any that prove unworthy. It has de- 
veloped a set of criteria and operating procedures. It can and does 
police the schools it accredits. After years of work, the ACBS was 
approved in 1956 by the United States Office of Education as a na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agency under the provisions of Public 
Law 550. I had the honor of being chairman of the accrediting com- 
mission when the approval was granted. We believe the decisions of 
ACBS to be adequate: protection to the public against unworthy 
schools. 

In examining some of the bills that have been introduced in Con- 
gress on Federal aid to education, we note that some of them would 
limit Federal assistance to students in schools that are nonprofit and/or 
tax supported. This provision would eliminate many worthy busi- 
ness schools and technical institutes that are proprietary in nature. 

As a matter of fact, our whole economy is based upon the free-enter- 
prise system and schools that are organized without tax support should 
be honored and respected for what they are doing in serving the young 
people and saving tax money for the public. 

I do not know what the national figures are for total tax support to 
higher education. I do know that in one nearby State the State legis- 
lature appropriates more than $1,000 per student per year to the State 
university for its support. It is a good university and worthy of all 
the tax support it can get. 

If, on the other hand, the 700 students now enrolled in a nearby 
business schoo] were transferred to the State university, it would 
add over a half million dollars annually to the tax bills of the citizens 
of the State. If the independent business schools of the country were 
closed and only one-half of their estimated 500,000 students were 
transferred to the campuses of the State universities, it would add, at 
the same rate, over $250 million annually to the tax bills of American 
citizens. To put it differently, the independent business schools, op- 
erating as they are now, are saving the taxpayers an estimated quarter 
of a billion dollars each year. 

Surely the business schools should be given credit for doing an edu- 
cational job, without tax support, that otherwise would have to be done 
with tax support. By doing an educational job without tax sup- 
port, they are freeing those tax dollars for other forms of educational 
effort. 

Goldey Beacom School of Business, one of these business schools, 
has 700 students in its day division, and 300 in the evening division; 
it serves 1,700 students annually. Organized originally in 1886, it 
has trained approximately 75,000 men and women. It has no tax sup- 
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ort and noendowments. It awards no scholarships in the usual sense; 
Dut students may earn a large share of their school expenses under 
various work-study plans which the school has developed. During a 
recent year, students earned over $300,000 on these plans. 

The school owns its own school building and two modern dormitories 
for women. It has no long-term liabilities. It pays adequate salaries 
to its teachers. It pays all kinds of Federal, States, and city taxes. 
The administrators are proud of the fact that they operate a school 
re without tax support—and usually in the black instead of 
the red. 

In some of the bills introduced in Congress provision is made, 
under certain conditions, for subsidy of work-study plans in colleges 
and universities. In this connection, may I respectfully cite that 
Goldey Beacom School of Business has operated a work-study plan 
for the training of stenographers and secretaries in cooperation with 
the Du Pont Co. and a companies in the Wilmington area for 
over 8 years. 

Under the Du Pont plan, the school and the company jointly recruit, 
select, and train each year 50 to 80 young women, academic or non- 
commercial graduates of the high schools in Delaware and adjoining 
States. The successful candidates attend Goldey Beacom 4 hours a 
day and work in nearby company offices 4 hours a day for a period of 
38 weeks, or 1 school year. The girls are paired; one attends school 
while her partner is at work. 

Du Pont pays the trainee a salary, both for the time she is in school 
and at work. After completion of the training program and place- 
ment on the job the company refunds, over a 2-year period, all the 
tuition the trainee has paid to the school. Including payment for 
the time in school and the potential refund, the plan is worth $1,260 
to each girl selected for the program. 

Since the plan was started in 1950, 481 girls have participated; and 
as of December 31, 1957, 227 girls were still with the company. A 
company spokesman stated recently that the company had invested 
over a half million dollars in the plan; but that for each trainee who 
remained with the company for 2 years after its completion, it 
represented a premium of only 30 cents an hour for each girl. 

Similar plans have been worked out with other companies in the 
Wilmington area. One company pays the trainees a salary, pays 
for their tuition, books, and poe at on but gives no refund. Still 
another company pays the tuition outright for 1 year, but requires 
no work during the training period. Many Wilmington firms rely 
on Goldey Beacom students for half-time work in their offices. These 
are some illustrations of the ways in which private business schools 
can help to alleviate shortages of office help—without tax support of 
any kind. Furthermore, business schools can, if necessary, double 
their present capacity to help take care of the tidal wave of students 
on their way up through the public schools. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that we feel that any 
Federal assistance to education should include, in addition to train- 
ing scientists and engineers, a provision for training secretaries, 
clerks, accountants, and technicians who can assist the engineers and 
scientists in doing a better job by freeing them of much of their rou- 
tine duties. We believe that any Federal aid to education should be 
in the form of financial aid to the student rather than to the institu- 
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tion. This plan has worked very satisfactorily in training veterans 
under Public Law 550. 

If Susie Q, a senior in South Cupcake High School, should receive 
a Federal scholarship of X dollars based upon ability and/or need, 
Susie Q should be free to use her X dollars, add to them if necessary, 
and attend Hood, Goucher, or Bryn Mawr; attend her own State 
university; or, if she prefers, to attend an approved independent 
business school or technical institute. If John Q should receive a 
similar scholarship of X dollars, he, too, should be free to add to them 
in order to attend Harvard, Yale, or MIT; go to his own State uni- 
versity; or, if he prefers, to attend an approved business school or 
technical institute. 

The free-enterprise system is the basis of our whole economy. 
Without it we could not have tax-supported institutions; or endow- 
ments; or public highways; or congressional committees trying to 
solve the problems of Federal aid to education. We urge you not to 
discriminate against those institutions that are doing a commendable 
educational job, without tax support, under our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. We urge you to permit, under proper restrictions, the students 
who are recipients of any Federal assistance program to be free to 
attend the institution of their choice. 

That, it seems to me, would be the American way. We are asking, 
Mr. Chairman, for no special favors for the business schools. We are 
merely asking for scholarship rights under the law if and when it is 
established. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller, and let me say for 
the purpose of the record that Dr. Miller’s statement, without objec- 
tion, will appear in full in the record as if he had read all of it. And 
secondly, I want to thank you for cooperating so fully with our time 
schedule. 

Let me say to the gentlemen who have just arrived, since the House 
goes into session at 11 o’clock this morning, we have had to restrict 
our witnesses to 15 minutes each. According to my time we have 2 
minutes left for Dr. Miller, and I recognize any member of the com- 
mittee who desires to ask him a question at this point. 

I recognize Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Haske. Dr. Miller, in speaking to you earlier this morning, 
you had one specific phrase in the bill that you wanted left out. Can 
you identify that? 

Dr. Miter. Yes. The definition of an institution of higher learn- 
ing included the phrase an institution “nonprofit or tax supported,” 
and that phrase would exclude schools like our business schools. That 
is the only clause in the law to which we object. 

Mr. Hasxeti. And that is the purpose, basically, of your testimony 
today ? 

Dr. Mruuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hasxe t. I certainly appreciate your coming down from your 
busy schedule—I know we all do—and giving us the benefit of your 
very clear, concise testimony. 

Mr. Extuiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitier. Thank you. 


| 
| 
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(Supplemental information furnished by the witness follows :) 
AMENDMENT TO SECTION 511 (E) oF 8. 3168 


Add at the end of section (E) the following: 

“For the purposes of part B of title I, the term ‘institution of higher educa- 
tion’ means any private business school or technical institute in any State which 
qualifies under the provisions of subsections (1) and (2) above.” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 103 (8) OF S. 3187 aNp H. R. 10881 


At the end of section 108 (b) add a semicolon instead of a period after the 
word “subsection” and add the following: 

“(3) also means for the purposes of titles I, Il, and ITI any private business 
school or technical institute which meets the provisions of subsections (1) (a), 
(b), and (c) above.” 

(The following documents were submitted by the witness and are 
filed with the committee and are available for reference :) 

1. The Place of the Private Business School in American Education. 

2. Recognized Accreditation of Business Schools Is Here. 

3. Highlights at Goldey Beacom (copy of news stories, excerpts 
from articles, and listings concerning recent recognitions). 

Mr. Extiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, execu- 
tive secretary, American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Mr. Hitchcock, I believe you heard my announcement about our 
time limitation, and I am very sorry that that has to be, but it is one 
of the situations we labor under this morning, so, with that as a 
background, you may proceed in any manner you see fit for a period 
of 15 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL & GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hrrcucock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me say if you desire to summarize your statement 
and let the entire statement go into the record as if you had delivered 
it in full, we will be glad to do that without objection on the part of 
the membership of the committee. 

Mr. Hirencock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I would like to take advantage of that, then, and I will 
simply go through the various sections, if I may, and summarize as I 
go along. 

I would like to point out initially that the association of which I 
serve as executive secretary does represent the personnel and guidance 

ple in the schools and colleges of this country and works through a 
con number of branches throughout this Nation. We do appreciate 
this opportunity to address the committee, and we would like to go on 
record as favoring the improvement of education through the means 
provided in both H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381, but I will address my 
a only to the guidance, testing, and scholarship portions of the 

ills. 

(Thereupon the following statement was read by the witness :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Arthur A. Hitchcock. I 
serve as executive secretary of the American Personnel & Guidance Association, 
which is the professional education society for the persons engaged in guidance 
and student personnel work in schools and colleges. The membership of more 


than 10,000 represents all levels of education. The association has branches 
located throughout the United States. 
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The executive council of the association wishes me to express to the com- 
mittee our appreciation for this opportunity to speak on the legislation pending 
before this committee relative to education in the United Staes. The association 
favors improving education through the means provided in both H. R. 10278 
and H. R. 10381, but my comments should be addressed appropriately only to the 
guidance, testing, and scholarship portions of the bills. 

For convenience of presentation, my remarks are divided into four parts. 


I. SIGNIFICANCE OF GOOD PROGRAMS OF GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


During the past several decades, and more particularly in recent months, 
many authoritative persons in education, in other professions, in business, and 
in industry have spoken vigorously of the need for good guidance programs in 
the schools of this Nation. This committee has heard several such persons. 
Let me mention only a few names: Dr. James B. Conant; Dr. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation; Dr, Arthur Adams, president of the 
American Council on Edueation; Dr. Henry Chauncey, president of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service; the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, chaired by Mr. Devereux Josephs. The last White House Confer- 
ence on Education pointed up the need for guidance most clearly, and, in nearly 
half of the State conferences preceding the meeting in Washington, persons not 
in education stated the necessity for guidance most strongly. 

May [I cite only one authority, Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York. He stated recently, “Guidance is looked 
upon by laymen, as well as by those in education, as an integral and vital part 
of the educational process. The education profession and the public have come 
to expect substantial contributions from guidance in assisting boys and girls 
toward optimum development, for their own fulfillment and for their economic 
and social contributions.” 

Guidance is important in the schools, but its significance goes into the roots 
of this Nation. 

In its recent statement of policy concerning the Nation’s human resources 
problems, the American Personnel & Guidance Association endeavored to point 
out the significance of good guidance services to the basic values of this Nation 
in the statement that freedom of choice can “be enriched through the educa- 
tional process, for persons can grow to the height of their potentialities when— 

1. They know their potentialities, interests, and values. 

2. They have the opportunity to develop them through education. 

3. They know about the complex rapidly changing career picture. 

4. They are motivated to develop their potentialities and to relate them 
to the opportunities in our society.” 

In placing the development of individuals in a democratic society in its setting 
of freedom to choose one’s career, the statement reads: 

“This generation has been called upon to make a decision that will shape the 
destinies of many future generations. At the heart of this decision lies one of 
this Nation’s basic freedoms—freedom of choice. 

“Faced by a tragic shortage of scientists and technologists, we are strongly 
tempted to solve the manpower problem by channeling outstanding high school 
and college students into scientific and technical careers. Here lies the danger 
of tampering with freedom of choice. If the top academic potentiality of this 
Nation were to be forced into a single, selected career pattern, generations of 
youth would lose the privilege of freely choosing their life careers—a privilege 
cherished by youth throughout the history of this Nation. Such a course of 
action might not solve even part of the problem, for a lack of educated talent 
persists in all areas of our national life. The solution, therefore, must be viewed 
from a broader perspective, and we must aim toward utilizing every available 
talent. Only then will the demand for scientists and technologists be met, along 
with the demand for educated talent in all fields.” 

There is general agreement that we want the education of our youth to be 
strengthened as fully as possible. There is further agreement that we want each 
individual student to develop his capabilities as fully as he possibly can. This 
Nation, however, is faced with a very serious and subtle problem in achieving 
this end. The problem goes to the very heart of choice or direction. We can 
either dictate the directions in which individual youth are to go for their careers 
or we can utilize a means based upon the foundations of this Nation; namely, 
helping to motivate students and helping them to understand their capabilities 
and to understand the choices before them that will permit them to develop most 
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fully and to utilize their talents for their own benefits and for values of our 
Nation. We have the means in this Nation to make it possible for students to 
choose their ways, and the history of this country shows that this will bring the 
best results in the end. Freedom of choice, however, cannot very well be ac- 
complished, and certainly we cannot anticipate the fullest development of the 
most students, unless we use our knowledge and instruments to assist them in 
obtaining the most from the educational process and in planning their future 
careers in accordance with the areas in which they can succeed best and make the 
greatest contributions. 

Good programs of guidance are significant for developing all youth. They are 
particularly necessary for identifying and developing the academically gifted. 
They are essential if our education and our Nation are to be strong. 

Without good programs of guidance our testing, scholarships, and special em- 
phasis on science and mathematics will be only partially successful. In guidance 
programs, counseling is in the center. It seems important, therefore, to see 
where we stand on counseling. 


Il. COUNSELORS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THIS NATION 


Three recent reports give a fairly good indication of the number of counselors 
who are employed in the secondary schools of this Nation. I should like to pre- 
sent the data from one of these studies made by the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. According to this study there are approximately 13,000 
full-time equivalent counselors in the secondary schools. A little less than half of 
this number are actually full-time counselors. The remainder of the figure is 
made up of those serving less than full time. The total number of persons who 
are doing counseling on released time in our schools is a little more than 22,000. 

The number of counselors in our schools has increased rather rapidly. During 
the past 2 or 3 years some States have reported increases as high as 25 percent. 

Despite this number, only about one-half of the secondary schools are served 
by counselors either full time or part time. Approximately one-half of the 
secondary schools in this Nation are without counselors. Of course, these are 
the smaller schools. The total number of students represented by these schools is 
relatively small but these students have the same talents and potentialities as 
students in the larger communities that do have some counselors. 

For those schools that have counselors, however, the ratio of students to full- 
time counselors is approximately 550 to 1. The variation runs from 125 to 1 up 
to more than 1,000 to 1. In itself this has little meaning. What it means in 
actual contribution of the counselor, however, can be judged by the fact that a 
counselor who is responsible for 550 students would searcely be able to see each 
student once a year. This is entirely inadequate for the performance of an ef- 
fective job. The ratio of students to counselors at the secondary school level 
should be reduced to not more than 250 students per counselor. 

The evidence, therefore, leads to the conclusion that in the schools in which 
counselors are employed, twice as many are needed as exist at this time. In 
addition, counseling facilities are needed for those smaller schools that have 
none at present. It is estimated that at least 15,000 more full-time equivalent 
counselors are needed. Put in a different way, to serve all of the students, our 
schools need more than twice as many counselors as they now have. 

This leads naturally to the question of quality. In research studies that have 
endeavored to evaluate the services of counselors to students it has been found 
generally that students are very pleased with the counseling that they have re- 
ceived and have found it to be valuable, but wish that they could have had 
more. In other words, it has not been possible for counselors to do as effective 
work as they could, simply because they are tremendously overburdened. The 
sheer matter of quantity, therefore, has an effect upon quality. 

There is, however, another element in quality. There is evidence from 
State guidance supervisors that many counselors are not able to do as well as 
they should because they have not been adequately trained for their work. 
Counseling is much more than simply talking with the student. Good counsel- 
ing depends upon a great knowledge of working with students, of utilizing test 
data for helping them to understand themselves better, and bringing to bear 
upon students the many resources that are available to help them in their devel- 
opment and in their plans for the future. ‘This is a serious matter. There are 
certification requirements for counselors in approximately 40 States. It is vir- 
tually impossibe for many of the counselors to meet the requirements. Many 
of the counselors who do not meet certification requirements are only part- 
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time counselors and are not required to meet the same certification require 
ments as full-time counselors. 

One may wonder how the colleges and universities can help to improve the 
quality of counseling through the graduate training in this area. At the present 
time the graduate programs are falling far short of meeting the needs for trained 
counselors. Some communities that have wished to have well-trained persons 
have had to leave positions vacant as long as 2 years in the attempt to find such. 

The conclusion seems to be inevitable that the improvement of counseling 
must depend in considerable measure upon taking steps to enlarge the number 
of counselors and to improve their quality through education. 


III. IMPROVING COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


A counselor at the elementary- or secondary-school level has to be a very 
skilled person. His background should be a bachelor’s degree, generally about 
2 years of teaching, and a year or more of education in the counseling pro- 
fession. 

From the information that has been given it seems apparent that an imme- 
diate source of counselors is the large number of counselors who are working 
part time and who tend to be the ones who are less qualified. Through inten- 
sive institutes it would be possible to bring them up to a better level of work 
rather quickly, and with provision for allotting more of their time to the actual 
counseling process, we would add conisderably to the Nation’s current supply 
of well-educated professional counselors in the schools. 

It would be unfortunate to leave this discussion of quantity and quality 
without some attention to the elementary school. 

There appears to be some evidence that we begin to lose academically talented 
students along in the elementary grades. We do not lose them physically but 
they are lost so far as their future development in academic programs in high 
schools and continuance to college are concerned. The number of counselors 
in the elementary schools is pitifully small. Estimates provided by elementary- 
and secondary-school principals rather recently, however, indicate that they 
would like to have many more counselors at the elementary-school level and that 
they would anticipate the largest proportionate increase in counselors to occur 
at this level in the future. It is at the elementary-school level that counselors 
with the aid of tests and other data and by working with teachers must be 
instrumental in identifying students of great promise. This must be done at 
an early date. With proper provision for testing, counseling, and with the 
prospects of scholarship aid, it is possible for counselors to help in identifying 
and motivating students who otherwise would be lost to the academic stream 
of education. 

IV. PROPOSALS FOR NATIONAL ACTION 


Education in this Nation needs a tremendous impetus, and it needs it 
now. The bills pending before this committee, namely H. R. 10278 and H. R. 
10381, can provide the impetus. 

The association that I represent wishes to go on record as favoring those provi- 
sions by which it will be possible to increase the number of counselors in the 
elementary and secondary schools, to educate them suitably for their work, to 
provide the testing facilities that are necessary for a good program of guidance, 
and to furnish scholarships that are essential for the development of those 
academically gifted students who are not able to support themselves in higher 
education. 

May I mention several items specifically. 

1. The need for more counselors and for the training of counselors is so press- 
ing that institutes and regular-session graduate education should be provided 
very soon. The suggested $6 million for each of 6 years would be a tremendous 
help. 

2. Provision for enlarging the number of trained counselors in local schools, 
and in rural schools, in elementary as well as secondary schools, is necessary. 
This is understood to mean also the improvement of supervisory services at the 
State level. 

3. Testing facilities should be made available for use at all levels of education, 
but at the point of use, namely the local school. 

4. Scholarships for undergraduates should be general scholarships open to all 
qualified students who need the assistance. The committee has the knowledge 
to determine the exact number. I believe that it should be more than 10,000, 
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This Nation is facing a serious challenge. The solution can be found through 
education. I visit schools and colleges in many parts of the country. I know 
that with the leadership that can be provided by the Congress, the local schools 
will respond. As one school person in the Midwest said recently, “We can 
educate boys and girls, and do it well. We do need the stimulation that Federal 
legislation can give.” 

The part of the legislation pertaining to guidance, counseling, testing, and 
scholarships will help the education of boys and girls—we know that good pro- 
grams of guidance result in fewer dropouts, in better educational planning, in 
more students entering college and in entering the programs for which they are 
best suited—in short, good guidance is necessary for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the Nation’s human resources. 


(The following document was submitted by the witness :) 
Counselors serving in secondary schools 
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More than Actual total) Full time 
States Less than {half but less} Full time | number of | equivalent 
half time | than full counselors of all 

time counselors 

United States total... ..............- 11, 056 4, 984 6, 290 22, 330 12, 807 
BE blncticabace ctsmntwesspysehauedn 22 | 13 34 69 49 
Ps Bint nmcned-edilitehnmaiind cinuianaaae 87 56 73 216 137 
I 6 cand ch woqevehanesaanced Autti 5 21 54 80 70 
Ge inbaseu cdl yes btkscdetineadensbak | 1, 269 | 842 482 2, 593 1, 430 
ORIOLE. «5. SSeck.-beclnatehnt auleadiee 78 | 7 45 200 122 
SEINE, Sock 5 <a ddocanicuedads pete sce 230 112 130 472 | 272 
en ate 18 16 16 50 | 33 
DUE TEL SITLL S..  nagcakaadeebeban Mere 0 | 0 250 | 250 250 
Sct cepacn pun penscosadinwe ailatgityenell 376 155 | 60 | 591 | 271 
i coh bo cangeda emaiued oonienstndaidahoadss 0 27 19 | 46 40 
RINE 6 Sick Gap panb onan qdudn tie senh aibtaaiel 342 239 284 | 865 550 
MIA. 62). bath babhid emokiine Sabtddebewesh 400 100 100 600 275 
SSS a a eS anoles 208 72 42 322 148 
RA vets adads actuals lecandhewwuweien 297 | 46 37 | 380 147 
ED sn pins Hbeaeanedeobwsdeddawontupigns 16 | 19 43 78 61 
NS LG one angen <6apap cannes 91 | 21 74 186 | 112 
PEON | do556cacs- chachebiieia> avebedicd diate | 7 41 33 151 82 
es atin ad senddebevonatiet andietot a 27 181 232 208 
NEE eh ad odddcsdtccdanbsbbtenenne 214 411 350 975 713 
Ss ab oon ai anpsags sacoqerhina emery 400 300 500 1, 200 825 
no on ndu dn gles bqunqundnsesdba 101 80 116 297 201 
RS <a abeld 4b bnidde dead bmn dhscasd 7 32 17 126 60 
I eis ote a cctinideataodelin bade 75 260 137 472 351 
Montana..... - noviceboetscbaneeubda 181 15 29 225 86 
Ei bebdcciudddsccntciuscenteneci ‘ 155 | 60 | 55 270 139 
Nevada__..__. 27 | 20 | 17 64 39 
New Hampshire_. 140 | 8 20 168 61 
New Jersey-........--- 300 | 400 400 1, 100 75 
RT ds ic cians veenacnedinndasseaiael 50 | 20 7 77 35 
a bbeatheedsnthiivebsghatee 725 325 825 1, 875 | 1, 249 
North Carolina... 328 | 50 40 418 | 160 
North Dakota j 82 27 6 115 | 48 
Ohio od ‘ 400 100 200 700 375 
Oklahoma... j 142 52 18 212 93 
UIE. be ond ne : P 271 | 154 15 420 184 
Pennsylvania. - - -- oe 1, 142 198 504 1, 934 1, 029 
Rhode Island_.....-. 25 39 5 121 93 
South Carolina. : ; : 428 28 44 500 172 
South Dakota- Shoal 53 12 5 7 7 
Tennessee . _ . 40 14 10 64 30 
Texas cab 0 | 0 506 506 506 
Utah... 43 | 58 43 144 98 
Vermont... 91 10 11 112 42 
Virginia. | 879 | 167 113 | 1, 159 465 
Washington. 290 150 100 | 540 | 286 
West Virginia. - | 50 | 0 | 8 58 21 
Wisconsin... ash 800 | 125 | 75 1,000 | 369 
Wyoming. _- . 7 | 5 | 15 | 27 | 20 

1 | | | 

















Notr.—These data were furnished by State guidance supervisors. The figures for most States are the 
best estimates that could be made. The reader is cautioned that they are estimates, with a few exceptions. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I recognize the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. 
Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. What percentage of the colleges today have available 
courses in counseling ¢ 
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Mr. Hrroencock. I think the figure is 233 of colleges and universities 
providing training to the master’s level, and I think about one-third 
or.a little less provide training up to the doctorial point. 

Mr. Battery. Would you suggest in this matter of scholarships that 
we try to channel some of the students from our high schools into 
colleges to take those courses in counseling, with the thought we could 
bring them back to the school systems and improve the situation ? 

Mr. Hrrencock. The training of a counselor is likely to go in this 
way: That he will obtain a bachelor’s degree in whatever his field of 
specialization is going to be. It is likely to be in psychology or some- 
thing like that, or'strictly a teaching field, and he will go into teaching 
for a couple of years and then take his master’s degree in the coun- 
seling field. So it is most likely to be at the graduate level where pro- 
fessional counselors are trained, after the bachelor’s work has been 
finished and possibly after the person has been out working in education 
for a time. 

So I would encourage the development through the undergraduate 
level of persons in accordance with their talents and interests, whether 
it be in science or education or what. Of course I would like to encour- 
age a lot of good people to go into education. 

Mr. Battxy. Well, there is some aim in the legislation, I believe, to 
consider the possibility of trying to get people into this field. Do not 
let me take your time. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Hrrcucock. That was very helpful, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt to ask a question here too, Doctor. 
What part do the various testing programs play in the total guidance 
service in a high school that has a good system of testing and guidance? 

Mr. Hireucock. A very important part, Mr. Chairman. There 
should be a good testing program in the schools, and I would like to 
add it really should be started down the ladder in the elementary 
schools, because we have the situation where we have boys and girls who 
are lost, not physically but academically, in the elementary schools 
because we have not identified them early enough, and testing is really 
a tremendously important help on that. 

Mr. Extiorr. Testing is under fire these days, as you well know, and 
I would like to have your comments on that. 

Mr. Hircucock. Well, sir, I think that one reason it might be under 
fire is that we should not expect from testing a lot of things that it 
was never intended to do, and we would not want our boys and girls 
at any level of education to have their future careers dictated by the 
fact that they made X score on such a testing. We do not live in 
that kind of a country, but test scores on interest, aptitude, mental 
ability, and achievement can be very helpful to a student and his par- 
ents in the hands of a good counselor and a good teacher in helping 
him to see himself. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen some youngsters who were simply amazed 
to find, actually, what their level of ability was, and this is the kind 
of thing that suggests identifying talent and motivating students. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you recommend, Doctor, that a Federal-aid act 
include a specific requirement for a testing program as in H. R. 10278, 
or a more general grant to the States to improve their public school 
guidance and counseling service as in H. R. 10381, or do you care to 
comment on that? 
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Mr. Hitrcucock. Well, it is a little difficult to comment on it, but 
only for the reason that a good State program that envisages all this 
development of education is going to include testing within the guid- 
ance area, Iam very sure. I cannot see that any State would develop 
a good program without it. Of course, I think that it is a necessa 
part of the thing, and so that is why I found it a little difficult to 
separate the two out. 

Mr. Exuiorr. If you have a good counseling program and a good 
guidance program, you must necessarily have a testing program; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Hrreucock. Well, it is most likely to be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We read that tests have been improved a great deal 
in recent years, Is that correct, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Hrrcncock. Yes, sir; I am sure that that is correct. As in 
other fields of knowledge, we have advanced there, and the type of 
testing has even changed somewhat. We now tend to give batteries 
of tests that will give a student, his parents, and teacher a better pic- 
ture of him—not a stereotyped picture, but a picture that can be 
interpreted and made some sense out of. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, Doctor, I have used up a great deal of your 
time and, according to my watch, we have 2 minutes left. 

IT am going to recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Nicholson, for 1 of those minutes, and the gentleman from New Jersey 
for the other. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the witness has given excellent testimony, and I do not want to impose 
upon the committee’s time. 

Mr. Extiorr. We had four witnesses scheduled. The House goes 
into session at 11 o’clock this morning, and we had to divide the time 
equally between the witnesses. 

You have this additional 114 minutes, Mr. Hitchcock, and you can 
use it yourself if you so desire. 

Mr. Hirencock. Well, Mr. Chairman, I see the minute is right now, 
but I would just like to say, in conclusion, that we would like very 
much to support this legislation. 

I have visited schools and colleges all over the country, and I am 
sure that their support for the steps that this Congress will take to 
provide this kind of thing that will envisage counseling testing, the 
training of counselors to improve the quantity and quality of the 
student, and a good scholarship program based upon broad, general- 
purpose scholarships. 

Mr. Etxrorr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Hrrcucock. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. I want to compliment the gentleman. Personally, I 
have not heard all of your statement, but I ‘feel that you have made a 
splendid statement for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Hircucock. Thank you very much. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Exutorr. Mr. Hitchcock’s statement will be made a part of the 
record, together with the statistics that he furnished us. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness is Mr. Reuben Johnson, of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

Mr. Johnson, we have a statement which has been furnished each 
member of the committee by you, and in accordance with our agree- 
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ment, which I admit is a very arbitrary one, but which I can do 
nothing about, if you can confine yourself to 15 minutes, it would be 
very helpful. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it will take me that 
long to make the statement I have in mind. 

I would like to say, first, that the Farmers Union people have ap- 

eared at your field hearings in South Dakota and Salt Lake City, I 
Slee and have indicated generally support for the scholarship ap- 
proach to getting at some of the problems we have in education. 

Today I want to confine my remarks to some of the background of 
the Farmers Union interest in education and to specifically endorse 
some of the bills that are before this subcommittee. 

The president of the Farmers Union, Jim Patton, appointed a com- 
mission on school support in rural areas in 1955. The commission, 
after several meetings and a long study of rural education needs, re- 
leased a report entitled “Remedies and Resources for Rural Schools.” 

This report has had wide distribution among educators, farm lead- 
ers, and farm families. Its emphasis is on a mame program of 
Federal assistance for improving educational offerings, for increasing 
the number of qualified teachers, for more and better physical facili- 
ties and equipment, for more and better transportation, for special 
programs tor exceptional children, gifted and retarded, for improved 
and expanded technical and vocational training, including mathe- 
matics and science, for expansion of the school lunch and school milk 
programs, and for a scholarship and scholarship loan program for 
needy students who want a college education. 

Many of the recommendations of the Farmers Union Education 
Commission are reflected in bills introduced this year. We have made 
progress. The flood of bills on education are concrete evidence that 
the need has been recognized. These bills provide many different pro- 
posals out of which the committee must draft a bill agreeable to the 
majority of the Committee on Education and Labor and of the House 
if there is to be any bill on this side of the Congress. 

Farmers Union strongly supports the enactment of a bill this year 
to strengthen education. We pe te that there is strong congres- 
sional sentiment for an education bill—strong enough to secure pas- 
sage. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, we do not feel that full 
utilization of our human resources can be achieved through a pro- 
gram such as has been proposed by the administration. 

We are aware that with so many proposals to aid education in bill 
form, the work of the committee is not easy. But we in Farmers 
Union assure you that, as we have confidence in the democratic proc- 
esses under which the laws of this Nation evolve, we have confidence 
in the committee being able to draft an education bill which will draw 
support from many organizations and groups. 

Ve are reluctant to endorse specific proposals, There are many 
bills which, either separately or in combination, would be acceptable. 
However, in the interest of furthering agreement on specific pro- 
posals, we support the combination of H. R. 10381 and S. 10763. This 
would combine your national defense education bill with Congress- 
man Metcalf’s teachers’ salary and construction bill. 
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We urge that all possible effort be made to eliminate the present 
inadequacies in our educational resources so that our youth will be 
challenged and rewarded for greater intellectual endeavors and that 
our Nation will be thus strengthened and the cause of peace advanced. 

I have with me a letter concerning the crisis in education, sent to 
the President on January 23, 1958, by 21 organizations favoring Fed- 
eral aid to education, of which Farmers Union is one. I respectfully 
ask that the letter be inserted in the record at the end of my oral 
remarks. 

Mr. Exttorr. Do you feel, Mr. Johnson, or does your organization 
fee]. that this nroeram should have a “needs” basis—that scholarships 
should be awarded on the basis of need ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; we would support that principle. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is the position of your organization with refer- 
ence to loans? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, Mr. Chairman, we believe that there is a need 
for scholarships because in many instances the needs of the students 
cannot be met except through scholarships and this is a way to channel 
high-school talent into areas of study hick we need from the stand- 

oint of the welfare of the Nation and the national defense of the 

ation. 

We also support the principle of loans. We like very much the 
provisions in the bill that you and Senator Hill have introduced which 
would provide for students receiving loans to have 20 percent of these 
loans canceled for each year that they teach. We think that is a very 
good provision, and they will go a long way toward solving some of 
our teacher problems. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. Baty. The subcommittee of which I have the honor to be 
the chairman certainly early in April will begin some hearings on 
some legislation, and one of them is a proposal to enrich the present 
hot-lunch program. Would a group such as yours be interested in 
legislation of that nature ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bailey, we have a traditional and historical in- 
terest in that program. 

Mr. Batter. I would suggest, then, you see the subcommittee clerk 
here, Mr. McCord, and file a formal request to be heard at those 
hearings. 

Mr. Teicha. T shall do that, and we certainly appreciate the invita- 
tion to present our views at this hearing, because today we have only 
one-third of the school children of the Nation who are getting a hot 
lunch, and we need to expand this program so that we can make 
it possible for all school children to get the benefit of this program. 

r. Barer. I might say to the gentleman that I am hopeful of 
getting the Farm Bureau representation here to speak favorably to 
one piece of legislation before this committee. 

Mr. Exniort. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. John- 
son about his reservations regarding the administration proposal. 
His quote is: 

We do not feel that full utilization of our human resources can be achieved 
through a program such as has been proposed by the administration. 

Then in another part of your statement, Mr. Johnson, you say, “we 
urge that all possible effort be made to eliminate the present inade- 
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quacies in our educational resources so that our youth will be chal- 
lenged and rewarded for greater intellectual endeavors, and that our 
Nation will be thus strengthened and the cause of peace advanced.” 

I am wondering what you envisage the Federal role to be in a broad 
objective like that. Of course, we all want our educational system 
to be improved. We all realize that the legislation that we may enact 
may be only part of the answer. 

I do not suppose that you are saying the Administration proposals 
are inadequate in any way, because they do not provide the full 
answer as to full utilization of our human resources ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Frelinghuysen, the Hill-Elliott proposals in 
terms of the physical resources that would be made available are 
superior to the administration bill. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You mean a bill that provides more money is 
better than one that provides less? Is that your position? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, certainly the funds provided for, as I add them 
up, amount to something in excess of $450 million under the Hill- 
Elliott proposal. It must be considered as a better proposal to meet 
the deficit in education today than the administration bill which pro- 
poses less than $250 million as I have added up the figures. 

Mr, Fre.INGHuysEN. I am curious as to why you feel one is better 
than the other. One provides more. Would $2 billion a year be 
better than $400 million ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I would like to go down a few 
of the main provisions of the bills, and point out to you specifically 
why it is we think the Hill-Elliott bill is best, if you would like for 
me to do that. 

Let us take, for instance, scholarships. The Hill-Elliott bill pro- 
vides 40,000 new 4-year scholarships a year for 6 years, based on the 
ability of the student. 

The funds available would be $160 million. The administration 
proposal would provide only 7,500 to 15,000 scholarships and funds of 
only $30 million. 

The student loan provision 

Mr. Freyitincuuysen. I do not want to interrupt, but let us just 
take a sample because we have not really the time to go over the whole 
thing: 

In both cases 40,000 or 10,000 scholarships a year might not assure 
that we have full utilization of our human resources. So both of them 
might be criticized in that the Federal Government is not supplying 
the total answer to better utilization than we have now of our young 
talent. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand what the basis of this concern is of 
yours, that, perhaps, we might even do more than the Hill-Elliott bill 
provides for? I would certainly agree that where you stop on this 
thing is a matter of degree and a matter of judgment, which I think is 
something this subcommittee has to make. 

I am sure that you have many different opinions as to just what 
amount of money ought to be put into these various provisions, I 
frankly feel like this subcommittee would be in a much better position 
to say how much funds are needed. The only point I am trying to 
make is that as far as we in the Farmers’ Union are concerned, we 
believe that the legislation before you which provides for the most 
money at this particular crucial time is the best legislation for you to 
report out. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, in other words, you have reservations 
about the Hill-Elliott bill too, in that we might be providing more 
money for this purpose ? 

Mr. Jounson. We are being realistic, as we always try to be. In 
looking at the Hill-E}liott bill as, perhaps, the best bill that we can 
now.get out of the Congress; that is our position. 

Now, again, I think this is perhaps a judgment that can best be 
made by the subcommittee. e are just offering you for whatever 
benefit it will be to you what our thinking is, at this particular time. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Of course, Mr. Johnson, there is no reason in 
prolonging this, but it seems to me that in your zeal to get something 
you are not being realistic. That is what worries me a little bit. 

Proponents of legislation in this field always seem to aim much too 
high. As a practical matter, the bigger it is the harder it is going to 
be to get through. Iam thinking especially of the school-construction 

rogram. Our failure to get it through even one House would be an 
indication that these problems meet with resistance, and I would think 
that you might not—— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I speak for farm families whose 
incomes have dropped since 1951 from $16.1 billion net to about 
$12 billion. 

These families are up,against the problem of where to get the funds 
to send children to college. Many of these children are not going to 
get to go to college, because these families do not have the money to 
send them, and speaking for this segment of our economy, I do not 
feel it is unrealistic at all to support the legislation that provides for 
the test number of scholarships. 

r. Frevrncuuysen. Again, that is not my point. Iam not saying 
that 40,000 is wrong, and 10,000 is right. It worries me that you auto- 
matically assume that the bigger program is the better one. I realize 
that you feel that no matter what we provide it will not be enough so 
far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Mr. Frelinghuysen, as I have analyzed the 
administration proposal and as I have observed the development of 
this proposal, it hasseemed to me that even the career employees—the 
civil-service employees—in the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment are not at all happy with this program. 

It seems, rather, it started from the point of what we need in the 
way of a program and they started with so much money and tried to 
divide it up between the important parts of what we ought to have. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. What justification is there for that feeling, 
Mr. Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. It is common knowledge that the Bureau of the 
Baigent has had a great deal of influence on the amount of money that 
has been allotted to the HEW for proration throughout our educa- 
tional program. : 

It. is just common knowledge to everyone who knows anything about 
the development of these proposals and they know that the Bureau of 
the Budget had, perhaps, more influence than the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. FrevincHuyseNn. Well, it is not common knowledge that I have, 
but it certainly is true that the Bureau of the Budget passes on all 
these requests from different departments and, again, we have a 
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ey to see to it that the money is spent as wisely as possible 
and in the most important way. 
Mr. Jonnson. With the crisis that we have in education today, I 


do not believe we need to quibble about the difference between the 
amount of money in these two bills. 


Mr. Fretincuvysen. Just as another example of a major area where 
we might be spending money, so far we have not talked about consider- 


ing legislation this year for school construction. How about school 
construction ? 


How would you determine priority between these fields that we are 
presently considering and the need for money to build additional 
classrooms ? 

Mr. Jounson. In my statement on page 2 I endorse 2 bills which 
would combine the provisions in the Hill-Elliott bill with the provi- 
sions of the Metcalf bill. 

The Metcalf bill has in it money for teachers’ salaries and school 
construction. We think, in the Farmers Union, that the need exists 
for both these types of legislation, and we are hopeful that this com- 
mittee will see fit to make it possible for whatever bill you report out 
to provide some money for school construction. 

r. FRELINGHUYSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Extrotr. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. We appreciate your testi- 
mony very much. 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 


(Letter referred to in witness’ prepared statement follows:) 


JANUARY 23, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: One of the greatest crises facing the American people 
today lies in the inadequacy of educational resources. Current international and 
military developments have dramatized this inadequacy. Although an emer- 
gency program in education may be needed, it must be remembered that from 8 
to 12 years will be required to train boys and girls, who are already in high 
school, to become scientists, engineers, mathematicians, doctors, and teachers. 

If we are to preserve our national security, we shall require the services of 
millions of trained persons capable of making wise decisions in all areas of our 
national life. 

Public education is traditionally a national as well as a local responsibility. 
The undersigned organizations vigorously support Federal aid to the States for 
the improvement of their schools and colleges. The development of the capacities 
and talents of all our young people is necessary if the welfare and security of 
our Nation is to be maintained. Our role of leadership among nations depends 
upon our mastery of the humanities as well as of the sciences, on our ability to 
understand people, as well as our capacity to fathom the laws of electronics and 
the mysteries of outer space. 

To assure that our publie schools may develop into the majestic ideal that 
members of the White House Conference envisaged for them 2 years ago, Con- 
gress must pass enabling legislation. We believe that any legislative measures 
designed to meet the educational needs of our time must be so broad that no 
imbalance in the overall educational system can result; must be bold and forward 
looking in concept; must conform with our belief in the importance of the in- 
dividual, and adhere to the democratic principle of equal educational opportu- 
nities for all. An effective educational program must be based on the following 
criteria : 

1. Every child should be provided with the opportunity to attend elementary 
and secondary schools on a full day schedule, in classes of approved size, in a 
sufficient number of school buildings adequately equipped. 
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2. The natural abilities of all children should be discovered at an early age. 
The national interest would be served if grants-in-aid were made to the States 
to develop counseling and guidance services which would assist in identifying 
children’s abilities. Such services should be under the control and direction of 
the State education agency. 

8. Public school curriculums should be fashioned to challenge the highest 
abilities of each child, both the gifted and the average child. The Nation would 
be greatly enriched by the expansion of programs of this kind. 

4, Educational opportunities should be provided not only for all children of 
school age, but for adults who are or are not high-school graduates. A system 
of scholarships should be established for those persons with the capacity for 
additional education, but lacking the financial means. 

5. All teachers should meet the minimum standard qualifications established 
by the States’ education authorities. 

6. The economic status of teachers must be raised to the level of other pro- 
fessionally qualified persons with equal ability and training. 

7. During this critical period of teacher shortages, summer institutes should 
be provided to raise the qualifications of the thousands of unqualified teachers 
now teaching in the public schools. 

8. Fellowships should be established to aid qualified persons to continue their 
graduate studies, or to engage in basic research. 

9. Special facilities for advanced research by highly qualified persons should 
be further developed and if necessary additional schools be established to serve 
this need. Such research would benefit both the public and private interests of 
the Nation and should be financed jointly by the Federal Government, private 
resources, and tuitions. 

10. State, local, and institutional control of education should be maintained. 

11, Federal funds for elementary and secondary public education should be 
channeled from the United States Office of Education through the duly con- 
stituted State education authorities of the States and Territories. 

12. Federal funds to the States should be adequate to help the States raise 
their educational standards to the level the national situation requires. 

The urgency of the program we advocate can best be illustrated by a few 
depressing facts that become even more signficant in face of our present crisis. 

(a) Two and a quarter million children could not be adequately housed in the 
public schools last year. (Mr. Folsom’s testimony, 1957.) 

(b) The public schools currently need 135,000 more qualified teachers. (U. 8. 
Office of Education.) 

(c) Of the 1,262,000 public-school teachers 89,388 are teaching with sub- 
standard credentials. (U.S. Office of Education. ) 

(d) Seven and a half percent of the qualified teachers leave the teaching 
profession annually. (U.S. Office of Education.) 

(e) Only 70 percent or about 75,000 of the 107,500 college students graduating 
in 1957 who met qualifications for teaching, entered the profession. (National 
Education Association, 1957.) 

(f) Nearly 40 percent of the students graduating in the upper 20 percent of 
their class do not enter college (150,000 a year). (Arthur F. Corey in testimony 
for the Joint Economic Committee hearings, November 1957.) 

(g) During World War II the rejection rate for selectees was 7 times as great 
for the 12 States spending the least amounts per student on education as it was 
for the 12 States spending the highest amounts. (Joint Economic Committee 
hearing, November 1957.) 
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We know that you share our great concern for the welfare and security of 
this country which depends so largely upon the development of our human 
resources and we sincerely hope you will support a program which will achieve 
the goals that we have set forth. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Anna Rose Hawkes, president, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Edward D. Hollander, national representative, Americans 
for Democratic Action, 1341 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, legislative chairman, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 1600 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Ada Stough, executive director, American 
Parents Committee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. John Holden; Washington representative, American Vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D, C.; Mr. Jerry Voorhis, executive director, Co- 
operative League of the USA, 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Cora Mowrey, legislative chairman, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, 1558 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W. Va.; Mr. 
James B. Carey, president, International Union of Electric, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mr. Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veterans. of the 
United States, 1712 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Lilace Reid Barnes, president, Young Women's Christian 
Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Mr. Robert 
E. Howe, director, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 1435 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Mrs: Marquerite Caldwell, Washing- 
ton representative, National Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, Ine., 3746 Hayes Street NE., Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Eli Cohen, executive director, National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Magee, 
National Consumers League, Engineers Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Moise E. Cahn, president, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, 1637 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Rudolph Danstedt, National Council of Social Workers, 
Dupont Circle Building, Suite 217, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Mr. James G. Patton, president, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, 1404 New York Avennue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mr. Phillip Schiff, National Jewish Welfare Board, 
1637 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Richard L. Neuberger, legislative chairman, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, 408 A Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Stanley Lowell, who repre- 
sents Protestants United for the Separation of Church and State. 

Dr. Lowell, if you will come around, we shall be happy to hear you 
at this time. 

Dr. Lowell, let me say to you before we get started here that the 
House goes into session this morning at 11 o’clock, which is just about 
now. Ordinarily, we have until 12 o’clock, but because our time was 
cut this morning from 12 o’clock back to 11 o’clock, we have 
had to restrict the time of our witnesses, and we have heretofore im- 
posed a time limitation of 15 minutes on witnesses this morning. 

I will say this, to you: You may proceed in any way you see fit, but 
realizing now that we probably will have a quorum call within 15 
minutes, and will have to leave. 

So, you summarize or read your statement, as you see fit, in the face 
of this time situation. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. STANLEY LOWELL, PROTESTANTS UNITED FOR 
THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Dr. Lowetu. I think I can finish my statement, Mr. Chairman, with- 
in the time allotted. I would hope so. 

My name is C. Stanley Lowell. I am a Methodist minister, manag- 
ing editor of Church and State, a monthly review with a regular 
readership of more than 60,000, and associate director of Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State 
which publishes the review. This organization has members in all 
the States and chapters and cooperating committees in most. Its 
governing board, predominantly Protestant, though not exclusively 
so, includes the current or past top official in the Southern Baptist 
Convention, the Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Also included are a former president of the Federal Council of 
Churches which was the predecessor of the National Council of 
Churches, and a former president of the World Council of Churches. 
The board also numbers among its members the secretary of public 
affairs for the National Association of Evangelicals and leading of- 
ficials of a number of the smaller Protestant denominations. 

The national headquarters building of POAU is located at 1633 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

We are not concerned in the testimony we shall offer either to favor 
or oppose any particular program of Federal aid to education. We 
are concerned only, as our name suggests, that in any program of such 
aid which may be approved, the principle of the separation of church 
and State shall be meticulously respected. This principle is set forth 
in the first amendment to the Federal Constitution. We accept that 
enunciation of the principle given by Mr. Justice Black in the prevail- 
ing opinion in the Lverson v. Board of Education (330 U. S. I. 1947). 

The “establishment of religion” clause of the first amendment means at least 
this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or to remain away 
from church gainst his will or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any 
religion. * * * No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. * * * In the words of Jef- 
ferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law was intended to erect 
“a wall of separation between church and State.” 

Not only is church-state separation contained in the Federal Con- 
stitution, Mr. Chairman, it also appears in the constitutions or statutes 
of at least 46 of our States. Here it has been carefully spelled out that 
no aid from tax sources is to go to the support of sectarian worship or 
sectarian educational enterprises. We believe that the first amend- 
ment and these State constitutions should be diligently respected in any 
program of Federal aid to education. Our testimony will bear di- 
rectly upon this concern. 

May I say, initially, that H. R. 10763, the Murray-Metcalf bill ap- 
pears to be unexceptionable. It does not attempt to bypass State laws 
as others do. It would seem to be the bill which most nearly em- 
bodies the American tradition of public money for public education. 
It is significant, we think, that this bill is being actively supported by 
the men and women who know at first hand the problems of our 
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schools—the educators themselves. We refer to the Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the National Education Association. 

In regard to the other bills we have certain apprehensions. Let us 
consider, first, the scholarship grants which are provided in both the 
administration bill and in the Hill-Elliott bill. We understand that 
these scholarships provided at public expense would be usable in sec- 
tarian colleges as well as in sable and private, non-sectarian colleges. 
We do not oppose scholarships usable in sectarian colleges as such at 
the present time—provided that there is a fair and genuine system of 
examinations to determine recipients. 

Our apprehension about these grants is prompted by the fact that 
they will assuredly be cited as precedent for similar scholarships in 
lower schools operated by sectarian groups. We believe that the 
scholarship grants should be safeguarded against such misuse by 
specific language inserted in any Federal aid bill. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could inter- 
rupt very briefly for a question at this point ? 

r. Exuiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysEen. Why is it that you are not opposed to grants 
to students in sectarian colleges and you would be opposed to them in 
education at a lower level ? 

Dr. Lowe. For several reasons, Mr. Chairman. I suppose the 
better one being that the actual sectarian tie at the level of higher 
education is much more ethereal than at the lower level. There are 
many colleges which are nominally sectarian but, actually, when one 
examines their control, it is only a nominal relationship; whereas, the 
schools at the lower level dealing as they do with younger and more 
impressionable children have, as a rule, a tighter sectarian control, 
and we think there is quite a substantial difference in that respect. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is a very practical answer, and I cer- 
tainly understand it, but I wonder if there is a specific principle in- 
volved, and that is separation of church and state, and whether you 
should not be opposing very vigorously scholarships which might be 
used in sectarian colleges if, only as you point out, it might well be a 
precedent for establishing assistance to education at a lower level ? 

Dr. Lowe. Yes, sir; and if you noticed, sir, we said that we were 
not opposing scholarships that could be used in sectarian higher in- 
stitutions at this time exclusively. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Our problem is that we are considering this 
at the present time. You may later oppose it as a matter of prin- 


= 

r. Lowey. We are leaving that open. We are studying it, and 
we might oppose it later, but we do feel in practical terms there is a 
great difference. 

In other words, at the lower levels there is a public system which 
universally serves all peoples of school age and, of course, there are 
no public institutions adequate at the higher level to do that. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Dr. Lowetu. Strong demands for scholarship aid at the elementary 
and secondary level have already been voiced. John Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, of Los Angeles, speaking at Dallas, Tex., December 9, 1956, 
urged a program of public grants to all pupils in sectarian schools, 
with the aid “to all children directly as it did to our returned heroes” 
under the GI bills. In the October 25, 1957, issue of U. S. News & 
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World Report, Father Virgil C. Blum, of Marquette University, set 
forth a program calling for scholarship certificates issued by the Fed- 
eral Government that would be cashable for education in sectarian 
elementary and high schools. The plan of these two ranking church- 
men has been widely publicized and inserted in the Congressional 
Record. Their plan repeatedly cites as “precedent” the scholarship 
grants in the GI bills.. We cannot doubt that the aeons grants 
contemplated in the legislation before us here would provide addi- 
tional precedent and stimulus for sectarian demands at the elementary 
and secondary level. 

We should like to delineate and underline our stand on this issue, 
since it represents the focal point of our concern. During the 10 years 
of its existence POAU has diligently sought to educate the American 
public as to the dangers of any program which would divert tax dollars 
to sectarian schools. The charge has been made that we are “discrimi- 
nating” against such schools when we urge that they be denied tax 
funds. The fact is, however, that such discrimination is simply the 
historic public policy which, under our laws, denies tax funds for the 
support of church enterprise, and carefully relegates all churches to 
the status of free and voluntary societies. It is a far more serious dis- 
crimination against taxpayers to use their funds to support sectarian 
enterprises in which they do not believe. There is no difference, either 
in principle or in practice, between tax support of a school integrally 
related to a church and tax support of the church itself. The school 
exists to teach and propagate the doctrines of the church which oper- 
ates it. The school exists by and for the church. The school is the 
church ; the church is the school. 

We have consistently opposed tax support of sectarian schools at the 
lower levels because of the inevitable proliferation of our educational 
system that is bound to result should Congress or the States commence 
such support. Dr. Rolfe Lanier Hunt, executive director of the De- 
partment of Religion and Public Education of the National Council 
of Churches, in an address in Omaha, Nebr., February 11, 1958, has, 
we believe, accurately forecast the kind of chaos that will obtain in edu- 
cation should we resort to tax support of sectarian schools. A former 
superintendent of schools in Mississippi, Dr. Hunt points out that in 
a nation of 250 religious denominations a smal] town with 2,000 popu- 
lation might be called upon to etppost a dozen sectarian school systems, 
while in a large city, like New York or Los Angeles, there could con- 
ceivably be a couple of hundred. “Ardent teachers would teach that 
only in their schools was the truth,” Dr. Hunt said. “Would we wish 
out tax money to support these schools?” In his address, Dr. Hunt also 
warned the Nation that sectarian segregation of school children could 
do more damage to American unity than has been done by racial segre- 
gation in public schools. 

We concur in these statements, Mr. Chairman, and we believe that 
the Congress concurs in them. We do not believe that it is the intent 
of the Congress to give the remotest encouragement to any course which 
might result in the weakening or eventual proliferation of our system 
of public education. We respectfully suggest, therefore, that a section 
of any Federal-aid bill providing for a scholarship program should 
be written to include an explicit denial that such legislation is intended 
in any sense as a precedent to scholarship aid for private or sectarian 
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schools of less than collegiate rank, and also reasserting our constitu- 
tional provisions on this issue. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I wonder on that point if we put in a specific 
denial that this was intended as a precedent whether it would mean 
that it was a precedent? As you point out, the danger of such a 
ota would be that it would establish a precedent which later 
could be argued for justification for extending the system. 

Dr. LoweEtu. There is great danger, sir. We realize that, but we felt 
that often the courts in interpreting and applying the laws of Con- 
gress they are much concerned with the intent that the legislature 

ad when it designed these laws. 

So that if the intent could be put into the law specifically stating 
that no precedent was being set up here, we think that would be a 
substantial factor in obviating that 111. 

We are apprehensive, also, about those sections of the Hill-Elliott 
bill and the administration bill which would make possible other forms 
of aid to sectarian institutions at the college level. For example, in 
section 552 of the Hill-Elliott bill we find that Federal funds for cer- 
tain teaching, equipment, and materials would to be made available 
to sectarian, higher institutions of learning. Again, under section 
1031 of this bill we find a provision of Federal funds for certain mate- 
rials and equipment for sectarian institutions. The administration 
bill, while less objectionable at this point, also contains provision for 
such aid to sectarian institutions at the graduate level. Our feeling 
is that direct grants of the kind envisaged here would constitute far 
too dangerous a precedent for the complete public support of all 
sectarian schools. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Could we not get around that by just denying 
we were establishing a precedent in giving this seiatacce 4 

Dr. Loweut. I do not think that the denial of a precedent would 
carry the whole way, but we think in anything with reference to grants 
of aid, material and equipment of this kind there are dangers that 
possibly do not exist in the scholarship type of program. 

It is more direct and integral aid to the institution. 

According to our information, no previous bill—and this includes 
the GI bills—has ever appropriated Federal funds for equipment 
for sectarian institutions in the direct manner contemplated in these 
bills. Both the Hill-Elliott and the administration bill go farther 
in the direction of sectarian grants than any previous legislation. 
In the past, all appropriations of this nature for equipment have 
been side specialized headings such as research in diseases, atomic 
energy and military work. They represented a specific grant for 
which there was to be a specific return. There is no such pledge or 
safeguard in these bills. For these reasons, we suggest elimination 
from Federal aid of expenditures for equipment, teachers’ salaries, 
materials or buildings in sectarian institutions of higher learning. 

The administration bill has one provision which we find particularly 
ominous so far as the maintenance of church-state separation is con- 
cerned. The bill provides in section 103, (1) that funds shall be pro- 
vided for a testing of students in private elementary or secondary 
schools. There is, of course, always the danger that any such grant 
of public funds to sectarian schools will be made to serve as precedent 
for more substantive grants. But our especial concern here is the 
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stipulation in section 103 (b) that where the State is not permitted 
by its laws to provide its half of the expense for the program in 
private or sectarian schools, the Federal Government shall, in effect, 
override the law of the State by setting up and carrying out its own 
program in such States. We feel that this provision of the bill is 
inconsistent with others which seem to indicate a determination not 
to override State and community control of education. We believe, 
as most of these Federal aid bills declare, that State and community 
control of education is desirable and should be preserved. We be- 
lieve that such a conspicuous violation of this principle should not 
be included in any Federal aid legislation. We respectfully suggest 
its elimination from this program. To state our conviction positivel 
we believe that all Federal legislation in aid to education should 
observe State laws and constitutions in the matter of church-state 
separation. 

e should like to consider, next, the matter of definitions in the 
bills before this committee. We believe that the American tradition 
of public funds for public education makes it highly desirable that 
the word “public” as referring to ee eee community-con- 
trolled schools shall be used consistently throughout the legislation. 
We consider the administration bill faulty at this point since it 
defines “elementary school” and “secondary school” so loosely that 
the terms would include private and sectarian schools. In this respect 
the Hill-Elliott bill is superior since it defines the terms as applying 
specifically to public institutions. Wherever there are to be excep- 
tions in the practice of tax support for public schools only, then these 
exceptions should be ele spelled out. There should be at all 
time meticulously clear semantics on this point so that no aid to 
sectarian institutions contrary to the original intent of the Congress 
can be provided. 

The wise churchmen who founded POAU more than a decade ago 
believed that the arrangement of separation as between church and 
state was a happy one and should be continued. This is the key to 
understanding and cooperation among the churches in our common 
culture. These churchmen have on many occasions made clear what 
we state today—that the holding of the present money barrier against 
subsidies to any church, is basic to the preservation of the entire 
principle of separation. We urge the careful consideration of that 
principle in connection with this and all Federal legislation. 

Mr. Theaaeet Thank you very much, Dr. Lowell. 

I gather from your statement that your organization has no par- 
ticular objection at this time to scholarships awarded to individuals 
that are by those individuals used in sectarian schools of higher edu- 
cation ¢ 

Dr. Lowrtu. We are not, Mr. Chairman, objecting to that at this 
time, although we are continuing study of this matter. We would, 
however, insist—and I think I made that clear—that there should be 
a vigorous and impartial scrutiny of the candidates for these scholar- 
ships, and all awards should be made on as strict and careful basis of 
merit as possible. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You do object to the use of Federal funds in any 
manner at this point for equipment or supplies or materials in sec- 
tarian institutions of higher learning and high schools as well? 
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Dr. Lowetu. Yes, sir; that is true, because we feel that there is 
a much more integral tie there between the Federal financing and the 
State financing in the sectarian institution than there would be in the 
scholarship program as such where individuals on the basis of merit, 
mature individuals, would select their own institution. 

We are not objecting to that as such at this present time, but we do 
most emphatically object to the purchase and the provision by the State 
of teaching equipment, teaching materials, and so forth, which would 
go directly to the use of sectarian institutions. 

Mr. Exciorr. But, you distinguish between that situation and a 
situation where the Federal Government contributes money by way of 
eaereecent or otherwise for research projects in atomic energy or medi- 
cine? 

Dr. Lowe. Well, we see quite a distinction at that point. Of 
course, that has been going on, as you all know, for some years, on a 
strictly quid pro quo basis; that is, the Government provides certain 
funds for a medical research program, let us say, and this project is 
completed and the data are delivered, and the thing is done as it is 
vaid for, and we do see a distinction between that and a general kind 
of grant for materials to be used under the exclusive aegis of the ad- 
ministration of this institution for any of its purposes. 

Weeee quite a distinction at that point. 

Mr. Ex.xtorr. That gentleman from Kentucky has a question, Dr. 
Lowell. 

Mr. Perrys. I sat here all through the Federal aid arguments in 
1949 and 1950, and watched the religious controversy development on 
the general Federal aid bill. 

Now, I take it from your testimony that you are not opposing any 
grants the Congress may make available to the States for educational 
purposes if we provide that this money is to be expended in accord- 
ance with the State laws ? 

For instance, the vocational education program and programs of 
that type you will not have any objection to grants of that type; 
would you ? 

Dr. Lowetz. Let us put it this way: That particular issue would 
not be within our purview. In other words, whether there is Federal 
aid to education as such, we have no stand on that one way or another. 
Some are for it, some are against it, but I will say our position is if 
aid is given, then we are concerned how it shall be given in these 
specific situations where sectarian institutions are involved. That is 
our sole concern in this. 

Mr. Perxtns. That is all. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to ask Dr. Lowell a question 
about possible legislation and how his organization would feel about 
it. As I understand your testimony, if Congress should decide it 
was in the national interest for the Federal Government to help in 
the identification of our able young people, and also it was national 
policy to encourage them to continue their education beyond high 
school, is it your feeling that the national interest should not a 
allowed to identify the children in sectarian schools? 

Dr. Lowe... Well, sir, you se that a little bit in a loaded way. 
I do not think that the counseling program and the testing program 
with the funds immediately available to the sectarian institutions 
should be provided. 
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Mr. Frectincuuysen. I do not understand what you say. 

Dr. Lowzt. I do not think a direct grant to a sectarian institution 
of the kind envisaged here should be permitted. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is not what is proposed, Doctor. There 
is no direct grant to the school involved. 

Dr. Lowe. But there is an expenditure of funds within this insti- 
tution for a program, and that is the precedent. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I think not. Identification of the able stu- 
dent would be a responsibility of the State. As I gather, you have 
misgivings about section 103 (b) in the administration’s bill which 
would seem to bypass State law on this point. I do not think there 
would be any bypassing of the State responsibility in determining 
how to test, what kind of test to use, and in the identification of the 
children. I am quite sure there is no Federal money made available 
directly to the school for it to conduct its own test of the most able 
students. This would be a statewide program including both public- 
school and non-public-school students. 

Dr. Lowrxu. Of course, I think a very strong argument can be 
made for testing everybody, and if we could be satisfied that the 
expenditure of these funds would be made under the strict admin- 
istration of State officials, that these examinations, this testing, this 
counseling program, would be impartially administered and admin- 
istered under the aegis of the State board, I do not think we would 
be opposed to it. But we were a little bit disturbed by the language 
of the bills. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I was just hoping you were not saying be- 
cause of the principle of the separation of church and state we would 
not be allowed to identify or encourage able young students because 
they happen to be going to nonpublic schools. 

Dr. LowEeLt. We want to encourage everybody we can. On the 
other hand, there is a great principle which is at stake here, and we 
have learned in the past that on apparently innocent matters where 
everyone would agree this is proper, this is right, this ought to be 
done, then we are hit over the head with that as a precedent for some- 
thing else which we would not agree to at all. That is our major con- 
cern on this testing program. We do not want to be hit with that 
at a future time at have people say, “Well, we are testing in the 
schools, why cannot you provide a teaching program in the schools?” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. f can understand your defense of the prin- 
ciple, but you are making major concessions by saying as a practical 
matter there is not as much danger if we give aid in one form or 
another to your institutions of higher learning. If you are against 
something, I think that you might as well be flatfooted against it. 

Dr. Lowe.u. We are in a way forced into this position because as 
a matter of fact sectarian institutions getting public funds has com- 
menced. It is going on. So we are really in a position of having to 
say we believe the present money barrier should be held. We cannot 
say we believe absolutely no funds should go to these schools. They 
are going to them, as a matter of fact, in bus transportation and in 
other ways. It is rather difficult to reverse a pattern once it is 
commenced. 

So we say, let us not extend the pattern. We are really in that 
position. We believe no further funds should be given advantage- 
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ously by the State to churches, or their schools. We should hold the 
present money barrier. That is really what we are saying. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowell. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, when we will hear the following witnesses : 

Dr. Henry Chauncey, Educational Testing Service; Dr. John Cald- 
well, Association of Land-Grant Colleges; Miss Frances Hamilton, 
Association for Childhood Education, International; and Congress- 
man Charles Vanik of Ohio. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 30 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
the following day at. 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON SreciaL EpucaTion 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucatTIon, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon anp Lazor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott, presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on Special Education) Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, McGovern, and Wainwright. 

Also present: Representatives Metcalf, Udall, Thompson, Freling- 
huysen, Haskell, Lafore, Nicholson, and Bailey. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Melvin Sneed, 
minority clerk; Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy Ward, 
assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator ; 
aad P. Allen, clerk, Subcommittee on Special Education; and Robert 
McCord, clerk, Subcommittee on Genera] Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees studying the bills relating to 
scholarships, loans, work-study programs, and other aids to education 
will be in order. 

Before we begin today I want to take notice of the fact officially 
that we have as guests of the committee today Mrs. Zelda Hamilton, 
the principal of Atlantic Township School, Freehold, N. J., and with 
her is the eighth grade class of the Atlantic Township School. 

I would Fike to say to you boys and girls that we are ver happy to 
have you, and that a part of the congressional process is the holding 
of hearings in which information is developed about the bills before 
the committees. 

There are 19 committees of the Congress. 

Woodrow Wilson once said that the process of congressional govern- 
ment is committee government. He emphasized the importance of the 
committee and the system of congressional government. 

The bills that we are studying today, as I said, have as their pur- 
pose the provision of a system o schiclacehing: loans, and work-study 
programs for students who desire to continue their education beyond 
the high-school period. 

I would like to say to you boys and girls also that I have had the 
privilege of knowing your principal since college days, and I think 
she is a very wonderful person. She was an excellent student. I know 
that, because I used to teach her at the University of Alabama. 

I want you to know the people who are on our committee. On my 
right is the gentleman from WesfVirginia, Mr. Bailey, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on General Education of this Committee on 
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Education and Labor. On his right is the gentlewoman from Oregon, 
Mrs. Green, who is a member of the Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
tion. And on her right is the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, likewise a member of this subcommittee. And on his right, 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. I do not know 
whose district Freehold is in. 

I am advised that that is in the district represented by Mr. 
Auchincloss. : 

On the right of Mr. Thompson is the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. 
Udall. And on his right is the gentleman from Montana, Mr. 
Metcalf. 

On my left is the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
And on his left is the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

These gentlemen make up, by and large, the two subcommittees that 
are holding these hearings. 

Let me say to those who have come to testify today that we have an 
hour and a half, and we have four witnesses. We will have to divide 
the time as equitably as is possible to do. 

Our first witness is Representative Charles A. Vanik, a Member of 
Congress from the State of Ohio, representing the 21st District, or 
the city of Cleveland. 

Congressman Vanik is the author of a bill pending before this 
subcommittee which would provide a scholarship loan program to 
afford an opportunity to American boys and girls to attain an educa- 
tional level to which they aspire. 

Let me say to Congressman Vanik that we are happy to have you 
with us today, and you may proceed, Congressman, in any manner 
that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. VANIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Vanrx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
very brief statement. There are not many expert facts that I can 
submit to you as members of this committee. You have been a long 
time hearing witnesses and taking testimony on this very important 
subject. 

Toa to say for the benefit of those present in the visiting group 
that I represent the east side of the city of Cleveland, which is a very 
highly industrialized area. Right now we are in the throes of some 
problems because we have about 65,000 or 70,000 people that are out 
of work. So that compounds our problems. We are a community of 
large families and moderate-low incomes, so that the problem of edu- 
cating the young becomes a very difficult problem, particularly with 
respect to the large group of young people who are coming along:in 
the postwar families, 

At the present time we are still educating the small families of the 
depression years, the families that were started in the 1938 and 1939 
years during the last part of the great depression, so that the great 
problem that looms ahead is the large family of the postwar period. 

By this time in your hearings ygu have probably heard every argu- 
ment and discussed every type Of bill. My purpose today is to 
briefly discuss the proposals which I submitted for a student loan 
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program which would provide educational opportunities for thou- 
sands of talented young ple who are denied the opportunity of 
a satisfactory education a of the lack of financial resources. 

I introduced my bill on January 31, 1957, and this was con- 
siderably before the great attention that was focused on our educa- 
tional system after the development of the Russian sputnik and the 
great publicity that was given to the scientific research abroad. 

I was stimulated in the preparation of this bill by a Mr. William 
Cavanaugh of Cleveland, Shio, who had prepared a general outline 
of a proposal for student loans because c had himself suffered a 
greet problem in completing his college education, and he remem- 

red his experiences, and he had this idea in the back of his 
head, that there ought to be some sort of a Federal program to 
make loans available to students who are seeking to complete their 
college educations. 

I might say that his proposal was submitted to various organiza- 
tions in Cleveland, various social and educational groups and labor 
groups, and it received considerable comment and support. His plan 

chose as a basis for the preparation of this bill, which was prepared 
before the 85th Congress convened. 

I feel, therefore, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, that in 
failing to provide the deserving young people the opportunities for 
education which they deserve, we are probably comunitting our most 
serious waste of natural resources. Education is expensive, and 
in spite of our rising standard of living, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the family of limited means to provide deserving mem- 
bers with a first-rate higher education. 

There has been considerable testimony in support of a scholarship 
program which would create opportunities for deserving young 
people, provided their potential for education was developed at the 
time they become eligible for scholarships. 

There is a great deal of merit in these aahalaninie programs, but 
they overlook one very important consideration. For purposes of 
higher education the best students are not always ready at the time 
of high school commencement. In my observation I have seen bril- 
liant students at high school become collegiate flops. Their learning 
processes developed more rapidly and gave out more rapidly during a 
college course. Some of the very best scholars I have known were 
high school flops, developing their aptitude for knowledge and educa- 
tion and more slowly crystalizing their aptitude after their entry into 
college or even graduate schools. 

It seems, therefore, that in order to make the most of our available 
talents, it would be extremely wise to accompany a scholarship pro- 
gram with a student loan program, so that education is available 
to the student who is fully determined to receive a college education. 

In the bill which I introduced on January 31, 1957, I sought to set 
forth a suggested scholarship loan program which would establish 
a Federal scholarship loan fund administered by the Commissiener of 
Education in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Loans would be available for 4 years of education in courses deemed 
essential by the Commissioner of Education, provided that the stu- 
dent’s program is satisfactory. 

Increments of scholarship loans would be at the rate of $110 per 
month to students with no dependents, $135 per month to students 
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with one dependent, and $160 per month to students with more than 
one dependent. Provisions are also made for lesser payments to stu- 
dent borrowers on a half or three-quarters time basis. 

Scholarship loans would bear interest at the rate of 3 percent, on 
which payments would begin 2 years after graduation or completion 
- the course, and payments must be completed within 20 years there- 
after. 

My bill then provides for the accrediting of courses and the deter- 
mination of discretion within the Office of the Commissioner as to the 
establishment of standards in courses of study eligible for these col- 


ne loans. 

n my original bill I made an error which I would like to correct. 
On page 6 of subsection C, I am in serious doubt concerning the con- 
stitutionality of the provision of the bill which seeks to eliminate the 
effect of State laws relating to disability of minors to enter into con- 
tracts. It would seem to me that, since these loans must be cosigned 
by adult relatives of the borrower, the legality of this provision need 
not be questioned and should therefore be eliminated. 

In conclusion, I would like to impress the members of this committee 
with the fact that I represent a community from which there would 
undoubtedly be thousands of applicants for this type of loan. This 
legislation would make it possible for these young people to enjoy 
the fruits of higher education that would be otherwise unavailable. 
The cost to the Government would be limited to whatever losses might 
be sustained on bad loans and the cost of administering this activity. 
The gains to America would be the great health that would accrue 
through the fuller development of the talents of our people who would 
contribute to the economic development as well as to the national 
security. 

In addition, the raising of the standards of education would increase 
the earning potential as well as the income-tax-paying capacity of 
the more educated personnel, so that the gains would many, many 
times exceed the cost to the Government of this very essential program. 

Furthermore, it would not in any way interfere with any present 
right of our young people to avail themselves or disregard this oppor- 
tunity for education, nor would it disturb the high scholastic standards 
in America which we have achieved in both public and private institu- 
tions. 

By placing emphasis upon the individual and leaving the decision 
with him concerning his higher education, the Federal Government 
avoids any transgression into the rights of individuals. Nor does 
this legislation in any way invade or discriminate against the private 
educational system which has been a very valuable contributor along 
with the public educational system in the development of America’s 
intellectual resources. 

I want to say before I close that in the bill I left the amount of the 
fund blank because I thought that in the course of hearings you would 
probably be more capable than I to determine what the fund would 
require, what would be necessary or essential, or make it possible to 
float this loan program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Does the gentleman feel that the loan program should 
be adopted in exclusion of any other programs in this field? 
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Mr. Vanix. No. I thought it should be a corollary and be included 
with and as a part of other programs. I felt that in whatever we 


do we should include a loan program. 


I think there is a great place for the scholarship programs, and I 
know you have had a great deal of testimony on those, and I certainly 
think that some kind of scholarship program should be included in 
this new educational bill. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the rate of interest in the gentleman’s bill ? 

Mr. Vanix. Three percent. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. When do you propose that the repayment of the loan 
be started ? 

Mr. Vanix. Repayments would commence 2 years after completion 
of the course, to be terminated within 20 years. 

Mr. Exiorr. We have had some evidence from witnesses who said 
that young people will not borrow money to go to college. We know 
they will Sorrow money to buy automobiles and pay rather aeavy 
rates of interest, but some say they will not borrow money to go to col- 
lege. Have you had any information on that question ? 

r. Vanix. I come from a community from which I could prob- 
ably get a tremendous accumulation of evidence in goo of the pro- 
ition that they would borrow money to go to college, because I 
ow that there would be thousands of people in a community like 
mine where family burdens are very great and family income is not 
adequate and resources are not adequate to provide for a college edu- 
cation. Families are large and one child out of a family here and 
there can avail himself normally of the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation. There would be a tremendous need and I feel that we could 
certainly provide a great deal of evidence. 

I do not have any positive proof. I have not submitted any ques- 
tionnaire. I would be afraid to because I think it would generate a 
tremendous demand for a loan program, and I would certainly not 
want to assume the responsibility of giving these people any ho 
unless there was a positive indication that Congress was going to take 
this kind of action. 

The college student loan funds are very inadequate. The funds are 
so small that they are very limited in their scope and more likely 
available to those people who have already entered into a college career 
and entered into college training and have run out of resources rather 
than for the new student. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. Battery. No questions. 

Mr. Etnrorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has a lot of 
gone fcatures in his proposal, and it is particularly significant that 

e introduced this bill a full year ahead of the Russian sputnik. So 
this indicates an interest in doing something about American educa- 
tion in its own right, not just as a negative effort to counter what the 
Soviets are doing. I think he ought to be commended on his foresight 
and vision in this field. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricnut. No questions. 

Mr. Etxiotr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I just have one brief question 
along the lines of yours with respect to availability of scholarship 

money and also loan money. 
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There are those who argue that if Federal scholarships are avail- 
able loans will be considerably less attractive. How do you feel that 
you can tie the two in and continue to make loans attractive if there 
are substantial numbers of scholarships ? 

Mr. Vanix. Regardless of the scope of the scholarship program, I do 
not think it will in any way take up the great hemaand that there will 
oe education. I cannot conceive of it being large enough to do 
that. 

The point that I made in my statement was that the scholarship 
program overlooks completely the slower student who robably has 
greater capacity or capacity just as great as the fine scholar, but it has 
not fully crystalized and developed in his high school years. Those 
people are more of the on but what they have accumulated by 
way of their educational background is solid, and, by the process of 
accretion, it becomes more and more developed and they become in the 
end perhaps finer or as good students as those that were high scholars 
at the close of their high school year. 

I do not think that the scholarship program would by any means 
take care of the great numbers of people that would be serviced and 
covered under the student loan program. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Of course, if you had no scholarship program, 
presumably the loan program would be of value both to the scholars 
particularly gifted and those who are, as you call them, plodders. 

Mr. Vani. Yes. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. You might well argue—and I assume you do 
not—that the Federal Government might have a loan program only 
and might avoid scholarships. 

Mr. Senex: I would not want to take that position because I think 
there is a great deal of merit for the scholarship program along with 
the student loan program. The student loan program I would con- 
sider the base of the program because it would be universal and it 
would provide opportunities for any person that met the requirements 
of the law and was deserving and was in need of the loan, while the 
scholarship program is much more limited in scope. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to commend my colleague and friend, 
Congressman Vanik, for his appearance and for his fine bill. 

I assume, Mr. Vanik, that if this committee adopts the more com- 
prehensive approach, not just to loans as you have, but the more 
comprehensive approach as set forth in the very well and carefully 
drawn Hill-Elliott bill, you would be as enthusiastic about that as 
most of us who have similar legislation. | 

Mr. Vanix. That is correct. I would be particularly if the loan : 
features were incorporated as they are in that bill. I think that it 
would cover most of the argument I submit. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I would like to thank you as a member of the 
important Committee on Banking and Currency, where you have tre- 
mendous responsibilities in that field, and I just commend you for 
giving this so much careful thought. 

Mr. Vanik. I have a great deal of respect for the loan and guar- : 
anty programs; for example, the veterans’ programs and the veterans’ 
housing program. It has been a very successful program which, in : 
the total, has cost the Government very little, and I think that the 
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same kind of guaranty with respect to education in a student-loan 
program would prove just as effective on the whole. 

I think that the repayment ratio would be very good, and I think 
the loss ratio would be very low. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larore. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Upatt. I would just like to also commend our colleague for 
his constructive proposal, and say to him that we on the committee 
have a special affection for those who have presputnik scholarship 
programs. We put them on our honor list along with the chairman 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Vang. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Upau. I want to ask you one tangential question, knowing 
that you have been a strong supporter of school-construction legis- 
lation. 

If this committee or the subcommittee having jurisdiction were to 
vote out school-construction legislation, do you feel that persons of 
our own frame of mind would give it the same support or stronger 
support than it got last year? 

r. Vantx. Of course, with respect to the school-construction pro- 
gram, I come from a community that would get not 1 dollar. I 
nevertheless feel that we shoulder the great social obligations of an 
inadequate education, and if other communities fail in their obliga- 
tions, then, when ag migrate to our community, the cost of re- 
training them for a living in our community is very costly and I 
think it is very, very important that we certainly do what we can to 
carry through their educations, and if a school-construction program 
will do it I certainly think we would support it. 

My support would certainly continue as it has in the past. I feel 
that it is very important, and particularly now since we want to stim- 
ulate the economy with ae it certainly seems reasonable that we 
should go ahead with the school-construction program at once. 

Mr. Upaux. That question is aside from the subject, and I hope 
the subcommittee chairman will pardon me. I am just trying to 
warm up Mr. Bailey’s part of it this morning. 

That is all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Metcatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to assure the gentleman that he made a very fine statement 
for the loan program, and, in my opinion, it has been an integral part 
of the stimulation of the educational system, and I was glad that you 
pointed out to the gentleman from New Jersey that it is not an ex- 
clusive program. It is a part of an overall bill of loans and scholar- 
ships and guidance, and all these things have to be correlated together 
to stimulate education. 

You have made a fine statement for the loan program, and, while 
I have only casually examined your bill, I think that it could well be 
atitle and a part of the comprehensive schoo! bill. 

Mr. Vantx. Before I leave I would like to say I have not checked 
on the chairman’s bill, but I presume that in its scholarships it does 
not discriminate against the private institutions, does it? The scholar- 
ships are based on a student basis? 
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Mr. Exuitorr. The scholarships are proposed to be awarded to 
individuals. 

Mr. Vantx. Rather than through institutions. 

Mr. Exutorr. Yes; the gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. Vanrx. Because the private institutions have made a tremen- 
dous contribution, probably the large part of it—I do not know what 
the figures are—and it would seem to me that it would be a mistake 
to just exclude them from the benefits of the scholarship program. 

Mr. Extiorr. As the gentleman knows, under the GI bi 1, where the 
benefit went to the individual, the individual then sought admission 
to any college that he chose to attend. 

Mr. Vanix. Any accredited college. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Any accredited college ; that is right. 

I want to thank the gentleman for the testimony he has brought us, 
and want to say to him that I agree with him that a loan provision is 
a very integral part of legislation of the type that we are considering 
here today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vanix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Henry Chauncey, president of 
the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, N. J. 

We are especially grateful to Dr. Chauncey for his appearance here 
this morning. He previously came to Washington to testify on Feb- 
ruary 26, but he did not have an opportunity at that time to present 
his testimony in full, and he kindly consented to return today to help 
the subcommittees in their consideration of the various educational 
proposals. 


Weare happy to have you again, Dr. Chauncey. 


Let me call your attention and the attention of the subcommittee to 
the fact that we have, including Dr. Chauncey, 3 witnesses, and, as I 
look at the time, that would allocate itself at about 25 minutes per 
witness, and if we can stay somewhere within the neighborhood of 
that allocation it will be very helpful. 

You may proceed, Dr. Chauncey. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY CHAUNCEY, PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Dr. Cuauncey. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to appear before 
this committee again because, as I conceive it, the legislation that you 
are considering is as vitally important to the future of the country as 
any legislation that is under consideration at the present time. 

i spoke to this point when I appeared before you previously. I 
would only add today that it was something over 50 years ago when 
we first paid attention to our natural resources, when Theodore Roose- 
velt pointed out the importance of the conservation of our national 
resources, our timberlands, our farmlands, our mineral resources, and 
much has been done along those lines since that time. It is only as 
of the present that we have attempted to devote the same attention to 
our human resources which are so vital to our future and to the utiliza- 
tion of our other natural resources. 

It seems to me that the provisions of the two bills that you are con- 
sidering would do a tremendous amount for the full development of 
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our human resources. As I think I mentioned before, our slogan in 
this country in education in the past has been “Education for all,” and 
from this point on it needs to be “Education to bring about the full 
development of each individual,” and that can only be done by a com- 
oo program of several parts along the lines that you are con- 
sidering. 

There are four elements in this that seem to me to be of particular 
importance and closely interrelated. The first is the early identifica- 
tion of the talents of all individuals, particularly the academically 
talented, who at the present time are so important to our country. 

The second is the improvement of guidance which carries with it 
the development of motivation and an interest in going to college 
on the part of the academically talented. 

The third is the improvement of the education that those individ- 
uals so identified and so guided get while they are in elementary and 
secondary schools, and this is going to be brought about by a variety 
of means in an attempt to improve the training of teachers and so 
forth. But one of the most important things is to use our present 
technological means to improve education. 

We have given all too little thought to the fact that we have in this 
country developed certain technology which can be applied to educa- 
tion as well as to a host of other things, and there should be supple- 
mentation in the use of sound films, television, recordings, and a host 
of other developments to give the teacher more to work with than 
the teacher has at the present time. 

The present teacher has a textbook, generally speaking, but there is 
no reason why the teacher’s hand should not be strengthened by hav- 
ing, along with the textbook, these other technological aids so that 
the program of teaching in which the teacher is the leader can be more 
effective. 

Mr. Extiottr. You are well aware of the fact that testing is under 
some fire these days. There are people over the land who criticize 
testing, and they write books about it. They say that the proof that 
the tests are not too accurate or good is in the fact that you are 
changing them constantly. 

I read something the other day that said that if you think these 
tests are any good, compare 1 today with 1 of 10 yearsago. Then the 
thesis of the statement was that that was sean that testing has not 
much validity. I suspect we are going to hear a great deal more 
about that as time goes on. 

I would like you to address yourself to the validity, if that is a good 
word, of our testing system. I know you are one of the world’s experts 
in this field, and I want to hear what you have to say about it. 

Mr. THompson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes; I yield tothe gentleman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, in the course of doing that could you and 
would you describe this tremendous undertaking which you presented 
me with some days ago on large-scale programs of testing for 
guidance? 

Dr. Cuauncey. Resources ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Resources and the story behind it. 

Dr. Cuauncey. Perhaps I might draw the analogy between testing 
and the automobile. 
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The modern tests had their origin about the same time as the auto- 
mobile did. Binet was the first person to develop such tests, in 1905, 
and that is not far different. 

It was during World War I that tests were first widely used, and 
they have been used on a steadily increasing basis since that time. 

N aturally, there are going to be improvements in tests, but even the 
early tests were effective, and the Binet and Simon modification is one 
of the more important tests used today. 

I think we would feel very badly if we had not found ways of mak- 
ing tests somewhat better and of finding new uses for tests, so that this 
has been going on in exactly the same way as the automobiles have been 
improved over the years. I don’t think one is to blame in the auto- 
mobile industry because the present-day Ford is not like the model T 
Ford. Both served their purposes well at the times when they were 
developed. 

The validity of tests has been studied thousands of times; validity 
in the sense of the extent to which scores on a test predict success in 
the later stage of education, we will say college, and the results of 
these vary a good deal because the group of students who are tested, 
the type of program they go into, the degree of accuracy of the grad- 
ing in college, all of these things affect any mathematical relationship 
between test scores and college performance. But universally they 
have had some degree of relationship, and, on the average, they have a 
very substantial degree of relationship. 

This is not to say that there aren’t always some individuals who do 
much better than you would expect, and some individuals who don’t 
do quite as well as you would expect. This, of course, is equally true 
of the school mtd | which the previous witness mentioned, that there 
are some people in school who do not do very well but who later do 
very well in life. 

But the school record normally is a pretty good indication of how 
well a person will do in college. However, it is by no means perfect. 
In fact, in the studies that have been made of test scores, on the one 
hand, and school record, on the other hand, are about equally good 
in predicting success in college; but both, used together, are always 
superior to either one used alone, and very significantly so. They 
come at the individual from somewhat different angles. 

The school record measures what a person has done over a period 
of perhaps 3 or 4 years, in which industry, which is important, as 
well as academic ability are taken into account. But sometimes disci- 
plinary factors are also taken into account. The boy didn’t get along 
very well with the teachers in the school, so that perhaps he didn’t 
get as high a rank in his class as his merits otherwise would indicate. 

Furthermore, you get great variability in the standards from school 
to school, so that how well a student does in one school cannot be 
matched always with how well another student does from another 
school. 

Therefore, there are certain problems in using the school record 
alone. The test score, on the other hand, provides a common basis 
of comparison of all students regardless of the schools they come from, 
and is not contaminated with such things as differences in marking 
system or whether the fellow has gotten along well with his teachers 
or not. So that these two elements have for the past 25 years been 
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the heart and soul of college selection procedures in colleges that use 
selective procedures. 

These two elements together are the real strength in being able to 
predict how well people will do in the future. 

Even combed: they are not going to predict perfectly. You are 
always going to get some individinals who do somewhat better than 
you think, and some individuals who don’t do as well as you think. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The tests themselves cannot measure motivation, can 
they, Dr. Chauncey ? 

Dr. CHauncey. They do not measure as such; no. 

Mr. Ettiorr. However, the tests, as I understand, do have the fa- 
oe eer ability without reference to learning as such, do 
they not 

Dr. CuAuncey. Not completely. What is measured has to be a 
combination of the person’s native endowment, we might say, and the 
development that has taken place in his native endowment. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Doctor, suppose you had a boy 10 years old who had 
never been to school a day in his life and had never had many oppor- 
tunities to learn about the world formally, we will say. Let’s say that 
he lived in a mountain country that he had never been out of, and we 
will say that he had not had the opportunity to watch television, and, 
not having been to school, he could not read. 

Could you take that kind of a person and measure his ability? 

Dr. Cuauncey. Such an individual who has been completely de- 
prived of what is common to most individuals in our society, that is, 
an opportunity to read and to learn just in elementary schools, would 
not do well on the tests that are used. 

There are a couple of points here, though. The first one I implied, 
and that is that in our society almost all individuals who have capac- 
ity take to reading, and, because they have capacity, they infer the 
meaning of words and they get more and more interested in what they 
are reading. They have intellectual curiosity and they do develop; 
even a person in as backward a situation as Abraham Lincoln, with 
the limited opportunities that he had, developed. And I am confident 
that if he had been given a test at any stage along the line he would 
have stood up very well on the test. 

That is one thing. The other is this: that if at the eighth- or ninth- 
grade level or at college-admission level you test students, some of 
whom have come from underprivileged environments and some of 
whom have come from favored environments, you might expect that 
those from underprivileged environments would do better than the 
test scores would indicate when they get to college. 

We have made a great many studies of this factor, and the situation 
is that they do not. 

We have picked out groups who come from communities where very 
little was paid per pupil in the school system. We have taken stu- 
dents whose family income was low. We have taken students whose 
fathers’ and mothers’ educations had been minimal, and compared 
them with groups from more favored backgrounds, having compar- 
able test scores, in the expectation as we undertook this, that those 
who came from the underprivileged groups would do better in col- 
lege, they would suddenly go ahead. But as a group this is not the 
case. Some of them do. A few individuals do. However, likewise, 
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a few individuals among the favored group do substantially better 
than you would have predicted. $d 

So, from. a point of view of fairness, the tests are fair if what you 
are concerned about is predicting how well people are going to do in 
future days. They, therefore, can be fair in the sense that they make 
up for the neglect, that has taken place. 

It. points the, finger at the importantce of first-rate elementary 
education. 

We cannot expect to let the school system neglect doing a first-rate 
job and then, all of a sudden, solve the problem at a later time. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this 

oint ? 
: Mr. Exusorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. It seems to me this is a very important point 
which Dr. Chauncey is mentioning now in connection with the fair- 
ness of the tests and the adequacy of the education which our people 
receive. 

I wonder if you could tell us how your tests are weighted now with 
respect to mathematics and science generally? In our proposals we 
do hous a provision that scholarships will be given to those who have 
proven a solid background in those areas, and there is some question 
as to whether that is advisable. But the feeling has been that there 
has been a neglect, for one reason or other, in those areas, and those 
are important to the national interest. 

Is there already an important factor incorporated in those tests 
which would require students who are going to do well to have an 
adequate education in mathematics and science? 

Dr. Cuauncey. First of all, 1 would say that the nature of the tests 
that would be used in a scholarship program is something that needs 
to be decided by the educational] leaders of the country who will, I am 
sure, be those who are delegated to carry out this. In other words, 
whatever your objectives, tests can be developed to accomplish your 
objectives. 

r. FRELINGHUYSEN. We are not going to develop a Federal test 
presumably. This would be a State problem ? 

Dr. Cuauncey. In each State, and this is a long problem. But 
you might use a scholastic aptitude test, for example, that only gets 
at, we will say, verbal ability and quantitative ability. The States 
might decide they wanted to use tests which also included the measures 
of the important skills in the various fields in which they have been 
studying, not tests that cover detailed subject matter that would be 
restricted to the curriculum, but do measure important outcomes in 
science and social sudies, the skills and ability to solve problems and 
work in the area, which have been developed in those fields. 

However, let me go back perhaps to the question as you asked it. 

The tests that have been used principally in national scholarship 
programs of other sorts that are in existence consist of a verbal section 
and a mathematical section. The mathematical section can be 
weighted 1 to 1, with the verbal sector in some other proportions. 

In the General Motors national scholarship program and in the 
national merit program they have weighted them 2 verbal to 1 mathe- 
matical because all the able students do well on the verbal, but then 
there are some people who are not interested in science who do not do 
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very much on the mathematical side, and if you weight that equally, 
they get greatly handicapped. 

he outcome of all this is interesting. In both of these programs, 
of those people who were selected for scholarships, 63 pereent—it 
happened to be the identical number of ee into seience, 
engineering, or medicine, the scientific side. In other words, if you 
select able students you will tend to get a substantial proportion who 
are going into scientific work. This is just because able students of 
that age tend to like scientific work, generally speaking. 

When I handled scholarship awards at Harvard, whereas in the 
total student body there would be about 1 out of 5 majoring in science, 
of the scholarship winners about half majored in scientific fields. 

So my personal conviction is that it would be undesirable to put 
into the bill a provision that a certain proportion had to go into 
science or that science had to be weighted in a certain way. Things 
will take care of themselves, and one can have the virtue of leavin 
this open and giving the student free choice of what he will do, an 
you will still get plenty of scientists. 

Furthermore, we need these highly educated, trained people in the 
host of other fields. The danger 1s we will get too many scientists. 

Mr. Warnwricur. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Warnwricuat. As I understand the tests, they are designed to 
discover 1 of 2 directions that the student can go in, either in the field 
of science, numbers or figures, or in the field of general academic. Is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Cuauncey. Yes. It is ordinarily desirable perhaps to be 
strong on both sides, but whichever side a person is strongest on tends 
to give an indication that he is better in scientific work or that he is 
better in humanities and social studies. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Consequently, oY giving the tests, if what you 
say is true, you would discover which bent that child should be di- 
rected in, and the bill has guidance counseling provisions in it. The 
guidance counselor could tell that to the student and send him along 
those lines. 

Mr. Una. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Upatt. I think this is a very vital point, and the questions of 
our colleagues indicate they are concerned, which I certainly share. 

The thing that I fear about a preference clause in a scholarship 
program is that we are, in effect, saying to the State people to give 
a weight different from the one that you have said that General 
Motors and national merit scholarship programs have, and they are 
interested in and have emphasis on getting scientists particularly. 
es we would be saying to the States to put a different weight than 
they put. 

Would it seem to you that that is what Congress would be saying 
if we specified that ? 

Dr. Cuauncey. From the present wording of the bills it is hard to 
know how States would interpret this, and they might interpret it in 
various ways, and I think they might go overboard in favoring sei- 
entists. 

I have no concern if we educate the cream of the crop of the young- 
sters coming along. We are going to get plenty of scientists and 
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plenty of first-rate scientists, and we are going to need not only the 
scientists but the statesmen and, literally, people in all other fields. 
So I personally think that it is much better to leave the choice up to 
the individual. 

Mr. Upatu. That brings me to another point, probing a little bit 
deeper into this, because if we put too much weight in the direction 
of mathematics and science, greater than is done, let us say, by General 
Motors and the national merit scholarship programs, it seems to me 
there is another danger. We had before us a couple of weeks ago— 
and he made a very impressive witness—Dr. von Braun, and he made 
the statement, which I thought was highly significant, that the need 
was not so much for additional numbers of technicians but for people 
who could think in more than one field. 

Dr. Cuauncey. Yes. 

Mr. Upaut. In other words, he was saying—and I think so my- 
self—that there is no great shortage today in numbers; there is a 
shortage in quality. That is the way I grasped the thing. 

If we do not have the verbal emphasis also, are we not in danger, 
perhaps, of foreclosing the very thing we are trying to accomplish 
and we will eliminate the person who might think in more than one 
Seid one be the creative person. Would you share my feeling on 
that 

Dr. Cuauncey. I certainly do. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Chauncey has suggested 
that we ought to leave the choice to the individual. I would cer- 
tainly agree that we should definitely do that, but I wonder whether 
we would not be doing that in the scholarship program even though 
we did encourage preference being given to those with an adequate 
education in science and mathematics. 

I do not think that we are necessarily giving undue weight to the 
scientifically gifted. It could be so construed, if we were not careful 
in the provision, that we made at the Federal level for establishing 
or giving an education. 

Mr. Upatt. I think it is very important we understand each other. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think you have the floor. 

Mr. Upaut. I am assuming that he has a bill with a preference 
statement in it. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I have the administration bill which ob- 
viously has the preference statement in it. 

Mr. Upatt. I think we should have this discussion in Dr. Chaun- 
cey’s presence to get his own reaction. 

Do you feel that the tests ought to be given and weighted differ- 
ently than the tests that General Motors and National Merit scholar- 
ships have at the present time ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not think that is the point. 

Mr. Upaut. I am trying to find out what you mean by preference. 

Mr. Fre.incHuyseENn. The preference clause suggests that the schol- 
arships be given to those who have an adequate education in mathe- 
matics and science. I know my education was inadequate in those 
fields. 

I would feel, even though I might have been gifted—and I am not 
saying I was, but if I would have been—that preference might have 
been given to somebody else who was adequately educated in those 
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fields, and I do not think that would be a discrimination in favor of 
the scientifically gifted necessarily. It just means that they had an 
adequate education in those fields. 

r. Upaty. We are all well aware of the fact that whatever num- 
ber of scholarships we have there is going to be a great deal of com- 
petition for them and they are not going to be left over, and if, as 
some of the legislation uses the language, special abilities are shown, 
are we not saying to those local people, if we choose that type of 
language, that they have to weight these tests very heavily in a 
different way than the national program ? 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. This is not a question of special abilities. 
This is a question of adequate education in certain areas. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. I was struck particularly by something that Dr. 
Chauncey said on good, sound, elementary education. Obviously 
we cannot get topnotch students in any field at the college level if 
they have not had good kindergarten-through-high-school training. 

tor, you sent me a very interesting guidance experimental 
thing which has been published by your organization. Along with 
testing, of course, everyone seems to indicate that the students need 
guidance all along the line. ' 

I think the committee would appreciate from you a description of 
this and of the shortage of guidance counselors and how this can 
help to fill that void. 

Dr. Cuauncey. This is an undertaking which we began with a 
small grant from the Rockefeller brothers’ fund because, although it 
is a little outside of our field, it is related to it. 

We recognized that there was a shortage of guidance counselors 
in this country and that, no matter what heroic efforts were made, 
there was still going to be a shortage of guidance counselors for a 
considerable time to come. In other words, there are going to be 
students coming through the school system who are going to be 
making decisions willy-nilly, whether or not they do it on a carefully 
thought out basis or whether they do it on a very inadequate basis. 

It occurred to us that with the assistance of the best people in the 
guidance field—and they come from the American Professional Guid- 
ance Association—that we would be able to work out a book that a 
student would have that would lead him in his thinking to bring to 
bear all the kinds of information about himself that should go into 
his decision, and, furthermore, that this could be worked out so that 
it would be done as part of a course, perhaps 6 weeks at the eighth- 
or ninth-grade level, that critical period, aaa in which the homeroom 
teacher, with the aid of a manual, would direct discussion and there 
would be a good deal of discussion of the students with regard to the 
future and their plans. 

This was tried out last year in 10 schools with amazingly effective 
results, and it is going to be tried out on a much larger number this 

ear. But the thing that was interesting was the enthusiasm of the 

ids for thinking about their future, the fact that group discussions 
of future plans had much greater impact on the student who had never 
thought about going to college than having an adult counselor sit up 
there and tell him he should think about going to college. 
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Thirdly, a large number of parents wrote in and said, “This is 
wonderful. This is the first time my boy has understood why he is in 
school, what the whole purpose of it is.” 

So that I think this is a way to strengthen guidance where there is 
not adequate supply of guidance counselors, and it also can fit very 
nicely into a scheme where you use your present guidance counselor 
effectively, because in a large school, for example, or in a State you 
can have 'the homeroom teachers doing this and then have a pro- 
fessional guidance counselor who is working with each of the home- 
room teachers and to whom the unusual cases are referred. 

But this seems a way of doing the best that can be done.at the 
present time with the number of guidance counselors that we have. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Doctor, is it your opinion that without early identi- 
fication and guidance any scholarship loan program which this com- 
mittee might approve could not be as effective as with it ? 

Dr. Cuauncey. Absolutely. I think it is completely clear that the 
place where the critical decisions are made at the present time is.at 
about.the eighth- or ninth-grade level. 

I mentioned, the time I was here before, that of the boys only two- 
thirds of the ablest students, the upper 30 percent in the high schools, 
are in an academic program, and only half of the girls are in .an 
academic program. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tompson. I yield. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. In this question of developing an effective 
educational program by the Federal Government I wonder if you 
would care to comment on some testimony which we heard last week 
with respect to the program of Federal aickaniion. 

The suggestion was made that if a program of Federal scholarships 
was established it might tend to dry up the institution and corporate 
programs which are presently under way and which have been in- 
creasing over a period of years. 

From your experience would you feel that say, 10,000 or 20,000 
Federal scholarships would dry up those sources of assistance? 

Dr. Cuauncey. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I dont think, even if it is 
40,000 or a larger number of scholarships, that this would be the case. 
I think there may be a momentary effect of wondering should we be 

roviding scholarships or should we not, in view of the fact that the 

ederal Government has come in with a big program. But the fact 
of the matter is that the biggest Federal consideration, as far as I 
know here, will only take care of less than 3 percent of the high school 
aduates. This is not going to take care of all the needy students 

y any manner or means. 

Furthermore, the size of the scholarships awarded by industrial 
groups and service groups and so forth would be less than one-tenth 
of the program in the FLll- Elliott bill, with the present number. So 

if. you say this will dry it up, you are leaving just a crumb to take 
care of the needs of the situation. 

The amount of money going into scholarships of this sort from the 
best figures I have, I think, is about. $13 milliona year. There is an- 
other $14 million or so that goes in by the States, and the total, includ- 
ing what the colleges put in, which is the biggest source of scholar- 
ships, comes up to $92 million. 
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The Hill-Elliott bill provides for $160 million after it has been 
running 4 years, which are comparable figures. So I think that once 
this wondering whether they should get into it or not passes there is 
going to be quite a reverse feeling, that here is something that is ob- 
viously important, that the Federal Government has gotten into ‘it. 

But they are not doing a whole job, and we have lots of our em- 
ployees who aren’t going to be in the top 3 percent and are thoroughly 
worthy of going to college. at 

There is one company that has already started a provision for 
scholarship competition among the sons of their shareholders. There 
are other companies interested in their particular communities, such 
as the Ford Motor Co. fund. 

I think the industrially sponsored scholarships are actually going 
to grow though the immediate reaction, temporary reaction may be 
one of wonder. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. In other words, a Federal program with 
identification and counseling, as Mr. Thompson points out, and a 
scholarship program might tend to encourage private individuals and 
communities to do something about furthering the education of their 
able young people? 

Dr. Cuauncey. I think they will develop a pride in making sure 
that all their able students do go to college and that new resources 
will be found to take care of those who are still darn good but not 
quite in this cream that the Federal scholarship program will help. 

Mr. Nicuotson. How many States have made provisions for boys 
and girls to borrow money to go to college ? 

Dr. Cuauncey. I don’t know how many States have made provi- 
sions on borrowing. I know that there are 41 States that have some 
sort of scholarship program, but most of these are very small. There 
are only a few States that have gone into scholarships in a big way. 
New York, Illinois, and California have gone into it in a fairly 
substantial way, but most States have just a few scholarships of a 
special nature. 

Mr. Tuompson. Dr. Chauncey, in this book on resource materials 
for large-scale programs of testing and guidance, assuming that this 
committee passes a scholarship bill and a lone bill with provisions in 
it for testing and guidance, and assuming further that it is to be 
administered on a State level—I notice:in one section you have testing 
services reported by 32 State departments of education and 23 State 
colleges and universities—despite the fact that there might not be 
uniformity, is it your opinion that the criteria are sound enough so 
that an equitable solution could be arrived at for the boy from Ala- 
bama as well as the boy from California, for instance ? 

Dr. Cuauncey. Yes, because these will be within States, and I 
think very effective programs fair to the whole population within 
the State can be developed. 

I should point out that a number of States preferring large pro- 
grams at the 11th- or 12th-grade level, which was the level: at which 
the States first went into it, are thinking in terms of selection for 
college or guidance at that pomt. It is only recently that the States 
have begun to recognize the importance of having programs at the 
eighth- or ninth-grade level, and there are several States that» are 
doing this. Minnesota has initiated such a program. Wisconsin has 
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a bill under study. Florida has a bill on the stvdy. Georgia has 
— under consideration for a testing and guidance program that 

ins at the fourth grade and goes all the way up. 

owever, you asked me about that particular set of materials, and 
I might explain that, although the points that I have made here are 
the four points that seem to me important and were important to 
me presputnik for a couple of years—and I would like to be in Mr. 
Udall’s group of those who get an award—it was as of the end of 
December that we suddenly thought the way that we could be most 
useful to the States that have never had experience in conducting 
testing programs would be to provide a lot of resource materials so 
that whoever was in charge of the program would be able to start 
where the best experience of the past leaves off, so that with the co- 
operation of a large number of people, those who had conducted State 
testing programs, other test publishers, people from the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, chief State school officers 
and so forth, we embarked on this project and have, as of last week, 
distributed to each of the chief State school officers in the 48 States 
and the Territories two copies of this manual which provides, I think, 
tremendous resource materials from a checklist of items you have to 
think of in a budget, if you are going to do it, to how you begin to 
organize within the State so that all the educational groups get in- 
volved in the program, to the interpretative materials and even sample 
paragraphs for letters to parents to tell them what the State program 
is about so that they will understand it. 

I think with this sort of material the States will be able quickly to 
act, and effectively, if legislation is passed making it possible for them 
to go ahead. 

Mr. Tuompson. Dr. Chauncey, this is a document of considerable 
size, but also of great value, and I wonder if it would be possible for 
your organization to supply the committee with one for its figures, not 
to be made necessarily a part of the record. 

Dr. Cuauncey. Yes. You can have the one you have there. You 
would like another one. I can get you one. We did this fast. We 
couldn’t afford to do a large publication. So we actually printed 200. 

Mr. Tuomrson. This one would do, but I think the members of the 
committee might be interested in it. 

Dr. Cuauncey. I would be glad to have you keep that one. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Chauncey, you have been talking primarily 
about testing asa device for determining the abilities of a student. Do 
you think that we ought to be giving more consideration in the coun- 
try today to the possibility of achievement tests to determine when a 
student is qualified to go on to college and when he is qualified to get 
a high-school degree ? 

It is my understanding that in most Mo school systems there 
is general agreement on what constitutes the high-school degree. You 
would have to meet certain testing requirements in order to graduate. 

Would it be a healthy thing if this country moved more in the 
direction of nationally agreed upon standards of what should consti- 
tute the degree or diploma on a high-school level ? 
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Dr. Cuauncey. I think this is a very difficult problem and a very 
ticklish one because of our school tradition of decentralization of edu- 
cation and responsibilities tothe States, = 

I think the effect, however, of an examination can be way great in 
stimulating the efforts of the students and the teachers in the schools 
so that, insofar as possible, one would not like to eliminate that. 

Testing on a statewide or even a nationwide basis is bad only inso- 
far as it is restrictive and forces each school and each teacher to do 
things in a certain way and to teach just according to a syllabus with- 
out any flexibility. 

Happily, the kinds of testing that are currently used to measure 
achievement are not tests of factual knowledge, so that you read a 
syllabus and decide. They are tests that measure the important con- 
cepts that a person would learn regardless of whether he learned it 
in this particular context or that particular context. 

There are also tests of the skills that are needed to read and under- 
stand and work with the materials, the ability to solve problems in 
each of these different fields. 

Now, tests of that nature, I think, could be applied without being 
restrictive and without the schools being forced into a particular 
program of study. 

So far as the scholarship examination is concerned, the identifica- 
tion ones, I think they certainly should be State-sponsored and run. 
But, as for the scholarship examinations, the Federal Government 
is going to have to prepare some for the District of Columbia, and 
these should be optionally made available to the States. Some States 
may prefer to use the examinations that are developed on a basis for 
the National Government, but leave the option open so that each State 
can have its own examinations. If they don’t want to use these, they 
can use their own, and I think that the fact that you have a standard 
set by the examinations that are used in the District of Columbia will 
influence for the better the scholarship examinations in the States, 
and may eventually get general adoption. It is just like the National 
Board of Medical Examination, which does not eliminate the fact 
that there are State board examinations, but in 46, or something like 
that, of the States the national boards are currently accepted. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Dr. Chauncey, we have this afternoon a general de- 
bate on the end-of-session appropriation bill. I think I shall seek the 
privilege of the committee meeting during the general debate this 
afternoon, and I wonder how it would sound to your time schedule if 
I asked you to come back at 1: 30. 

Dr. Cuauncey. That will be all right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do the committee members have any comment in 
connection with that ? 

Mr. Fre~incuuyseNn. Does the witness have formal testimony, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Have we unduly delayed you in your presentation ? 

Dr. Cuauncry. A good deal that was in the formal testimony has 
come out in the discussion. You have it in writing, in any case. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. It is conceivable that the committee members 
may at least temporarily have exhausted themselves. Perhaps if we 
get a breather we will have some more questions for the witness. If he 
does not have a formal presentation, maybe we will not need to bring 
him back at all. 
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Mr. Tuompson. If the Chair is going to make that request, and 
since much of Dr. Chauncey’s testimony has already been covered, 
why cannot we devote a few more minutes now to finishing with him 
so he can get back ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I told Dr. Caldwell that he would be on at this time. 

Dr. Cuauncey. It is perfectly all right with me because I have a 
luncheon engagement. But I can be back here at 1:30. 

Mr. Exuiorrt. I have 12 questions that I would like to ask you. 

Dr. Catpwetn. Mr. Chairman, I can come back at 1:30 if you 
would like to con‘inue with Dr. Chauncey now. 

Dr. Cuauncey. He comes from farther away. His travel schedule 
is much more complicated. 

Mr. Exsiorr. I have a number of details in relation to the bills 
before us. and I would appreciate it because it will take some time. 

Dr. Cuauncey. Fine. 

Mr. Ertrorr. Our next witness today is Dr. John Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Arkansas. 

Dr. Caldwell is today representing the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 

I might say that Dr. Caldwell, prior to going to the University of 
Arkarsas, served as president of Alabama College at Montevallo, Ala., 
from 1947 to 1952. 

We are very happy to have you, Dr. Caldwell, and you may proceed 
in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN TYLER CALDWELL, OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
AND THE STATE UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask a question before 
he starts. What is a land-grant college? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I should be glad to answer that, Mr. Nicholson. 

In 1862 the Congress of the United States passed what is know 
as the Morrill Act, or the Land-Grant College Act, giving to each 
State 30,000 acres of land for each Representative it then was quali- 
fied to have in the Congress of the United States. 

This land was to be converted into a permanent capital endowment 
for the establishment of a new kind of college or university, and then 
the States in turn qualified by passing enabling legislation in those 
States receiving this money and establishing colleges, which the act 
provided should be colleges to teach the agricultural sciences and the 
mechanic arts, but not to the exclusion of the liberal and classical 
studies. 

These institutions, therefore, were authorized and encouraged to 
be established by these land grants on the part of the Congress in 
order to meet a very, very great need of the United States at that 
time, a growing country which did not have adequate training in the 
sciences and in agriculture. 

Mr. Nicuotson. In 1862 we owned all our land in New England. 
The Government did not have any land to give us. What did they 
do, buy that land ? 

Mr. Catpwett. I had no idea that that was so, but it was Justin 
Morrill, of Vermont, who introduced this legislation, so that is a 
technical point I was not aware of. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I see a gentleman in the audience who perhaps has an 
additional answer to that question. 
State your name, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL I. THACKREY (SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSI- 
TIES) 


Mr. TuHacxrey. I am Russell Thackrey. I am secretary of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
and the New England States received land scrips in the Western 
States, to answer your question, which they sold. 

The Cornell’s endowment came from land in Michigan. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed, Dr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Catpwett. Mr. Chairman, I know you have limited time. 
Would you give me an idea when you want to adjourn? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Twelve o’clock or thereabouts. 

Mr. Catpwe.it. Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, I would 
like to place in your record this full testimony and I will give your 
secretary a copy of it, but because of this time limitation, I shall not 
read all of it to you. I will try to highlight it more. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the entire testimony of Dr. Cald- 
well as written and as in the hands of the members of the two sub- 
committees will be made a part of the record immediately following 
his oral presentation. 

Mr. FRevtincuuysen. Does that include the resolutions of Mr. 
Caldwell’s association, or just the testimony ? 

Mr. CaLpweLL. We were not requesting that these resolutions be 
included ; no, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Just the testimony. The resolutions themselves will 
be made a part of the committee files. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I am chairman of the legislative committee of the 
land-grant group, and I have been authorized by the State Universi- 
ties Association, a separate organization, to testify on their behalf. 
The views of the two associations are identical on the major questions 
before you. 

A brief word on the membership of the two associations named may 
be helpful. Combined membership of the 2 groups is 93 colleges and 
universities. The American Association of Land-grant Colleges and 
State Universities has 70 member colleges and universities, including 
68 land-grant institutions, the Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
the State University of New York. 

The State Universities Association has 24 members, all State uni- 
versities which are not land-grant institutions. The State University 
of New York belongs to both associations. 

Otherwise, there is no duplication in membership. A majority of 
the land-grant institutions are the State universities of their States, 
while in other States this is not true. 

For example, the University of Wisconsin is a land-grant State 
university, while in Iowa we have two major institutions; the State 
University of Iowa, which is not land-grant; and Iowa State College, 
which is. 
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The University of Arkansas is a land-grant university, but in Ala- 
bama we have the University of Alabama as the State university, 
with Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Normal as the land-grant institutions. 

The combined membership of the two associations enrolls roughly 
one-fourth of all students in United States higher education. 

In the fields of science, mathematics, and engineering, which are of 
particular concern to the Congress and the American people, they 
represent by far the largest single segment of American higher edu- 
cation. 

More than half of all doctoral degrees in all fields are granted by 
the land-grant colleges and State universities. 

The figure is substantially higher in science and related fields. 
More than half of all engineering degrees at the undergraduate level, 
more than half of all doctorates in mathematics, are granted by mem- 
bers of the two associations. 

National action played a major role in either the establishment or 
development of all these institutions. 

I shall not review the history of that. We have had that already. 

We have had long experience with our Federal Government and 
we feel that this experience has been without any interference with 
the predominant role of the States, the local countries, private organi- 
zations in education. 

In fact, our experience there is indicative of the quite proper man- 
ner in which Federal aid to education can be extended without estab- 
lishing unwise precedents. 

Your committee has before it a number of proposals for Federal 
action to help solve some of our pressing educational problems. I 
will devote most of my detailed comments both to the provisions of, 
and omissions in, H. R. 10381 and H. R. 10278. 

These two proposals have similar broad purposes, and are the re- 
sult of extensive and intensive study and consultation. 

I want to make sure that I say this: That in calling attention to 
omissions and making suggestions for changes we earnestly want to 
avoid in our testimony selfish interest and captious criticism, but we 
do have some things to say which we think are important. 

Both major bills, in our opinion, are deficient in provisions which 
will substantially improve our scientific and competitive position in 
the world in which we live during the next decade. 

The provisions of both bills for fellowships and of H. R. 10381 
for aid to colleges in facilities will be of some help. But our point 
is that doctoral degree candidates of 5 to 10 years from now will come 
from the students already in college and those entering next fall. 

The quality of their education will depend on the quality and ade- 
quacy of college faculties and facilities available to them. Aid for 
improvement of college faculty salaries and for providing adequate 
facilities is the most urgent need now to improve our position during 
the next decade. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. A brief interruption. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If the committee should agree that this was 
the most urgent need would you also feel that this is the place where 
the Federal Government should direct attention ? 
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In other words, is that where we have responsibility, or is it a need 
that should be met at levels others than the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Catpwett. I think the Federal responsibility could be justi- 
fied in any area in which it chooses to strengthen American higher 
education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is, of course, part of the problem that 
we are facing, is that there are some places in which we could express 
them. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. We recognize, too, that it is not easy for the Con- 
gress to frame legislation which has a chance of passage, which is 
important, too. 

t is important in your considerations of legislation and we are 
quite aware of some of the particular issues which bedevil the Con- 
gress of the United States, the question of public and private and 
sectarian institutions and how to aid higher education without set- 
ting undesirable precedents and so on in that area. 

Mr. Fre_tincHuyseNn. So you are simply saying that this is a need, 
but you are not saying the next thing, that this is the place where 
the Federal Government should act first before it tackles other 
problems? 

Mr. Catpwett. I would like to say that a good part of the burden 
of our testimony is that getting new students into colleges and uni- 
versities is not the primary need of American higher education at 
the present time. 

This is a major point in our testimony ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I did not mean to interrupt your testimony. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. FreLincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are saying here that you have a group of edu- 
cational institutions that have traditionally had Federal aid for al- 
most a hundred years and if there is any room or any scope for 
Federal aid it should be directed to this traditional group that has 
had it for all this time, the land-grant colleges ? 

Mr. Catpweti. We have not tried to say that your aid should be 
directed entirely to us. I am not authorized to say that by the 
association. 

Mr. Mercatr. No, but certainly here we have a field where we have 
already tried out this business of Federal aid and it is a field where 
Federal aid has proved successful without detrimental Federal 
control. 

Mr. CaLtpwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. That is why I asked the question, to see 
whether he was making the further statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does have a responsibility to meet the most urgent need. 

Mr. Catpwetu. My answer to that question would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman knows it is our job to find out where 
we are going to put the Federal aid, but here we have a field. where 
Federal aid has been in existence for a hundred years. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mr. Chairman, I will just read from the last para- 
graph or two of my testimony here, because I think it is pertinent to 
what I am saying now. 

If I may use a homely and somewhat inadequate example, our 
country may be compared to a residential community which has an 
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inadequate system of water-supply lines. No matter how much you 
increase the amount of water available at the plant, it can’t get 
through to the users unless the supply lines are adequate. Our col- 
leges and universities constitute the supply lines for the highly edu- 
cated manpower our society needs. 

Most of the proposals before Congress involve increasing the supply 
of students, while the primary need of our colleges and “universities 
is for help with which to make it possible to educate the students 
now enrolled and to be enrolled, whether measures to increase this 
number are adopted or not. 

This is not to say that there is no place for scholarship and loan 
programs and we do not wish to be categorical on that, but we do 
say that if we want to talk about quality “education we have to talk 
about more than increasing the supply of students in the colleges and 
universities. 

I just say that we often debate in this country now the either-or 
of quantity and mass education as against quality. Certainly we need 
to do both; that is, we need to educate all the people and we need to 
provide quality education at every level. 

As to specific provisions, let me mention first graduate fellowships 
and aid to graduate schools, 

Title VII of H. R. 10381 provides for a system of national defense 
fellowships; and title IV of H. R. 10278 provides for expansion of 
graduate education, including a system of fellowships. The pro- 
vision of additional and substantial graduate fellowships is essential 
in both the long and short run. It will have an early impact on our 
supply of highly qualified personnel. 

I cannot speak too strongly in support of these measures to provide 
graduate fellowships. 

Baccalaureate-degree graduates, particularly in science, engineer- 
ing, and mathematics, have many immediate and well-paying offers 
of employment in industry. The alternative road to a doctoral de- 
gree and qualification for high-level basic and applied research and 
teaching is long and the financial problems serious, particularly at the 
normal time of marriage and establishment of a family. Adequate 
fellowship help is essential. 

There are differences in the two titles referred to and I shall not 
spend any time on those differences, except to say that H. R. 10278 
provides that its fellowships will be awarded through graduate 
schools rather than directed to the individual, and we think this pro- 
vision is desirable both in itself and as a corrective to the effect of 
other fellowship programs sponsored by the Federal Government. 

We do not think that all graduate fellowships ought to be granted 
this way by the Federal Gover nment, but cert: rinly there is a need 
for some to be granted through the institutions rather than directly 
to the individuals on that. 

I am going to get down to this provision with respect to graduate 
education. H. R. 10381 calls for payment to the institutions of a 
sum representing the actual cost of providing graduate education for 
each fellow and not in excess of $1,000, prov vided the amount paid is 
actually charged to the student whereas H. R. 10278 presumably 
would cover the cost of education in the direct grant to the institu- 
tion for its overall expansion program. 
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We welcome recognition of the fact that graduate education is ex- 
pensive to the institution, not just to the individual. We understand 
that the reimbursement provided in your bill, sir, is intended to cover 
the actual cost to the institution, rather than the customary fee of the 
institution. 

We hope this is a correct interpretation and that it will be clear 
in the legislation. Large-scale Federal programs which pay institu- 
tions their customary fees produce strong measures toward raising 
those fees, and then that in turn makes it necessary for more and 
more students to have scholarships in order to attend college. So we 
are hoping that that provision will be abundantly clear. 

We think it is clear in your bill, but we emphasize the point. If 
the Federal Government is to pay all, or a part, of the institutional 
cost of education, along with these fellowships, it should be by the 

ayment of the actual estimated cost, or by direct grant as provided 
in H. R. 10278, or by a flat payment known not to exceed cost. 

There should be no special bomin to an institution because it charges 
high fees. I would like to say this: There are 2 or 3 places in the 
legislation where the provisions or the Federal benefits are offered on 
a matching basis. 

As you are all familiar with this I shall mention it quite briefly. 
When legislation of this type is passed if the legislatures of the States 
are not in session, then the States may have some difficulty meeting the 
matching requirements in the first year of the operation and if some 
relief could be given on that it might be helpful for the next year, 
and I am sure the Congress intends for this to be as effective as possi- 
ble and as early as possible. 

Mr. McGovern. Could I interrupt for just 1 minute, Dr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. In effect all of the State universities and land- 
grant colleges are offering education at much less than the actual cost, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. Would this not mean then that we already have a 

rogram of State assistance or State scholarships, if you want to put 
it in those terms, for every student that attends one of those institu- 
tions, because the State moves in and picks up the difference between 
the actual cost and what the student pays? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is on the tuition side of course. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. Practically speaking, we are already grant- 
ing State scholarships to every student that attends one of these insti- 
tutions, would that not be correct ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir. 

Let me move to this scholarship question very quickly, because I 
want to spend this last 5 minutes on this subject. 

Our two associations have agreed on a position in opposition to a 
Federal scholarship program at this time and we would like to be 
clear on our reasons for it. 

As I say, we are not categorically in opposition to scholarships at 
all. We are for scholarships; however, we think that there are some 
deficiencies in our understanding of the issue right now which might 
make it wise to hold up. 

Member institutions of the land-grant association and the State 
universities association are dedicated to the proposition that educa- 
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tional opportunity of high quality should be available to all who can 
profit from it, regardless of any financial status. 

This was the primary reason that we were established, as Mr. 
McGovern has indicated there. Our colleges and universities are now 
greatly in need of expanded financial support so that they may attract 
and retain competent factual ties, retain adequate facilities, and keep 
charges to students low enough that they do not constitute an insu- 
perable barrier to college attendance. 

We think our students in the United States pay a higher proportion 
of their costs of getting a higher education probably than students 
anywhere else in the world, and we would like to keep the costs as low 
as possible. 

Sur reluctance to endorse a Federal scholarship program is based 
on the following factors: 

(1) It would not meet the primary need, which is direct aid to 
colleges and universities. 

(3) The principal justification advanced for a Federal program, 
as we understand it, is to make college attendance possible for a 
substantial number of able students who cannot finance their own 
education. 

We question the extent to which a Federal program is needed to do 
this, and the extent to which it would accomplish its purpose. 

It is asserted that, on a national basis, something like half of our 
top-ability young people fail to attend college and that a large number 
of these want to go but lack the necessary funds. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there is considerable evidence that many 
of these young people may be located in States which have high per 
capita incomes but have done very little to make educational oppor- 
tunity available to their young people. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for example, have a relatively low 
ercentage of college attendance, and also rank near the bottom of all 
tates in the ratio of funds appropriated for public higher education 

in relation to per capita income. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid as a representa- 
tive from New Jersey that I must interrupt very briefly on that point. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. You suggest that New Jersey has a relatively 
low percentage of college attendance. By that you mean we have a 
relatively small number of young people attending college in the 
State; is that right ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Physically in the State? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. I think they rank near the bottom with a 
relatively low percentage of college attendance; that is, of their high- 
school graduates who attend college. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. In my State? 

Mr. CaLpweEtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I am fully aware of the problems that our 
students have if there should be discrimination against out-of-State 
residents, because we do have insufficient college facilities within the 
State. 

Mr. Catpwett. Public facilities, yes. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. Public or private, they are insufficient? 

Mr. Carpwetx. That is correct. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. For the number of young people who are 
qualified to go on? 

Mr. Catpwett, Yes. We know that in some other States such as 
Utah and Montana the percentage of college attendance is extremely 
high and that few high-ability students fail to attend college because 
of lack of funds. More than half the States do not actually know the 
percentage of their high-school graduates who attend college. 

We do not have adequate statistics on that. We earnestly suggest 
that it would be desirable to know where the problem exists and why 
it exists before inaugurating a Federal program of scholarships. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This is an auxiliary question right here, Dr. Caldwell. 
There is a provision in what we commonly call the administration bill, 
H. R. 10278, authorizing additional funds for statistical studies by the 
Office of Education ? 

Mr. Catpwe.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I gather from what you say that you would favor 
that provision ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Very much so, and would like it to certainly in- 
clude statistics in the field of higher education, not just in elementary 
and secondary education. There is a real need for us to know where 
we stand on many of these questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the deficiency in the statistics gathered by the 
United States Office of Education more pronounced in the higher 
education statistics than in that of the lower schools? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I cannot answer that. I just do not know whether 
it is relatively more or less. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. However, you feel there is a need ? 

Mr. CaLpweE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, on this question about identi- 
fication of the problem as a reason for being opposed to the program 
of Federal scholarships, and I am not suggesting that you would be 
qualified to change the association’s position, Dr. Caldwell, it cer- 
tainly is possible to argue that a limited number of Federal scholar- 
ships might lend integrity to the other parts of the program, identi- 
fication of our able people, and of counseling and guidance, and so 
on, and might get a better quality student in your colleges and could 
be justified on that basis as part of the overall parcel, improving the 
quality of the people who are getting education and thereby improv- 
ing the system itself. 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I am in full agreement with that. This process of 
identifying ability in the junior-high-school level, following through 
with a careful counseling and guidance program in the high school, 
which would include, I assume, working with parents and getting 
parents and motivation enlivened is one of the principal contributing 
factors to getting more of them in college, and then to cap that with 
the scholarships for the carefully identified few on the basis of need. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. Therefore, you, as an individual, certainly 
are not flatfootedly opposed to the idea of a scholarship as fitting 
into this rounded program ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, and, as a matter of fact, some statements here, 
which I do not need to read into the record now because they are in 
the testimony that you will have in the record, but we have said that 
if a scholarship program is to be inaugurated by the Federal Govern- 
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ment, then we think the following provisions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ought to be 
included and we have tried to be constructive on that side. 

One or two more points. We do think that a Federal scholarship 
program which went beyond a certain point and nobody would know 
arbitrarily where that point is, would tend to discourage private and 
other non-Federal programs. 

As a matter of fact, we know that in a good many instances where 
industries were providing special summer “Institutes for students and 
so forth and so on in the sciences, along comes the national science 

rogram, and a very excellent program it is, providing summer 
institutes for teachers training in sciences and immediately the other 
program ceased, so this thing does take effect. 

It is not hypothetical, but I would not s say that 10,000 scholarships 
would do it or the 22,000, as the American Council on Education 
advocated, but at some point up the line it would certainly discourage 
or ive excuse for the lopping off of private and other funds. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Caldwell, what is the average cost per year, if 
that has been ascertained, in the colleges that belong to your group ? 

Mr. Catpwetit. May I ask Mr. Thackrey if he happens to know 
that? Ido not believe I have that statistic here. 

Mr. Tuackrey. I don’t. I could supply it. It varies widely be- 
cause the range of tuition fees varies widely. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Tuition fees in Texas have been $25 a semester. 
Recently they have been doubled and they are $50 a semester in the 
great State of Texas, but some of the other States would have higher 
tuition and general fees for students which run up for resident stu- 
dents to $100 a semester at the outside. 

Mr. Tuackrey. In some they run four or five hundred dollars a 
year. 

Mr. Extiorr. I am thinking not only about the fees and tuition, 
but board costs and all of that. I have been trying to find a general 
figure that we might assume was the average. $1,500? 

“Mr. Caupwetw. It depends on what you are including. This is a 
very difficult thing to generalize on. Of course room and board, and 
laundry , and those inevitable costs to a student are not widely vari- 
ant from one place to another. The specific variant of tuition is the 
one that makes it different, but that is only a proportion of the total 
cost. 

The difference between $50 and $100 in the total cost to the student 
is not great percentagewise. I would like to make this final point— 
I am already overtime—this final point on scholarships I have here. 

Unless it is carefully devised, a Federal scholarship is likely to have 
the effect of inducing institutions to increase their charges to stu- 
dents—and we must alw: Lys be careful on this—thus m: king college 
attendance more difficult for nonscholarship students and requiring 
still additional scholarship aid. 

This has been particularly true of scholarship programs in which 
the customary cost of institutional fees is paid by the Government, as 
in the World War II veterans’ program. 

This was corrected with the Korean veterans’ program where a flat 
amount was paid to the individual and he chose the institution and 
met the fees and whatever the requirements were, but in the World 
War IT program where the Federal Government paid a certain amount 
of money to the individual and to the institution, the actual charges 
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that the institution made to the individual, it was a direct encourage- 
ment for institutions to raise fees, and we think strongly that should 
be avoided. ; 

I do not think I should keep the committee any longer, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have tried to make a central point here that 1s important to 
us, and we feel that it is important in any Federal program, and that 
is direct aid to colleges and universities in some form will have a more 
immediate effect in the quality of our effort in meeting the national 
need than any other program that has been devised. 

(Dr. Caldwell’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND State UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION BY JOHN 
TYLER CALDWELL, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is John Tyler Cald- 
well, and I am president of the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. My 
testimony represents the views of the American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities and of the State Universities Association. I am 
chairman of the legislative committee of the land-grant group and have been 
authorized by the State Universities Association, a separate organization, to 
testify on their behalf. The views of the two associations are identical on the 
major questions before you. 

A brief word on the membership of the two associations named may be help- 
ful. Combined membership of the 2 groups is 93 colleges and universities. The 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities has 70 
member colleges and universities, including 68 land-grant institutions, the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, and the State University of New York. The State 
Universities Association has 24 members, all State universities which are not 
land-grant institutions. The State University of New York belongs to both as- 
sociations. Otherwise, there is no duplication in membership. A majority of 
the land-grant institutions are the State universities of their States, while in 
other States this is not true. For example: The University of Wisconsin is a 
land-grant State university; while in Iowa we have two major institutions— 
the State University of Iowa, which is not land-grant; and Iowa State College, 
which is. The University of Arkansas is a land-grant university; but in Ala- 
bama we have the University of Alabama as the State university, with Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Normal as the land-grant institutions. 

The combined membership of the two associations enrolls roughly one-fourth 
of all students in U. S. higher education. In the fields of science, mathematics, 
and engineering, which are of particular concern to the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, they represent by far the largest single segment of American higher 
education. More than half of all doctoral degrees in all fields are granted by the 
land-grant colleges and State universities. The figure is substantially higher 
in science and related fields. More than half of al! engineering degrees at the 
undergraduate level, more than half of all doctorates in mathematics, are granted 
by members of the two associations. 

National action played a major role in either the establishment or develop- 
ment of all these institutions. Both the ordinance of 1785 and the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 set aside Federal land for schools, including seminaries of 
higher learning. The Land-Grant Act of 1862 created a national system of 
land-grant institutions specifically to meet the needs of a nation whose system 
of higher education clearly was inadequate, and particularly so in the fields 
of basic and applied science essential to the development of agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

Our members thus have had long experience in relationships with the Federal 
Government, and are appreciative of the role which national action can play in 
education, without interfering with the predominant role of the States, local 
communities, and private organizations in education. 

Your committee has before it a number of proposals for Federal action to 
help solve some of our pressing educational problems. I will devote most of my 
detailed comments both to the provisions of, and omissions in, H. R. 10381 and 
H. R. 10278. These two proposals have similar broad purposes, and are the 
result of extensive and intensive study and consultation. We are fully aware 
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of the many elements that must be considered in framing educational legislation 
which has a reasonable prospect of becoming law. We find much to commend 
in these proposals; and in calling attention to omissions and making suggestions 
for change, we have earnestly tried to avoid selfish interest and captious criti- 
cism. 

These two bills, with some exceptions which I shall mention, represent a 
long-range attack on educational problems, with heavy emphasis on the improve- 
ment of science, mathematics, and language instruction in our elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Both major bills, however, are deficient in provisions which will substantially 
improve our scientific and competitive position in the world in which we live 
during the next decade. The provisions of both bills for fellowships and of 
H. R. 10381 for aid to colleges in facilities will be of some help. But our point 
is that doctoral degree candidates of 5 to 10 years from now will come from 
the students already in college and those entering next fall. The quality of their 
education will depend on the quality and adequacy of college faculties and facili- 
ties available to them. Aid for improvement of college faculty salaries and for 
providing adequate facilities is the most urgent need now to improve our position 
during the next decade. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of quality in 
our efforts in higher education. All the institutions for which I speak are firmly 
dedicated to that objective. Their record in the sciences, in mathematics, and in 
engineering—and in other fields as well—speaks abundantly of their emphasis 
on quality. Now we know that college and university enrollments will increase 
sharply in the next 10 years. We believe that deliberate measures to increase 
those numbers will be of little avail in either the short or long run unless the 
colleges and universities have high-quality faculties to teach them, classroom 
and laboratory and library facilities adequate to their needs, and places for them 
to live. Quality education is not incompatible with mass education, as has been 
abundantly proved in this country, if we but make provision for it. The quality 
and adequacy of college faculties and facilities will be the essential determinants 
of the quality and quantity of our highly trained leadership in the next decade, 
and will always be the major factors. I will return to this point later, after 
analyzing some of the provisions of the bills before you, with particular emphasis 
on their effect at the college and university level. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS-——-AID TO GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Title VII of H. R. 10381 provides for a system of National Defense Fellow- 
ships; and title IV of H. R. 10278 provides for expansion of graduate educa- 
tion, including a system of fellowships. The provision of additional and 
substantial graduate fellowships is essential in both the long and short run. 
It will have an early impact on our supply of highly qualified personnel. 
Baccalaureate-degree graduates, particularly in science, engineering, and mathe- 
matics, have many immediate and well-paying offers of employment in 
industry. The alternative road to a doctoral degree and qualification for 
high-level basic and applied research and teaching is long and the financial 
problems serious, particularly at the normal time of marriage and establishment 
of a family. Adequate fellowship help is essential. 

There are substantial differences in the two titles referred to, and in general 
we favor the provisions of title IV of H. R. 10278 over those of title VII of 
H. R. 10381, for the following reasons: 

(1) H. R. 10278 provides for direct aid to graduate schools for their 
strengthening and expansion on the basis of a planned program. This aid 
is needed. 

(2) H. R. 10278 provides that its fellowships will be awarded through 
graduate schools, rather than directly to the individual who would then 
choose his graduate school provided it would admit him. 

This latter provision, too, is highly desirable, both in itself and as a corrective 
to the effect of other fellowship programs sponsored by the Federal Government. 
Most governmental fellowships, including those conducted in past years by 
the National Science Foundation, award the fellowship to the individual and 
pay a stipend plus the customary fees of the institution attended. This 
method has had a strong tendency to concentrate able graduate fellows in a 
relatively few institutions which have prestige not necessarily related to 
the relative quality of their graduate programs. We need to strengthen and 
expand graduate schools through the Nation and one very practical way 
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to do it is to give aid to qualified graduate schools and to award some 
fellowships through the graduate schools. We do not advocate awarding all 
Federal graduate fellowships this way, but there is a clear case for applying 
a corrective to the present Federal tendency to concentrate qualified students 
and Federal support in a few institutions, many of which were greatly expanded 
with Federal funds as a wartime measure (World War II). 

(3) H. R. 10381 provides for selection of graduate fellows and determination 
of fields to be stressed by a national council, and its committees. In this 
program we believe there should be no restriction as to fields, at least at 
the doctoral level, as between the natural sciences, applied sciences, and the 
humanities and social sciences. Distinguished scientists and engineers took 
part in considering our recommendations on this point, and they were unani- 
mous in opposing restriction of fellowships to the natural sciences and their 
applications. 

Science teaching in our elementary and secondary schools may need special 
attention to correct an imbalance. But this is not true of graduate instruction, 
including provision for fellowships. Strengthening is needed across the board, 
and all fields should participate. 

(4) H. R. 10881 calls for payment to the institution of a sum representing the 
actual cost of providing graduate education for each fellow and not in excess 
of $1,000, provided the amount paid is actually charged to the student. 
H. R. 10278 presumably would cover the cost of education in the direct grant to 
the institution for its overall expansion program. We welcome recognition of 
the fact that graduate education is expensive to the institution. We under- 
stand that the reimbursement provided in H. R. 10381 is intended to cover the 
actual cost to the institution, rather than the customary fee of the institution. 
If this is correct we hope it will be made absolutely clear in any leg’s'ation 
reported out of this committee. Basing payment to institutions on the amount 
of their customary fees to all students discriminates against those institutions 
which, through private or non-Federal public resources, make it possible 
for many students to attend college without outside help. Large-scale Federal 
programs which pay institutions their customary fees produce strong pressures 
toward raising those fees, making it necessary for more and more students 
to have scholarships and fellowships in order to attend college. In the case 
of most public universities, the major share of the cost of Federal programs 
is thrown on the States. If the Federal Government is to pay all, or a part, 
of the institutional cost of education, it should be by (a) payment of the 
actual estimated cost, (0) by direct grant as provided in H. R. 10278, or (c) by 
a flat payment known not to exceed cost. There should be no special bonus 
to an institution because it charges high fees. 

(5) H. R. 10881 calls for institutional 50-50 matching of Federal grants to 
graduate schools, or Federal sums specifically for fellowships. If the require- 
ment of matching is adopted, it should be deferred for at least a year, or not 
exceed 25 percent for the first year. Public universities must get the new funds 
required for matching largely from their legislatures, and most of them are not 
in session. The requirement also would throw a substantial burden on private 
universities, which may require time to support. 

Again, I stress the importance of aid at the graduate level of instruction which 
must provide the teachers for both our short-range and long-range needs in the 
secondary field as well as in the college and university. 


SCIENCE TEACHING FACILITIES 


Part B of title V of H. R. 10381 provides $40 million a year for 6 years for aid 
to colleges and universities in providing undergraduate science teaching facilities, 
on a 50-50 matching basis. Facilities are here defined as equipment and printed 
materials, rather than as classrooms and laboratories. H. R. 10278 has no 
comparable provision, except incidentally in title IV on graduate programs. This 
provision of H. R. 10381 will be helpful. It does not get at the fundamental 
problem of faculty salaries and major classrooms and laboratories, but may 
provide some relief by easing the burden elsewhere. Again we note that the 
budgets of public universities are usually fixed on a biennial basis by legislatures, 
most of which are not now in session, so that first-year matching presents a 
real problem. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, WORK-STUDY, LOANS 


H. R. 10381 provides for a scholarship program involving 60,000 scholarships 
the first year, and 40,000 additional scholarships for each of 5 years thereafter. 
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H. R. 10278 is based on 10,000 scholarships the first year, and 10,000 additional 
new scholarships each year for 3 years. H. R. 10278 also provides for a sub- 
stantial Federal loan program, and for grants to institutions to permit them 
to give useful employment to deserving students. 


Work-study 


We strongly endorse the work-study proposal, also advocated by the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. It offers the prospect of 
helping worthy students who want to help themselves, in ways which will con- 
tribute to their education and also help the institutions they attend. It has a 
precedent in the NYA program, which was extremely successful in most colleges 
and universities. Some people object to it on the ground that excessive work 
by needy students at the low rates of pay colleges can afford does not leave time 
for academic study. One way of meeting this problem is to introduce a scholar- 
ship element into the work-study program, by providing for a higher rate of 
pay than the customary institutional scale for similar work, to those students 
whose academic record is clearly superior. This would introduce a special 
scholarship element and relate opportunity to the performance of useful work. 


Scholarships 


Member institutions of the Land-Grant Association and the State Universities 
Association are dedicated to the proposition that educational opportunity of 
high quality should be available to all who can profit from it, regardless of 
financial status. In fact, this was the primary reason for the establishment of 
public colleges and universities, just as it was for the establishment of the free 
public school system. Our colleges and universities are now in great need of 
expanded financial support, so that they may attract and retain competent fac- 
ulties, provide adequate facilities, and keep charges to students low enough that 
they do not constitute an insuperable financial barrier to college attendance. 
One of the most dangerous tendencies in American higher education today is 
the tendency to throw more and more of the cost of education on the students, 
and, of course, on their families. It is probably true that American college 
students pay a higher proportion of the cost of their education today then do 
students in any major country of the world. 

This is a preliminary, Mr. Chairman, to saying that the members of our two 
associations are opposed to the inauguration of a Federal scholarship program 
at this time. In this we agree with the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School in its second and final report made last summer. Nothing 
has occurred since then to affect the validity of that report. 

We strongly support the expansion of private and non-Federal public scholar- 
ship and other student-aid programs, but believe that considerably more facts 
relative to the necessity of and effects of a Federal program are needed before 
one is inaugurated. 

Our reluctance to endorse a Federal scholarship program is based on the 
following factors: 

(1) It would not meet the primary need, which is direct aid to colleges and 
universities. 

(2) The principal justification advanced for a Federal program, as we under- 
stand it, is to make college attendance possible for a substantial number of 
able students who cannot finance their own education. We question the extent 
to which a Federal program is needed to do this, and the extent to which it 
would accomplish its purpose. It is asserted that, on a national basis, some- 
thing like half of our top-ability young people fail to attend college and that a 
large number of these want to go but lack the necessary funds. However, 
Mr. Chairman, there is considerable evidence that many of these young people 
may be located in States which have high per capita incomes but have done 
very little to make educational opportunity available to their young people. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for example, have a relatively low percentage 
of college attendance, and also rank near the bottom of all States in the ratio 
of funds appropriated for public higher education in relation to per capita 
income. We know that in some other States, such as Utah and Montana, the 
percentage of college attendance is extremely high, and that few high-ability 
students fail to attend college because of lack of funds. More than half the 
States do not actually know what percentage of their high-school graduates 
attend college. We earnestly suggest that it would be desirable to know where 
the problem exists and why it exists before inaugurating a Federal program 
of scholarships. 
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(3) There is considerable danger that a Federal scholarship program may 
become merely a means of shifting able students from one section of the coun- 
try to another for their education, rather than increasing the number of able 
students who get an adequate education. This has, in fact, been the predomi- 
nant effect of some widely publicized, privately financed, national programs. 
Certainly need should be a factor in determining financial assistance, and the 
assistance should not be greater than to assure the opportunity to get an ade- 
quate education. 

(4) There is danger that a widespread Federal scholarship program will tend 
to discourage private and other non-Federal programs. 

(5) Unless it is carefully devised, a Federal scholarship program is likely 
to have the effect of inducing institutions to increase their charges to students, 
thus making college attendance more difficult for nonscholarship students and 
requiring still additional scholarship aid. This has been particularly true of 
scholarship programs in which the customary cost of institutional fees is paid 
by the Government, as in the World War II veterans program. 

Realizing, however, that there is substantial public and congressional interest 
in a Federal scholarship program, we have several specific suggestions as to the 
details of such a program, if Congress in its wisdom should decide to enact one. 
If a Federal scholarship program is enacted, Mr. Chairman, we believe it should 
meet the following criteria: 

(1) All payments should be made to the individual students receiving the 
scholarship, rather than to the institution, except for sums necessary to meet the 
administrative costs to the college of any federally required reports not re- 
quired for the ordinary student. If any payments are made to the institution 
to cover its educational costs, they should be on the basis of those full costs as 
actually determined, and not on the basis of the customary charges of the 
institution. Otherwise, the program puts a premium on increasing customary 
charges, and penalizes institutions which keep their student charges low. 

(2) There should be no restriction as to the institution attended, provided it 
is an accredited institution. 

(3) Award of scholarships should be based on ability as determined objec- 
tively, with the criterion of need determining the amount of the scholarship 
grant, within an overall limit set on any one grant. 

(4) Administration of the scholarship program should be decentralized inso- 
far as practical, preferably through State commissions, operating within the 
limits of general criteria. 

(5) Maximum scholarship grants for an academic year should not exceed 
$750—-$800, fixing its character as an aid to the student rather than a full sub- 
sidy. Recognition should be given all who qualify, but financial aid should go 
only to meet demonstrated need. 

(6) The student should be free to choose any college area or subject matter 
desired. 

Turning to the specific scholarship provisions of H. R. 10381 and H. R. 10278, 
we have the following comments: 

We believe that the aid given for testing, counseling, and guidance programs 
in the elementary-secondary schools in both bills will be helpful. The argument 
is made that a Federal scholarship program is desirable as a potential award 
for students having high ability and needing help to attend college. We believe 
that existing non-Federal scholarship programs can be used to furnish this in- 
centive ; however, if a Federal program is deemed necessary for this purpose, we 
think that not to exceed 10,000 scholarships a year will be adequate. H. R. 10278 
sets a maximum limitation on the amount of any one scholarship per year at 
$1,000, provides that allowances up to this amount be based on need, and that 
the amount of tuition charged by a particular institution will not be taken into 
account in determining need. We prefer these provisions to those of H. R. 10381, 
which calls for a flat grant of $1,000 to each scholarship winner, regardless of 
need. 

We note that the provisions of H. R. 9577 introduced by Mr. Elliott on August 
30, last, come reasonably close to the views of our institutions as to a scholar- 
ship program if one is adopted. This provides for determination of stipends on 
the basis of ability and need, with a maximum of $800 for any one award. 
This recognizes the character of a scholarship program as an aid to the indi- 
vidual, and as a means of getting into college able students who would not other- 
wise attend. We realize the value of a scholarship award in promoting high 
achievement, but we feel that for students who do not need finanical help a 
nominal award such as $100 and recognition as a national scholarship winner 
would be adequate. 
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Loans 

H. R. 10278 has a provision for low-interest loans which would be given to 
those who enter teaching. For each year spent in full-time teaching, 20 percent 
of the loan would be canceled. We believe the latter provision to be much 
sounder than one which grants a scholarship conditional on the student’s enter- 
ing specified employment, a condition very difficult to enforce. The loan has 
the same object and is easily enforced in case the student does not carry out 
his or her intention. 

Attitudes as to a loan program are mixed among our people, Mr. Chairman. 
There is no question but that low-interest loans such as here provided would 
help many young people finance an education. On the other hand, there are in- 
fluential people in this country who are advocating that the costs of education 
be financed entirely by charges to students in which case loans would be offered 
to those who could not afford to pay the resulting high charges. This idea is 
based on the philosophy that education primarily benefits the individual, not 
society. We believe the primary benefit of education is to society and are op- 
posed to any tendency to make public education more costly to the student. 
Earlier in my testimony I mentioned that American students already pay more 
of the cost of their education than those in any other major nation of the world. 

We recognize that individuals do benefit financially from education—some 
more than others—and that they have an obligation to the society which pro- 
vides that education. But we believe the individual can discharge that obliga- 
tion through voluntary gifts and taxation in support of education, preferably 
when the individual is at the peak of earning power. Again, we appreciate the 
value of loan programs to many individuals. We merely wish to call attention 
to the fact that emphasis on loan programs without corresponding emphasis on 
direct support of education to keep charges low merely complicates the problem 
and puts a premium on entering well-paid occupations. 

In concluding this portion of the discussion, Mr. Chairman, I quote from the 
recommendations of the committee on the development of engineering faculties, 
American Society for Engineering Education : 

“The most critical shortage affecting engineering education at the university 
level is, and will be for the next decade, the shortage of engineering teachers. 
Of secondary, but critical, importance is the deficiency in laboratory, classroom, 
and office space. These resources are insufficient for present enrollment and 
for those we expect. Therefore, unless and until these critical shortages are 
relieved, programs which aim primarily at increasing the supply of undergrad- 
uate engineering students beyond those now in sight are highly questionable. On 
the other hand, programs to support improvement of their high school prepara- 
tion in English, mathematics, science, language, and history are most important.” 


EXTENSION COURSES—SUMMER SCHOOL AID 


Title VI of H. R. 10381 contains two provisions designed to encourage teachers 
to take advantage of summer-school and extension-class opportunities to improve 
their competence. Section 601 authorizes $75 million a year for 6 years for sum- 
mer-school attendance, and section 602 $25 million a year for extension courses. 
In each case teachers would receive stipends, and in the case of extension courses 
the tuition and fees charged by the institution of higher education would also be 
paid. 

H. R. 10278 has no comparable provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, we are sure the provisions of title VI of H. R. 10381 will do 
much to stimulate teachers to take advantage of summer-school and extension- 
class opportunities. We would point out that it will do little to assist institu- 
ions in providing these opportunities. In the case of extension offerings, public 
institutions which provide them at low cost to the student will in fact have an 
additional stucent demand without assistance with which to meet it. 

On behalf of the land-grant association, we respectfully suggest, as a partial 
solution to this problem, the incorporation into legislation of a bill already 
before your committee, sponsored by its chairman. I refer to H. R. 9170, the 
general extension bill, also before you under other numbers. It provides for a 
comparatively modest amount of Federal aid, totaling $8 million in the 1st year, 
for the strengthening and expansion of extension courses. Since a good deal 
of our high-level professional and semiprofessional engineering and science 
training is offered under extension auspices, this would be a substantial direct 
contribution in this specific area. Time does not permit a full statement on this 
subject but be assured that it is of great importance. 
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There are some provisions in each major bill before you not duplicated in the 
other: 

H. R. 10381 includes the following such features, among others: 

(1) Congressional citation for students standing high in their high-school 
graduating classes: This should help place needed emphasis on scholarship. 

(2) Experimentation with television, radio, motion pictures, and related media: 
This should be helpful though some care needs to be exercised to prevent diminu- 
tion of the substantial private foundation efforts in this area. 

(3) Science information service: This would be helpful in our opinion. 

(4) Expansion of vocational education : We believe in the vocational education 
program and have endorsed measures now before the Congress to strengthen and 
expand it. 

We respectfully call attention however to the fact that the engineering man- 
power commission and other competent groups have stressed that the greatest 
need is for increase in the number of semiprofessional engineers or technical 
institute graduates. This type of training can best be provided by or under 
the supervision of engineering colleges and no provision is made for its expan- 
sion under either bill before you. 

H. R. 19278 includes the following provisions not in H, R. 10881: 

(1) Aid for foreign language institutes and centers: While this is a compara- 
tively small program we think it would be helpful in a rather critical area of 
national need. 

(2) Strengthening the statistical services of State educational agencies: This 
is badly needed since our national educational figures depend on those gathered 
by the States and our national figures are at present inadequate. We believe 
there should be a similar provision in the legislation for strengthening fact- 
gathering services related to college and university education. For example, 
we do not now know what the trend in science enrollments in the colleges has 
been in recent years. We do have the figures on engineering which show a sharp 
acceleration in enrollment, much more rapid than that in college and university 
enrollments generally. 

There are other provisions in both bills which would strengthen science, 
mathematics, and language teaching in our elementary and secondary schools. 
We are in favor of such programs, but believe that organizations operating in 
the elementary and secondary fields should discuss their details. 


OTHER WAYS IN WHICH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN HELP 


Mr. Chairman, although it may be outside the province of your committee, I 
would here like to summarize the general situation and needs of our colleges 
and universities, and suggest several ways in which Federal action is badly 
needed, would be helpful, and for the most part does not involve departure 
from well-established precedent. 

If I may use a homely and somewhat inadequate example, our country may 
be compared to a residential community which has an inadequate system of 
water supply lines. No matter how much you increase the amount of water 
available at the plant, it can’t get through to the users unless the supply lines 
are adequate. Our colleges and universities constitute the supply lines for the 
highly educated manpower our society needs. Most of the proposals before 
Congress involve increasing the supply of students, while the primary need of 
our colleges and universities is for help with which to make it possible to 
educate the students now enrolled and to be enrolled, whether measures to 
increase this number are adopted or not. 

There seems to be no lack of proposals for improving our highways, or im- 
proving and expanding our post offices. We would like to see additional help 
for the colleges. 

Specifically : 

(1) The Federal Government could give substantial relief to some 300 
colleges and universities by taking over all or a portion of the cost of providing 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps facilities. The ROTC provides a substantial 
majority of the regular officers and most of the reserve officers for our Armed 
Forces. Its purpose is clearly one of national defense. Yet more than $100 
million of college facilities, on a full-time equivalent basis, are used for ROTC 
programs, and the Federal Government provides none of the cost of building 
or maintaining these facilities. We hope that the administration will soon 
come forward with a recommendation that the Federal Government assume at 
least a part of the cost of this clearly Federal responsibility. 
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(2) The college housing loan program, which does not involve a subsidy, has 
been helpful to institutions wishing to provide housing for their students at the 
lowest possible amortization cost. We are unable to understand why the ad- 
ministration has again recommended that the interest rate on this program, 
which is already fairly set, be raised, and the loan funds held below the 
amount needed from Federal sources. 

(3) The Congress has, through legislation sponsored by this committee, vastly 
increased the amount of Federal funds available for medical and health re- 
search. Happily, some aid has been provided for expansion of research facili- 
ties. We hope favorable consideration will be given to pending legislation for 
aid in teaching facilities, and that the scope of the legislation will be broadened 
to include veterinary teaching facilities, since veterinury medicine makes a 
major contribution in the human health field. 

(4) A major portion of the Nation’s agricultural research is done through 
the land-grant institutions. This program is partially federally supported, but 
the States and other non-Federal sources provide more than three times as 
much of this support as the Federal Government. The States also bear all the 
cost of providing research facilities. We think the National Government 
should start providing some of the facilities costs. 

(5) Reimbursement by the Federal Government for research undertaken on 
a contract or individual-grant basis is in many cases inadequate to cover full 
costs. This is particularly true of programs of the Public Health Service. 
Last year a recommendation that funds be allowed to increase the overhead 
rate on these contracts was rejected, primarily by action of the House, and a 
legislative rider used to prohibit these rates being raised. We hope that such 
limitations will not be retained, and funds provided for adequate compensa- 
tions. 

(6) We believe that a substantially larger proportion of Federal research 
funds, particularly for basic and high-level applied research, should be expended 
through the colleges and universities. Funds so expended contribute to the 
training of new research workers, and are helpful in retaining staff. 

(7) Both the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Science Founda- 
tion have programs involving direct Federal aid for construction of specialized 
research and teaching facilities. We recommend that appropriations for both 
purposes, specifically including the nuclear-training program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, be substantially expanded. 

(8) Beyond these programs involving a clear and direct Federal responsibility, 
Mr. Chairman, we believe that the times call for direct Federal aid in construc- 
tion of college and university laboratory and classroom facilities, particularly 
in fields related to science and engineering. While there is a need in some 
States for such aid for the expansion of 2-year college facilities, there is a 
greater need nationally for expansion of facilities in degree-granting institu- 
tions. Many States do not need new colleges of any kind. They do need to 
expand their existing institutions, which can be done much more economically 
than establishing new colleges. The solution here, Mr. Chairman, is to provide 
aid which each State may use for the expansion of the level of college facilities 
for which there is the greatest need, and which can be done most economically 
and efficiently, taking quality of instruction into account. 

Mr. Chairman, I also note that the land-grant colleges and universities were 
established by Federal aid offered for direct instructional purposes. For many 
years they have also received direct annual appropriations for this purpose. This 
aid has been called by an impartial source “the best investment ever made by the 
Federal Government.” I am not authorized to suggest that this direct aid to 
land-grant institutions be increased. I do suggest that it has produced excellent 
results, and that its precedent and example may be useful in the future in 
solving some of our problems. There has never been a serious question of 
Federal control in relation to teaching activities of the land-grant institutions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to a printed 
booklet embodying resolutions of the Land-Grant Association adopted at its last 
annual meeting, which are available in sufficient quantity for members of the 
committee. I also submit for the record a list of member institutions of both 
associations on whose behalf I submit this testimony. May I express my deep 
appreciation for this opportunity to make our views known, and again com- 
mend this committee for its sincere and helpful interest in our basic educational 
problems. 


Mr. Exsiorr. Dr. Caldwell, I would like to ask you a question about 
your own institution in relation to its training of scientists. 
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Do you not have some sort of a special setup or an institute through 
which you do some of your scientific training at the University of 
Arkansas? 

Mr. Cautpwetu. Yes, I do, sir. I would like to divorce my remarks 
on that from my remarks on behalf of the Land-Grant Colleges 
Association. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. That is what I would like you to do. 

Mr. Catpweti. Of course the University of Arkansas has a great 
program in engineering and in the sciences and we are giving doc- 
torates in chemistry that are very fine. 

The legislature in 1957 did establish under the University of Ar- 
kansas a new graduate institute of technology and the physical fa- 
cility is being readied, but we already have a nucleus of faculty, we 
have already students enrolled, over 30, candidates for the master’s 
degree right now, and as we refine it, candidates for the doctor of 
philosophy degree, located in Little Rock, which is 200 miles from our 
university, at that time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Which is part of the University of Arkansas? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, mad we think certain provisions in the legisla- 
tion that is now before you, both in the administration bill and your 
bill, will certainly be of some assistance, aid in getting facilities as 
defined to be equipment and so on, or aid in the fellowship program. 

All of that will be channeled into strengthening that institution, but 
again it becomes really a shining example that students are not what 
we need. 

The students need a place to go, that is, of a high quality, that is 
well provided for, and I should think that if this committee wanted 
to give special aid to institutes and institutions which are doing grad- 
uate work in the sciences and in technology, that would be a defined 
area, just as they have in the language facilities area defined an area 
where direct aid is needed. 

I think this is another defined area in which some direct aid might 
be given that would add almost immediately quality and quantity in 
the output of scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are in the process of building this institute or 
institution ? What do you call it? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. It is the graduate institute of technology. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am just thinking aloud. Are the provisions of these 
bills sufficient to entitle you in a proper case, assuming they were 
passed, to give aid for equipment to that type of institution in your 
judgment ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir. As I recall, though, the bill for under- 
graduate science teaching facilities, which has the word “undergrad- 
uate” in there, excludes this kind of facility from aid. This is a 
graduate institute of technology. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That brings about a very interesting general question. 
Do you think this bill would be strengthened in its ability to do good 
in line with its purposes if it were broadened to include graduate 
scientific institutions such as you described ? 

Mr. Catpweru. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I have a difficult time 
seeing the reason for having restricted it in the first place to under- 
graduates, since we are talking about high level, quality, advance 
work as well as undergraduate work. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Are there a good many similar institutions over the 
country to the one that you are building in Arkansas? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Oh, yes, sir. They are not outspread like ours. For 
instance, integrated in the University of Minnesota is the Institute of 
Science and cbaaieen, which includes the engineering school and 
the chemical engineering and so on, which goes right up to the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, as well as the California Institute of 'Tech- 
nology, which is a fully integrated institute of itself, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, but you have these kinds of 
programs. 

I do not think of our graduate institute of technology more than 
any other advanced program in science and technology in any major 
institution, as a matter of fact. 

They are all over the country. Georgia Tech would be an example 
as a separate undergraduate right straight on up through the gradu- 
ate level type of institution. I would have some difficulty saying that 
ours was any different except that it is separate from our main 
campus, and we put it there in order to make it available to some 
more students in a growing metropolitan area where there is a lot 
of industry, where they need Sethi who are moving into advanced 
levels of training for their own industrial needs. 

The first proposition, for example, was for $600,000 for the bien- 
nium, to provide for the construction and/or remodeling and so forth 
and so on of existing facilities and to provide for the operation and 
maintenance. 

Well, we have it underway and we are going to have a little pro- 
gram there for the rest of this year that is going to be first class, with 
advanced courses in electronics instrumentation and so on, as well as 
advanced programs in mathematics, which are needed in that com- 
munity; but the future of that program, just as the future of every 
other program in the county that resembles it, depends upon the basic 
resources and, Mr. Elliott, let me give you an example of what the 
States are up against. 

Arkansas is no different in many respects from any other State in 
the Union in this regard. The Arkansas Legislature in 1957 raised 
the sales tax one cent. It raised the State personal income tax and for 
many brackets it will be doubled when the taxpayers make their re- 
turns on May 15 of this year. 

They raised the severance tax. They raised $26 million of new 
revenue. It was all the State can raise. Most of that went into edu- 
cation. The University of Arkansas got an additional $2,500,000. 
We put a big chunk of it into agricultural research, another big chunk 
in agricultural extension service, and the rest of it for the main 
campus, about $800,000, which brought our expenditures per student 
up to where it was in 1952. 

We did not get ahead. We got our expenditures per student up 
to where it. was in 1952. The next legislature in 1959 is not going to 
put on any new taxes in Arkansas. I do not know what we are going 
to do, and we are not competitive in our salary scale yet as far as 
scientists and engineers, but the main thing is to make these pro- 
fessions—if this is good testimony to hold the land-grant college asso- 
ciation to it is all right—competitive in our society. 

We talk about why these kids do not go to colleges and universities. 
A lot of them have no motivation to go to colleges and universities. 
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The head of our department of architecture went down to buy a 
secondhand automobile the other day and the salesman said, “This is 
a one-owner automobile.” He finally said, “Who owned it?” The 
salesman hesitated and it finally turned out the bootblack at the bar- 
ber shop was the last owner of that automobile. He had bought a 
new automobile. 

It is the values in our society that are askew on this thing. If we 
want to get kids motivated to go to colleges and universities, let us 
do what is necessary in our society to put a value on intelligence, and 
training, and brains, and whatever else that comes out and we will 
have them going to colleges. 

On loan programs, we are strong enforcers in our early testimony 
of loan programs and even more strongly than that we enforce work- 
study programs. If they want to go to college bad enough and the 
States have provided educational opportunities, they will go. 

There are reasons even to fear this idea that we may get around 
some today to thinking that you have to have a scholarship to go 
to college. That is not good either. 

I shall not take any more time of this committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Just one more question, Dr. Caldwell. You have 
taken exception to the scholarship program, as I understand it, pri- 
marily because you regard the other needs of the colleges as having 
a greater priority. If we had a comprehensive assistance program 
that met some of these other problems would you still be opposed to a 
modest scholarship program of some type ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Mr. McGovern, I am not authorized to modify the 
testimony of my association as they have taken positions on this. I 
would have to say that one of the reasons for the association taking 
the position it has with respect to scholarships is to dramatize the 
fact ae getting more students in the pipelines is not what is really 
needed. 

Mr. McGovern. I agree with that; but I wonder if the kind of a 
moderate program that the chairman’s bill embraces, or the adminis- 
tration bill, would actually bring about any real increase in the load 
on the colleges. 

After all, that is a very small percentage of the load that the col- 
leges are already carrying in terms of student enrollments and if we 
moved to meet this other problem, which I think is probably even 
greater in priority, could we not then make provision to take care of 
these outstanding students that otherwise might not find it possible 
to go on to college ? ‘ 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I think you can. Particularly, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to praise the way the administration bill links this with the 
counseling and testing program at the junior high school and senior 
high school. Those are awfully good provisions. We would say, if 
a Federal program is to be introduced, there certainly ought to be a 
modest program. The administration said 10,000. Your bill gets up 
to 40,000; but with the students already in college you have an addi- 
tional 20,000, so it amounts to 60,000. 

I do not know whether it is on the too heavy side or not. You re- 
member the American Council on Education testified, I think in the 
Senate—I do not know whether before you—for 22,000 and they 
arrived at that roughly. 
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They took 22,000 high schools and said there ought to be at least one 
for every high school, but did not say they ought to be administered on 
that basis. 

Roughly that is the way they arrived at 22,000 as a figure. I do 
not think our association would want to take an adamant position 
on a modest one, but we certainly would say do it on a modest base, so 
that it would really be selective of two things, of high ability and of 
need, and not this business of just passing around a general scholar- 
ship without regard to need. 

Mr. McGovern. I certainly agree that this is primarily a matter of 
changing our fundamental attitude toward education. We have to 
shift our values here a little better if we are really going to get at the 
problem. Maybe one way we could signal a shift in values is for the 
Congress to indicate that we think a scholarship is important enough 
to be recognized. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. If I could say to any Arkansas student now of high 
ability who has no money, “We have in the University of Arkansas 
a work-study program that is just cut out for a tiptop student like 
you, and we will adjust this work-study program to your grades, and 
we are going to give you a higher rate of pay per hour because you 
are this level of student and, therefore, you wouldn’t have to work as 
many hours,” and supplement that with some loans also and some 
other private scholarship funds that we might have around that the 
local Rotary Club could give them, if I could say to any one of these 
students, “Yes, we have a way for you to finance your way through 
college,” then the only question remaining is whether the kid wants 
to go to college or not. But in a State you don’t have available either 
the institutions for him to attend or the come-on of work-study pro- 
grams. Just to say, “It is possible for you to get a college educa- 
tion—” and, by the way, this is a good American value we are talking 
about, too—we say unless a fellow wants to go to college, why should 
someone go and hand him money to go to college. We ought to pre- 
serve some motivation there and use what scholarship funds are avail- 
able to us as the incentive, reward. But say the opportunity is here 
and you shall not be denied a college education simply because you 
don’t have the money for that reason and no other, there isn’t anybody 
in our association who is opposed to scholarships per se. We would 
like to emphasize that we don’t think that we have sufficient facts yet 
in hand for the Congress to inaugurate a great big Federal scholar- 
ship program, and that they ought to have a few more of those facts, 
before they do, about where the problem exists. 

You have been very kind, Mr. Chairman, I am overtime, but I 
didn’t mean to be overtime, I assure you. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Caldwell. We have en- 
joyed your testimony very much, and it has been very helpful. 

Mr. Catpwe... I appreciate very much the opportunity. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this morning is Miss Frances Hamil- 
ton, executive secretary of the Association for Childhood Education 
International, Washington, D. C. 

Is Miss Hamilton present ? 

Come around, Miss Hamilton. 

You may proceed, Miss Hamilton. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCES HAMILTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Hamitton. I want to say how much I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify. 

Mr. Extiorr. Weare very happy to have you. 

Miss Haminton. I am Frances Hamilton, serving as executive sec- 
retary of the Association for Childhood Education International. 
This is an association composed of more than 85,000 members inter- 
ested in the education and well-being of children. Approximately 
80,000 of these are parents and teachers of children in the United 
States, and it is in their behalf that I testify with regard to the bills 
now pending related to science and education for national deferise. 

H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381 have in common the highly laudable 
purpose of increasing our intellectual resources, thus making us better 
prepared to assume ‘the responsibilities required by America’s world 
position. 

It is in the interests of children and of the potential strength of our 
country that I want to speak today. To begin building for the future 
and thus insure our Nation’s security through the fullest education 
of its potential manpower, legislation must be enacted which provides 
funds and supervisory and instructional services for all children 
beginning with their first years in our public schools. 

As Dr. Caldwell testified I was reminded that his interest in grad- 
uate education and mine in the earliest years of education were cer- 
tainly a natural team because I think there is not too early a beginning 

and too late a time to increase our education. 

The selection of gifted youth to be trained in science and math 
ignores the fact that in a democracy many kinds of leaders are essen- 
tial. The times call for the development of social skills as well as 
scientific achievement. In fact, our continued living and survival is 
dependent on demonstrating that social and spiritual values are as 
important as scientific advancement if this Nation is to continue to 
take the role world leadership demands. 

However, recognizing that legislation this year seems to be almost 
entirely designed to meet our problems of national defense, my re- 
marks will be in those terms. 

I would like to refer first to the provisions which are similar in 
the two bills on testing, guidance, and counseling. 

The proposals in H. R. 10278, Title I—Identification of Apti- 
tudes and Encouragement of Able Students—refers to the expendi- 
ture of funds for the testing and maintaining of records of test 
results for pupils in public elementary and secondary schools. This 
is made ineffective by the exclusive definition of counseling and 
guidance personnel as “only those who are exclusively or principally 
engaged in counseling and guidance of students in public secondary 
schools.” 

In most elementary schools a large percentage of guidance and 
counseling is done, rightly, by the classroom teacher. No funds are 
provided ‘and no provision is made in this bill for in-service training 
to increase the effectiveness of guidance and counseling by the class- 
room teacher of younger children nor for the employment of qualified 
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guidance personnel in the elementary school. And the guidance 
personnel in the elementary school would certainly be differently 
prepared in our usual concept of guidance in the secondary school case. 

Both bills provide for the identification of the gifted student in 
mathematics and science through a testing program as a basis for 
awarding scholarships. Many educators have found tests alone to 
be unreliable as the only means of selecting the talented students in 
math and science as well as other fields. In addition to standard 
tests, other means of selecting gifted students should be employed. 
Among these are observations by parents and teachers of students’ 
interests, hobbies, behavior, and personality. Tests alone are not 
completely reliable. 

If you have ever taken study tests yourselves—and most of us 
have—you have probably felt that there were things about you that 
no test could ever find out, that would have made a difference in your 
future. 

These bills also refer to these tests being given mainly to children 
beginning with the seventh grade. The seventh graders who will be 
discovered by the testing programs designed to discover science and 
mathematical ability will have already spent one-third to one-half of 
their school careers in classes of 50 to 60 with teachers who have not 
had opportunities to keep informed on recent scientific advances. 
Many of these teachers had their scientific preparations 10 years ago 
perhaps at the most recent, 20 years ago perhaps, when the science 
course was a nature-study course. I remember that when I started 
teaching all one really needed to feel well equipped was a copy of 
Comstock’s Nature Study book, which answered all the questions. 

Many, because of these crowded conditions, will not have received 
the help they needed in learning the scientific concepts which would 
otherwise have been fairly well developed by the age of 12. Yet no 
provision is made in these bills for adequate school housing, equip- 
ment and materials to relieve crowding in these early and important 
years and to improve inadequate facilities, nonexistent facilities in 
many communities. 

The shortage of school buildings, equipment, and materials is still 
critical throughout the Nation. Many communities are forced to 
operate on split or triple sessions with oversized classes, in some cases 
twice the number of recommended pupils. 

Neither bill makes any effort to relieve teacher shortages, to keep 
children from going to school in groups of 50 to 60, 2 hours a day, nor 
to attract and retain a larger number of teachers through better 
salaries and better teaching conditions. Teacher turnover continues 
to reduce the number of teachers by some 90,000 a year. To attract 
and retain more teachers in the profession, the following measures 
are needed: better public attitudes toward the teaching profession, 
higher salaries and better teaching conditions. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, would the lady yield there? 

Miss Hamitron. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. The chairman of the other subcommittee on gen- 
eral education has announced that shortly after the Easter recess 
hearings are to be held on bills that do take care of teacher shortage 
and school construction and matters of that kind. 

We are in an unfortunate position, you understand, of sort of a 
split jurisdiction here in these committees. 
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I am glad that you mentioned that those things, too, are a part of 
an educational program, but, because they are not in these special 
bills it does not mean that this committee is not interested, nor that 
the author of the bill or the rest of us are not concerned about these 
other phases. 

Miss Haminron. And I am certainly pleased that much evidence has 
been shown that you are interested in these other phases, and I am 
mentioning these here only to indicate that the special interests of 
this committee and the special provisions of these bills cannot be 
rightly carried out without some attention to these. I won’t spend 
long on them. 

Mr. Mercatr. I wanted to assure you that all members of this com- 
mittee are concerned about the classroom shortage and are concerned 
about the growth of additional respect for teachers as a profession, 
and better wages for them, and better training for them, and, as you 
pointed out, that we are not only concerned about training scientists 
and engineers, but we would like to train some good future Presidents 
of the United States. 

Miss Hamiuton. Yes, I hope we will. 

Many potential scientists who might be benefited under the scholar- 
ship program proposed have already been lost in the shufile of too 
large classes and inadequately prepared teachers. The lost oppor- 
tunities to learn to read because of the lack of individual attention 
in too large classes may make their latent abilities unmeasurable by 
tests of ability which require reading skills. 

Strengthening science and math: I would also like to call your 
attention to another provision in H. R. 10278 which is inconsistent 
and possibly not usable under present approved educational practice. 
Title II—Grants to States for Reretenthiae Science or Mathematics 
Instruction in Public Schools. Part A—Strengthening Supervisory, 
Teacher-Training and Related Activities of State Educational Agen- 
cies. This provides for funds to be paid to States on a matching 
basis for the carrying out of what would seem to be good State plans, 
subject to the approval of the very able Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Lawrence Derthick. But section 204 practically eliminates all 
possibility of such funds being made available to elementary schools 
since it defines a science or mathematics teacher as “one who is exclu- 
sively or principally engaged in teaching science or mathematics in 
public secondary schools or in supervising such teachers’”—and it is 
the “such teachers” that is important—in public elementary or 
secondary schools. 

In relatively few, thank goodness, elementary schools are there 
separate teachers for math or science and almost as few engaged 
principally in this work. We believe—and this belief seems so 
widespread—that it is more effective for young children to be 
taught in small groups by one capable teacher rather than having 
a separate teacher for mathematics and a separate one for science. 

By providing for the employment of special math and science 
teachers for the elementary school, the bill becomes unusable. Teach- 
ing in the elementary school must be carried on a broad base to 
make it possible for each child to find and develop his own abilities. 
By seeking the undiscovered resources which lie within every child, 
we best. assure the identification of the very able children who later 
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will have the scholarships which you people are suggesting that we 
provide. 

In planning for the development of gifted pupils it should be kept 
in mind that for every person who discovers and invents, many 
people with a variety of skills are needed to convert the inventor’s 
idea into production and use. 

The need for improvement in the quality of teaching for all 
children is important. We recognize that the elementary school is 
the level where a sound foundation is laid for all later educational 
development. The addition of special teachers would not improve 
the regular teacher’s skills. 

A program designed to function only after students have reached 
the seventh gr ade or entered high school or college can only be 
termed shortsighted. It is in the earliest school years that the 
groundwork is ‘laid for future interest in science, A capable teacher 
working with a small group of children has an opportunity to dis- 
cover ability and encourage interest, both basic steps in the develop- 
ment of future scientists and leaders of all kinds. 

The basic concepts of science and math are learned by observation 
and experimentation. A nursery school teacher needs skill and has 
responsibilities for awakening scientific and intellectual as well as 
social interests. Every subsequent year brings new abilities in chil- 
dren, and new questions, that result from these further learnings. 

I was talking with a member of the Cabinet the other day who 
was very much “surprised to learn that science teaching really began 
in the elementary school, and he was even more surprised to learn 
that it began as early as the nursery school. 

There is never a stage in what we already deem as our responsibility 
in public education at which skill and knowledge in math and science 
is not a part of the basic equipment of the teacher and of the basic 
interest and learning scope of the child. 

The provisions for scholarships place emphasis on special fields 
and opportunities for a few students, excluding others whose talents 
have not yet been discovered. 

I often wonder whether even a 4-year program that can certainly 
rightly be termed a crash program can claim to do what it needs to 
do, based on the belief that science and math are the skills that will 
be most needed. Even in those next 4 years I don’t see how we can 
contemplate what variety of skills will be needed in the years before 
a crash program or any other kind of program is really put fully into 
operation. 

Provisions for fellowships and salary increments on the graduate 
level for secondary and college teachers of math and science are highly 
commendable. However, one of the best ways to bring help to the 
Nation in strengthening our math and science programs is to provide 
opportunities for teachers on the job to receive special training in 
keeping abreast of new scientific developments. 

It is in this frame of reference that I make the following proposals, 
all of which can be provided for within legislation passed at this 
session. Experience, cine indicates that unless these provisions 
actually are worded to include elementary school they are apt to be 
interpreted to exclude elementary school, and I think a different 
program from this but one that serves as an example is the National 
Science Foundation program which broadly stated provisions for 
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workshops and institutes for science and math teachers. Broadl 
construed, this means elementary school. And, yet, in actuality 
know of very, very few instances in which elementary teachers have 
been a part of or have even been allowed to believe that they might 
be selected for one of the National Science Foundation programs. 

The first proposal I would make is for professional leadership at 
the State level. This is needed to improve the quality of teaching 
and learning by bringing up to date the information imparted to 
children in the elementary school. Many teachers who were prepared 
in the last decade or earlier have not been able to keep up with the 
latest concepts in the fields of mathematics and science; nor with the 
latest information on how children grow and learn. Leadership 
would be provided at the State level by conferences, institutes, 
et cetera, during the school year and vacations. They would be organ- 
ized on the local or regional basis within the State. As a result, 
teachers would be enabled to help children to develop scientific atti- 
tudes and a better understanding of mathematics as a means of com- 
munication of scientific ideas. 

I talked with a teacher the other day who has a fourth grade in a 
nearby State, and I was mentioning that I thought children knew so 
many things from outside-of-school experience as well as those inside. 
I said something about space. 

She said, “You know, they don’t know what they are talking about. 
I never let them mention that in my room.” 

I suspect that, deeper than her reasoning that they did not know 
what they were talking about, was the great feeling of insecurity on 
the part of the teacher in even daring to cope with a question or 
a statement that was far beyond her. 

The second proposal would be centers to develop materials and 
train educational leaders, and, of course, I hope that one of these 
might be at the University of Arkansas. There is a large block of 
scientific knowledge on ways to improve instruction in many criti- 
cally important fields which have not been made available to many 
classroom teachers because it needs interpretation and demonstrated 
application. To meet this need it is proposed that regional centers 
be set up in each State, staffed with experts who could bring scien- 
tific findings to teachers and leaders in education and develop plans 
for demonstrating and applying these in the classroom. Funds 
should be appropriated for setting up these centers and for the 
employment of more staff of State departments of education who will 
organize, administer, and supervise these centers. 

In carrying out this proposal a team of experts would be drawn 
to the centers to insure a broad orientation for leaders in the several 
areas where scientific know-how is needed. Such a program will 
involve the development of ways of communicating this knowledge 
for wider educational use by means of syllabuses, films, charts, and 
other graphic materials. 

A third proposal would be fellowships and scholarships to keep 
current the scientific information of teachers in elementary schools. 
Fellowships and scholarships would be made available to teams of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors from the staff of local elementary 
schools to attend the regional centers to work with experts from the 
science field. Information acquired from attendance at the centers 
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would be immediately available to other teachers who did not attend 
the center. This is a method of achieving the rapid dissemination 
of needed knowledge on a countrywide basis. 

I think this would really get us into a crash program and one that 
would pay rich dividends. 

There is little doubt that the proposals outlined will succeed or 
fail, depending on the quality of leadership given by the individual 
State. We recognize that it is appropriate for responsibility for 
leadership in education to rest with the State. And, before making 
my final point, I would like to say that these proposals not only repre- 
sent the interests of my association, but at a meeting of the National 
Association of State Consultants in Elementary Education these were 
approved and they have stated that these, too, are to their interest 
in carrying out their work with children. 

A fourth proposal, and the last, therefore, would be workshops for 
State leaders. The Office of Education can serve a useful purpose 
in strengthening State leadership by organizing and conducting 
workshops and conferences. This could really be done in a frame- 
work already in existence in the Office of Education. Each year the 
Office of Education draws together the State leadership for a general 
conference on elementary education and this could very well be focused 
for the next few years entirely upon science and on mathematics if 
that should seem advisable. 

In these national workshops and conferences State leaders in special 
fields would work with national and international experts to keep 
abreast of developments affecting education in the elementary schools. 

Actually, in these four proposals I have presented nothing new, 
nothing that has not already been implied or suggested in the legisla- 
tion presented at this Congress. 

The thing I am concerned about and that we as an organization 
are concerned about is that the legislation be written so that the in- 
terests of the Nation through its interest in its children be preserved 
and that we consider these children who really offer the greatest 
future resource beyond the scope of the crash year, which I would as- 
sume to be now. 

I don’t know how we can determine a crash program for many 
years ahead without it seeming old fashioned by next year but these 
are the people for whom legislation has to be written and upon whom 
our future leadership depends. 

We cannot be shortsighted. We can’t say, “Well, we will select 
a few of the children who fortunately may have had good enough 
early school experiences in spite of the many handicaps that confront 
most of them, and let them do something.” We cannot say that be- 
cause we really have far too few who have had educations that will 
permit them to take full advantage of the provisions of either of the 
programs as outlined. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Miss Hamilton. 

The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45, the committee adjourned until 1:30 p. m., 
this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Extiorr. The Subcommittees on Special Education and General 
Education, sitting jointly, will resume their consideration of the bills 
now pending before the Subcommittee on Special Education. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CHAUNCEY, PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE, PRINCETON, N. J.—Resumed 


Dr. Chauncey, thank you for returning, and I want to begin our 
meeting by asking you this question: ! 

For the purposes of the record, what is the extent of testing and 
guidance programs in the various States at this time as compared to 
what we might say was an efficient system or a good system? How 
does the existing work in this field compare—well, what 1s an optimum 
arrangement in that regard, testing and guidance, now? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. Supposing | take testing first? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuauncey. I would say that although there has been a steady 
increase in the use of tests by individual schools and by States in pro- 
gems aimed at helping the individual schools, we are still a long way 

rom the optimum, particularly because the efforts that have been 
made to date have largely been at the 12th grade or at the 11th-grade 
level, and this is true especially of the State testing programs, of 
which there are about half the States that have had, or perhaps more 
than half the States, that have had one kind of testing program or 
another, but almost all of these have been at the 12th-grade level, 
which is closing the barn door after the horse has gotten out, so to 
speak, so far as the identification and guidance of students is 
concerned. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You hold that if you are going to provide guidance 
you must identify and guide prior to the 12th year of high school. I 
think that is reasonable. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Exactly. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think that is a reasonable statement. 

Mr. Cuauncey. One should begin early, and guidance, in fact, 
should be a kind of continuous process, but the most critical point is 
the eighth- and ninth-grade level, because of these decisions with 
regard to the educational courses to be followed thereafter, and so I 
think it is quite proper to have the emphasis at this time be on ex- 
tending very greatly the rather limited efforts that have been made 
toward testing at the eighth- or ninth-grade level. 

In the materials which Mr. Thompson had mentioned this morning, 
there is a list of all the State testing programs and a description of 
them, so that this is available. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Georgia. 

ats Lanprum. Speaking now of testing a child’s attitude; is that 
right? 

Is that what you are directing your remarks to principally ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Particularly, especially if it is the eighth- or ninth- 
grade level. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. Doctor, I guess I am an old mossback. Asa 
matter of fact, so many people have told me that that I am beginning 
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to believe it may be true. But, to save my neck I cannot understand 
how you can take away the opportunity of an 8th- or 9th-grade child, 
or 10th-grade child, to have a good, thorough exposure at least to 
the fundamentals or the things that I think are fundamentals in 
giving a good academic background, and that is, the exact sciences 
that are available in those grades. And where you would take what 
his aptitude might be at age 13 or 14 and say that he would not de- 
velop a stronger aptitude for something else after he had had this 
exposure, and go on up to maybe the 11th or 12th grade? That is 
the thing that bothers me about the testing program. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Mr. Landrum, the purpose of the testing program 
is to help all students to get into the kind of course at the high school 
level that they can best profit from. All of these students have been 
given opportunities to develop in the basic disciplines during their ele- 
mentary school years. By the time that they get to the eighth or ninth 
grade level, and in fact some of them before that, it becomes abun- 
dantly clear that you have a tremendous range of ability of students 
here and the kind of work that is going to bring about the full devel- 
opment of this group, is not going to work so well for this group, as 
it is a little lower in the line of ability. 

So that the important thing here is to provide education suited to 
the needs of the particular individual and not to neglect anybody, not 
to challenge anybody, but among other things to be sure that the aca- 
demically telented students who are such an important recourse to our 
country’s future, do get an opportunity to move ahead fast, with the 
very kind of stiff program that you have been referred to. 

Mr. Lanprum. You people in the cities, in the large centers of the 
population, are able to have a more heavily departmentalized course 
of study in your high schools than those in the rural schools. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think the way the Government must look at this— 
and I mean the Federal Government and State governments—is that. 
it must look at this from the standpoint of what good can be accom- 
plished for the most people. Now, if we start a child specializing in 
high school too soon, which is what your testing program is directed 
toward, specialization 

Mr. Cuaunceyr. Could I interrunt ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I just cannot believe in it. 

Mr. Cuauncey. It is not specialization toward a particular occupa- 
tion, or at that level too greatly toward one kind of academic program 
from another, but it is to insure that the abler students all stick with 
a good, solid academic program. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the utopia that you would like to see. That 
is what your ultimate is, I know. Certainly those intentions are good 
and sound, but that is not going to be the case. If we continue to give 
pronounced support, emphasis on this guidance feature in the rural 
sections in secondary schools, it is my judgment that we are going to 
compound what trouble that we have already caused in keeping out of 
the high schools those very fundamentals, and they will just have to 
be, the three R’s, and I do not care how slow a chap’s mentality may 
be. 

It was my experience in the 9 delightful years that I taught 
school to see many, many, many dull children absorb enough of the 
humanities, the academics, so to speak, where it gave them a broader 
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perspective, even if they did go on into the vocations, and I am afraid 
if you start such a program with the emphasis that is being proposed 
in this bill, that you will just as I say compound the evils that have 
been created in ‘the secondary schools already. That is my fear. 
Excuse me for taking your time. 

Mr. Cuauncey. I am glad, Mr. Landrum, you brought this out, 
because I could not agree with you more about the importance of 
the three R’s, the ability to learn to read with intelligence and under- 
standing more and more difficult material, to learn to write so that 
one can express one’s self clearly, to learn arithmetic and such mathe- 
matics as the person is able to absorb, and these should be central in 
the programs of all these students. 

But the academics ally talented will go on to advanced mathematics, 
some of the kinds of abstract mathematics that it is very hard for the 
person who is only of very average ability to deal with, and out of 
which he does not get too much. 

Furthermore, it is probably desirable for foreign language training 
to go on, for, we will say, 4 years in high school for these academ- 
ically talented students, and in many cases s they progress more rapidly, 

Even in the rural schools, where you have a real challenge, it 1s 
up to the teacher to make it possible for the students to progress 
at a pace depending on their levels of ability. 

What we are trying to do is helping the schools to understand the 
kinds of individuals they are dealing with and adapt the education 
so as to make the most of each individual. It is not that we are in 
any sense going to suggest that the education of those who are not 
in the top 15 or 20 percent should be watered down. 

Mr. Lanprum. I agree with you 100 percent. And I say that the 
ultimate that you would hope to reach if you could reach that or 
near that, throughout all the schools, would be a marvelous thing. 
I certainly agree with you. But again, sir, we must think primarily 
of the schools where, first, the faculty is limited in number. You 
simply cannot have the number of teachers required to give such a 
diversified program. The financial situation would not permit it to 
get the qualified teachers. In the second place, and equally impor- 

tant, you have a tendency already among the administrators of the 
schools I am talking about, to look at this thing like, well, “We will 
give this chap here an elective. He does not score too well in algebra. 
He does not score too well in English. We will let him take an 
elective here.” 

And the first thing you know, you find 8th graders, 8th graders, 
mind you, and I know the facts, I am not talking theoretically. You 
will find 8th graders selecting their course of “study. It is human 
nature for the av erage child to take the line of least resistance. The 
first thing you know you have all the things that are necessary to 

challenge that child’s mind, and bring out the dormant cells that 
may be there, pushed into the background, and you have the child 
sitting in the "class becoming a problem, because no matter how bril- 
liant the teacher may be, if the child does not have an interest in 
the subject, he cannot do a thing in the world to get the child 
interested. 

Mr. Cuauncey. It seems to me you are describing an experience 
which in some places today definitely exists. 

Mr. Lanprum. Some places, Doctor? 
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Mr. Cuauncey. Quite large places. 

Mr. Lanprum. The survey of this committee a few years ago 
showed that to be the case in at least most of the schools, in 30 dif- 
ferent States of this Union. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. What I am hoping is that through the pro- 
visions that are being proposed for this bill, we will begin to get a 
current working against this free elective system that lets the | able 
students take snap courses. When both the teacher and the student 
know that they have an able student, when there is opportunity for 
discussion of this as in connection with this book, You Today and 
Tomorrow, which I mentioned this morning, there develops a spirit 
in the place that the academically talented should be taking stiff 
courses as they go through secondary school and should not be fritter- 
ing away their time on electives. 

You cannot change the human beings overnight and you cannot 
change the school system overnight, but this process of testing and 
guidance is one of the strongest influences there is to accomplish the 
very purposes you have in mind, and one of the interesting things is 
that there is no broader program aimed at accomplishing that than 
there is being planned in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. That i is the only thing you have said that I disagree 
with. I do not think it is going to accomplish it. 

My experience has been in seeing these guidance programs em- 
ployed that they have tended to eliminate curriculum on those subjects 
which I feel are necessary to challenge the child’s mind and develop 
it. 

Mr. Cuauncey. They have not yet selected the particular tests they 
are going to use, and the planning conference of about 80 people that 
took place about a couple of months ago, is only getting things under- 
way. What they are particularly interested in ‘doing i is measuring the 
progress of students Scan the 4th grade on to the end of high school, 
in the very things you are talking about—reading, w riting, listening 
comprehension, social studies, science and mathematics—and they 
hope to be able to measure every couple of years to see how all stu- 
dents are progressing; but at the same time you will be noting which 
of these students are really outstanding and which of the ones need 
to be challenged, and which, as they get into the high school period, 
get into a full academic program. 

Mr. Tuompson. On that point, Mr. Landrum 

Mr. Lanprum. I amsorry to take so much time. 

Mr. Tuompson. I knew you would be interested. That is why I 
called you this morning. 

Mr. Lanprum. Go ahead. 

Mr. Toompson. Here is a very interesting experimental tool by the 
Educational Testing Service, which they put out, which I am going 
to loan to you. 

Mr. Lanprum. In other words, you want me to inform myself; 
that right ? T will be glad to do it. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think you will enjoy it, but I think that your 
fears to a large extent are well founded, Mr. Landrum, and I just can- 
not understand why you would be afraid that the identification, by 
State authorities under a State program, of students at all levels 
would be conducive to what you and I agree is a bad thing, namely, 

easy electives, snap courses, bored children, and so on. 
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I think that it should have quite the opposite effect, that if in a 
small rural school they identify 2 or 3 children in a class who had 
particular talents in any subject, let us say mathematics, just to make 
it easy, at the 4th-grade level, it would be most helpful to your teacher 
to recognize that and to give them the little bit of extra challenge that 
they need so that they Ss not end up studying auto mechanics, when 
they should be studying theoretical physics or something like that. 
And when Dr. Chauncey 

Mr. Lanprum. Very frankly, Mr. Thompson, I have never yet con- 
ceded that the high school itself is the place to start the study of auto 
mechanics. 

I think the high school must base its curriculum on a program of 
teaching: 

Mr. Tuompson. On the discipline subjects ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. And if we are going to go into the vocations, 
which I think we should, we ought to do it after they get out of high 
school or after they approach the end of the high school career. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Of course, this has been a question that has been 
very widely discussed and argued, and we heard, for instance, in the 
course of our hearings on Public Laws 815 and 874 this year, the peo- 
ple from the industrial areas, Detroit particularly, describing how 
they have a very elaborate program to steer youngsters into voca- 
tional training, which is peculiar to the area in which the school is 
located. 

I have serious doubts about it. I do know, however it, being so dif- 
ficult to keep children in school up to the statutory age, so often 
whether you could keep them in and say to them, “Well, you have to 
finish high school before you can go on to learn a trade or some other 
vocation.” 

But back to the testing, I think Dr. Chauncey, when he described 
the activities in Georgia to me, that aroused my interest, and I know 
it would arose yours, and for that reason I called you this morning. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is he going to describe that in Georgia? 

Mr. Tuompson. Would you describe a little further what you 
know of it? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I cannot fully describe this because I only received 
it secondhand, and the program is still in the making, but the existing 
part is that the legislature has approved there $300,000 to strengthen 
testing and guidance in the State. 

Mr. THompson. There was one man from your organization down 
there. 

Mr. Cuauncey. One man from our staff was down to talk to the 
group and was there throughout the conference. 

But the thing that is particularly unusual about it is that they are 
thinking of guidance as a continuous process right from the fourth 
grade on cor as being based for a considerable part, on watching the 
progress of all of the students, stimulating achievement as they go 
along, and identifying individuals who are eligibles for an academic 
program or for a program with a little less rapidity, to get it across 
to those who have more difficulty in understanding these things. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, what do you think of the possibilities of 
establishing a workable program of testing and guidance and counsel- 
ing in the ordinary mt schools? My congressional district has 
60 high schools. The largest town in my district is 8,500 people. 
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In that kind of a school system, where you have many high schools 
and most of them fairly small, I guess, as high schools, but what are 
the chances of really doing an efficient job in this field, where money 
is so limited for everything ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Well, think that is the area in which the greatest 
gains may well be made, because if there is a State testing program, 
then there are scores available for these students on a basis that can 
be understood because this is not just testing of the students in a par- 
ticular school, where you do not know whether they are very bright 
or not so bright. 

You will have State supervisors of guidance and perhaps county 
supervisors of guidance, who can work with the schools but they can- 
not work daily with the schools, and that is why this particular effort 
at group guidance under the direction of the homeroom teacher is 
expected to be a strong support of the whole guidance program, while 
we are in the process of trying to train more people to get into this 
field, which is very shorthanded at the present time. 

But this You Today and Tomorrow can be used just as well, in a 
rural high school as in any other school, and if there is a county or 
State supervisor of guidance, who has a chance to visit the school from 
time to time, and talk with the teachers that are conducting this pro- 
gram, this should make a very strong guidance arrangement and far 
better than what may exist at the present time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Could you state briefly what specialized training 
people in this field will require over that of the general teacher ? 
What specialization will there be? 

Mr. Cuauncey. To work with students in using this book, nothing 
more is needed. There is another edition which is a teacher’s guide, 
which has the pages in reduced size at the top of the page and notes 
to the teacher at the bottom, trying to help the senior to lead the 
discussion in fruitful directions and give the teacher some indication 
of what one is trying to get at. 

But, this is a booklet which an individual all by himself could get 
a great deal out of, but one of the most significant parts of the enter- 
prise is the group discussion. As I was mentioning this morning, the 
fact that students in the same grade begin to discuss what the future 
is going to be like and what they need to be thinking about with 
regard to the future has a tremendously stimulating effect on them 
and in many cases has turned individuals who never thought about 
college, into considering the possibility of college and also has given 
them a feeling, “My gosh, I am going to school because this is lead- 
ing into something” rather than “I am going to school because I am 
told I have to go to school, and I have to go to school. This is all a 
bunch of nonsense and the real world will begin later on.” 

Mr. Lanprum. Are we to believe, then, and to learn now that that 
has not been the procedure in our classrooms in the past ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. By and large, the teachers have been discussing 
history or mathematics or English, and undoubtedly there are some 
teachers who attempted to do this sort of thing with their students, 
but any one teacher may or may not do a very good job, may or may 
not have time to deal with all of the students, and this was the genesis 
of this particular endeavor that the decisions were going to be made 
willy-nilly by the students, and we’d better try and have them develop 
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an understanding of all the facts that should go into a consideration 
of this matter. ’ 

Mr. Exsaorr. What kind of tests, Doctor, should be used as a basis 
for awarding scholarships, in your judgment? Should.they be based 
on ability or achievement or a combination or what? 

Mr. Cuauncey. This is a very tough question. From the point 
of view of predicting success in college, one can accomplish the re- 
sults by use of a scholarship aptitude test, or academic ability test 
along with the school record and other information. You do not 
need to go into the problem of measuring achievement. On the other 
hand, one of the goals may be to stimulate endeavor in the schools, 
to stimulate the students and. to stimulate the teachers and have them 
working hard to do the very best job they can, in which case achieve- 
ment tests have that effect. 

Now, the problem, as I mentioned this morning is largely what kind 
of achievement tests you have. If these are very narrow tests based 
on a certain syllabus you then are restrictive of the curriculum in 
the school and the contents of the individual courses and the way the 
teacher teaches, and this would be regarded as unfortunate. If, on 
the other hand, the tests are of the nature that they are giving, at 
these basic schools that Mr. Landrum was speaking of, the intellectual 
residue of what you have left over after you go through your educa- 
tion, your ability to deal with the problem in the field of mathematics, 
social studies or science, then the kind of training that prepares for 
that can be quite broad, and there is no restrictive in” nce. 

On the other hand, many people in education, whenever you say 
an achievement test, think in terms of factual type achievement tests, 
and they immediately throw up their hands and say they do not want 
any part of it. 

I mean this would be the chief State school office, for example. 
For this reason, I think that the matter should be left up to the option 
of the States as to what they do, but I would think that the Federal 
Government, in providing a plan for the District of Columbia, and 
maybe the Territories, could develop achievement tests of the kind 
that I was describing, and this plan would spread over a period of 
time because it will be recognized as providing the stimulus without 
providing the control. 

Mr. THomrson. Doctor, just to digress a moment, all of us, or al- 
most all of us from time to time have designation examinations for 
~ service academies. Does the Educational Testing Service prepare 
them ¢ 

Mr. Cuauncey. I do not think so. We have worked with the serv- 
ice academies, but rarely with examinations. Usually the Civil Serv- 
ice does that. 

Mr. Tuompson. These are given by the Civil Service? I was think- 
ing of who prepared them. 

Mr. Cuauncey. You may have used some of the examinations we 
have prepared through the Civil Service. 

Mr. Tompson. All right. These are uniform throughout the Na- 
tion, and on the basis of them a great many of the members select 
their nominees to the service academies. These tests, as I understand 
them, have three parts: Vocabulary or English, special relations and 
mathematics, principally algebra. 
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Mr. CuHauncey. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. Is a test of this sort indicative of abilities? 

Mr. Cuauncey. For future academic work? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. Particularly the verbal and the mathemat- 
ical. The spacial is related somewhat to work in engineering, but 
its relationship is less than it was thought to be, so I would say that 
verbal and mathematical quantitative side are the two important 
factors there. This would be considered a scholastic aptitude test. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I suppose I might break in by saying that 
I do not suppose the young men in my district are different from 
those in a lot of other areas. In most every case they will be weak- 
est on the mathematical side of that test, which I again think is 
perhaps a reflection on the serious inadequacies in that area which 
perhaps need correction more than others. 

Mr. Tuompson. I know that our districts border on each other, 
and I am almost ashamed to admit that of the 120 boys who took my 
most recent designation examination, less than 20 of them passed 
the algebra, and that is, received a mark of 70 or above. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. I saw one father who came up in great dis- 
tress about his son. I said, “Don’t tell me he got 18 in his algebra?” 

He said, “Well, how did you know?” 

I said, “I don’t know, but that is the type of problem we have so 
often.” 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. You pinpointed the very thing I am worried about 
in this proposed guidance program. I am afraid that you are indi- 
cating or are going to indicate by the things you do early in a chap’s 
high-school career, that he does not have sufficient mathematical apti- 
tude, for instance, to go on and pursue this, and maybe make a suc- 
cessful entrance into one of the service academies, or to something 
else. Actually, what these tests that Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr. 
Thompson described here indicated not so much that child’s lack of 
aptitude for the mathematics as it has indicated the failure of the 
teaching process to acquaint him with the things necessary. You 
understand that. Is that not right? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I think that is probably right to a considerable 
extent. 

Mr. Lanproum. The thing that disturbs me about placing empha- 
sis—I believe in guidance 
Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. 

Mr. Lanproum. I cannot say that I cannot dothat. The thing that 
disturbs me about putting emphasis on it to the extent proposed here, 
is that we are going to think too much about aptitudes and test on 
that rather than to test on knowledge and, after all, knowledge is the 
thing that we want to test. 

Mr. Cuavuncey. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is it not—or the things we are going to test in high 
school ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. What I would call developed ability, rather than 
aptitude, in the sense that it is innate ability. We are not measuring 
innate ability. We are measuring the ability of the individual at 
that point. 
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Now, secondly, we are not suggesting, and I think nobody in the 
schools or the guidance field are suggesting that there be an irrevo- 
cable division made at a certain point, but rather that you get a better 
picture about qualities and qualifications of an individual and if at a 
certain time his mathematical aptitude tests, which is a combination 
of ability and training, that he has received is not very good, he may 
be put in a section which is not the fastest section, but if he develops— 
there is a permeability between these groups in our educational system, 
which is one of the most wonderful things about it. The decisions are 
not irrevocable. 

In England when they take the 11 plus examinations, their future 
careers are determined. This we would abhor. In this country we 
are trying to help the student all the way along the line, and at any 
point we are only too anxious to encourage him. On the other ied, 
we do not want to force people who have not the ability and back- 
ground into courses which are going to be meaningless to them. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are we not overlooking one very fundamental 
thing? Suppose an 8th grader takes this and it is indicated there 
that his mathematical achievements, for instance, are not quite up to 
par, and he is directed more into another area, and then he gets up to 
about the 10th grade or the 11th grade, ready to graduate, and he 
thinks, “Well, I want to become a bridge engineer, and I want to go to 
Georgia Tech,” and/or “I want to be an electrical engineer and go 
to Georgia Tech or Cornell.” And he suddenly discovers he does not 
have enough mathematics to get in there and he cannot go back then 
and get the second-year algebra. That, really, is the whole core of 
the mathematical program. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. This is precisely what we are trying to avoid, 
or the problem which we are trying to help solve. 

At the present time only 70 percent of the boys who are in the top 
third of the class are taking more than 2 years of mathematics. What 
we are trying to do now is to identify these people early enough so 
that they will not be permitted to drop mathematics so early. They 
will be encouraged to continue because they may at a later time decide 
they want to be engineers. This is the whole purpose of this. 

Mr. Lanprum. Let me ask -you a question here. I know you can 
only give me an opinion, of course. 

What is wrong with actually requiring in an academic high-school 
curriculum from 12 to 14 Carnegie units in these fields we are talking 
about : Mathematics, the exact sciences and English; English grammar, 
structural grammar, and then if we find after he gets up there to that 
many units, 12 units, that he wants to go in another direction, what 
harm has it been in letting him absorb a year or two of his time look- 
ing over some of the two unknown or quadratics or something of that 
sort ¢ 

Mr. Cuauncey. Well, in the high schools of today, which all of the 
children of all of the people go to, there are students who vary in 
ability, to use the I. Q. terminology, which has its weaknesses, but 
from an I. Q. we will say of 70 to an I. Q. of 150. 

Now, were you suggesting that people whose I. Q.’s are we will say 
between 70 and 90 or between 70 and 100 should be taking that particu- 
lar program ? 
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Mr. Lanprum. I am not making any differentiation whatsoever be- 
tween I. Q.’s. I am thinking, Doctor, of the eighth grade at a county 
high school in a rural section, where that eighth-grade mathematics 
program must be taught by one teacher. She may have to do it in 
2 or 3 sections. I am thinking also, to get in the other things they 
have to have in their day’s schedule, a sufficient number of these 
basic courses, until the time is actually taken up, but, if they do what 
IT am afraid this program would do in the beginning, that child would 
not be in there, regardless of what his I. Q. was, whether it was high 
or low. I do not think it would hurt one with a low I. Q. I have 
never seen it hurt. . I have seen it help some. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes;I yield. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tuompson. This is one of the difficulties with this. Assuming 
that you have a child with a 70 I. Q. and you are going to require 
that he take plane geometry in a class with a child of 125 I. Q. 

Mr. Lanprum. He might make a hell of a good carpenter with plane 
geometry. 

Mr. THompson. He might, but is he not going to hold back, to some 
extent, the one with the greater ability ? 

Now, I had the good fortune to go to a public high school where per- 
haps money was a little more available, where our classes were divided 
into three categories; the college entrance group, the State academic 
group, with a little less ability, but taking the academic courses, and 
then those who entered the commercial courses, bookkeeping, typing, 
drafting, and some vocational. 

The experience there was that all received a sound education, but 
within the limits of their abilities; do you see? 

And again, I fail to see, if you identify a child beginning in the 
4th grade and then hit at the 6th and 8th and 10th, and so on, that 
it would not be extremely valuable, not only to the teacher and the 
child, but to the child’s parents, and whoever is responsible for guid- 
ing him, and that we might thereby do the very thing that I know the 

entleman from Georgia wants so much to do, and that is to turn out 
tter educated children and to stiffen them up a little bit in their 
courses. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. May I make a comment off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Extiorr. I would like to say that this subcommittee is very 
happy to have as its guest this afternoon the Annual Citizenship 
Tour of Leading Boys and Girls from 28 high schools of Jefferson 
County, Ala. They are accompanied by Mrs. Alyce Billings Walker, 
of the Birmingham News and also by Mr. Louis Marty, assistant 
principal of the Hueytown High School. 

And may I say to our visitors that in the witness chair this after- 
noon is Dr. Henry Chauncey, who is head of the educational testing 
service of Princeton, N. J. Dr. Chauncey is recognized, far and 
wide, as being the foremost tested in the world. He knows more 
about educational tests and I. Q. tests and all of those things than 
just about anybody I know, certainly, and I want to ask Dr. Chaun- 
cey this question: 

What is your feeling, Dr. Chauncey, as to whether or not scholar- 
iy as proposed by these bills, should be awarded on the basis of 
nee 
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Mr. Cuauncey. Or on the basis of a prize? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right. . 

Mr. Cuauncey. I have given considerable thought to this and actu- 
ally have changed my position from what it was 3 or 4 months ago, 
at which time I thought perhaps it would be desirable to have them 
on the basis of the need, because you make the money go somewhat 
farther. 

I am of the opinion at the present time that it is of sufficient im- 
portance to have these be considered as prizes to be sought for by all 
students and to be a distinct honor to win, that these should be prizes 
awarded regardless of need. 

Now, there is another factor that comes in, and that is that need 
is very hard to ascertain. It is a very messy business, trying to 
decide how much a person should get, and I am inclined to think that 
the Federal Government would probably do better to have these 
handled on a straightforward merit basis, rather than including the 
element of need. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now, Dr. Chauncey, let me interrupt you there and 
ask these very bright and charming boys and girls here: 

How many of you have taken scholarship tests of any kind in your 
schools ? 

The Sruvents. They are not scheduled until April. 

Mrs. Waker. They get them, Mr. Chairman, next year. These 
are all juniors. There is a senior here now, but most of those tests 
come next year, I think. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, your tests come in the senior year? 

Mrs. Waker. At the end of this year. Is that not right? The 
merit scholarships come at the end of this year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And one young man who held up his hand as having 
had the test already—what type of test did you take, sir? 

Mr. Burrus. I took the test; yes, sir. I took, Mr. Elliott, the col- 
lege board, both the college board aptitude test and the scholastic 
aptitude test in January. 

I took the college board achievement test in March. I took the 
merit scholarship in October, and I took and passed the Navy scholar- 
ship in December. 

Mr. THompson. Dr. Chauncey, how many of those tests did your 
organization put out? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I think we handled all of those. We are not han- 
dling the national merit test in the forthcoming April administration, 
but we handled the other tests. 

Mr. THompson. Maybe you better see the doctor on your way out, 
young man. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me ask you also while you are standing up, to 
state your name, please, sir. 

Mr. Burrus. Pani Paul Butrus, from John Carroll High School in 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Paul, do you think that scholarships, if awarded, 
should be awarded on the basis of need or purely on the basis of merit 
or ability without reference to need ? 

Mr. Burrus. Personally, I think they should be awarded on the 
basis of merit. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without reference to need ? 
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Mr. Burrus. Without reference to need. 

However, in the case that you have a choice between 2 persons, 1 
that has money to go to college without a scholarship and 1 person 
that needs the scholarship but if he does not get a scholarship he can- 
not go to college, in other words he needs it—then I think it should 
be the person that needs it. 

Mr. Extiorr. You think that as between the fellow who does not 
need it and the fellow who does, everything else being equal, the fellow 
who needs it ought to have it. 

Well, now, do you think young people would borrow money to go 
to college? Do you think they should? Do you think they would if 
it were available in some sort of a loan program, such as is proposed 
to Congress now ? 

Mr. Burrus. You mean the young people themselves and not their 
parents ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, the young people themselves. 

Mr. Burrus. I think sometimes there is a program that is similar 
to that. They offer a student loan program in some small way, and 
I think it is a pretty good program, that you pay the money back 
after you get out of college over a period of 8 or 10 years afterward. 
And I have applied to the University of Notre Dame, and if I am 
not mistaken, they have that program, and if I fail to come out in the 
Navy scholarship I am going to apply for a loan. 

Mr. Exxrorr. In other words, you would be willing to indebt your- 
self to go to college with the idea that you, in the good old American 
tradition, would pay it back ? 

Mr. Burrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iotr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. This is the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Landrum, 
who lives in a town named Jasper, Ga. 

Mr. Lanorum. Thank you for that identification. 

I never yet have questioned young people that I usually did not get 
slapped down and pretty fiercely, sometimes. But with regard to 
the line of questioning that Mr. Elliott directed to you there, do you 
know any deserving young men or young women graduating with you 
or graduating from schools within your knowledge, who cannot get 
financial support from sources other than the Government to attend 
college if they so desire? 

Mr. Burrus. I know of one person. He took the Navy scholarship, 
NROTC test with me, and he passed it and he is now waiting word, 
just as I am, I guess, from Washington, as to whether we will be ac- 
cepted. If he does not get that scholarship, more than likely he would 
not be able to go to college. 

And, to go into greater detail, the reason is that he has trouble at 
home. His father and his mother are separated and he has to support 
his family. So consequently, in his first 2 or 3 years of high school 
he worked a lot and his grades were quite low. So, consequently when 
he applies for college scholarships, his grades are not high enough to 
get a scholarship through a college because they do not offer one test ; 
they go on your grades, mostly. So, he will not be able to get a 
scholarship now if he does not pass the Navy examination. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you feel that with all these fine qualities you ex- 
pressed about this young man, some local civic organization or some 
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a or interested individual would not credit him, despite 
is low grades, rather than having him resort to the taxpayers ? 

Mr. Burrus. The faculty of the school has taken it upon themselves 
to try to find the boy some means to go to college. However, they 
have not been able to find anybody yet that would sponsor him. He is 
very smart and brilliant. He has already built himself an electronic 
on and it seems a shame that he will not be able to go to college 
just because he does not have the money to go. He has the need and 
he has the desire, but just because the first 2 or 3 years of his high 
school career he had to work to support his family he is hampered now. 

Mr. Lanprum. My young friend, you have already interested me 
in this young man that you are talking about in the very short time 
that you have been talking about him. Is it not the American tradi- 
tion, to which Mr. Elliott referred that this chap should be supported 
by his neighbors and friends who know hin, and by financially able 
people who can, rather than to have us adopt the policy of handing out 
scholarships from the Federal Government? That is the basic ques- 
tion we are trying to decide here. 

Mr. THompson. May I add one facet to your question, before he 
answers it ¢ 

Mr. Lanorum. Yes. 

Mr. TuHompson. As you define the American tradition, I think, very 
well, but just as an alternative, is not the taxpayer his neighbor, too, 
and does the Federal Government not have some responsibility as the 
guardian of all the neighbors’ money, to use it for this purpose ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, son, he has given you a question that has 3 or 4 
parts to it. 

Mr. FretiNcHuyseNn. See what you get when you come to Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Wir, Burrus. The way I understand it, you put the question in one 
form and he in another. 

Mr. Lanprum. And he put it in another. 

Mr. Tompson. That is right. 

Mr. Burrus. Which one am I supposed to answer ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Either or both—if you can—because I am con- 
fident from hearing you talk that you are capable. Mr. Landrum 
and I both will appreciate hearing whatever your view is on this. 

Mr. LanpruM. Will you let me tell this story without it being on 
the record ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lanprum. But my point is I would not do anything ever to 
deny a deserving youngster the opportunity to go to college. The 
thing that I think is fundamental in this is my idea of the American 
tradition that Mr. Elliott was referring to, and that is that we must 
keep this activity on a local level, and hiss the Federal Government 
from moving in to this sphere of our society and through that eventu- 
ally take it over, the complete activity, and having a wholly central- 
ized control by the Government—that is the fear that I have. 

Mr. Burrus. I will answer your question. 

First let me say what I think about the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanprum. We will be delighted to hear it. 

Mr. Burrus. I think the Federal Government is supposed to act 
in something when the people in a certain area cannot handle, cannot 
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or do not handle the situation themselves. In other words, I believe 
the Federal Government handles all the situations that the people in 
the States are not able to cope with themselves, are not able to or do 
not; and seeing how certain students deserving of scholarships are 
not going to college, I think it is a duty of the Federal Government to 
~~ scholarships, if that is the only way they are going to get to 
college. 

If interested people, or wealthy financial people would be interested 
and give scholarships, and corporations give scholarships, I think 
it is all the better, but the thing is that evidently they are not, because 
so many people that are deserving do not get to go to college, so I 
fee] that it is a situation that should concern the Government. 

Mr. THompson. Not because I agree with it, but you have thought 
about it, and I think it is a perfectly wonderful answer. You must 
not only be a bright boy but come from a very good school. I would 
like to ask this question: 

How many of those with you agree with you? How many of the 
rest of you agree with his position on this and how many do not? 

Mr. Landrum. I am very much alone. 

And I would ask you this question: I am enjoying this, I hope we 
are not imposing on you? 

Mr. Burrvs. It is quite a thrill. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would ask you this question : Now, it is possible for 
these youngsters of your acquaintance whom you describe, to go to 
individuals and to organizations and try to get the scholarship and 
if he is deserving, in many instances, it would be awarded. 

Suppose such a program as this, as is proposed here is adopted, and 
you become a successful businessman, and one in the condition you 
have described here, that is, your friend to be in, comes to you. Is 
your natural response not going to be: “Son, it is not necessary for 
me to take an interest in that. Go on to your Federal Government, 
they are taking care of that today” ? 

And would you not by such action be creating in the minds of 
young men and women who are going to follow you, the attitude that 
there is nothing left there except the Federal Government? They 
have all the problems, all the answers. They have all the authority, 
and therefore everything is concentrated in Washington, and not in 
Birmingham, and Birmingham would only be a stopping off place for 
the bureaucrats. Those are some of the things that worry some of 
us, that do not agree with what you find young people are expressing 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Burrus. First—you put me in a position—anyway, first I 
would like to say there are a lot of scholarships available that are not 
being taken advantage of. This certain corporation that I found out 
about—certain corporations give scholarships, but they are qualified. 
The people that can take advantage of the scholarships have to come 
from veterans or have to be employed by a certain company or live in 
a certain area. That narrows our scholarships down considerably, be- 
cause any one person is not eligible for more than 1 or 2 scholarships. 

Secondly, about the Federal Government taking over the scholar- 
ships: If I became a successful businessman, then I suppose my corpo- 
ration or my company would be giving scholarships, because, don’t 
scholarships come off the ‘ederal income tax 
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Mr. Lanprum. No, son; it is going to increase your Federal) in- 
come tax. 

Mr. Burrus. Then if that is the case, then I would give it myself, 
without the Federal Government having anything to do with it. 
Then I would be anxious to give a scholarship, seeing how, if I gave 
a scholarship, or a number oft scholarships, and that would lead other 
companies to do the same thing, it seems to me, because that would 
create good will, and at the same time it would lower my taxes that 
I would have to pay, and increase the benefit that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could give us. 

Mr. Lanprum. But if you leave to the Federal Government, son, 
the business of providing the funds and parceling out the scholar- 
ships, then your Federal income tax is going to be far more than the 
52 percent being paid now by the corporations. 

Mr. Burrus. Why should it? This program would not have to go 
on forever. All it has to do is go on now when the need arises. Later, 
when the people can cope with the situation themselves, then the 
program can be discontinued. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. Mr. Chairman, I think our young witness has 
presented his case very ably and articulately. I wonder if we have 
subjected him to enough questioning, particularly as it is taking a 

hilosophical turn, and we are not likely to get an early agreement 
vee. all the members of the committee and everybody out in our 
audience. 

Mr. Exniorr. I want to thank you, Mr. Butrus, for your very fine 
testimony. 

Mr. Burrus. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. You have made a great contribution to our hearings 
and we appreciate your coming and we appreciate your willingness, 
without prompting and without knowledge aforehand, your willing- 
ness to testify. Most of the people who come before this committee 
are well prepared in advance, and you have not been, and because 
you were not you have exhibited a great degree of intelligence that 
you have, and we appreciate the benefit of it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if this young man would 
leave his address, so when the committee hearings are printed we 
can send him a copy of his testimony, which will be printed with it. 
I would like also to add that. 

Mr. LanpruM. You did expect Mr. Elliott to overlook that, did 
you? 

Mr. Tuompson. He is not in his district. 

I would like also to add that I hope to take back at least my com- 
mendation to whoever has been teaching you. I think you not only 
have a fine command of the English uaa but you certainly 
have learned along the lines how to think. 

Mr. Burrus. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burrus. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Now, then, Dr. Chauncey, I want to ask you this 
question: If this committee should find it desirable or necessary to 
use a means test for awarding scholarships when we come to writing 
this bill, could you suggest any simplified or equitable means by 
which we might go about that? 
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Mr. Cuavuncey. If it is ible for States in carrying out scholar- 
ship programs that would be supported by a Federal grant to use the 
income tax as a basis, I think this would be the simplest thing to do, and 
would be about as equitable as any basis you could use. In other words, 
if a family had paid over a certain amount in Federal income taxes, no 
scholarship; if it has paid between this amount and this amount, a 
scholarship of $1,000; if it is a little bit lower, a scholarship of $800, 
$600, $400. The Federal income tax has been developed over a long 
period of years to do justice to people. 

Mr. Elliott. I am not sure about it, but is the Federal income tax— 
are the Federal income-tax records not secret ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Secret ? 

Mr. Enxiorr. Are the Federal income-tax records not secret? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I am afraid that this isthecase. And I said, in the 
beginning, ao some provision could be made so it would be pos- 
sible to use this. 

The other thing is just to accept the sworn statement of the applicant 
as to how much he paid on his Federal income tax. An alternative, of 
course, would be for the States to use their own State income taxes. 

But some system like this seems to me to be reasonable, equitable, and 
a whale of a Tot simpler than more complicated methods that actually 
we developed for the colleges to use in the award of their scholarships. 

But, in a big program like this to go through a very elaborate form 
and computations would be expensive, and I do not think worth it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What would it cost to go through the ordinary—well, 
to go through the same investigation that most of the colleges use in 
awarding their scholarships on the basis of need ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I think it would cost about $4 a person. 

Mr. Exxiorr. $4 a person ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If it were done on a national basis, countrywide, with 
presumably many hundreds of thousands of applicants, you probably 
would be facing a cost of maybe more money than that per applicant. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes; it is possible this could be simplified if one is 

oing to go into it on this basis over the elaborate system that was first 
eveloped, where the sole objective was to be completely fair. 

We have found that simpler systems yield almost the same results for 
individuals with incomes up to $6,000 or $7,000, and it is after that 

oint that things get very complicated, and you have a whole lot of 
actors to weigh. Someone would have to tackle this problem and see 
what could be done. 

You impose a very considerable job on the parents in filling out a 
blank, but, of course, after all this is something they are only too 
willing to do, generally, in the hope of getting a scholarship. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Shouldn’t your loans be restricted to students of 
above-average merit or be available to all students able to remain in 
college, skipping now to the loan provision, Doctor. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Well, my own inclination would be to say that the 
loan should be available to all students who are doing satisfactory 
work in college; that, is, they are passing, and that the loans really 
serve 2 functions here; 1 is they may supplement the scholarships of 
the students who go to institutions where the expenses are larger than 
$1,000 and they need the additional money, but they can also be used, 
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as the witness this morning suggests for the students that do not quite 
qualify for a scholarship, along with some funds the student may have 
himself or be able to earn in summer and term-time employment, and 
make it possible for him to go to college. So I would say a students. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Should there be any restriction on loans, such as a 
means test ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. No; I think it is its own means test, so to speak. 
Well, there are conceivable problems, I suppose, of a father who can 
figure that if his son borrows the money at this very advantageous 
rate, then he can invest his money in something else. I have not really 
thought through how you could control that—whether this would 
be a rule problem or not, but one might, I suppose, have a rule of thumb 
at least, that individuals whose parents have more than rather sub- 
stantial income should be barred from this, so that this kind of game 
will not be played. 

Mr. Hasketu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Extiorr. I yield. 

Mr. Hasxexy. You are talking about loans with interest rates of 
what? Ordinary bank rates or subsidy rates? 

Mr. Cuauncey. It is2 percent; is it not ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Hasxett. You are talking about in the bill? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.tiorr. How many Federal scholarships would you think are 
needed, Dr. Chauncey? Would you have any guess about that, or 
any estimate or judgment ? 

. Cuauncey. It depends on what your objective is; that is, if you 
are trying to get all the students in the top 20 or 25 percent of the class 
into college it would be one thing. If you are trying to get all of the 
top 10 percent it would be something else. If you are merely trying to, 
or if you are also trying to balance off the factors as to what could be 
possibly passed, that brings another element into it. 

If it were possible, I would like to see a program that involved 
150,000 scholarships a year. I think this probably is not possible. I 
think that the level that you have suggested in your bill is a good 
strong start. It would take care of a little less than the top 3 percent 
of the students in the graduating classes of the high schools of the 
country, and this will leave many other students to be taken care of 
by the other scholarships that there are, and other means, and we 
will still have some students that should be going to college that will 
not be going to college, but I think it should not be cut down below the 
40,000 that you suggested. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiotr. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Where are you going to put them, Dr. Chauncey ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. In the colleges? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. Where are you going to put them? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I am glad you raised this question, because I do not 
regard this as a problem at all. 

In the first place, there are some institutions that are selective 
already, and they select the best students, and the important purpose 
here is to get the best students into college, not merely to get more 
students in college. When it comes to the State universities, the land 
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grant colleges and State universities about which you heard testimony 
this morning, it seems to me they can take care of their immediate sit- 
uation very well by being selective. In all but about two States they 
have the right to be selective, and at the moment they are taking in 
students from the fourth quarter of their class. These people should 
not be holding out people who are in the top 3 percent. 

So if the State institutions, with their present facilities will only 
adopt policies that will prevent the necessity of rapid expansion, they 
can handle the situation and they will get very good students, the top 
quality students, and some of the ones who were borderline will have to 
go to some other kind of post-high-school education. 

Another factor here is that as time goes on and the larger age groups 
are coming through, all these institutions have—all these institutions 
of higher education—are going to have to take care of more students 
in the aggregate, anyway. There is a real problem coming on. 

At the moment, the classes going into college are at the trough of 
the population size, that is, we are just at the end of the period of the 
low birth rate among the group that have entered college this past fall. 
In a few years the colleges are going to be swamped, and then there is 
going to be a real problem, which may require some fairly massive 
support for these institutions, and I think that the problem of the 
private institutions is going to be very grave because of the increased 
cost of these institutions and the difficulties of finding the support. 

The State universities by and large can get money from their State 
legislatures, so I am a little less concerned about their financial prob- 
lems than I am the privately endowed institutions. 

Mr. Lanprum. One additional question in that regard, if I may: 

Which of these two do you feel is more responsible for our shortage 
today in trained scientists and mathematicians: the failure to get boys 
and girls into college or the failure to equip them in high school to 
study there subjects when they get to college ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I do not think it is the kind of thing you can easily 
divide between these two. The 2 things seem to me to be 2 parts of the 
same problem. 

Mr. Lanprum Now, doctor, is it not true today that most of the 
colleges and universities in this land are filled to capacity? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Cuauncey. There are lots of colleges that are not filled at the 
present time. 

Mr. Lanprum. The majority of them are filled to capacity, is that 
not true? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I am not sure even that is true. As even as good an 
institution as Washington University in St. Louis is not filled this 
year. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Is Princeton University filled. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Princeton University is. The best known colleges 
have many more people than they can take care of. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is Rutgers full ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. But the privately endowed colleges of little lower 
range, that are still first rate institutions, as soon as the cost goes up, 
and they have to raise their tuition fees, then they are not—and this 
is true of Washington University. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say that I 
must leave, but I wanted before I leave to say that I think Dr. Chaun- 
cey has been a stimulating and constructive witness, and he must be 
able to pass his verbal ability test with flying colors, and I am sure 
his testimony has been very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to join the gentleman from New Jersey in ex- 
pressing the same thought. Your testimony has been most helpful, 
and your cooperative attitude is much appreciated by the chairman, 
and I am wares every member of this committee. 

You have been very helpful and very cooperative in coming down 
here a second time. 

Mr. Cuauncey. I appreciate the committee’s patience in dealing 
with difficult subjects. 

Mr. Exuiorrt. ‘And before we close I want to say, without objection, 
that the surveys of statewide testing programs and services, taken 
from resource materials, the large scale programs of testing and 
guidance of the Educational Testing Service be made a part of the 
record immediately following the testimony of Dr. Chauncey. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SURVEYS OF STATEWIDE TESTING PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


On January 30, 1958, questionnaires on testing services and programs were 
sent to the 48 State and 4 Territorial departments of education and to 30 State 
colleges and universities. By February 20, 1958, replies had been received from 
30 State and 2 Territorial departments of education and from 23 State colleges 
and universities. This splendid cooperation enables us to present on the follow- 
ing pages a picture of how some of the State public agencies help schools use 
tests. 

In the future we hope to obtain more complete information and to check our 
interpretation of the replies. Meanwhile readers may wish to consult two 
other sources of information on State testing programs and services: 

Segal, David. State Testing Programs and Services. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, June 1955. 

Traxler, A. E. The Status of Statewide Testing Programs. New York: Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, July 1954. Pages 86-91. 
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SUMMARIZED HIGHLIGHTS AROUT STATEWIDE TESTING PROGRAMS 
(31 programs representing the work of 24 State agencies in 17 States and 2 Territories) 


Sponsorship and administration: Programs 
Programs sponsored and conducted by State eee Oy BOI 6 oo Fort poccenscbchonntcsa 11 
Programs sponsored and conducted by State colleges and universities. ....................-....- 119 
Sponsored but not conducted by State departments of education......................--....-..- 3 


Time of year program is given: 
Ee te da ot dian codedetieoiee 
iis ahs emcne 
a 
Anytime__- ; 
Various times_____- 
Grades tested 2 
Grade Sor bigher. .......6..6.4.<45..4- 
Grade 7 or higher- 
Grades 11 and 12 
Grade 12_-. : 
Grade 6 or lower 
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‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
' 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
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‘ 
’ 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
: 
' 
; 
’ 
‘ 
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1 Two of these programs are cosponsored by State departments of education. 


2... “it isknown that a number of State testing programs were begun as programs for high-school seniors 
and were only gradually extended downward as the guidance values of testing at the lower grade level 
became more apparent.” (Traxler, A. E., The Status of Statewide Testing Programs, p. 88.) 


Testing services reported by 32 State departments of education and 23 State 
colleges and universities 


State Departments Colleges and 


























Universities 
Yes No 
A. Consultant and advisory services.....................--...- 22 1 
ES Se 20 3 
©. Loan, rental, or sale of test materials... ... 18 5 
A. CONSULTANT AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
State Departments Colleges and 
Universities 
No No 
Yes | No | an- | Yes; No | an- 
swer swer 
Kinds of service: 
Evaluation and selection of tests................-...-.-...-..- 25 2 1 20 | Ree 
Tebarpectation Of t006 TERMIER.... oc ccnc ce ccncccccacccceccucees 25 2 1 21 B hiedhes 
Construction of teacher-made tests._..............-....--.-..-- 7 6 16 10 8 + 
Use of test results for: 
nD NN .. ..cieenenannenetbncasenae 25 2 3 | Soe 3 
I i laccetndcecinainnadiptipidieues 26 laude yee 2 
carl tent each nen Daciano Seca sammphrernane 27 Piccthcal Ue laceitdnetinas 
Help to set up cooperative testing programs.............-....- 19 5 4 15 4 3 
Methods used: 
ince apenabnbiiedimepekseaiasonenranipentaes 22 1 5 ae beeen 1 
ins ney ost dntaniichtthinide iukinigeapiilintinnmentiligriagmineinn _  —_—- 2 _ | ee ee 
I 0 ocedinkenconbenuinenepeoamtgigumanmisingiinnnnnd 19 4 6 12 | 4 6 
Other (conferences, publications, etc.) ...........-.---.-------- Felina ktesdeenl Ss nine didsesiiieaiad 
Similar services provided by other agencies, ...........-..----..-- 21 | 6 1 li; 8 3 
| | 
B. SCORING SERVICES 
Location: 
a le a tT Ten esidcnbenanesencadaspeaeinaesen 23 
linea al Rel te dled oa nheseamabpassdatbepenaeabieteenamneestes 5 
Costs paid by: 
I I le en sd baidandt be padanssbusineneaeee ll 
an a id lee ca dined sncenegbccetecasipenonanenane 6 
ST SS TET TS EE EE EE Ta v 
ny SOs CeeeD GRIN SONG wei dnatnqchitenosebebtbnsnaccanunectecccutbaceasnessce 2 
I cin wientidnndGnndieindthdaidasdinderdnapinaplifetion cdg dnc snsiite eee ee EER datas aye i 
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Testing services reported by 32 State departments of education and 23 State 
colleges and universities—Continued 


C. LOAN, RENTAL, OR SALE OF TEST MATERIALS 


(Thirty agencies reported that they provided this service. However, 8 of these agencies provided test 
materials only for testing programs and 4 other agencies reported mye ge indicated limited service 
of this nature. For these reasons only the 18 remaining reports are tallied Ww.) 

Type of service: 
Loan 4; rental 10; sale 2; loan and rental 1; loan and sale 1, 

Kinds of test provided: 
Scholastic ability, achievement, interest, and personality... ..............-..-.....--.--.-.-.-.- 10 
Scholastic ability, achievement, and interest_-_.-.........-.-.-..22-2.------ 221 een e eee sees 5 
Sckolastic ability, achievement, and personality 1 
Scholastic ability, interest, and personality 1 
Scholastic ability, and achievement 1 


Scho- | Achieve- | Person- 
lastic ment Interest ality Total 





Grades for which tests are provided: 
mrad, 1-08, 3-05, Del, GBs... ene eee 14 13 4 
OrBRy SOO GRR ciriesisisd ti cede ncn csacetcke 2 3 1 

I ity iat ele a ie ni dis a Oetided i i nape hibdenethiidletdiao dal 4 > eer 
9-12, 9-13, 9-col, high school................-...-- haart alipeasls beanie ; 

DEA dcle nahin dhipb hb bwdisuhibdade rn edadddeseseass Auenadsndettons Dee J” * WP ed eceaeous ee 

ee iii cht ierkcatibliet aevcidtinly ccipintslcstitice Rail 2 1 1 2 


Number of tests provided: 
By 9 agencies reporting details.................-- 350,159 | 612, 12, 516 21, 143 995, 821 
By 3 agencies reporting total only. ..............|-.....----]----- SPS al donee de tbcaia lett 450, 609 


(An article from the April 1958 issue of the NEA Journal entitled 
“How Tests Help Us Identify the Academically Talented.” The 
article is adapted from an address by Dr. Henry Chauncey, president 
of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., at the Con- 
ference on the Academically Talented sponsored in February of 1958 
by the National Education Association :) 


There are many kinds of tests with many purposes and uses, but in this 
article, I am going to focus on the kinds of tests which have proved most prac- 
tical and effective for widespread use in identification of academic talent. 

Such tests, whether labeled “intelligence,” “aptitude,” or “ability,” consist 
usually of two chief components, generally called verbal or linguistic, on 
the one hand, and quantitative or mathematical, on the other. These two 
components do not measure all of the dimensions of academic talent, but what 
they do measure seems clearly and consistently related to academic achieve- 
ment. 

The verbal element is likely to involve word meaning, reading comprehension, 
analogy, sentence completion, and the like. The quantitative element most 
frequently involves numerical computations, 

Now, what do such verbal and mathematical tests measure? Do they, depend- 
ent as they obviously are on learning and environmental influence, pretend to 
measure innate intelligence? 

The answer is “No.” To avoid any such implication, I prefer to speak of 
testing “developed ability.” Whenever we test a student, we are dealing with 
him as he is—a product of certain interactions between his heredity.and his 
environment. So far, it has proved impossible to isolate and measure separately 
these hereditary and environmental influences. 
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The present verbal and mathematical abilities of an individual—regardless 
of what may account for them—offer the best prediction of his future academic 
achievement. 

Since such achievement depends on previous learnings, we must grant that 
different cultural backgrounds inevitably affect test performance. However, 
the same cultural factors which influence test scores also appear to influence 
the academic achievement which we want to predict by means of those test 
scores. Therefore, tests of developed ability actually gain in predictive effec- 
tiveness by tapping some basic verbal and mathematical learnings of the sort 
that all of our schools emphasize for all pupils. 

Some may ask, “Why use a test at all? Why not depend entirely on previous 
school performance for prediction?” In brief, because we know that test scores 
and school marks together predict more accurately than either one separately. 

In general, we have greatest expectancy of future academic success for those 
pupils who rank high on both predictors. Our expectancy of success is some- 
what lower for those who rank high on one predictor but not on the other, and 
least for those who rank low on both. Also, each predictor identifies some 
potentially high achievers not identified by the other. 

Test scores have certain advantages. They furnish—at any grade level—a 
standardized, comparable set of observations of pupils who may have had dif- 
ferent teachers and come from different schools with different marking systems. 

They are unaffected by any disciplinary element such as may affect course 
grades. However, for purposes of identification and prediction, both marks 
and test scores, as well as such other data as may be accessible and relevant, 
ean make significant contributions. 

Tests, of course, have their limitations. We have no particular evidence that 
they measure potential creativity, original thinking, inventiveness. They cer- 
tainly will not single out for us the individual who will discover new intellectual 
territory as distinct from the other individuals who will settle and cultivate 
that territory. 

In short, we cannot feed results of a secondary-school standardized testing 
program into an electronic computer and expect a guaranteed roster of future 
Einsteins and Pasteurs to emerge. No matter how refined our techniques be- 
come, it is safe to say, with William James, that “individual * * * biographies 
will never be written in advance.” 

What tests can do for us is identify the larger number of students who are 
in the score ranges from which creative scientists, engineers, philosophers, his- 
torians, economists, psychologists, jurists, educators are most likely to emerge. 
Thus, if we are fishing for sizable intellectual talent, standardized testing will 
not single out the species or net the catch for us. But it will tell us which pools 
are most promising for the “big ones.” 

Hundreds of carefully conducted studies have produced convincing evidence 
of a substantial relationship between test scores and such criteria of intellectual 
achievement as high-school marks, college marks, college graduation, graduate 
degrees, and occupational “levels.” 

The specific amount of relationship has, of course, varied according to specific 
tests, criteria, populations, and other experimental characteristics. We cannot 
say categorically that a certain amount of statistical relationship is universally 
true and applicable to every situation. On the contrary,local research is re- 
quired in order to derive the maximum benefit from testing for any given pur- 
pose, such as admission to X college, or prediction of success in first-year 
algebra at Z high school. 

Even in less specific settings, however, predictions can be safely and help- 
fully expressed in terms of probabilities or expectancies. For example, the re 
port of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training was able 
to give the educational expectancies for 14-year-olds at various test-score levels, 
representing not a single “college, city, year, graduating class, or other * * * 
limited sample” but “estimates for the United States as a whole in the middle 
of the twentieth century.” 

Thus, 14-year-olds with a test score equivalent to 80 on the Army general 
classification test scale have about 60 chances out of 100 of entering high school 
and 23 chances out of 100 of graduating, about 5 chances out of 100 of entering 
college, and 1 chance (or less) out of 100 of graduating. 

For 14-year-olds with a test score of 100 (“average” in respect to the total 
population of 14-year-olds) the expectancies are higher: 85 chances out of 100 
of entering high school, 60 chances of graduating, 18 of entering college, and 8 
of graduating. For a higher score (AGCT-120) the respective chances would 
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rise to 98 out of 100 for entering high school, 90 for graduating, 37 for entering 
college, and 25 for graduating. 

Clearly, scores from tests given at age 14 can predict, with some degree of 
effectiveness, the educational level likely to be attained. Other studies have 
shown that scores on tests given at age 14 correlate very highly with scores on 
similar tests 4 years later. 

How effective are typical scholastic-aptitude tests in the prediction of college 
success ? 

While the results of specific studies vary, we can say with confidence what is 
usually found. Typically, of the students in the top 20 percent on the test, about 
45 percent will do honor work, 52 percent will do satisfactory work, and only 
about 3 percent will fail. Of the students in the bottom 20 percent on the test, 
only about 3 percent will do honor work, 52 percent more will pass, 45 percent 
will fail. When we take the middle 60 percent, we find that on the average 
17 percent will do honor work; 66 percent, satisfactory work; and 17 percent 
will fail. 

Not a perfect record, obviously, but as actuarial forecasts go, reasonably good; 
especially when we consider that predictions are based only on aptitude-test 
scores and do not take into account such factors as interest and motivation. 

The junior high school years are an especially timely period for administer- 
ing a standardized testing program. Prediction at this point is practical and ap- 
propriate in terms of both the psychological development of individuals and the 
organization of our schools. 

The growth of intellectural abilities, as reflected by standardized test scores, 
has stabilized by this age period to the extent that an 8th-grade test is likely 
to be nearly as effective as a 12th-grade test in predicting, let us say, college 
freshman marks. 

Our educational system generally requires of pupils differential curriculum 
choices at the end of the eighth (or sometimes ninth) grade. Decisions made 
at this point are of vital importance for the educational and career choices of 
students. These decisions tend to close some doors or hold them open. School 
administrators also must often make, around this period, particularly significant 
decisions about the ability grouping of pupils in such subjects as English and 
mathematics. 

Although the junior high school years offer both an excellent opportunity and a 
pressing need to marshal efforts at identification of intellectual ability, I do not 
mean to imply that such efforts should be confined to these grades. On the con- 
trary, identification should be a continuous process. The formal program directed 
at such critical choice points as 8th and 12th grades should, ideally, build upon 
previous activities and lead into future ones. 

Test-score results not only correlate with future academic success, but appear 
to have a definite bearing on posteducational achievement as well. 

An investigation was made several years ago of some 281 men in Who’s Who 
and American Men of Science who had taken the scholastic aptitude test of the 
college entrance examination board when they applied to go to college. The 
individuals had achieved prominence in a variety of fields: government, writing, 
education, business, law, banking, engineering, the sciences, and a number of 
other vocations. 

By relating the scores of these 281 men to known score distributions of those 
who had taken the test, it was found that a person with a score on the scholastic 
aptitude test equivalent to 120 to 130 on the Army general classification test had 
2% times as great a chance of being in Who’s Who or American Men of Science 
as a person in the score range of 110 to 120. A person with a score equivalent to 
between 130 and 140 had 4 times as great a chance as a person scoring between 
110 and 120; a person with a score between 140 and 150 had 7 times as great a 
chance; a person with a score of over 150 had 14 times as great a chance. 

These findings seem to me rather impressive, particularly in view of the fact 
that the scholastic aptitude test in the early days contained only verbal ques- 
tions—no quantitative material. 

This, then, is the general picture of testing and its effectiveness at the present 
time. To me the results means that tests are by no means infallible but that they 
provide a highly serviceable degree of accuracy. Properly understood and prop- 
erly used, tests offer a potent aid in the selection, guidance, or placement of 
students. 
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Mr. Extiorr. Thank you so much, Dr. Chauncey. 
Mr, Cuauncey. Thank you. 





Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:07 p. m., Wednesday, March 26, 1958, the sub- 
=) recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. on Thursday, March 27, 
1958. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lazor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, in room 429, House Office 
Building, Hon, Graham A. Barden, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Perkins, Wier, Elliott, Lan- 
drum, Metcalf, Green, Thompson, Udall, Kearns, Frelinghuysen, 
Nicholson, Ayres, Haskell, and Lafore. 

Staff aed present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Charles M. 
Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel ; 
Bob McCard, professional staff member; Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator; and Mary Allen,:clerk (Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation). 

Chairman Barpven. The committee will come to order. I know 
someone is due an apology for our situation this morning. While I 
am in no way to blame, I guess I will express the apology. The House 
meets this morning at 11 o’clock. Of course, the committee did not 
know anything about it until last night or this morning. I do apolo- 
gize for the system because I don’t like it and I do not think it is fair 

or people to come from all over the country to committee meetings 
and then meet a door closed in their face. 

I am deeply grateful to Mr. Maurice B. Mitchell, president of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, who is with us. He brings with him 
Mr. Minnow and Mr. Cohen. 

We also have in the audience Commissioner Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. McGrath, who was at one time 
United States Commissioner of Education; and Mr. Purks, who is 
executive director of the North Carolina board of higher education, 
and many others who are interested in the same thing that we are 
interested in. 

I shall not overlook one of my fellow townsmen, Mr. William F. 
Ward, who happens to be the father of this young, embryonic Su- 
preme Court Justice we have here. We are glad to have you with us. 

This schedule was set up by Mr. Elliott’s subcommittee, the Sub- 
committee on Education, and he has been working on this program. 
Of course, today is the regular meeting day of the full committee, 
and we had planned to turn this whole program over to him. What 
I plan to do is to just keep right on sitting as long as the bells will 
let us, and then if there is some way to complete what may not be 
completed at that time, we will arrange that. 

Mr. Elliott, since you are the chairman of the committee that set 
this up, I would like you to be closer to the gavel because you may 
need it. 
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I will conclude by saying this, That, unless there is objection, we 
will just dispense with any other business that comes before the com- 
mittee today and proceed with the program. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Chairman Barden, our witness today is Mr. Maurice 
B. Mitchell, president of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., of 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in New York and worked for the New York 
Times and was editor of several publications. In addition, he has 
served with the CBS and NBC, and the National Association of 
Broadcasters. He served as a delegate to the United States Confer- 
ence on International Copyright in Films and Television. Currently, 
Mr. Mitchell, as was pointed out by the chairman of our committee, is 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., of Wilmette, Ill. 
We have invited him here to get some testimony on two aspects of 
the education bill pending before the committee. 

Namely, the proposal that provides for science teaching facilities 
and for research and development in educational use in the new com- 
munication media. 

May I say to Mr. Mitchell that we are happy to have you and thank 
you for being here. 

You may proceed in any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE B. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WILMETTE, ILL. 


Mr. Mrreneti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and with your permis- 
sion I will testify from this corner to avoid demonstrating the fact 
that I am not transparent when the projector turns on. 

Mr. Chairman, I lave a prepared statement I would like to have 
included in the record. 

Chairman Barpven, It will be so included at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAuvrRICcCE B. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMs, INc. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here today to talk about 
new tools for learning. When the sound motion picture was first introduced to 
our Nation’s classrooms a little over 25 years ago, this was the term applied to 
it—a new tool for learning—a 20th-century tool, to help solve the rapidly emerg- 
ing educational problems of our century. 

It is, unfortunately, still known as a new tool for learning by the majority 
of the Nation’s educators. Although it would be hard to find a teacher or 
school administrator who did not feel that this was a vital contribution to more 
effective teaching, it would be almost as difficult to find one who could say that 
this resource was available today in adequate quantity. 

I hope to illustrate for you today why the sound motion picture has won a 
place in the hearts and minds of this country’s teachers and their students. I 
will show you some of the films they use, and try to tell you how and why they 
use them. 

You need no explanation, I am sure, for the failure of our schools to adequately 
equip and supply themselves with these films and other new instructional mate- 
rials. We know that they have simply not had the funds. They have struggled 
energetically to build the buildings and find and pay the teachers needed to 
man the new classrooms. With less than they needed for this task, it is not 
surprising that they have not been able to meet their needs in the instructional 
materials field. 

Now, the teachers’ instructional materials are, very simply, the tools with 
which he or she works—and I suggest to you that a failure to give due attention 
to the instructional tools of the educator is in every respect similar to an indus- 
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trial concern putting up a magnificent plant, sparing no expense to staff offices 
and shops with the finest personnel available, and then, finally, neglecting to 
give the same attention to the tools used in training the plant personnel to shape 
or convert raw materials into their end product. The end product of eur schools 
is education, and to the extent that the teacher is required to use tools that are 
obsolescent, worn out, insufficient, or of improper design for the job, to that extent 
we may expect to get the same results that any factory would get under the 
same conditions. 

We have learned in industry that it is only through the constant application 
of new developments and new tools that we are able to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demands of our society and the rate of progress that is steadily being 
established elsewhere in the world. I suggest to you that it is reasonable to 
take the position that tremendous opportunities exist in our world of high-speed 
communications and improved communications devices; that tremendous oppor- 
tunities exist to improve the effectiveness of the instructional materials in our 
schools and in so doing to improve the general level of education. Indeed, such 
improvement, in the opinion of many specialists in communications in education, 
can be obtained at a minimum cost in the shortest possible period of time and 
under conditions which would protect the quality of education being given to 
the present generation of students in our schools without the necessity of sacri- 
ficing these generations against the hope that some long-range program will pro- 
duce greater benefits in future years. 

The great new tools for learning that have developed with our growing skills 
in communications are, in fact, being used now and with demonstrated effective- 
ness. But only a very small part of their potential for educating is being realized 
in our country. These are not new techniques in the classroom; the sound mo- 
tion picture and filmstrip and other audiovisual aids have been with us for many 
years. They are so well established as modern tools of the educator that almost 
every nation of the Western World, with the exception of the United States, has 
established a national agency to insure their optimum development and utiliza- 
tion. England has its Foundation for Visual Aids in Education, Canada its 
National Film Board, Russia, with its Ministry of Cinematography, has given it 
near-Cabinet status. The reports of reliable observers in Russia, by the way, 
indicate that no small part of their successes in their crash program of science 
education is due to the highly effective use they make of the sound film as an 
instructional tool. 

This is certainly not to suggest that the use of such materials is unknown in 
the United States. On the contrary, we have in this country developed during 
the past quarter of a century an impressive array of skills in the production and 
introduction of new audiovisual materials. A large number of organizations in 
this fleld are producing several hundred new sound motion pictures for the 
classroom each year in almost every subject matter area of the curriculum. We 
have developed skilled technicians in the interpretation of subject matter in 
motion picture form, and a most impressive array of subject matter specialists— 
scholars of eminence in their respective fields of learning, who have learned to 
assist in the planning and execution of film assignments in the precise and de- 
manding field of producing motion pictures designed expressly for classroom 
use. And in the Nation’s schools there has been developed, at the elementary, 
secondary and higher education levels, a nucleus of skilled specialists in audio- 
visual education. These are the audiovisual directors of our schools and uni- 
versities, who over the years have developed their own skills as teachers using 
these tools, and learned the administrative skills necessary for the operation 
of audiovisual programs. 

The miracle is that this body of skills, talents, and experience is now ready 
at hand for our use, for it has developed in the face of almost every circumstance 
calculated to discourage its growth. There has been no coherent industrywide 
planning or research, no widescale administrative machinery for fostering 
the development and use of these materials and organized provision for the 
training of educational specialists or the procurement of materials. 

These are, as I have said, not new techniques in the classroom; this is one 
of their greatest advantages. The proposal that we encourage their widest 
possible use makes no suggestion that you give support to an experimental device 
which has yet to be proved, or one on which a tremendous amount of work must 
be done before it can be put to maximum use in all of the Nation’s schools. The 
sound motion picture, since its beginnings more than a quarter of a century 
ago, has been tried and tested in the one place where such a test has the greatest 
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significance—in the classroom, in a wide variety of teaching situations in literally 
every subject area in the curriculum of the public schools of this country. 


HOW MOTION PICTURES CONTRIBUTER TO LEARNING 


The logic of the motion picture in the classroom is so apparent as to almost 
make it unnecessary to labor the point. Few of us living in an age in which 
motion pictures and television have established the tremendous impact of 
simultaneous sight and sound in communications can deny that this force on 
the face of it must be a powerful one in education. It seems reasonable to 
assume that man’s primary interest in using communications is for the purpose of 
education. In the days before any of our modern communications devices 
existed, the average man learned what he knew through the use of his eyes, 
his ears, and his voice. As the world grew larger, these facilities diminished 
in effectiveness, and he began to devise substitutes. Perhaps the greatest of 
these was the printing press which enabled him to use his newly found alphabet 
and set of numbers for the recording of facts and dissemination of information 
and ideas. Over the years this substitute grew and expanded in use, but it 
was always limited by the fact that many people never did learn to read—many 
people don’t learn to read today, at least to the extent that their reading skills 
can be used for educational purposes beyond the primary areas—and few men 
were able to use all of their God-given senses to achieve maximum efficiency in 
the process of instruction and learning. 

With the advent of the motion picture, many of the great limitations to learn- 
ing were brushed aside. Here are some of the things that the motion pictures 
in the classroom have done for teachers during the past quarter of a century. 


1. Verbalism 


The transfer of words from the printed page through the eye alone to the 
brain, their consequent memorization by students who frequently don’t under- 
stand what they have memorized, is known as verbalism. This is the end 
result in all too many cases of the process of education in many subject areas. 
The student memorizes the theorem in geometry, recites it, and in some cases 
actually regurgitates it for examination purposes, but he has not had a meaning- 
ful experience, and in a very real sense, he has learned nothing at all. The 
sound motion picture, by giving meaning to abstract concepts, by giving reality 
to what would otherwise be a meaningless jumble of words, overcomes verbalism 
and stimulates real learning. 


2. Common experience 


Increasingly in today’s classrooms the teacher faces a group of children from 
a wide variety of backgrounds. Some come from families with substantial means, 
others come from homes where a high educational level prevails and there are 
extensive resources to support the learning process. Some children have traveled, 
and others have not. Since teaching in classroom fashion is essentially a group 
activity, educators long ago learned that the process can only be fully effective 
when the children in the class have had some common experience—some single 
background against which the teacher can work, confident in the knowledge that 
each child has a frame of reference not unlike that of his classmates. The diffi- 
cult, expensive and cumbersome field trip has been, in the past, one technique 
for overcoming this. Now the sound motion picture, by taking the whole class at 
the same time through a single experience, whether it be an airplane trip, a visit 
to a farm, or a particular industry, provides this background of common expe- 
rience and tremendously increases the effectiveness of the teacher. 


$. Motion 


Many of the things we have to learn have motion. Some motion is complex 
and difficult to describe. Some motion, unless it can be seen, simply cannot be 
usefully imagined. Some things appear so vast that the ordinary human eye 
can’t see them, while others take so long to happen that there would be no time 
to view them. Some of the things in motion are so small that only the most power- 
ful microscope could make them visible, while other forms of motion take place 
within solid objects under conditions which would make viewing dangerous or 
impossible. Yet the motion picture draws upon the magic of slow-motion photog- 
raphy, time-lapse photography, of photomicrography and X-ray photography, as 
well as animation, to solve all of these problems and many more besides. The 
child to whom “metamorphosis” would be a tremendously difficult word to learn, 
suddenly realizes that it’s a pretty easy word after all, after seeing in just a few 
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moments the miracle of the transformation of a caterpillar to a butterfly through 
the magic of the time-lapse camera. 

The ability to synthesize some events in time and space is literally exclusive 
with the motion-picture camera. There are some elements of instruction that 
ean only be effectively presented in this manner. They not only include the 
obvious items mentioned above, but encompass also such areas as geography, 
history, and other social studies areas. A pupil who can view two widely sep- 
arated geographical areas within a few moments, or watch the reenactment of a 
vital period or episode in history, is being exposed to an educational communi- 
cation of lasting effectiveness. 


4. Reading limitations 


Not every student can read, and our educators are learning that there are 
different levels of reading ability. Some children who can read comic books, for 
example, can’t read an arithmetic problem or a page in a history or science text- 
book. Some who do very well with literature cannot deal with technical ma- 
terials, and vice versa. The great majority of these poor readers have substantial 
learning skills and they could be brought along in the process of education to a 
higher level than many of them presently reach. The sound motion picture, of 
course, communicates to all of them with equal effectiveness. It knows no limita- 
tions in its ability to communicate to people of all kinds of reading skills, and 
indeed, by giving the poor reader a sense of learning accomplishment, it often 
contributes to an increased desire to learn to read better. 

This ability of the motion picture to communicate with people who cannot read, 
incidentally, is one of its major attractions in areas of the world outside of the 
United States where there is a low level of literacy and a great job of public edu- 
eation to be done. I would like to emphasize here that American educational 
motion pictures are being used on a constantly increasing scale around the world, 
and that that are one of our most impressive ambassadors of good will in areas 
where the ordinary kinds of propaganda have made little or no impression. We 
are building on a sound basis when a child in India or Thailand grins his first 
understanding of magnetism, electricity, or life in the United States by seeing 
an American-made classroom film. 


5. Teacher training 


As we have changed the American curriculum in recent years, we have placed 
tremendous burdens upon the existing force of teachers. When we decided to 
teach science at lower levels in elementary schools, for example, we recognized 
the fact that it was literally impossible to train the teachers at those grade 
levels in the rudiments of science. Many of them learned their basic science by 
watching the very sound motion pictures they depended upon to teach their 
classes. More important than that, teachers in most subject areas who were 
fortunate enough to have access to films were able to keep themselves current in 
developments in their subject areas by using these films. The textbook is not 
quickly discarded, nor is it easily revised. The overburdened teacher, whose 
responsibilities not only include work in the classroom but a tremendous amount 
of housekeeping and other tasks, rarely has the time to keep current on new 
subject matter developments. If the film, which can be produced quickly and 
which is frequently exchanged for a newer version of the same title at little 
or no cost to the educator, is slowly becoming the source of new information 
for the Nation’s teachers, it is entirely possible that major changes in the cur- 
riculum of the future may be made largely through films. 


6. The past and the distant 


We know that if we are to educate our children to live in an age with global 
implications and to contribute to the preservation of democracy, we must teach 
them about the ways of life around the world and impress on them the great 
heritage that has come to them through the ages through history and p»rticularly 
through the development of freedom that has been a characteristic of our great 
Nation. This is a task that poses tremendous problems for the older tech- 
niques of education, which depend largely upon personal exposition and the use 
of reading materials. Yet the camera, with its unique ability to visit the far 
corners of the woyld and bring back rich images, and with its added ability to 
reenact the great events of the historic past, makes a great contribution in these 
two significant areas. The chi'd in an American classroom can visit the home 
of a youngster in Italy, see how he lives, what it is like in his classroom, how 
his father earns a living and his mother keeps house. He can live again the 
moment when Benjamin Franklin addressed the delegation in Philadelphia that 
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produced the Declaration of Independence and identify himself and his atti- 
tudes with the great men in history as they faced the challenges that have pro- 
duced our heritage. 


7. Cost 


It is difficult to describe the relative cost of sound motion pictures as com- 
pared with other materials of instruction, but there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that the cost of a film in terms of the number of students who use it 
and benefit from it is no greater—and in most cases is actually smaller—than 
the cost of other instructional materials, including books. This is not an argu- 
ment in favor of films as opposed to books, but it does indicate that there are no 
important obstacles in terms of great expense to the use of a sound motion 
picture as an everyday tool in the classroom. 


8. Other Adwantages 


Time and space simply do not permit the further discussion of the advantages 
of the moiion picture in the classroom. Some of these, indeed, are so obvious 
as to hardly require discussion. The communication takes place under condi- 
tions which produce maximum attention. The motion picture reproduces life in 
sparkling color, which not only contributes to greater attention but also ap- 
proaches reality to a degree simply not possible under any other circumstances. 
The teacher retains at all times complete control of the pace and progress of 
the communication. She can preview the film in advance of the class and decide 
how best to use it. She can edit it so that only that particular portion that 
applies to her problem is shown to the class. She can turn off the sound track 
and let the class share with her the experience of explaining what is happening 
on the screen. She can run the film a second time at her convenience to under- 
line the important of some aspects of the subject matter. Indeed, the limitations 
to the use of this impressive instructional device are only those which would 
limit the imagination and skills of the teacher herself. 


THE SCIENCES 


Because there is great current interest in techniques that would improve 
and broaden teaching in the field of the sciences, perhaps some special mention 
of this area should be made at this time. I think it is evident from what I have 
said before that motion pictures can be used in all areas of the curriculum, and 
indeed this is one of their advantages because there would be many drawbacks 
to the development of any specialized teaching tool that was of value only in the 
science field; but it is also true that classroom films have made one of their 
greatest contributions since the very beginning in the area of science. The 
earliest films dealt with this complex and difficult subject, and they did some 
things that had never before been possible in the classroom. In biology, for 
example, they showed youngsters the human heart and circulatory system in a 
manner not possible in the classroom without an actual living body. Through 
actual photography they explained the miracles of digestion and the operation 
of the human body. In every field of science, using every technique of the filmic 
art, they explored difficult subject matter, abstract concepts, and contributed 
richly to the solution of teaching problems. 

In recent years, as physics has become one of our most signflicant science areas, 
impressive work has been done in the film field. My own organization, in coop- 
eration with the Fund for Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, 
last year released the first complete science course in the American curriculum— 
indeed, in any curriculum—ever to be produced entirely on film. This course 
is now being taught in approximately 400 American schools in a wide variety of 
circumstances. It consists of 162 half-hour films in which a great physics teacher, 
Dr. Harvey White, of the University of California at Berkeley, conducts lectures, 
lecture demonstrations, and laboratory experiments 5 days a week throughout 
the school year. In school systems where only 1 or 2 good physics teachers are 
available, these films have been used to relieve them of a tremendous amount 
of the housekeeping work involved in conducting experiments and putting on 
group demonstrations, and it has freed many of them to accept larger classes 
and deal more effectively with individual students. In situations where there 
are simply no physics teachers at all, the course is actually teaching students 
successfully, and students who take subsequent achievement tests following 
exposure to these films seem to fare as well as many students who have been 
taught in the ordinary process. 
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There is reason to believe that the development of complete courses of this 
kind of film may be a significant answer to some of our gravest problems in the 
science teaching field. 

At the present time my associates are working on the production of a com- 
plete course in introductory chemistry which will be available to students in the 
United States beginning with the 1958-59 school year. We are also associated 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Physical Science Study Commit- 
tee in the production of another kind of physics course—in the execution of a com- 
plete revision of the curriculum in the field of the physical sciences at the high 
school level—and here again the sound motion picture plays a significant part 
in the production of exciting, effective, and revolutionary new concepts in the 
teaching of science. 

We are learning, however, that the speedy implementation of these new tech- 
niques is simply not possible within the economic framework of the resources of 
Ameriean schools today, nor is it possible to contemplate anything except sup- 
port for the barest experimental production and the most fragmentary use 
through the funds and foundations which have contributed so generously to 
education. It is now evident to us that if these new materials are going to 
be put to work today—and they are ready for today’s students, many of whom 
may not have a chance to study the basic science otherwise—this support is 
going to have to come through Federal sources. 


EXISTING RESOURCES IN AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 


As I have indicated previously, the framework of an audiovisual distribution 
and utilization operation already existing at all levels in education in the United 
States. For example: 


State universities 


Many States maintain libraries of audiovisual materials. They distribute 
these films at lower cost to schools and school systems in the areas they repre- 
sent. Few of these, however, have anything like the resources in numbers and 
variety of films that are actually necessary to provide real service and in the 
last analysis it is evident that the proper use of films, which requires that they 
be available in the classroom under the complete control of the teacher, simply 
cannot be achieved through rentals from distant institutions. Many State uni- 
versities can supply only about half of the requests they receive, and in many 
eases this degree of achievement is only possible by reason of the fact that 
teachers are slowly coming to learn that they cannot get these materials any- 
how, and are discouraged from making the requests. 


States 


Some States give direct support to local school use of motion pictures in the 
classroom. These, however, are few in number. An outstanding example is the 
State of Georgia, which maintains 4 great film distribution centers throughout 
the State and which last year booked more than 200,000 films to over 1,000 
schools in Georgia. Even under these conditions, however, the State finds it 
necessary and advisable to maintain a matching program under which local 
school systems are encouraged to purchase films at the county level with financial 
assistance from the State. Without these growing county film libraries, no State 
film facility could handle the increased need, and even in Georgia there is more 
to be done before films are made available to teachers on anything like the scale 
necessary. 

Another great State program exists in California, where the State provides 
funds on an equal basis to local school systems. This is a great audiovisual 
State, and tremendous progress has been made here in the establishment of 
film libraries in instructional materials centers at the county and local level. 

It is interesting to note that in both Georgia and California, great population 
and industrial growth on a scale not encountered elSewhere in the ceuntry 
literally forced educational leaders into the advanced use of these new materials. 
Films have contributed tremendously to the solution of their problems, and 
their use in Georgia and California may be referred to as an indication of the 
kind of job they can do when the support is there. Many other States, however, 
have no programs, and in the majority of States in the United States, there is 
what may be safely called a desperate need for such support. 


Metropolitan areas 


The needs of schools in the larger cities in the metropolitan areas of the 
United States are so far beyond the means of most such school systems that they 
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are now beginning to fall far behind in instructional materials resources in the 
classroom film field. Yet here is where the need is in many respects the greatest. 
Our cities are undergoing radical changes in the nature of their population and 
in the demands being made upon them by a changing way of life. Because of 
their size, they find it extremely difficult to keep up with school construction 
and teacher requirements. They lag seriously behind in the availability of new 
instructional materials. However, the framework for audiovisual use and the 
distribution of these materials exists in almost every major American city. Only 
the materials and some kind of help in the organized in-service training of 
teachers are necessary to contribute greatly to the solution of this problem. 


The county and the communit 


Within many counties in the United States, the schools have pooled their re- 
sources and established cooperative film libraries. The pattern for expansion at 
this level exists today and it could be speedily employed in many other areas to 
produce a rapid expansion of the availability and use of motion pictures in the 
classroom. This is also true in the majority of the community school systems, 
where there has been at least some experience with the classroom film and where, 
as in so many other instances, only the funds for the procurement of materials 
and the support of training programs are lacking. 


The individual school 


In the last analysis, of course, the ideal situation would be a library of the 
most widely used films in each school building at the disposal of individual 
teachers. Something like this, as a matter of fact, is already in existence today 
in Russia, where films are used on an impressive basis in the new 10-year pro- 
gram as well as in higher education. In some school buildings in the United 
States, one can see as many as 10 projectors running at the same time, as 
teachers who have easy access to these new materials make effective use of 
them. In the long run, if we are to view the use of the motion picture as a 
major instructional resource, this is the direction toward which we have to 
look. We need never contemplate a day when all films are located in all school 
buildings. For maximum effectiveness, the most widely used films should le 
available at the building level, while others of supplementary value can be 
drawn from resources at the county, State, and university level. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


No program that I would suggest at this time would require any radical 
change in the process of education. But the program that I would suggest, and 
one which has been, in fact, incorporated in some of the legislation already 
proposed, would see the Federal Government move in energetically and aggres- 
sively in support of the wider availability of the motion picture in the classroom, 
and the immediate upgrading of the skills of the Nation’s teachers in the class- 
room and in teacher training institutions in the utilization of these materials. 
I believe some help should be provided, although this need not be on a large scale, 
in the procuring of equipment and other facilities for the use of these materials. 

My first recommendation would be that the Federal Government establish on 
a long-range basis—by which I mean something not much less than 5 years and 
something that need not run much longer than 10 years—a matching program 
which would make it possible almost immediately for educational institutions 
at all levels to procure the educational motion pictures that they need. These 
funds should be earmarked specifically for the purchase of motion pictures and 
filmstrips of an educational nature. The schools should be allowed to purchase 
materials in any and all subject areas, and I would energetically suggest that 
although ample funds be provided for the procurement of resources in the 
science fields, similar resources be made available for materials in the humani- 
ties and other subject matter areas. 

These should be matching programs, and the States, counties, and communi- 
ties involved should be required to make some contribution of their own; but 
at least in the early stages of the program, I would plead that these contributions 
be acceptable in forms other than dollars. For example, there is genuine virtue 
in the contribution on the part of a school system in the form of a newly added 
audiovisual training specialist and the provision of the equipment and space 
to serve as a film distribution center. My feeling is that this should be accepted 
in any matching program, and that the funds provided by the Government be 
earmarked specifically for materials procurement, while funds contributed by 
the systems be used for the procurement of personnel and facilities. 
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I believe this committee would find enthusiastic support for a matching pro- 
gram along the following lines: 

The Federal Government would, on a matching basis, make available $10 mil- 
lion to the States for the purchase of audiovisual instructional materials in the 
1958-59 fiscal year. The amount would increase to $20 million in the 1959-60 
fiscal year, and to $30 million during each of the 3 following years—through the 
end of the fiscal year of 1963. The Federal allocation would then drop to 
$20 million for each of the next 2 fiscal years, and to $10 million for each of the 
following 3 fiscal years. After the Federal allocation diminished, however, the 
States would be required to increase their percentage of contribution pro- 
portionately. 

The effect of this would be first to “prime the pump” when it is most needed— 
right now. It would provide for an immediate increase in film resources in the 
very first year of the program. Over a period of years, it would contribute 
to the establishment of considerable depth in film and other audiovisual resources. 
If by the fifth or sixth year the Federal support is diminished, it is the opinion 
of many specialists in this field that the States will then be in a position, through 
need and by reason of the lessening of other problems in the construction and 
teacher salary field, to begin to assume some of the costs of adding these new 
instructional materials to their total resources. In the long run, the States 
must support their instructional materials costs in the audiovisual field just 
as they now do in the textbook field. My recommendation does not envisage 
permanent Federal support in this field unless permanent Federal support is 
later determined to be an essential in all aspects of the instructional materials 
resources area. 

My earlier observation—that the States be permitted to make their matching 
contribution in kind in the form of teachers’ salaries and distribution facilities— 
is of vital importance, especially in the early years of this program. The States 
are already unable, by virtue of their dollar shortages, to take advantage of 
some of the existing matching fund availabilities. They cannot be expected, 
especially on short notice, to find the funds to properly match Federal grants 
in the very near future. 

The second major portion of such a Government program would be the pro- 
vision of the facilities to encourage the widest possible training of teachers in 
the utilization of these materials. This support could be very broad-based, 
indeed. I would envision an advisory group serving the United States Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, drawn from experts in the audiovisual field, 
which could point to special areas in which useful support could be given. In 
some cases, the State departments of education themselves need help and 
encouragement in formulating their own programs. 

School officials tend, as a matter of fact, to take aggressive action in experi- 
mental areas when it is evident that these are areas that have been given 
recognition and acceptance at the Federal level, and the existence of such an 
advisory group and of an audicvisual unit in the Office of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would contribute greatly in this regard. But Federal dollars can 
be spent wisely and with great effect in providing for adequate use of films in 
teacher training, not only for the training of the teachers but for the familiariza- 
tion of teachers with learning as it is achieved through the use of these materials 
in their own courses. 

It is not sufficient to teach a teacher to run a projector and to find a film in 
a catalog. It is more important that she learn by films herself, and that in this 
way she recognizes their overwhelming effectiveness. At all levels of teacher 
training and in almost every community where inservice training is a part of 
the school program, Federal support can accelerate the absorption of motion 
pictures into the instructional materials resources of the community. 

There are, in addition, several proposals now before you which are specifically 
designed to provide added resources for the Nation’s science teachers. 1! think 
it of critical importance that any proposal finally recommended by this com- 
mittee and presented to the Congress should contain specific language which 
would enable the procurement of sound motion pictures, filmstrips, and other 
audiovisual materials as a part of any program along these lines. These mate- 
rials are presently being produced. They are already available and in limited 
areas they are doing distinguished service in alleviating pressure in the science 
education field. They will assume an importance that is easilly equal, in terms 
of current need, to existing laboratory equipment and supplies. Specific pro- 
vision which would enable science teachers to obtain and use the great new 
resources in the audiovisual field is necessary if any such legislation is to have 
the beneficial effect that all members of this committee would desire. 

98049—58—pt. 3——27 
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SUMMARY 


I have tried to remind you today that we have at our disposal an already 
effective resource in instructional materials which has not been used to the 
extent possible to alleviate many of our critical problems in public education ; the 
motion picture. I believe I have indicated to you that great resources are now 
in existence in terms of motion pictures themselves and trained specialists who 
can not only make more of them but who are already doing a heroic job of 
preaching the gospel of their wider use in the schools in the Nation. The only 
resource these people need to shift into high speed and to tremendously increase 
the effectiveness of these materials in the solution of our educational probleme 
is some measure of support, financial and otherwise, in the procurement of 
sufficient materials to do the job right in al) areas of the curriculum, and to 
train today’s force of teachers and tomorrow’s generation of classroom specialists 
in the use of these new tools for learning. 

We have a 20th century problem in education, the world faces 20th century 
problems. The challenge must be met at the 20th century level with today’s 
modern communications devices. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you, and am most willing to 
answer any questions you may have. 


Mr. Mircnet. It is a pleasure to come here and talk to you about 
one aspect of our problem, about instruction materials in general, and 
in particular that aspect of instructional material known as audio- 
visual instructional materials. 

In your hearing of testimony during the past few weeks and months 
T am sure you have had demonstrated to you the extent and nature of 
our problems in education with respect to school housing facilities, 
shortage of teachers, and problems that grow out of this set of 
problems. 

I suspect some day in the future when we reach the millennium we 
will have enough school buildings and teachers who will be ade- 
quately paid. e will not reach the millennium in effectiveness of 
learning and skill until we match those facilities with instructional 
materials that in their own way represent the most effective and 
modern device that we can provide to aid the teachers in the difficult 
process of communication in the classrooms. 

The sound-motion pictures and related materials which constitute 
the body of audiovisual materials as they are used in schools today are 
a product of the 20th century progress in the field of communication. 

e see their counterpart in our motion picture theaters, on tele- 
vision screens at home, and small cameras we use ourselves. They 
have over the past 30 years grown and developed in this Nation until 
we are at a point now where there exists an impressive nucleus first 
in the production and distribution of this material; second in their 
distribution with the facilities of the school system ; and third, in their 
use in classrooms and training of teachers in the use of this material. 

Gentlemen, I emphasize the word “nucleus” in this matter, and I 
beg of you to think of it only asa nucleus. 

It has been estimated and I suspect the figures are fairly accurate, 
something like 20 percent of the children in the schools today see 
audiovisual materials. Others have neglected the basis on which they 
should be used by which I mean a systematic planned regular basis. 

I have for you, this morning, some samples or excerpts from a 
cross-section of this audiovisual material, sound-motion pictures. I 
would like you to look at this material and while you are doing so I] 
would like you to think that these materials are designed to meet and 
overcome some grave and terrific problems that have hounded teachers 
ever since civilization got big; all the people in the world could not see 
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all the sights they wanted to see; hear all the people they wanted to 
hear, and speak to everybody that could listen. Jag 

I think the Lord put us on earth with all the basic audiovisual 
material we needed for fundamental communications and the purpose 
of this communication in the beginning certainly was education. _ 

Man in his high world, back in his grandfather’s days of civilization 
when his ears undoubtedly heard everything, he learned by watching 
his father and grandfather before him and heard them explain to him, 
and by asking questions his own voice communicated this to his 
children, his basic needs for survival, and he learned to survive in that 
manner. As the world got bigger he began to get blind, deaf, and 
mute. He could not see all of the things he wanted to, hear all the 
sounds, and talk to everyone he wanted to. ' 

We study the history of education and we see him emerging with 
the development of symbols out of which he developed a code. You 
can break the code, learn to read, and you could observe man’s know!l- 
edge and transition. He could communicate with you, but many 
people never did learn to read. In trying to develop limitations in 
ability to read educators ran into very serious problems. Some of 
them may be of interest to you. : 

One is very obvious and very dramatic. 

To me verbalism is the process by which a child sits in the geometry 
class then memorizes a theorum, regurgitates it some time aes for 
the examination, and has learned only to memorize the words. He has 
not had a meaningful experience. The problem in many of our class- 
rooms today is a lack of common experience. The child in the class- 
room of a typical school today may come from a wide cross section 
of homes. Some come from homes where there are extensive resources 
in terms of reference material; some come from homes where the 
standards of living are higher than others; some have had the expe- 
rience of travel ; sales have not. 

Teaching a group is a dynamic situation in that the group's one 
useful tool is the scene of the entire class having had a common 
experience and teachers used to solve this with a field trip. Now our 
teachers tend to use some of the new communication devices. 

All of you know the tremendous problem of synthesizing some 
events in time and space if there is inability to see something in the 
classroom that takes 13 weeks to happen; the inability to see through 
solid objects; the inability to see something that happens within a 
split second, that takes place so fast the human eye can’t see it. Those 
are the problems in educatnon that the sound-motion picture and its 
related tools, instructional material attempt to solve. 

With your permission I would like to show you excerpts from a 
cross section of the films as they are now used in American classrooms. 

[ suggest to you by the way what we are going to see is nothing for 
which you would have to redesign the Nation’s schools. You do not 
have to tear down buildings, build new ones. They are not. resources 
that must be produced; they are already in existence and they are 
being produced in great numbers. The tools and the dies are here and 
a large number of producers of tools and dies, possessing great skills, 
are producing them. . 

May I show you at the outset this three-quarters of a minute film 
called Beach and Sea Animals in which the teacher is able to demon- 
strate to a child some of the things that happen to a bird when it flies. 
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It is of considerable help in the intermediate grades and is a difficult 
subject to teach to children who live in Lincoln, Nebraska, or Ala- 
bama or Mississippi because the beaches are not easily available to 
them. 

So, with your permission I will ask that the lights be turned out so 
that we can see this portion of Beach and Sea Rules. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mircue.yt. Now, this film was photographed by the great 
microphotographer Roman Vishniac, and vividly portrays the variety 
and life functions of one-celled animals. With this we bring some- 
thing into the classroom that the class can only see through a rare and 
expensive microscope, something by the way which was put on film 
for the first time in color, a picture of protozoa. When he made the 
picture we suggested to him few children could conceive of the minute 
size of protozoa and we asked whether he would draw across the film 
of his camera the eye of a needle to give some sense of the size of 
protozoa with the familiar size of the needle. 

You will see in the next film just that, and you will also see in a 
remarkable color shot ameba. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mircuety. The tremendous interest in the study of biology and 

wing out of the study, the study of agriculture, the process of 
plant growth and here again aside from the dead use and frequently 
impossible process of building a classroom garden, the teacher is at 
a great disadvantage in describing the reproduction process among 
plants and here with the use of the camera we compress into a few 
moments the events of weeks or months of that part of the process 
of pollination in a tulip. 

Frilm shown. ) 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Here you have seen some of the different paints on 
the teacher’s palette applied together. 

This speeds up the process, the process which takes a longer time, 
and manages to convert it into drawings that can be clearly under- 
stood and the overlay of the printed word to communication is the 
kind of image that we can find students retaining longer as they are 
exposed to this information. 

ow, this is a rather unusual time lapse segment from a film called 
the Monarch Butterfly. You will see how many of our teachers today 
are able to teach a process, which is a 13-week metamorphosis, one of 
the greatest miracles of nature, the changing of one of the creatures 
on earth. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mircue.t. This film from which this small segment was taken 
covers the entire cycle from the emergence of the caterpillar from 
the butterfly egg through the metamorphosis of the butterfly. It takes 
11 minutes. 

A good teacher using this would prepare a class carefully; review 
the process so there was an understanding of what they were going 
to see. The teacher would tell them in advance what they would 
expect to see. The teacher would run the film and when finished, if 
she thought it necessary, would rerun the film in order to further 
clarify those things which might not be too clear to some students. 
Many teachers will run the film a second time with the sound track 
turned off and let the students in the class narrate the film. 
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Next, and along the same line, is the ample illustration of the feeler 
in biology and they are extremely difficult to reproduce in the class in 
such form as to give students perspective and understanding of them. 
Here for a minute or so is a remarkable film on worms. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mrrcue... Not all of the subject areas covered by the films are 
on biology and science. Indeed, they are extensive and they are 
extensively used in education. 

In the social studies and related areas, I have for you, for example, 
a short segment of a film in an area where it would seem difficult to 
use. It is a film called Listening to Good Music. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. MircueLt. What you see here, of course, is an interesting thing. 
I stood here watching you. I might be the teacher in your classroom 
in music. What would her problem normally be in music apprecia- 
tion of this kind? Well, she would have a class, if you are in one of 
our newer school building s, where the architects have installed vast 
walls of glass; she would be playing a record on a record player which 
in many respects is a wonderful way of commuting the music but, in 
all probability, you would be watching the airplanes as they flew by 
or other things on the outside which might at the moment hold your 
attention. 

However, as I stood here you were all watching the screen and 
presumably your eyes and thoughts were on the music. Students in 
the average school usually get restless in the presence of music, and 
here you see one of the gr eat quartets, the Fine Arts Quartet, which 
is a rare experience for any child. 

At the end of the film you have the experience, that many children 
do not have, of going to a concert and seeing the musicians dressed 
up and of course they can learn and realize from the film that music 
is fun. 

You also have here, by the way, the range of sound which is not 
possible on the sound projector and the sound you hear is from the 
mnyriad of new materials now available and is comparable to the high- 
fidelity sound. There are other fields of abstract communication open 
to the film. One of the problems in our classrooms is that of com- 
municating effectively and with insight. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get insight from our pages in history 
books, yet insight is important if we are to deliver to the juniors in 
our classrooms the sense of heritage that comes to them from their 
forefathers, from man’s struggle in his fight for freedom, from his 
experiences through the ages. 

Here, in a few moments, from the beginning of the film on the 
pilgrimages, how a youngster might get some insight into what man 
will suffer in defense of freedom he believes to be essential. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mrreneity. Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of your obligations, 
and I hope you will advise me when you feel I have exceeded the 
allowable time. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say you are putting up some strong 
competition with the House. 

If there is a rollcall it will take place 20 or 30 minutes from now. 

Mr. Mrrcenetyi. Thank you. 
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We will now move to the field of human biology. This film is a 
study of the complete process which is taking place in the heart and 
its circulation. In our conventional system in the study of human 
biology, teachers over the years have pointed out or rather to one 
of the greatest limitations in the field, the difficulty of explaining 
the complete mechanism of the human heart and its extremely com- 
plicated circulatory system. 

Here is a three-quarters of a minute excerpt from a remarkable film 
in which you will look out of the human heart from inside through 
avalve. The effort to explain the human valve to the child in a class- 
room is most difficult. If you brought this to him in an autopsy it 
would be a most inefficient device. Yet, take a look at it here as a 
teacher might in three-quarters of a minute, showing it to her class. 

(Film shown. ) 

Mr. Micueti. Another difficult concept to communication in the 
study of the human body is the process of hearing. You know the 
film and filmmakers try also to make what we like to call a unique 
contribution to avoid doing on the film what you can do in the class- 
room. The technician said to us, you understand, you can’t see sound, 
so there may be very little we can do in this manner. On closer in- 
spection we discovered the process of hearing was one of the greatest 
mysteries of biology. It was assumed that the human eardrum vi- 
brated and the three little bones we learned about, the hammer, the 
anvil, and the stirrup worked on each other in some way but no living 
eye had seen them and our technician said you could only do so if 
you got inside the ear and looked out through a camera and we know 
of only a few people who would lend themselves to such an experiment, 
but over the years of development a technique was developed which 
enabled us to take a human head recently imported and take the middle 
section of the ear and place it in a saline solution and keep the cells 
alive and produce the sound and the camera here has seen, for the first 
time, what no human eye had ever seen before, what happens when 
sound reaches a living eardrum. You will see here a combination of 
microphotography, extreme technical skill and I might say a small 
part of the film that teaches the process of hearing to the children. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mircue.tyt. The presumption here, of course, is because you 
really see the bones, because you hear the sound and can watch the 
ear drum vibrate and you have a believable experience and you believe 
the animation because you see the animation as you see the entire film 
which again takes 11 minutes and you understand the process. 

This film and the one preceding it are the venerable films. This film 
was made 17 years ago and for 17 years that film has been returned 
to the leading cardiologists with invitations to suggest how it might 
be made over again. It is an interesting observation on the life of 
good communication devices in the field. There is nothing short of 
doing this film in color that we could do today that would drastically 
change it. 

Here is a look at something a teacher can do in the classroom. In 
studying the laws of Galileo, one of the laws is very difficult to explain 
to a class so they will believe it and that is the principle that says a 
feather and a 50-cent piece will drop at the same rate of speed, that 
all bodies fall at the same rate of speed. You can take a feather and 
a 50-cent piece and drop them in a classroom and they will not fall 
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at the same rate of speed. You have the problem of air. If you 
could create a vacuum and make them fall in slow motion you could 
prove your point. ! 

Another thing that is complicated for many students is that of a 
ball rolling down an incline plane and picking up speed as it goes 
along and which is justified by a formula. The problem here is that 
both the teacher and the class must operate measuring devices because 
the ball runs too fast. You must watch a stopwatch, indicate it as it 
goes by the measuring line and compute the formula. Here in the 
stop action and slow motion, and with the use of a vacuum, a teacher 
nas communicated this principle to her class. 

This‘s a film which runs 6 minutes, and this excerpt runs 60 seconds. 

(Film shown.) ; 

Mr. MitcHe.y. We talk to our students again about human biology, 
about the human blood stream and the problems they must know about 
with respect to the functioning of the human blood, how it fights 
diseases and lives in an antibiotic world. 

Here in a film is a remarkable look at the human blood in the process 
of traveling through the circulatory system. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. MircHe.yi. Now, some of the concepts at first glance are con- 
flicting and difficult and I remind you, you are only seeing segments 
of the organized presentation. I assure you that the films which you 
have seen are not culled from a group of topnotch films. My —— 
in coming to you was to select those things that illustrate different 
techniques and I have as a matter of fact a pile of 50 films and a 
catalog of many more and I would be delighted to have you select any 
you would like to see for your own viewing. 

All of the films made were made in the field by the people who do 
this sort of work or who are affiliated with the curriculum. They are 
made after a careful study of existing textbooks. 

Here for a couple of minutes is a look far back into time. The 
synthesis of time is one of the problems of the classroom. What was 
it like when the Pilgrams came to this country? How did they dress? 
What did they look like? What was it like in the day of the crusades? 
How did youstorm a castle? Well, Hollywood has one version, almost 
10 times as many stormers as actually on the ground. Here, from one 
in a series of Life in Medieval Times which encompasses the me- 
dieval manner, the 14 years of apprenticeship which you went through 
to become a knight, the medieval guild, the predecessor to the present 
industrial revolution and the last springboard from which we jumped 
into the modern commercial age, and the crusades, 

Here is a segment of the film on the crusades which shows the cru- 
saders reaching their objectives. 

(Film shown. ) 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. This, by the way, was not cut from an entertainment 
film. It was made on location and the costumes are authentic, and it 
takes place where it actually happened. The collaborators were out- 
standing scholars in medieval history in the United States and 
France. 

It is typical of the growing storehouse of material that exists in our 
audiovisual libraries around the country. 

Now, over the years basically the film has been made as a device 
to aid the teacher in overcoming the limitations in learning inherent 
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in the unusual classroom procedure, but from the very beginning there 
has been some speculation that the film might be used to, not take the 
place of the teacher but the medium might be used to contain a com- 
plete course and just a year under the pressure to increase the science 
teaching field in which find a shortage of physics teachers and the 
tremendous need for meeting changes on a world scale. We skipped 
across the threshold, the exploratory area of audiovisual instruc- 
tional material and produced for the first time in the history of the 
American curriculum—and possibly the first time in educational his- 
tory, an entire course in introductory physics as it is taught at the 
senior high-school] level or junior-college level. 

It was produced in a very interesting way. A unique talent hunt 
in which the National Academy of Science cooperated and prepared, 
and a teacher was selected, one who is believed to be the best qualified 
teacher of physics in the United States. The teacher, the great physi- 
cist Harvey White, of the University of California, who over a period 
of 20 years has developed tremendous skills as a teacher and who 
through extensive work in audiovisual fields and on television has 
developed not just skill as a teacher but tremendous skill in the visual 
presentation of some of the difficult concepts in physics. And there 
now exists and is now being used as a matter of fact in almost 400 
_— throughout the United States this complete film course in 
physics. 

Although it is used in some places where there are no teachers, it 
is used in more places where there are teachers, because it does help 
overburdened teachers, relieves them of the necessity of being janitors 
and technicians and of coming in at 7 o’clock in the morning to set up 
an elaborate physics experiment, and which could not be seen in many 
classrooms and which a few students can see ideally. 

It relieves them almost of group instructions. Almost anyone can 
tell you what Ohm’s law is and demonstrate it, but a sensitive teacher 
would like very much to be at the side of the room when you are having 
these experiments to single out the juniors who show great promise 
and deal with those who are slow in learning. And it is in those two 
areas where there are no physics teachers and where there are good 
physics teachers who can increase their efficiency if they can be relieved 
of many of the housekeeping details that are attached to physics. 

This film shows promise and I would like you to see it in a moment 
and if you have time I can show you many more of the physics dem- 
onstrations. 

I would say to you we are now in the process of filming in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., with a great chemistry team, the complete introductory 
course in chemistry and over on the side of humanities we have com- 
pleted a unique project, a film of 15 hours of lectures by Professor 
Toynbee the great British historian who is now lecturing at Wash- 
ington and Lee, bringing up to date in the form of 15 lectures and 
discussions his famous study of civilization. Professor Toynbee was 
invited by 16 universities to present this series of lectures. He could 
go to only one. We hope next fall we will have these films available 
for use in colleges and we think this might go beyond the scope of 
his lectures because they catch, in the outside film, locations showing 
many of the areas he talks about. We hope to deliver these lectures 
now to the students of the other 16 schools and many more. But, here 
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is a master teacher in a brandnew approach to the solution of the 
problem in teaching of science, Harvey White, and you see him as he 
is perhaps seen at this very hour by hundreds of students around the 
United States, teaching one of the aspects of beginning physics. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Mitchell, let me ask you this question. Have 
the Russians done anything in this field as far as you know? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Yes, the use of films in the Soviet Union is extensive 
and on ascale somewhat beyond what we have reached here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do we have any samples of what they have done? 

Mr. Mircue.y. There is available in this country Russian educa- 
tional films. 

If you would like me to read an excerpt from a report by a commit- 
tee of teachers that toured the Russian schools I would be Jad to do so. 

Mr. Derruick. We are arranging for an exchange of educational 
material between our countries and this includes technical bulletins 
and all sorts of educational aids. 

Mr. Mircne.ti. My organization proposes within the next 3 years 
to make 900 films. Perhaps there is the problem of a challenge there. 

Chairman Barpen. Every member thinks the matter on the floor 
is of the greatest concern and they have consented to return tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. So it is unanimously agreed and I hope we can 
all be here in the morning. I think we can fairly well cover the sub- 
ject within an hour, from 10 to 11. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Friday, March 28, 1958, in room 429 Old House Office Building.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
— Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman), pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Perkins, Wier, Elliott, Landrum, 
Metcalf, Green, Udall, and Hoffman. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Charles M. 
Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel ; 
Bob McCard, professional staff member; Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
ae and Mary Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation). 

Mr. Extiorr. Before we resume the testimony of Mr. Maurice 
Mitchell, the committee will recognize Mr. Charles H. Percy, presi- 
dent of Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Percy was scheduled to 
testify today. Our schedule, because of the Saris meeting of the 
House yesterday and the interruption of the bells, has gotten a little 
off the track. 

We could hear you in full, Mr. Percy, but I understand you have 
another important engagement shortly. You may proceed in the 
manner we discussed before I introduced you. 

Mr. Percy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. PERCY, PRESIDENT, BELL & HOWELL 
CO0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Percy. In the interest of your time, my formal testimony has 
been printed and furnished to the committee. It is available for read- 
ing. Therefore, this morning I would appreciate your permission to 
just comment briefly, and parti summarize some of the points that 
I put into my prepared testimony. 

Mr, Exxrorr. You certainly may proceed, and I will say to the 
gentleman that immediately following his oral testimony the com- 
plete transcript of his statement will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Percy. Fine. Thank you. 

I should perhaps identify Bell & Howell Co., because I think it is 
important to the committee to know that I have a commercial interest 
in the activities of the committee. 

The Bell & Howell Co. is located in Chicago, is perhaps the largest 
manufacturer in the world of audiovisual educational equipment. 
We have about 4,000 employees. The sales have been about $52 mil- 
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lion a year. We have been engaged in the production of training 
and educational tools for better than a quarter of a century, fur- 
nishing equipment and materials through our educational divisions 
to the Government, as well as to industry, churches, and the educa- 
tional school systems of this country. 

In preparing testimony 2 years ago for the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where I appeared on behalf of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and urged a gradual lowering of tariffs, it seemed 
as though this was very contrary to the financial interests of our in- 
dustry, and our company. It is perfectly obvious that we were en- 
couraging more foreign competition then. We believe very strongly 
that this was in the national interest, and appeared and testified in 
that behalf. 

My appearance this morning is motivated primarily because of my 
deep interest in education and because I do believe that through the 
introduction of audiovision aids into the school system to a greater 
degree than we now have, that this will accelerate the teaching and 
learning process. 

However, I wish to be clear in my pointing out to you that I am 
not a disinterested party in this particular case, and if this program 
went through, our entire industry probably would benefit from it. 

However, my interest in education began some 20 years ago, and 
this particular phase of it, when I was a student at the University of 
Chicago. We had a physiology course with Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
the world’s leading physiologist, and we spent about 3 weeks on the 
nervous system. I think the main result was that the class was getting 
increasingly nervous because of Dr. Carlson’s broken English. 

Did he start to see the light? He put on a film produced by the 
ERPI Film Co. in cooperation with the University of Chicago, that 
jasted 20 minutes. In an animated cartoon style, he showed in 20 
minutes and clarified visually and audibly what he had been talking 
about and demonstrating for the last 3 or 4 weeks. 

I became at that moment quite enthusiastic about audiovisual aids, 
along with the other members of my class. It led me, for one thing, 
to apply for employment at Bell & Howell Co., in their educational 
division. 

The biggest training and teaching job that I think the world has 
ever seen came in World War II. Just prior to the outbreak of the 
war, so far as this country was concerned, and during the course of 
the war, military forces had the job of training better than 10 million 
men, taking garage mechanics and making gunnery machinists out of 
them, and so forth. 

I engaged in that program as a gunnery officer, and for 3 years 
spent time in charge of 3 naval districts for the advance base avia- 
tion training units. The subject matter was highly complex. The 
teaching—the time was of the essence. I believe that without the use 
of audiovisual aids, motion pictures, and motion picture equipment 
and other types of things like that, we could not have done the job 
in the time that it was done in. , 

No less an authority than Gen. George Marshall at one point said 
that if it had not been for the motion pictures as a training tool, be- 
cause motion pictures increased retention 60 percent in half the train- 
ing time, we could not have done the job. 
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We had a crisis then, and we have a crisis today. 

At that time, industry had a crisis. We had the job of turning 
and becoming the biggest arsenal for war materials that the war has 
even seen, and we had to do it overnight. We could not just add 
factories and add manpower because our manpower was dwindlin 
and you could not build factories fast enough, but we had to wor 
promptly with what we had. What we did was improve the tools that 
industry had, the machine tools, and we improved the training tools. 
as well. 

We took housewives, insurance clerks, and in my own company, 
where we had never made an optical element before, this being a 
profession largely confined to the Germans, we started with 1 worker 
and at the height of the war we had 2,200 trained optical workers. 

Without the techniques of modern teaching which had to be intro- 
duced to industry at that time, I do not think industry could have 
done the job that it did. 

So, too, today business and industry are the biggest users of audio- 
visual aids. Here in a free market where they have to spend com- 
petitively earned dollars, they find that investment in audiovisual 
educational equipment pays off. 

It is perhaps unfortunate, with the school crisis that we have today, 
that industry is still a consumer of 70 percent of all the equipment 
and materials turned out, and the schools only about 30 percent. 

Much has been said about the complexity of our present crisis in 
education, and I do not have to be repetitive. My only interest in 
the broad aspects of education has been heightened in recent years, 
as I have served as a trustee at the University of Chicago and for 
7 years as a director of the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation. 

We all hear the same statistics and figures. More children coming 
out, and we need more classrooms and we need more teachers. If 
we simply build buildings and try and push through in the same 

rocess more teachers, I think we will be solving our problem in the 

rute force method; just putting more manpower on the job is not 
the answer. I think, rather, we must try and improve the tools at 
the disposal of our school systems today. 

Fortunately, we have hundreds of millions of dollars invested 
today in education that is available in the form that you have seen 
yesterday through Mr. Mitchell. 

I wondered years ago whether our theory was right in this matter, 
and as the father of 5 children and living in a neighborhood where 
there were 40 children, without crossing the street, in a fairly new 
community that had grown up, with the cooperation of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica films, for 2 years I showed educational films every 
Saturday morning in the theater that I have in the recreation room 
in the basement of our house. The attendance was never less than 
39 out of 40 potentials. The attendance, of course, was voluntary. 

It was schoolroom on a Saturday morning. It was optional. Yet 
these children never missed the opportunity to come in and learn, 
when they could learn in this exciting fashion. Children love pic- 
tures. They love sound. The ages range from 5 to 17. 

In our discussions ahead of the film, the presentation of the film, 
and then the questions and answers later led bv some of those children 
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showed that the interest in education was intense. For 2 solid years 
I had visual proof to myself that what I had theoretically believed 
in would really work. The level of understanding of those children 
was amazing. We were able to take them to many places. We took 
them into almost every country of the world. We covered all types 
of subject matter. Then they asked for more technical subjects. 
When we put on a film on atomic energy and what it involves and 
what its significance is by means of film, some of them made by in- 
dustry, General Electric making an excellent film on the subject, here 

ou had excitement on the part of these children and a desire to come 
indoors and learn on a Saturday morning. 

This is perhaps why I am excited about the potentialities and the 
possibilities that this committee has in front of it in the bill that 
you are now giving consideration to. 

I would like to say something about the bill. I am confining my 
remarks entirely to those sections that I have some familiarity with, 
parts V and X. I think, in large part, they are aimed in the right 
direction. I think that. you are trying to tap something that is now 
available and for a relatively modest inyestment; making available 
to the school systems of this country a teaching medium that can 
revolutionize the tools available to the teacher. 

The teacher now has her chalk and her blackboard. When we 
consider the complexity of the subject matter that she must deal 
with in the classroom today as against when any of us were in 
elementary, high school, or advanced education, just compounding 
it not with the number of students but the complexity of the subject 
matter, and recognition that she has essentially today in most school- 
rooms the chalk and the blackboard and books and her voice, she is 
not doing the kind of a job that can be done if she is given the 
proper tools and instruments. Then she could triple or quadruple 

er effectiveness in the classroom. 

I therefore recommend that certainly in the provisions of the bill 
the terminology “audiovisual educational materials and equipment” 
be included specifically. 

Secondly, I look with some concern in the sections of the bill which 
would imply that the Federal Government would be actually pro- 
ducing educational materials. I have not the slightest concern that 
the production of those materials would be used for anything other 
than good, but there is a tremendous prejudice in the country against 
educational materials being furnished by the Federal Government. 

I do think that this program can be implemented. There are 
plenty of facilities and production facilities of all types and materials 
available right now. I do not think it is necessary to get into that 
sort of a controversial area where the Federal Government could be 
charged with making available educational materials. 

Third, even though this may work adversely to our company, who 
are the largest manufacturers of this type of equipment, whether it 
be motion pictures, strips, slides, slide projectors, et cetera, I would 
tend to believe that it would be best to leave the choice of the equip- 
ment up to local option. It is very easy for large companies to 
get bids with the power of their productive facilities and underbid 
somebody else on a large mass procurement. 

Our particular company is almost the sole source of supply for 
motion picture projectors now to the military services. I think we do 
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very well in bidding for large grants for equipment that would be 
doled out by the States and allocated. But I think there is a great 
deal to be said for the local choice to be left to individual school 
teachers, audiovisual aid instructors, individual school boards. In 
this way it would make the program their program. 

I take a dim view of things being imposed from the top down on 
people, saying “Here is the equipment; now use it.” I think they 
must determine they need the equipment. Here is a way to help 
finance a program where funds are not now available. They are 
just too busy building schools and classrooms and trying to get 
teachers. They do not have the money at this time for this type of 
program in adequate quantity. 

So if we could leave as much local option and local choice as pos- 
sible, this, then, would be the program at a local level. This, I 
think, is the American way of doing it. 

I am very happy to have had the opportunity to appear before 
you this morning. I would be delighted to answer questions, but I 
would like to yield as much time as possible to Mr. Mitchell, whose 
enthusiasm and knowledge and dedication to this particular field 
I think is typical of the dedication of people in the audiovisual 
business who Caiavs that this is an answer, we can provide a tool, 
we can help in the educational crisis we have today. We believe we 
can help turn out better human resources in this country, which is 
far more important than just the development of our natural re- 
sources. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Barpven. I am tremendously impressed with your state- 
ment, but there are 2 or 3 things that I really would like to have 
settled in my mind. 

First, let me say I think your statement concerning the local com- 
munity or the State or the county having control over the selection 
of films is an excellent idea. As a matter of fact, with just a little 
bit more of that type of philosophy I think I would extend to you 
an invitation to join the southern Democrats. 

_Mr. Percy. Maybe it is no accident that I was born in the South, 
sir. 

Chairman Barpen. I am delighted to hear that. 

In the preparation of these films, I do not think any controversial 
area wold appear in the sciences, because there is only one way 
to work out a problem in geometry, in physics, in chemistry, and 
established sciences, Then you go into other fields. 

I would not like to see your firm or the Government controlling 
thought, you might say, because perchance you may be not only 
the largest but you may be almost the only producer of films of 
that type. 

Therefore, I wonder what position a State would be in or a com- 
munity would be in that simply did not like the 3 minutes or 5 min- 
utes, or a statement that was made in the film. It does not make 
any difference whether it is history or what it is. 

How would they solve that problem ? 

Mr. Percy. I think that is an excellent question, and I know, sir, 
that my father and you would write the history books on the War 
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Between The States separately and differently than they might be 
written someplace else. 

Chairman Barpven. I think we have pretty well established that 
if we had hada little bit more time, we would have won. 

Mr. Percy. The beauty of films is this: It is very hard to tear pages 
out of a textbook, but you can very easily clip out whatever anyone 
wants to clip out. If a teacher, for instance, wants to shorten the 
film, she very frequently will modify the film to bring out what she 
wants to bring out. They can take that film at any point and simply 
splice the two films together and have a perfect film. 

Second of all, I believe again in leaving it in the hands of private 
enterprise. Our company is not in the production of films, so I can 
speak very objectively about this. We have a competitive situation. 
We have Coronet. We have Encyclopedia Britannica films. We have 
others who are competitively trying to sell their films to the school 
systems. They are very sensitive to such things as you have mentioned 
and they certainly would not produce a film that would have material 
in it that would not make it available and usable in all parts of the 
country. So, as long as there is a market and a need, the production 
of materials will flow to it. 

I would tend to think that the facilities that are available now 
and a very objective approach taken by most of these film producers 
would not in any way find materials that could not be used or were 
objectionable. They would be sensitive to the needs of the community 
that they are serving. 

Chairman Barven. This becomes very, very important if we are to 
write Federal law dealing with it. I find great difficulty, for instance 
in trying to get consent in my mind to a degree with some of these 
teachers of social sciences and subjects of that sort. They have a very, 
very clever wer of weaving those things in. Propaganda is not 
always easily detected. So I really was very much interested in 
where you get the instructors or the experts and how you assemble 
them for the preparation of the data that goes in the film. 

Mr. Percy. I think perhaps if we even took a more controversial 
area than education, if we skipped into the field of religion, here you 
could not have more diversity of opinion and a strong emotional 
feeling among varying groups. In the churches of America today 
there are now about 85,000 motion picture sound projectors. There 
are a number of producers, including Cathedral Films. They gen- 
erally will develop a board of editors of some sort representing many 
denominations, and they will attempt to adhere strictly to the presen- 
tation of a Bible story, for instance, as given in the King James version 
of the Bible. 

They will leave it to each individual church. Almost every denom- 
ination now uses these films. They leave it to each individual church 
to determine how they shall interpret the film, just as they leave it 
to the churches as to how they determine and interpret the Bible. 

Chairman Barpven. That may be more controversial but it is not 
as confusing, because in the lines of religion your lines are pretty 
clearly marked. Each church can very clearly outline their philos- 
ophy. 

"Tins you get into the field of government, especially in this day 
when Democrats and Republicans have great difficulty at times in 
determining really what they are themselves, there are crosslines, 
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and so forth. In that situation, the fellow who just wants to start a 
new branch himself has a pretty open field and he could very likely 
put in that type of thinking without anybody raising any serious ob- 
jections, especially if there was a pretty sizable number agreeing and 
disagreeing. 

Mr. Percy. Mr. Barden, I think on this point we are in a fortunate 
position, in that we can exhibit as exhibit A the titles of tens of thou- 
sands of films, any one of which can be picked off the shelf and 
screened. I am sure Mr. Mitchell has, or will show you, such films 
to indicate that this area has been very thoroughly considered by 
people in charge of the production of films. They find the only way 
to do it is to adhere to as an objective an approach as possible, bring 
in as much consensus of opinion from all sides, and then produce a 
film which will stimulate thought but will not perhaps lay down a 
doctrine. 

In the social sciences you cannot lay rules and laws down because 
there are variable rules in that type of science, as variable as people. 

I think they have done an exceptionally good job in provoking 
thought, and that is, after all, what we are trying to do in education. 
We are trying not to teach doctrines, creeds, or so much facts any 
more; we are trying to stimulate people to think. 

As a result of these films, I think the thought process is so stimu- 
lated on the part of children of all ages. They become excited about 
the subject matter they have seen. Education is not humdrum. It 
is something that is alive to them. 

The best evidence that we have is in some of these southern school 
systems who are the strongest advocates of audiovisual education. 
Some of the States in the South would be a model for States in the 
North on what can be done when they equip schools in the man- 
ner that they have and make available these tools. 

Chairman Barpen. I kid about the North and the South, but they 
mix. They could hardly tell you from one down in my country. 
But, in the final analysis, I think the thing we agreed on a few min- 
utes ago, to leave the decision with the local communities and give 


them a pair of scissors, is the finest protection. I will agree with 
you on that. 


Mr. Percy. Thank you. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Percy. Your testimony 
has been most stimulating, and we appreciate it. 
(Mr. Percy’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. Percy, PresIpent, Bett & Howe. Co., Curcaco, Itz, 


I am Charles H. Perey, president of the Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago, Ill. The Bell & Howell Co. manufactures photographic and 
audiovisual equipment, including motion picture, filmstrip, and slide projectors 
and tape recorders, as well as standard commercial, industrial and home-use 
photographic products. We employ 4,000 persons, and our gross business last 
year was over $52 million. We have produced equipment used in teaching and 
training for more than a quarter century. 

I have asked for a few minutes of your time because I feel that your com- 
mittee has a historic opportunity to improve the effectiveness of education in 
our country. 


DUAL PROBLEM 


As a parent, a businessman, and a citizen I am well aware that we face a 
problem in education. From every side we are presented with statistics as to our 
growing school population, the need for more schools, more classrooms, and more 
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teachers. The facts are inescapable. Much needs to be done and, I believe, 
much is being done. 

Not so widely publicized, but of equal import, I believe, is the problem which 
faces out teachers and school administrators—and our students as well. As our 
school population has grown, the body of knowledge which each student must 
or should absorb has grown even faster. Think of the discoveries, the break- 
through in scientific knowledge since you and I attended elementary and second- 
ary schools. Gigantic steps forward have been made in the physical sciences 
and our present store of knowledge is being increased every day. 

Much has been said about getting back to the basic study of the liberal arts 
and sciences, of eliminating some of the frills from education to leave time for 
real learning. But seldom have we stopped to think how tremendously much 
more there is for the youngsters of today to learn. Even eliminating the frills 
does not leave time for the absorption of all this knowledge unless we find a way 
to assist the process, 

I think this can be accomplished by making available to education for wide 
and immediate use the great wealth of modern teaching tools and materials 
which our society has developed as our communications skills and techniques 
have progressed. 

It seems to me that this can be done without any of the complications involved 
in building a new educational system, or even in altering the present structure. 
It seems to me that this is an area where Federal assistance on a matching basis 
can best be applied, with the widest possible application and the least possible 
waste motion, to affect at once those key areas of education with which all of 
us are presently concerned—the natural sciences, physical and social, and the 
humanities. 

My own interest in educational motion pictures goes back to 1937 when I was 
a student at the University of Chicago. Along with an entire class I was strug- 
gling to absorb the complexities of the nervous system of the human body. The 
course was taught by a brilliant physiologist, Dr. Anton J. Carlson. The words 
used were words we could define. Yet our grasp of the subject was anything but 
secure until one day the class was shown a sound motion picture of the nervous 
system. As a result of a 20-minute film, what had taken thousands of words to 
describe and weeks of classroom time became crystal clear. We saw, heard, 
understood, experienced. It was this experience that intensified my interest in 
seeking a position in the educational department of Bell & Howell Co., 20 years 
ago. My interest in education has continued as a trustee of the University of 
Chicago and as a director of the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

For a long time I wondered at the small extent to which these modern tools 
were applied in education, where their values were first proved and where the 
basic techniques were formulated and researched. I knew from contacts with 
educators that a large majority were enthusiastic about what could be accom- 
plished with audiovisual aids. By audiovisual aids I mean sound motion pic- 
tures, fimstrips, slides, tape recordings and other similar materials. 

But many educators who have sought to use these modern tools have found 
themselves handicapped by lack of equipment and materials. They have found 
that nearly every available educational dollar has had to go to build more 
classrooms and pay additional teachers. 

That is because in America we are committed to universal education, not 
merely out of sentimental, humanitarian concern for mankind, nor even from 
general, abstract democratic principles, but because we as a people believe that 
America’s best hopes depend upon her human rather than natural resources. 

To strengthen our human resources, to make the most of our greatest asset, 
the youth of America, we need the kind of educational experience that will 
increase the use of human intelligence. We need the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the capacity to think, to reflect, to weigh and judge, to make choices 
among alternatives and to foresee the results of these choices. This is the 
modern mind we need—the mind of the scientist, the key executive, the 
mathematician. 

Recent international events have emphasized this point more strongly than 
can any words of mine. The eerie sounds and signals reaching earthward from 
the satellites can be heard quite clearly within any circle discussing education. 
Our future as a Nation, I believe, depends upon what action we take to accomplish 
these educational goals. 

I believe that this is what critics of education today have in mind when they 
cite “soft” courses, point to “poorly prepared” teachers, demand “minds trained 
for the scientific era” and “self-disciplined students.” 
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What they are really seeking cannot be accomplished by increasing the diffi- 
culties of the process of education ; it can be done by giving teachers and students 
the basic materials and tools they need for the kind of education they must have. 

Perhaps the biggest educational job the world has ever witnessed was the 
teaching and training of the American Armed Forces immediately prior to and 
during the course of World War II. For a period of 3 years I was involved in 
this program as a naval gunnery officer in charge of the 3 naval districts for the 
advanced base aviation training units. The subject matter to be covered was 
vast, time of the essence, and competent, trained teachers few and far between. 
Our only answer was to place modern teaching tools at their disposal to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness of the teachers we had. No less an authority than Gen. 
George Marshall indicated that without audiovisual equipment the training job 
could not have been done. If I recall correctly, his actual figures were that in 
many cases retention of learning was increased 60 percent and teaching time 
halved with the use of motion pictures. 

Audiovisual aids do pay off. In business when we want a job done, we never 
start by making it harder to do the job, or harder to learn to do it. Instead, we 
provide the best machines and tools we can to help the worker get maximum 
productivity, and we use the best teaching tools we can find to teach him. We 
teach through the eye and ear, through carefully, skillfully used repetition and 
drill; we let him use his hands and eyes and brain, to feel and see the effects of 
what he is doing. We give the learner every possible chance to learn through 
every channel we can find. 

It pays off, not only in increased learning in less time, but in higher production 
sustained throughout a complex operation. That is why industry and business 
rely on audiovisual materials and equipment; they work. 

It has always seemed unfortunate to me that almost 70 percent of all audio- 
visual materials and equipment are purchased by industry and business, while 
education, where they are most urgently needed and can make their greatest 
contribution to our national welfare, has been able to afford only a limited use 
of these teaching tools. 

There is little disagreement on the need for aiding education in some broad 
and efficient way. Our present shortage of teachers, especially in the sciences 
and mathematics, merely emphasizes the coming crisis if our educational system 
fails us. 

Our American technological development puts a high premium on educated 
human intelligence, and creates an enormous demand for people capable of using 
their intelligence. 

Far from encouraging intellectual conformity, our developing needs demand 
men and women who can and will think for themselves. This is no phenomenon 
of the postwar boom, but a long-range, growing, and expanding fundamental 
need coupled tightly to the future of America. 

Action now is needed. This committee has before it a bill, H. R. 10381, cited 
as the “National Defense Education Act of 1958.” 

I am specifically confining my testimony only to title V of the bill which 
concerns the acquisition of science teaching facilities and title X for research 
into the more effective utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media for educational purposes. 

Good as it is, I believe title V can be strengthened and broadened by specific 
inclusion of audiovisual equipment and materials in the definition of science- 
teaching facilities which appears in section 103 (c) of title I. I would like to 
suggest that this be accomplished by changing the wording of this definition to 
read “The term ‘science teaching facilities’ means specialized equipment and 
instructional materials (including audiovisual materials and equipment, and 
printed materials other than textbooks), suitable for use in providing education 
in science, mathematics, engineering, or modern foreign languages.” (Changed 
wording is printed in italic.) 

It seems to me, too, that the program laid out in part B of title V, to aid insti- 
tutions of higher education in the acquisition of science teaching facilities, is 
exactly what is needed to move quickly in a fashion which will produce results 
with those now studying in these crucial areas of science. 

This provides one prong of a two-pointed attack on our educational problem. 
The first part of this attack, in the colleges and universities, must be to bring 
about the essential improvement of those now in the crucial phases of their 
studies of science, mathematics. engineering, and modern languages. The second 
part of this attack is the improvement, through part A and other titles of this 
bill, of the education of pupils from the elementary grades on up, thus preparing 
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them for better utilization of the improved educational opportunities to be 
afforded them when they in turn reach the institutions of collegiate level. 

No matter how good the equipment and material is, it is the teacher who 
finally determines the quality of the learning experience, by her use of the 
teaching tools. We need action to attack the problem on two fronts, by provi- 
sion of equipment and materials, and through demonstration and teacher train- 
ing to insure highest efficiency in using equipment and materials. 

But in part B of title X I would suggest that the committee consider the 
implications of the proposed program in this part. It seems to me that this 
program goes far towards putting the Federal Government in the business of 
producing educational materials, a development which I doubt the committee 
would wish to encourage. 

This same program in part B is designed to do a job at the national level 
which all audiovisual experience has long shown is best performed at the local 
level—selection and integration into the curriculum of program units. 

And still further on part B, I would like to observe that the problem is not 
one of production of materials—there is no lack of materials—but is one of 
support for distribution of enough copies of materials already available, to make 
them readily available to the teacher when and where needed. 

However, the provision for technical assistance and counsel to State and local 
educational agencies and institutions of higher education is something needed 
and I believe should be retained. 

It seems to me that this whole matter of local choice and purchase of audio- 
visual equipment and materials is a key to the problem of getting more audio- 
visuals at work quickly. Teachers must use these materials and this equip- 
ment; if they themselves through their local organizations have a choice in 
what is acquired, and can express preferences and indicate alternatives among 
the needs which must be met, they are much more likely to get what they really 
need and that which they will really use. One outstanding lesson has been 
learned in working with teachers using audiovisual materials and equipment ; 
they know what they need and how they want to use it, perhaps better than 
anyone else. 

I would also suggest that this principle of local choice and selection be recog- 
nized in the language of this bill by inclusion of this suggested wording in 
title V, part A, section 503 (a), (1), as follows: 

(1) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
part will be expended solely for projects, approved by this State educational 
agency, for the acquisition of science teaching facilities for use in elementary 
and secondary schools; and which recognizes the principle of local choice in the 
selection and acquisition of such teaching facilities ; 


IN SUMMARY 


I believe that audiovisual materials and equipment can aid teachers at every 
level. I believe that the tremendous increase in the body of learning makes it 
more than ever necessary for us to use effective aids to the learning process. 

We are certain that audiovisuals are especially helpful—indeed, are essential 
and fundamental—in certain areas of the sciences, in mathematics and in lan 
guage learnings. 

We can see that not only in the colleges, where we need immediate action 
with students in crucial phases of their training, but more fundamentally in 
the elementary and secondary schools, audiovisual materials and equipment can 
do an improved job of educational communication, and can bring about improved 
and faster learning, with larger groups. 

There already exists a large pool of basic materials, and that the equipment 
to make those materials meaningful can be made readily available. 

We have thus ready at hand many of the factors needed to bring about a 
definite and spectacular improvement in education at all levels. There is, 
however, one notable exception. That one missing factor is the provision of 
adequate funds to provide enough basic materials and essential equipment to 
do the job now. 

I believe that this is not only a historic opportunity for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act, in cooperation with the several States, but that it is a positive 
obligation of the Government to act now as a strong step toward aiding our 
educators in their task of producing the kind of brainpower, and the kind of 
educated, thinking citizens we must have to insure the preservation of our liber- 
ties and our way of life. 
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It seems to me that the provision of adequate teaching materials and equip- 
ment is a step which can be taken at once without disturbing our traditional 
and well-entrenched educational system, built by and under local option in 
many choices. 

I hope that members of your committee, in further study of these suggestions 
and those of others who have appeared before you, will find ways of providing 
for the teachers and the students of America the essential educational tools 
without which they will be handicapped in the tremendous task they face. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I wish to thank you for the privi- 
lege of appearing before your committee. If you have any questions about the 
matters I have talked about, I shall be very happy to do my best to answer them. 

Mr. Extrorr. Mr. Maurice B. Mitchell, from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, will resume his testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE B. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WILMETTE, ILL.—Resumed 


Mr. Mrrcnetit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
should have said yesterday, and I apologize for the omission, that I 
have submitted a prepared statement which I have not referred to. I 
offer it to you for such value as it may have as background in this 
field of audiovisual materials. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Mitchell’s statement will be made a part of the 
record immediately following his oral testimony. 

Mr. Mircuei. Yesterday we had a chance to look at slices from a 
cross section of films in a variety of areas, and as we reached the con- 
clusion of the session we were about to take a look at one of a series of 
162 half-hour films all in a single area, a complete introductory course 
in physics. 

However, I am mindful of my obligation to the committee. I be- 
lieve I promised them that we would allow them, first, to take a trip 
tothe moon. Perhaps, if the chairman will allow me to postpone the 
discussion of this physics project for 10 minutes or so, the committee 
would like to examine the film, which happens to be particularly timely 
in many respects. 

Chairman Barpven. You will get us back in time for your next 
picture ¢ 

Mr. Mircueii. We will be back in time for discussion of this 
physics project. 

Interestingly enough, this was a film that was begun 214 years 
ago. It is an unusual item and, in a sense, a tour de force of film- 
making because it was done entirely by hand. There is no way at 
the moment for us to send a cameraman to the moon, so the entire 
film is the creation of a group of technicians and artists who created 
for the first time models of the landscape and surface of the moon as 
they actually exist. These are not rought imaginary versions but 
are precise models of the moon, made over a period of 214 years, using 
the complex process, not in the sense of drawing but animation of 
motion. 

The film is made essentially for the middle grades where our teach- 
ers are discovering an increasing number of youngsters are coming 
m very “hep,” if I may use the vernacular, about how you send a 
rocket.to the moon. They are very interested in what goes on there. 
This tends sometimes to strain the resources of the middle-grade 
teacher. As a result of the increasing pressure of teachers, the film 
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was produced and it is now going into wide use in the middle-grades 
area, and I suspect a good deal of eavesdropping will take place at 
the high school and junior high school levels. 

With your permission, I will show you the film “A Trip to the 
Moon.” 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mircuei. This would be, obviously, at timely item for a 
teacher to have, in view of the news in this morning’s newspaper. 
One of the things that appeal to us as we proceeded with the pro- 
duction of this film was the ease with which one could do a similar 
film if one simply agreed that we fly around the back side of the 
moon. This has been done, by the way, by some others. Mr. Disney 
made a trip about the other side of the moon. It is much easier to 
describe the landscape there because no one has ever seen it. We 
restricted ourselves here to a set of sculptures and earth models of the 
known surface of the moon. 

The last really good crisp photographs of the moon were made 
around 1919. The moon is very difficult to photograph because the 
earth has a shimmering effect as the result of heat radiation, and only 
on very rare occasions when the atmosphere is exactly right can you 
get a good crisp clear picture of the moon. 

These models were made by an artist who studied those pictures 
and sat with the people from the planetarium in Chicago over a 
period of 2 years studying the moon and identifying and evaluating 
the ridges and landmarks on the moon. To the extent to which it 
is possible to identify almost every feature of that surface, this rep- 
resents about what we now know with regard to the actual surface 
of the moon. 

Perhaps, since the chairman has asked the question about how you 
go about controlling content of a film like this, I might speak to 
that subject for a moment. The process by which you make a film 
like this starts with a study of the problems in the classroom. It is 
possible to make film that the film producers feel will make a great 
contribution, but no real contribution is made if you do not deliver 
material to a teacher that fits the felt need. We are in the free enter- 
— system and are always restricted to the needs of the buyer or the 
market. 

So we start by studying the curriculum. We do this with an ex- 
tensive research operation which causes us to examine our textbooks 
in wide use in the schools. We talk over a period of time to dozens, 
sometimes hundreds, of teachers, and frequently they do not wait for 
us to come to talk to them; they talk to us, they write to us. They see 
us at meetings. They select those areas of the curriculum in which 
concept must be taught. Information is presented, which is very 
difficult for them to present. Sometimes, oddly enough, it is not in 
the field of sciences, it is in the field of abstract concept. 

Explaining democracy can be a difficult thing for a teacher in the 
presence of a junior high school group. We had an interesting ex- 
perience with that. We made two films, Democracy and Despotism. 

After examining the distribution of the films a few years later, we 
found that the Democracy film was outselling the Despotism film by 
about 10 to 1, which certainly seemed like a form of democracy. 
Teachers said, “You do not understand democracy until you have a 
hard look at what despotism is.” 
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Then we made a version of Democracy and Despotism, and many 
teachers feel this is a sounder way to present the material. 

Having studied the curriculum and examined the needs, we then 
examined those areas in which the film can make a unique contribu- 
tion. There are some areas where it should not be used. If you can 
do it as easy in the classroom as we can do it on film, there is no use 
in wasting the resource. 

As this point we try to find that scholar in the particular field of 
the film who not only represents the greatest amount of reputation, 
prestige, progress, knowledge in the field, but we try also to find an 
outstanding group of teachers who actually teach the subject in the 
classroom. 

One of the problems of the late great Anton Carlson, for example, 
was that he had not taught high school biology for 30 years. Al- 
though he was a superb specialist in biology, he had no idea of how 
to explain it to a 15-year-old boy or girl. 

So he matched his great skills with the methodology and technique 
and know-how of the classroom teacher. 

Out of this tends to come a script which everyone reads very care- 
fully, the teachers, the collaborators, the producer, since each of them 
has his problems in interpreting the application of this script to the 
production of a piece of material. 

When the film is finished, it does not by any means—and I some- 
times wish it did—automatically go into the school systems. It 
then is screened carefully through a very demanding, ve ae 
very trying process of evaluation. It is examined by the State leve 
by a State evaluating committee in most States. This committee is 
drawn from subject area specialists who look at the film and as often as 
not will reject it simply because, in their opinion, it does not meet their 
felt need or it does not do as good a job as they think a film should do. 

Since these people work with limited resources and have always a 
need for 100 times the material they buy, they tend to be as difficult a 
group of evaluators as you could possibly find. 

The film is next evaluated at the city level. In the city of Chicago 
teams of teachers specializing in subject areas must evaluate in a 
group every film that is purchased for the audiovisual library in the 
city of Chicago. Unless a film has this approval and unless their 
need for the film is described by them, the lm cannot be purchased. 
The fact that they approve it does not mean it is going to be pur- 
chased anyhow, but at least it means it could be, if resources are 
available. 

Finally, of course, there is the ultimate judge of whether a film is 
usable or not. That is the teacher in the classroom who by simply 
refusing to use it or by controlling the light switch and the projec- 
tor reduces the film ultimately to the form in which she wants to 
use it. 

So this is by no means a process in which a producer can auto- 
matically communicate a point of view to a classroom. 

I will say to the chairman that we have had films made in very 
controversial areas. Our simple principle there is to identify them 
clearly as controversial areas and to try where we can to indicate the 
nature of the controversy. But the word “controversy” is a complex 
one, when you apply it to schools. 


’ 
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We have here a great film called The Biography of the Unborn. 
It is a tremendous job of animation which recreates for the first time 
on film the whole process from conception to birth; a moving experi- 
ence to anyone studying biology. There are some schools in which 
that film will not be shown, simply because this is a taboo subject. 

We did a film we thought that was basic to the study of history. 
It was called The Major Religions. It simply traced the origins and 
rituals of the five great major world faiths. It is hard sometimes to 
understand how you can understand history and man’s traditions on 
earth without understanding how they were affected by the origins 
and the growth of these faiths. 

In some schools the word “religion” is taboo. The film can never 
be used. 

So in that sense these are controversial films. 

We have done a film on World War I, in which we tried in 20 
minutes to do what many teachers asked us to do. They said, 
“We teach this battle by battle, country by country, but when it 
is all over, we have a sense that we have given no overview. It 
is hard to do. We would like to have the class sit back for 20 
minutes and just look over World War I, see what Woodrow 
Wilson looked like, what Clemenceau looked like, what the Hall of 
Mirrors looked like when they held a great meeting there.” 

We submitted that film to 10 experts in the field of modern world 
history and it took us 8 months until they would talk to each other 
civilly as to how you should cover the World War I in 20 minutes. 

We came up with a compromise. There are some teachers who 
would not use it. There are others who feel that they can use it 
because it illustrates the thing that they want the class to believe and 
illustrates some things that they would like to identify as being mis- 
taken impressions. 

The word “controversy,” then, is a very difficult and complex word 
in the production of instructional materials. I suspect this applies, 
by the way, to the textbook, to the pamphlet, to the still pictures, to 
the film strips, to almost any piece of instructional material. Indeed, 
it applies in a real sense to the whole curriculum. 

Yesterday as we adjourned, we were about to take a look at the 
revolutionary device in audiovisual education, a complete course from 
beginning to end, put entirely on film. 

Let me say at the outset that we have no feeling, and never have 
had, and I doubt that we ever will have, that it is ever going to be 

ossible chemically, electronically, or in any other way, to replace a 
uman being in a classroom. A good physics teacher will always be 
the best teacher of physics under whom a student can study. 

We find, however, a shortage of good physics teachers. The prob- 
lem, therefore, gets to be one of how you can communicate the vital 
aspects of this critical science to those young people who are growing 
up in communities. Many of them are in very small communities 
where there is no access to a physics teacher. 

In Cambridge a few weeks ago, sitting with a group of MIT 
people who were engaged in a major evaluation of the science cur- 
riculum, their count indicated that there are 12,000 science teachers 
in the United States. They told me further that in their opinion 
about 3,000 of these teachers, maybe 2,000, were truly qualified physics 
teachers. There are 28,000 high schools in the country. This would 
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give my son who goes to school 1 chance in 14 of sitting in a school 
building in which there is a really qualified physics teacher. 

It was against this background of this problem in an atomic- 
oriented world that we sat down with the National Academy of 
Sciences and the Fund for the Advancement of Education a year ago 
last summer and took a good hard look at what might be involved 
in the production of a complete course in physics. 

As I mentioned to you yesterday, we conducted a unique talent hunt. 
Dr. Trytten of the National Science Foundation and a committee which 
he formed made a study and investigation among the crack physics 
teachers of the United States. They came up with Dr. Harvey White 
of the faculty of the University of California at Berkeley, a man 
who had been teaching physics for 20 years, a great physicist in his own 
right, a specialist in the demonstration of his subject matter, having 
had considerable experience both on television and in the production 
of films, and the man who has been particularly interested over the 
years in the development of a great resource in physics teaching mate- 
rial, demonstration material. 

We brought Dr. White to Pittsburgh where we arranged simul- 
taneously to televise him to a small group of physics classes in a con- 
trolled experiment, and to independently film on original color film 
this process of teaching. We did not make a kinoscope recording. 

Dr. White teaches for 3 days a week, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, for 30 minutes. He does what he calls lecture demonstrations. 

On the alternate days, Tuesdays and Thursdays for the same 30 
minutes he does laboratory work that would normally be required in 
a 5-hour physics course on a full-scale major basis in the average senior 
high school or junior college, or the freshman year at the university. 

The sum total of this is 162 half-hours. As we deliver this course 
to schools, it comes with a rather large teacher and student guide 
which for every film contains reading assignments, a bibliography 
which is applicable to all of the most widely used texts presently in 
existence in the physics field, suggested additional experiments that 
a class or teacher might employ. As a matter of fact, these materials 
also include examination questions, and in the majority of the classes 
where the course is now being taught, those examination questions are 
being used as a measuring device. 

These lectures are now being seen in some 400 classrooms in the 
United States in their first year. We are beginning to see some very 
interesting and provocative results. 

In the city of Chicago, for example, a controlled group of some 690 
high school students took the first semester of this course in the second 
semester of the last school year. They saw the course entirely as you 
will see it here, except that they saw it without color because they 
used the facilities of a local educational channel. 

At the same time, a group of 900 students studied physics under the 
ministrations of the physics faculty of a high school which, by the 
way, isa good one. It is headed by Dr. Schwatgen, who is the author 
of a widely used textbook in the physics field. 

It is always hard to evaluate these experiments in the early stages. 
The group who studied with the films tended to be younger in age. 
They were required to take the course in the last hours of the school 
day which is a rather poor time to give someone a difficult course like 
physics. 
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When the year ended they were given a standard achievement test 
as were the 900 students who took ‘ph sics in the normal way. The 
scores, if I recall them, ran something Mie this: The 900 students who 
studied physics in the ordinary way had an average score of 66. The 
six hundred and eighty-and-some-odd students who studies physics 
through the device you are about to see, had an average score of 72.2 

There was some later discov ery, however, that those children were a 
little too bright and had higher I. Q.’s, but the general impression 
seems to be that, in any event, in the absence of a physics faculty you 
can teach physics meaningfully and effectively against known yard- 
sticks with the use of these devices. 

I would like to show you now 4 short segments from a cross-section 
of these lectures and then 1 large segment, that may give you a little 
better idea of how this course would look to a student in a classroom. 

If we can have the lights down, we will take a look first at one 
experiment that many physics teachers would like to try but do not 
dare to because there aren’t sufficient funds to replace the dishes. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mireneizi. Of course, you have all had as physics students a 
remarkable scene in a physics classroom. Right up in the front of the 
room you read your findings with your instructor. 

We asked Dr. White how he felt about this kind of a project per- 
sonally, and he said these things which we thought were interesting 
and which I pass along to you. First he said: 

“T felt for the first time as though every student I was teaching 
had a front row seat and saw everything I had to show. I felt that 
instead of telling him I could read a meter for him, or a thermometer, 
he.could read it himself. I felt also,” he said, “that I was in a sense 
in a personal kind of communication with every student. As I visited 
the classrooms where the films were being used, I had the feeling that 
I was looking directly off the screen to the students in the classroom.” 

He finally said, from the point of view of one who has taught all his 
life and developed some skill, “I had the feeling to the extent I was a 
good teacher I was leaving behind for use after T retired, and possibly 
after I was gone, those skills I spent my life in acquiring, and this 
equipment I spent my life collecting.” 

By the way, the demonstration equipment that you see on the screen 
that appears in this series was collected from institutions all over the 
U Inited States, expressly for this purpose. 

If we could pull the camera back 10 feet from this screen you would 
see the rest of the faculty in this physics project, the other 11 people 
who crawled around on their hands and knees on the floor and behind 
the screen and behind the table, without whose ministrations you 
simply could not perform in this fashion in a classroom. 

For your information, schools use these materials on a cooperative 
basis. The common procedure is for six schools to get together in a 
county or a region, schools that are somehow connected by some 
transportation device. 

The course has been so set up by Dr. White that it can be started 
with various segments of the course. Some schools start with a seg- 
ment on optics. Others start with a segment on mechanics. They 
buy a single print and simultaneously 1 set of these films then serves 
six schools. On this basis, the cost to the individual school is some- 
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thing like $500 a year for 4 years, after which they own the film indefi- 
nitely. 

Sens of them suggest that Dr. White is the dream professor. He 
never talks back to the principal. He is willing to do his experiments 
over and over again. They always work. He comes back and teaches 
at night. You can even take him home and have him explain to you 
some of the things you did not understand in a class. 

Be that as it may, at the present moment he is teaching in this 
unique way to many thousands of students who otherwise might 
not have studied physics. 

I happened to be in Cumming, Ga., last week. I walked into For- 
syth County High School, a school of some 560 students where, in 
addition to the high school, they have the eighth grade students in 
their elementary system. I met a small boy wearing a football uni- 
form with mud on his face. From the shape of his helmet, it was 
apparent to me that he was in no sense an “egghead.” As an eighth- 

rade student, he is taking the senior high school course in physics. 

is teacher told me he is scoring with the top third of his class. ‘This 
boy is by no means a slow student. He is a bright student. His par- 
ents asked the school to give him a little advanced mathematics in 
the eighth grade. They had no advanced mathematics, but they were 
teaching physics for the first time with the use of these films, so they 
let him take the course. 

I suggest to you as we think about what we hear that in Russia 
they begin to teach physics in the sixth grade, that perhaps we are on 
the threshold of a Saveur about the age in which sciences can be 
taught, which deserves further exploration and research. 

rtainly, as I talked to this youngster, I found no bewildered boy 
but a bright, alert, interested student. 

As I came back from Cumming, I met one of my associates who 
had been up in Nebraska at a school. In order to get there, he had 
to drive some 20 or 30 miles over dirt roads. It was a high school 
with 100 students. In 1 room since last September, 6 boys have been 
sitting viewing a television screen and studying physics. That school 
had never had a physics teacher. Six boys alone every day, day after 
day, were intensely interested. They were doing fine, by the way. 
Because they did not have the film to play over again they rigged 
up a tape recorder and they tape-recorded the lectures so when ques- 
tions came up they could play the narrations back. They could hear 
what Professor White said on the screen. 

I say to you this is an inspiring demonstration of the potential 
inherent in devices like this, which can bring the highest level of 
instruction to people who otherwise just simply could not have been 
exposed to it. 

Here in a segment of the film I would like to show you is the sort 
of thing no teacher, whether he be the greatest physics teacher of 
which we have many, or whether he be the beginning teacher, could 
bring into the actual physics classroom. Here you will see water boil 
and freeze at the same time in a vacuum, which you could hardly 
produce in a classroom, and if you did, that view would be available, 
at most, to 2 or 3 students in the average classroom. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Mircuert. You may have observed, by the way, that we 
allowed to remain in the film many of the fluffs, you might call them, 
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that characterize the tight, compact, professional films you saw 
yesterday. 

The students who worked with Dr. White had to see him 162 days. 
We felt he had better be left as a human being and not be reduced to 
the status of an errorless robot. 

When we finished shooting these 162 films, we submitted them to 
Dr. White. The arrangement was that he alone, with his committee, 
would decide whether the films were accurate and whether they 
should be released. We found that he had made 452 mistakes. We 
reshot 452 sequences in this series. He made the observation as we 
did this shooting that he had probably been making most of these 
mistakes for most of his teaching carrier. This was the first time 
he had ever seen himself teach and ever recognized that he had been 
saying some things incorrectly or demonstrating some things 
improperly. 

Many teachers to whom I have told this story will nod. Most of 
us have the sense that we take for granted, if we could see ourselves, 
we would do it a different way. This is one of the virtues, perhaps, 
of giving a master teacher a second look at himself in the process 
of working. 

I suppose we could spend some time chatting about the technique 
of producing something like this. I will not bore you with them, 
except to suggest one interesting set of logistics. 

e ran 1.750.000 feet of color film through the cameras in pro- 
ducing this. I suspect it was the largest amount of 16-millimeter 
film ever exposed in a single project. 

There was the need to purchase for Dr. White 5 different suits and 
5 different neckties. Every time we had to reshoot a sequence it 
was necessary for him to put on his Wednesday necktie and his 
Wednesday coat, otherwise we would have had the horrible situation 
of his necktie fluctuating color, or his coat changing color in the 
middle of one of his lectures. 

As I say, today in some 400 classrooms several thousand students 
are learning physics in this fashion. Some of them are seeing it on 
eee Some of them are seeing it in the form of the original 

m. 

Physics teachers who work with those classes tell us that what 
Dr. White is doing for them is what they have always dreamed of 
having somebody do for them. He has become the master laboratory 
assistant. He saves them the drudgery of the early morning when 
they have to set up the equipment. He brings the equipment that is 
far beyond the range of facilities and resources. 

He gives them a chance to do an experiment over again, to set up 
this last experiment you saw, to do it twice in a classroom, to dea! 
with the slow learner who still has the capacity to understand if you 
can take the time to show him again, and maybe again. This is 
beyond the resources of the average teacher. 

Many of these teachers tell me they have learned a great deal 
about teaching physics by having a chance to watch a master teacher 
work for an entire term. 

Down at Forsyth High School I talked to John Rowan who 
teaches the physics course in which little Arthur Wright is a student. 
I asked him about his physics preparation. He is a football coach 
among other things. He has had one course in physics in college. 
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He told me his college physics teacher spoke with a heavy German 
accent, and he could not understand much of what he said. 

He said, in a sense, he was taking his first course in physics. 

Mr. Lanprum. Will Mr. Mitchell yield at this point ¢ 

Mr. Mircney. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think it would be good for the record to show 
just what the Forsyth school is. It is quite a coincidence that it is 
within 30 miles of my residence in the rural county of North Georgia. 
It is almost completely agricultural. The county does not have a 
railroad. Its population is about 15,000. The population of the 
county seat is about 2,000. 

The school is a consolidated high school which transports all of 
the high school from all sections of the county. This typical Amer- 
ican consolidated high school has the advantage of a great teacher 
such as we witnessed here to teach to an area where actually it 
would be nearly impossible to get one qualified to conduct the most 
elementary experiments or teach physics of any other science. Yet 
we see through this medium the opportunity for this young Wright 
child, in his early formative years of his life, impressions that are 
important. I know his family. I do not know the child. Who 
knows but what an Einstein might come out of some remote rural sec- 
tions of this country, just as much as they might come out from a 
penthouse in New York or from Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. 

I am delighted that you make reference to that school. I think 
it proves a very, very strong point. ae 

r. Mircuett. Thank you, sir. I assure you that my visit to 
Cumming last week was not in anticipation of my coming here. 

Mr. Lanprum. I did not know that you had ever been to Georgia, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Upauu. Mr. Chairman, I am far too interested in this demon- 
stration to interrupt except for a moment. Mr. Mitchell has told 
me that the Encyclopedia Britannica is distributing Dr. White’s 
series at half the cost. In other words, they are taking a loss on it. 

Some of us saw the same film in Hagerstown High School a couple 
of weeks ago. 

The color seems to most of us, to be more, far more, effective. What 
is the difference in price between the two? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. You would be interested, perhaps, in the economics 
of this. We are a free enterprise organization, and therefore, we 
must provide our own resources as a rule. Over the years we have 
provided them in a very frugal way. I have been with this organiza- 
tion for 5 years. When I got there 5 years ago, they succeeded, over 
the seeteding 25 years, in losing some $7 million. Things have 
improved since, I am happy to say, because the penetration of these 
materials is slowly increasing in the schools. 

A venture of this kind, involving some half million dollars in ex- 
rg roduction would be considerably beyond our resources. 

he Fund for the Advancement of Education suggested to us that 
they would put up a grant that would cover approximately half of the 
cost of this production. 

We suggested to them that we wanted no such grant on an outright 
basis, but that they set up a revolving fund, and that the first proceeds 
from these materials be returned to that fund to be reinvested in 
similar projects. 
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Indeed, as I mentioned to you yesterday, we are now getting into 
the production of a chemistry course down at the University of 
Florida and working with the MIT group on an advanced physics 
course on film. 

We also agreed that we would take the going price for classrooms 
films and:slash them in half. 

Some of you have had enough experience, I am sure, in the opera- 
tion of a business so that you know you normally cannot do that and 
survive. You certainly cannot do it in any aspect of instructional 
materials, whether it be maps, globes, textbooks, or films. Our feel- 
ing here was that this was not an enterprise that could be conducted 
plausibly for a profit; that the $50,000 that you would have to ask 
the school system in Georgia to pay to have Dr. White, is simply 
beyond any practical concept. So we arbitrarily cut the price in 
half. 

We deliver these films to the school system for $13,000 for 81 
hours of film. By the way, most of that represents laboratory costs. 

A color set of these films will cost about $25,000. 

The economics of this is a lot more attractive on a business basis 
than one would think. Here is a proof. The life of these films is 
about 10 years. Each teaches eight classes a day. As a matter of 
fact, in some schools, they are doing just that. Dr. White can teach 
at night. He can teach summer school. He can teach at junior 
college or the university. 

Where a group of schools pool their resources, it costs them $500 
for 4 years, at the end of which they pay nothing further, and he 
continues to teach physics for them. It would be hard to hire Harvey 
White to teach in your school for $500. Dr. White is getting $18,000 
a year at the University of California at Berkely. 

By the way, he took no increase in salary for teaching, but because 
we felt that this was the sort of thing one should encourage the master 
to do, we arranged to pay him a royalty. He would have got that if 
he had written a textbook. He derives a very small income from the 
distribution of these materials. 

That is the economics of this project. Even at $13,000, it is far be- 
yond the resources of the majority of schools. 

We have shown this virtually to no school system that does not re- 
spond with sharp interest, and what I would describe in many cases, 
as a passionate desire to begin to teach this way. 

We have had superintendents say to us, “I am in the isolated areas of 
Colorado. I could not get a physics teacher to come here and spend 
his year here, particularly at the rate scale we have for teachers in 
my State.” We hear this in Arkansas. We hear it in Mississippi. 
We hear it in Alabama, in Tennessee. We hear this in North and 
South Dakota, in Montana. 

There are not enough physics teachers in the first place. So we may 
be developing a sort of group of second-class citizens who go to schools 
where there are no sciences taught or where they are taught, be reas- 
signed general teachers or the track coach in a spare period. 

Admiral Strauss once said, and we have taken this very much to 
heart, that no American boy or girl, whether he be a potential Eistein, 
a Madame Curie, or a Steinmetz, can get in American high schools, 
indeed, in the average high school, a technical and scientific education 
of the kind given to a child ina Russian school. 
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We are challenging that statement with the production of these 
materials. This is essentially what you have seen here. This is a 
20th-century problem. You have seen, yesterday and today, a demon- 
stration of 20th-century instructional material resources. The inter- 
esting thing about them is that you do not have to tear the school 
buildings down and build new ones. You do not have to rewire, re- 
pipe, or do anything else in your schools. The resources already exist. 
You see the tools and dies for Harvey White’s course exist. Anybody 
who wants him to teach and has the resources to invite him to teach 
can now have him teach today, beginning in September, in any high 
school in the United States, to any group of students, wherever there 
is electricity, wherever the simple equipment that you have seen in 
this room, this projector, this screen, is. 

If we had not had this screen, you would have seen them on the 
wall. I myself have many times taken a bedsheet and put it over a 
bamboo pole and conducted a screening in a classroom or have taken 
a can of white paint and painted the back of the stage or one of the 
sets that they used in the high-school play. 

Mr. Extrorr. Mr. Mitchell, what would the equipment cost? 

Mr. Mircnety. It would vary, but nothing in this room, involving 
the projection of the films, would cost the schools in excess of $350. 
You can put that projector on a wheeled cart, as many schools do, and 
an 11-year-old boy ordinarily operates it in the majority of classrooms. 

Mr. Extiorr. You mean one of the students in the classroom 
operates it? 

Mr. Mrrcuett, Of course. In many schools, the youngsters take 
great pride in it. In fact, they get the (Ses as a projector operator. 

Mr. Lanprum. As a matter of fact, most schools are equipped with 
projecting equipment. 

Mr. Mircue.t. Yes. This is the great tragedy. The projector sits 
idle. Every hour it sits idle some resource is not used. We sometimes 
call it the forgotten instructional material resource. 

It grew out of the communications revolution that is part of our age 
that has penetrated into almost every crack and crevice of our life, our 
homes, the telephones we use, the television sets we see, the tape 
recorders we use. It has tremendous potential for our schools. 

Industry is far ahead. The United States Government bought more 
16-millimeter film last year than all of the schools in the United States 
put together. It is to this extent that we lag in the use of these 
materials. 

Mr. Upauti. Mr. Chairman, I have had this opinion. I think I ex- 
pressed it at Hagerstown the other day. I think when we are trying 
to do something about science and mathematics that this, in my 
opinion, is the most significant thing that I have seen anywhere in all 
of our studies toward doing something now. 

We can talk about long-run modification of our educational system, 
but this is something that is being done today in schools that have 
never had this. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Sir, I am glad to hear you say “now” because I have 
a son who is a freshman in school, 

Mr. Upatx. As one member, of the committee, I think the committee 
is greatly indebted to your organization, and I would like to say so. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say to the gentleman that some time 
ago aman whom I regard as a great educator and a very sensible man 
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brought this to my attention; I think he is a friend of some official 
of your company, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Mirceneyt. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. That is how this got started. Then I brought 
it to Mr. Elliott’s attention, and it sounded so good to Mr, Elliott. 
As a matter of fact, I think the State of North Carolina right now is 
working on a statewide setup of this type. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Mircuetz. Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of the fact that there 
are others to follow, and I have certainly used lavishly the time you 
have allowed me. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me say to the chairman that we will meet again 
this afternoon to hear the witnesses who have come here. 

If Mr. Mitchell has anything further to say, he may go right ahead. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. May I add only this? First, I have here a cross 
section of films, and you have lists of them. I would be delighted to 
show you any of those which now strike your fancy. I would like to 
suggest, further, that in legislation pending for your consideration, 
that you give serious consideration to the insertion of the phrase 
“audiovisual instructional materials and equipment,” wherever refer- 
ence is made to teaching materials and equipment. 

Certainly, if you have shared the attitude of many of those who have 
expressed themselves at this meeting, if these are valid effective in- 
structional materials, if they overcome the problems of verbalism, if 
they communicate effectively in a modern sense, if they are economical 
for teachers to use, such aid and encouragement as you can give to mak- 
ing them basic materials, to giving them their place in the spectrum of 
instructional materials from which our teachers can choose, is an im- 
portant kind of help. 

I would urge that some thought be given, and some serious considera- 
tion be given, ,to the use of that Janguage. 

I would further urge that some consideration be given to some 
sort of assistance on the part on the Federal Government to bring our 
schools up to date in their existing resources in audiovisual materials. 

As I suggested to you yesterday, we have spent a decade now, build- 
ing buildings, adjusting teachers’ salaries, draining the resources of 
many of our communities, and in those 10 years, they have lost valu- 
able opportunities to accumulate substantial resources in these mate- 
rials. 

I have no suggestion for you that any indefinite or extended match- 
ing program under which the Federal Government would be the source 
of audiovisual material for our schools be included in any legislation, 
but I would suggest to you that priming the pump at this time could 
be tremendously valuable ; that some short-term program which would 
provide resources now while my son is in school, while a generation of 
young people are about to go through our schools, would be a valuable 
service. 

I would like to close, first, by thanking you for the opportunity to 
come here and demonstrate these materials to you; and secondly, by 
saying to you: I listened a few weeks ago in New Haven on the campus 


S 
of Yale University, to Alan Waterman of the National Science Founda- 


tion. He appealed to the assembled press for advice on how to com- 
municate to the American public the full extent of the crisis we now 
face in science education in particular, and education in general. 
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My observation has been, that in holding meetings, public hearings 
of this committee, and bringing before you, and in this fashion in 
alerting the press and the American public to the full extent of our 
crises, you have performed a great service. As a private citizen and 
as a representative of those who produce instructional material in this 
audiovisual field, I would like to express to this committee my admira- 
tion and my heartfelt gratitude. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Mitchell, I failed to mention that we have 
with us Mr. Purks, who is from North Carolina. I believe he is the 
executive director of the Board on Higher Education. 

Having mentioned North Carolina, I think it is still more evidence 
of the fact that they are tremendously interested in this by virtue of 
his presence here. 

Mr. Mitchell, we have a few more minutes. Do you have something 
in a different course, something historical, perhaps ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Perhaps, the list in front of you, or the list I have 
here, could be drawn upon and you can suggest something. You saw 
the beginnings of the film on the Pilgrims. Would you like to see the 
History of the American Flag ? 

Chairman Barpen. What do you say, Mr. Elliott? What do you 
want? 

Mr. Exsorr. What about this picture on World War I, the docu- 
mentary film. 

Mr. Mircuet,. Fine. Suppose we show you the picture on World 
War I. 

Mr. Extiorr. Did you say it would take 20 minutes? 

Mr. Mrrcwet. It may be too long for you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think we will have time for that. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. If you would like to see a snake born and have its 
fangs milked, we can show that. 

Chairman Barven. I do not like any operations you perform on 
snakes, except killing them. 

Mr. MitcHeti. Would you like to see the picture on World War I? 

Mr. Extiorr. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. I would like to say, by the way, that all of the 
footage in this film was drawn from the National Archives. It sug- 
gests the great resources we do have in preserving our contemporary 
history and our traditions as they develop and emerge in our current 
society. We researched, literally, thousands of feet of film, and se- 
lected this material from the Archives which we thought, not in re- 
inacted form, but in documentary form, would serve to remind our 
young people of what happened to cause and develop the problems of 
World War I. 

This is an overview film, one in a series, and it is limited, as you 
will see, from its title, to those particular concepts which are described 
in the title. 

(Film shown.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. I certainly want to express 
the deep and heartfelt thanks of this committee for the wonderful 
presentation you have brought us, Mr. Mitchell, and to thank your 
assistants who have been so kind as to prepare and show us this pro- 
gram. 
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(Prepared statement referred to earlier in witness’ oral testimony, 
was subsequently furnished and follows:) 


Proposep AMENDMENTs TO §. 3187 anp H. R. 10381 Surmirrep sy Maurice B. 
MitcHELL, PREsIDENT, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


(Note: Proposed additions are in italic) 


1. Title I, section 103 (c): 

“The term ‘science teaching facilities’ means specialized equipment and instruc- 
tional materials (including audiovisual materials and equipment, and printed ma- 
terials other than textbooks) suitable for use in providing education in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or modern foreign languages.” 

(Audiovisual materials include motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, and record- 
ings. To eliminate any possible ambiguity, it is suggested that this specification 
of audiovisual materials be included either in the definition section of title I, or 
be set out in the reports when the bills are reported out by the committees to the 
Senate and the House.) 

2. Title V, part A, section 503 (a) (3): 

““(3) provides an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to interested persons local boards of education or other legally constituted 
local school authorities affected thereby with respect to each application for 
the approval of a project under this part; and”’ 

3. Title [X., section 903 (a) (1): 

**(1) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
title will be expended by the State educational agency, or granted by it 
to local boards of education or other subdivisions of the State for expenditure, 
to establish and maintain programs so that teachers of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages in the secondary schools of such State may 
be kept well informed with respect to advances of knowledge and current 
instructional methods, devices, audiovisual materials and equipment, and 
textbooks, in their teaching fields; * * *” 

4. Title X: 


“TITLE X—RESEARCH, AND EXPERIMENTATION AND ASSIST- 
ANCE IN MORE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, RADIO, 
MOTION PICTURES, AND RELATED MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES” 


5. Title X, part A, section 1002: 

“Sec. 1002. In carrying out the provisions of this part the Commissioner, 
through the Institute and in cooperation with the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, shall conduct, assist, and foster research and experimentation 
in the development and evaluation of projects involving television, radio, motion 
pictures and other audiovisual materials, and related media of communication, 
and in demonstrations of such media, which may prove of value to State and local 
educational agencies. * * *” 

6. Title X, part A, section 1003 (1): 

“(1) may make grants-in-aid, approved by the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, to public or nonprofit private agencies, organizs.tions, 
or individuals for projects of research, experimentation and demonstration 
referred to in section 1002;”’ 

7. Title X, part A, section 1003 (2): 

**(2) may enter into contracts, approved by the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, with public or private agencies, organizations, corpora- 
tions, groups, or individuals for projects of research, experimentation and 
demonstration referred to in section 1002; and’’ 

8. Title X, part B, section 1031 (change this part to read as follows:) 

“Sec. 1031. In order to obtain the maximum educational benefits from audio- 
visual materials and equipment, and make the educational benefits of such mate- 
rials and equipment more accessible to State and local educational agencies, for 
use in their elementary and secondary schools, and to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the Commissioner— 

““(1) shall, upon request, provide advice, counsel, and technical assistance 
to State and local educational sgencies and institutions of higher education 
undertaking to use television, radio, motion pictures, and other audiovisual 
materials, and related mediums of communication to increase the quality and 
depth and broaden the scope of their educational program; 
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“(2) shall prepare and publish an annual report on developments in the 
utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and related mediums of com- 
munication for educational purposes; and 

(3) shall make recommendations to the Congress with respect to addi- 
tional activities or legislation which may be required for the further develop- 
ment of the utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and other audio- 
visual materials, and related mediums of communication, for the improve- 
ment of instruction.” 

9. Title X, part C, section 1061 (e) (new subsection): 

‘““(e) Any member of the Advisory Council appointed under this Act is hereby 
exempted, with respect to such appointment, from the operation of sections 281, 
283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. 8. ©. 99).” 

10. Title X, part C, section 1063: 

“Sec. 1063. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $6;696,-000 
$1,000,000-for the fiscel year ending June 30, 1959, and the sum of $40-906.000 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and each of the four succeeding 
fisee] vesrs.”’ 

11. Title X, part D (new part): 


“Part D—ASSISTANCE TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 1066. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the sum of $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $30,000,000 in each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years, the sum of $20,000,000 in each of the next two succeeding fiscal 
years, and the sum of $10,000,000 in each of the next three succeeding fiscal years, 
for making payments to State educational agencies under this part. 


“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sro. 1067. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 1309, from the total funds 
appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to section 1066, the Commissioner shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to the total funds so 
appropriated as the product of— 

“(1) the school-age population of the State, and 

“(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under subsection (b) ), 

bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

“(b) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of (1) 
0.50 and (2) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school age 
for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental Uni.ed 
States, except that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be less than 0.25 or 
more than 0.75, and (B) the allotment ratio for the District of Columbia shall 
be 0.50. The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner between 
July 1 and August 31 of each even-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the incomes per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States for the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of Commerce, and such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1 
next succeeding such promulgation, except that the Commissioner shall promul- 
gate such percentages as soon as possible after the enactment of this part, and 
such promulgation shall be conclusive for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

“(c) For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) The term ‘child of school age’ means a member of the population 
between the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive. 

“(2) The term ‘continental United States’ does not include Alaska or the 
District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘income per child of school age’ for any State or for the 
continental United States means the total personal income for the State 
and the continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of 
children of school age in such State or in the continental United States, 
respectively. 

“(d) A State’s allotment under this part shall remain available for reser- 
vation of funds pursuant to section 1069 (b) for projects in such State until the 
end of the fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is made. 
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“STATE PLANS 


“Seo. 1068. (a) Any State which desires to receive payments under this part 
shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which meets the requirements of section 1303 (a) and— 

“(1) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under 
this part will be expended solely for projects, approved by the State edu- 
cational agency, for the acquisition of audiovisual instructional materials 
and equipment (including motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, and other visual 
aids, recordings, magnetic tapes and other auditory aids) for use in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; and 

“(2) provides an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to local boards of education or other subdivisions of the State af- 
fected thereby, with respect to each application for the approval of a proj- 
ect under this part. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Src. 1069. (a) Payments under this part shall be made to those State educa- 
tional agencies which administer plans approved under section 1068 and which 
furnish statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each 
such statement shall set forth one or more projects approved by the State edu- 
cational agency under the plan, the estimated cost of each such project, and 
the amount which the State educational agency desires to be paid for each such 
project out of the State’s allotment. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 1070, the Commissioner shall issue, to 
each State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with sub- 
section (a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each 
project included in the statement, the amount requested by the State educa- 
tional agency for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount 
so reserved upon request of the State educational agency and receipt of an 
amended statement from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not 
inconsistent with the other provisions of this part. The Commissioner shall 
pay the amount reserved to the State educational agency, upon certification by 
such agency that the financing of the remainder of the cost of the project has 
been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
the project for the acquisition of audiovisual instructional materials and equip- 
ment for which the amount was reserved. 

“(ce) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court for 


the district in which such project is located). 
“MATCHING PROVISIONS 


“Src. 1070. In each of the first five fiscal years provided for under this part, 
the State educational agency shall be required to provide 50 per centum of the 
total cost of its projects applied for under this part. In the sixth and seventh 
fiscal years, the State educational agency shall be required to provide 6624 per 
centum of the total cost of its projects applied for under this part, and in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth fiscal years, 85 per centum of such financing. In com- 
puting the per centum of financing of the projects provided by the State educa- 
tional agency, the Commissioner shall award appropriate credit to such agency 
for the total sums expended by the State and its political subdivisions for the 
salaries cf audiovisual specialists and the provision of enlarged audiovisual 
distribution facilities required to carry out such projects.” 

12. Title XIII, section 1303 (a) (6) (new subsection) : 

“(6) provide, in the case of a plan or project submitted under part A of title 
V or part D of title X, for reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing to 
local boards of education or other legally constituted local school authorities 
with respect to the selection of instructional materials and equipment.” 
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Mr. Extxiorr. The committee will meet at 2 p. m, this afternoon to 
hear the other witnesses who have not yet been heard. They are Dr. 
Lyle M. Spencer, president of Science Research Associates of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Marie R. Turner, superintendent of the Breathitt County, 
Ky. schools at Jackson. 

We will resume at 2 p. m. 

Thank you so much, Mr. Mitchell. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Exxiorr. Our first witness this afternoon is Dr. Lyle Spencer. 
Dr. Spencer is president of the Science Research Associates of Chicago. 

The Science Research Associates is a research publishing organiza- 
tion, and one of its major concerns is the development and improve- 
ment of psychological and educational evaluation measurements. 

The Science Research Associates developed and scored the 1957 Navy 
Academy entrance examinations, amtold. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are currently preparing tests for the Navy 
Officer Classification Battery, and will comidibot testing programs for 
the NROTC program and the United States Coast Guard selection 
program. 

It is my understanding also that the Science Research Associates has 
conducted a project for the National Science Foundation aimed at 
evaluating the effectiveness of the foundation’s summer institutes 

rogram. 

With that as a background, may I say to you, Dr. Spencer, that we 
are happy tohave you. We look forward to your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE M. SPENCER, PRESIDENT, SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Srencer. Essentially the company of which I am president, 
Science Research Associates, is heavily involved as an educational 
service organization, in a great many scholarships programs that are 
run throughout the country. 

The largest single program that we run is the national merit schol- 
orship program. We also run a number of other similar programs 
at the State and local level, such as the scholarship program in the 
State of Illinois, whereby $600,000 is being allocate for scholarships 
this year. That figure will step up to $1,200,000 next year, and eventu- 
ally to $2,400,000. 

We have had about 20 years of experience in this field, not only in 
scholarships and in all sorts of testing, but in the development and use 
of guidance materials and counseling materials in schools, counselor 
training programs, and so on. 

It seems that possibly our experience might be of some use to you 
in four areas. 

Mr. Perkins (presiding). Let me say to you, Doctor, that undoubt- 
edly your experience will be beneficial to the committee and I only 
regret that the full committee is not here to listen to your testimony. 
As busy as the members are on Friday, that is impossible. 

Mr. Spencer. The features that might be relevant in the several 
bills that you have read are: First, provisions for increasing the num- 
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ber of guidance counselors and improving their quality; second, the 
desirability of Federal support for guidance and testing programs, 

articularly from the seventh to the ninth-grade level; third, the 
jeairability of establishing Federal scholarships. 

Mr. Exxiorr (presiding). You may proceed. 

Mr. Srencer. I was speaking to the point, Mr. Elliott, of the areas 
in which possibly the experience of our research organization might 
be of use to the members of this committee. 

I mentioned that the first one is that we have had a great deal of 
experience in training guidance counselors and improving their qual- 
ity. Second, what might be done in the area of Federal support for 
guidance and testing programs; third, the desirability of establishing 
Federal scholarships; and fourth, we have completed a major study 
to the National Science Foundation on the evaluation of the utility of 
the summer training institutes to improve the quality in training of 
science and mathematics teachers, both at the high-school and college 
levels. 

The question is whether this sort of technique might profitably be 
expanded to other areas, with particular reference to training and the 
upgrading of guidance counselors. 

I do not think it is necessary, as Mr. Perkins suggested, to read this 
entire statement. I would like to put the statement in the record, if I 
may. I would like to, however, summarize very briefly our feelings 
on these four points. 

Of all the things that we feel might be the greatest help in salvaging 
the wasted talent among superior students, our general feeling is that 
whatever can be done to increase the number of guidance counselors 
in our schools and to improve their quality and training, would be the 
No. 1 thing that ought to be done. 

The second thing would be some sort of support for guidance and 
testing programs, at least in individual schools, going down at least 
as early as the seventh grade. 

We have a number of experimental projects underway right now 
whereby we hope that, in a few more years, we, and other groups in 
this field, will have developed our techniques enough so that this sort 
of program could go down to the fourth grade. 

This has a number of very interesting and possibly important 
results. 

For example, by the time children reach the fifth or sixth grades, 
arithmetic is already the Jeast popular subject in the school curricu- 
Jum. Almost every young child is avidly interested in science. 
Again, by the time they get into the fifth or sixth grade, a disturbing 
number of them have lost this interest. Almost every child is eager 
to learn to read, and again, before they reach the age of adolescence, 
there has been a diminishing interest for many children. 

We do not know enough about why this is, so far, and it is possible 
that some of the research studies now in process will have very im- 
portant results along that line. 

By the way, we have just received another major grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to work in cooperation with the 
North Central College and Secondary School Association, which is 
the accrediting agency for colleges and secondary schools in 19 Mid- 
western States, to set up pilot programs in 50 to 75 high schools dur- 
ing the next 2 years to see whether we may not be able to develop other 
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ways of identifying and motivating these bright students, particularly 
in schools that lack highly trained personnel and lack adequate money 
to do the things that might well be done. 

The third point is the desirability of establishing Federal scholar- 
ships. This is a matter that 1 have given a good deal of thought to, 
and, frankly, it has troubled me a lot because I am in favor of doing 
anything we can to increase the proportion of these 150,000 to 200,000 
bright young people coming out of school each year who do not now 
go to college. By this I mean the top 30 percent, roughly, of the stu- 
dents in terms of mental ability. 

For a long time, I was frankly in favor of Federal scholarships. 
As I have reexamined the data from our shop and other available 
studies in getting ready to come down here today, I think that I have 
essentially changed my view. The reason for this is that, while the 
objective of providing the Federal scholarships is to help bright young 
people who would not otherwise go to college to get there, 1 am afraid 
that the evidence is fairly convincing that this objective will not be 
achieved by the institution of Federal scholarships, unless it could be 
done on a scale enormously greater than anything that has been pro- 
posed up to the present time. 

For example, let us suppose that a program were to be instituted this 

year so that it could go into effect in the fall of 1959. There are now 
about 1,600,00 junior students, as I recall it, in our high schools. They 
are in the llth grade. Let us suppose that we were having a program 
of 40,000 scholarships per year. This would take into account the 
brightest 214 percent. 

Our general experience, and I outline this more in detail in my testi- 
mony, is that the experience in the national merit scholarship program 
and others is that something of the order of 95 percent of the top 2, 
3, or 4 percent of the bright students would go to college whether they 
had scholarships or not. 

On balance, I think that I would have to say that that money, which 
might be spent for scholarships at this time, would be better spent for 
other efforts in this area. 

I think, furthermore, that if we could develop a major program for 
the training of more and better guidance counselors, we could provide 
reasonable amounts of money for guidance and testing at early ages. 
I think we could take care of something of over half of this problem, 
because there is some pretty good evidence that if you get started with 
these children early enough and build in them the desire to go, many 
ways can be found to help them. 

Another thing that concerns me is the possibility that a Federal 
program would have the effect of inhibiting other scholarship pro- 
grams now in existence or that are under consideration. 

Mr. Extiorr. Before you get into that, Dr. Spencer, let me inter- 
rupt you. 

Mr. Srencer. Yes. 

Mr. Extiorr. A previous witness told us that he thought a guidance 
and counseling program, if established on a massive scale without a 
scholarship program to go with it, might be something in the nature 
of a hoax. He felt that scholarships and guidance and counseling sort 
of went together. I see that you do not agree with that appraisal of 
the situation. You apparently feel that guidance and counseling, by 
itself, might do some good. 
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Mr. Spencer. I am quite sure that it will do a lot of good. I might 
five you an example of this. 

I mentioned briefly in my testimony, and it is written up in more 
detail in a report called the Oklahoma Science Education Story, where 
a couple of years ago, we ran the first statewide talent hunt, I think, 
that had ever been conducted in the United States. We tested about 
65,000 high-school students in Oklahoma. They were the twelfth- 
graders. We followed them up the following fall to see how many 
of the bright children had actually gone to college. 

Of the brightest 100, I think 93 actually did go to college. Less than 
20 percent of the students had any scholarships or any loan help of any 
sort. 

When we increased the number to the brightest 400, as I recall, about 
316 actually started the next fall, and a good many of the other 84 
planned to go after they finished their military service or one or 
another kind of commitment. 

The general balance of information and evidence with which I am 
familiar, unfortunately, does not tend to support this point that a 
scholarship program at the Federal level is essential for the purposes 
that we intended. 

There is another point here that I think needs more examination and 
study than it has had up to the present time. 

If, again, we begin the group with which we are concerned, the 
brightest 30 percent, it begins to look increasingly to me as though 
the key problem is not with the top 1 or 2 or 3 percent. It is the group 
that is, let us say, the top quarter to the top 5 percent. Maybe this 
group in between. These people, unfortunately, are not the students 
that are going to win the scholarships. They are solid citizens. They 
have a major contribution to make. I think this is an area where the 
wastage is greatest. 

On balance, again, I have tended to conclude that the best thing we 
can do, in addition to the training of the counselors and the early 
identification and motivation programs, is in places where loan funds 
are not now available, setting up some sort of provisions so that they 
really do have the desire. If we can build the desire in them at an 
earlier age, they can get the money to go on. 

Of all the programs that have been suggested along this line, this 
one called college on the cuff that was suggested by Dr. Seymour 
Harris of Harvard is one that I think is quite an appealing idea along 
this line. 

That is point three. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Before you go to your next point, Doctor, might we 
not need a scholarship program, then, for that group that is a little 
less bright than the top 5 percent ? 

Mr. Srencer. I think this is possible. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Or the top 3 percent, I believe you said ? 

Mr. Spencer. I think this is possible. I do not think that we have 
really come to grips with this problem yet. You get yourself into a 
complicated problem. 

When we talk about scholarships, we usually talk about scholarships 
for the best. It takes quite a little different set here to say that we 
are not really going to give the scholarships to the best ones, we are 
going to give them to the next best ones, Exactly how this problem 
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is going to be solved, I am not entirely sure. I have considerable hopes 
that the study that we will be undertaking this summer and running 
through this next school year will provide us with some new, useful 
evidence along this line. 

I do feel that loan funds, from whatever source they might come, 
would likely be quite beneficial. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think that the loan funds should be adminis- 
tered by the States or by the colleges involved ? 

Mr. Spencer. This is quite a controversial point, and I am not sure 
that I really have the answer. You see, one of the problems that you 
get into is that colleges use both scholarships and loan funds as com- 
petitive devices to get students. There are enormous difference in the 
comparative pulling power of various institutions, 

I tats not dealt with the particular point sufficiently myself to feel 
that I have a very good judgment about it. 

Let me say one other thing about the scholarship program. I do 
not want to give the impression that I am opposed to scholarships 
because I am very much in favor of them. Two things have happened 
to me just in this last month that have been a little disquieting along 
this line. Two very large corporations in this country, both of whom 
now have large scholarship programs, have come to us and said that 
they felt, or they were beginning to feel, that the scholarship idea 
which is one of the things that they are quite sensitive about, or 
the public relations value of a scholarship program, that because 
so many other new programs are coming in, and particularly the 
likelihood of a Federal program, they were looking for other ideas 
in education that could replace the scholarship program they had in 
operation. 

There is a second thing. I have it secondhanded. I cannot vouch 
for this directly. I am told that many of the chief State school 
officers that have been working with groups in their own States to 
develop State scholarship programs are adopting a “wait and see” 
attitude to see whether the Federal Government does anything be- 
fore they decide to go ahead on their own. 

This is hearsay. I am not positive of this point. 

My fourth point that I wanted to make here was with regard to 
the possibility of taking the techniques that have been developed 
in the summer training institutes of the National Science Foundation 
and extending these first, to the training of guidance counselors and 
teachers who would like to have the background in this, and possibly 
to other curriculum areas. 

The results of our study were just overwhelmingly favorably in 
this regard. 

If we look at the real problem so far as the guidance counselors are 
concerned, we see that they are only about the equivalent of 11,000 
full-time guidance counselors in this country in our high schools, and 
many of them have as much training as they should have. I then 
wonder how we are going to get from this number to 35,000. This is 
probably a task that is going to take 10, maybe 20 years. 

I am very much impressed with what could be done in a relatively 
short time in the summer institutes. For example, last summer I 
think 4,750 science and mathematics teachers participated in these 
programs. This is out of a number of 130,000. Look what could 
occur in just a short itme, 2, 3, or 4 summers, if we applied the same 
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sort of procedures on a similar scale in the area of guidance counsel- 
ing. 

In many respects, this is just about the best large-scale idea I have 
run across in quite a while in ways of improving y the quality of our 
education and particularly in helen ping our bright people to get the 
kind of training that will tend to maximize their ability. 

I think those are the main points that I had to make, Mr. Elliott. 

I recognize that many of these are on quite controversial ground 
and that the evidence is not definite about them. This presents, es- 
sentially, our best guess at the present time. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. You have given us splendid testimony. What wor- 
ries me is that we solicit and obtain excellent testimony here for a 
year, and then we get in committee and try to resolve our differences 
and we just cannot agree. What would be your recommendation in 
connection with the 100, 00 capable high school students annually 
that are not financially able to go beyond the high school? Just con- 
sidering that one factor, what would you recommend that this com- 
mittee do? 

Mr. Spencer. I must say one thing as a preliminary to this. I have 
not been able to convince myself that there are 100,000 bright young 
people who really are unable to go to college. 

Mr. Perkins. Those are the figures, I think, that are available from 
the Government’s study. 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. It was the study of Education Beyond the High 
School that was just completed within the last year. 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Srencer. I frankly have some doubts about it, though. 

Mr. Perkins. Just assume that to be true. What would be your 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Srencer. Assuming that it is so? 

Mr. Perxins. Assuming that the White House study is correct. 

Mr. Spencer. I would like to start with these youngsters not later 
than the ninth grade. 

Mr. Perkins. We do not have time, I am afraid, for that. Here 
we have 100,000 high-school graduates. You have covered it pretty 
thoroughly by your testimony. They get through this year, and they 
would like to go to college, perhaps, and do not have the money. 
What should we do? Should we just forget about it, or should we do 
something about it ? 

Mr. Spencer. If we make the assumptions we are talking about— 
12th graders? 

Mr. Perxins. Yes. 

Mr. Spencer. And that we also assume that they definitely do not 
have the money to go, I would start with the point of why be publi- 
cizing the names of these youngsters. There are all sorts of sources 
from which funds of one kind or another can be obtained. I think 
one of the best illustrations of this is the publicizing of the near win- 
ners in the national merit scholarship program of these top 7,500 
students. About two-thirds of them did get some sort of aid. It was 
scholarship aid of one type or another. 
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This would be my first point. 

I would accompany it by a strong public relations program to see 
all the things that might be done in the local communities to obtain 
additional help of one sort or another for them. If there was not 
enough support at the local levels, I think the next thing I would go 
to is some sort of loan program so that these young people would 
have available the money that was essential for them to go to college. 

If over a period of time, this did not work, then I think that I would 
frankly want to reconsider the scholarship idea again. This is, in 
general, the last thing that I think that I would do, but I would cer- 
tainly not throw this out for all time. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, we appreciate your testimony very much. I 
am sure that the members of the committee and the public and the 
educators and the others who have an opportunity to read it from our 
printed hearings, will enjoy it also. 

Mr. Spencer. Thank you. 

(Statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LYLE M. SPENCER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name is Lyle M. 
Spencer. I greatly appreciate the invitation of Mr. Elliott to appear before 
this committee. 

I am president of Science Research Associates of Chicago, an educational 
service organization that conducts many scholarship programs, such as programs 
for the National Merit Scholarship Corp. and the Illinois Scholarship Commis- 
sion. In addition, our research group develops and publishes a wide variety 
of guidance materials, counselor-training materials, and all sorts of tests— 
ranging from kindergarten reading readiness tests to college admissions ex- 
aminations—used by thousands of schools throughout the country and by many 
business firms. 

Our experience in these fields goes back about 20 years. We would like to 
make any of our experience and information available to you that may prove 
relevant in considering bills H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381 on four main topics. 
These are: 

1. Provisions for increasing the number of guidance counselors and improv- 
ing their quality. 

2. The desirability of Federal support for guidance and testing programs. 

3. The desirability of establishing Federal scholarships. 

4. Evaluating the usefulness of the summer training institutes for science 
and mathematics teachers that are supported by the National Science Founda- 
tion. The reason why our research group possesses some competence in this 
last field is because we have just completed an extensive evaluation study of 
the summer institutes for NSF. I am including as an appendix to my testimony 
asummary of the findings of this study. 

One of SRA’s major interests for many years has been developing better 
methods and techniques of identifying intellectually superior students at an 
early age and motivating them to develop their potential abilities to the point 
where they can make the best use of their talents. 

Of all the programs proposed to reduce the talent wastage among young 
people in the United States, the spot at which we feel Federal funds could 
have the most useful effect is matching money to be spent to increase the 
number and improve the training of guidance counselors. As you already 
know, the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School re- 
cently estimated that there are only about the equivalent of 11,000 full-time 
counselors in our country’s 28,000 secondary schools, and only a very small 
number in junior high schools and elementary grades. Many of these 11,000 
lack adequate training. The minimum estimate for providing even reasonably 
adequate guidance facilities in our high schools would require something like 
85,000 counselors. 

Adequate training for a counselor usually requires at least 1 full year of 
full-time study and supervised experience beyond college graduation. A long- 
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term program is badly needed to increase materially the number of fully 
trained counselors. 

As an interim aid, however, we would very much like to see the extension 
of summer training institutes, such as are now provided by the National 
Science Foundation for science and math teachers, to guidance counselors. 
Almost 5,000 teachers were helped materially in the summer of 1957 by the 
NSF program. A similar program in the area of guidance counseling would 
have a much larger proportional impact. There would be little difficulty in 
recruiting able people into such a program from among interested classroom 
teachers. 

The second most important area where help is needed in our view is increasing 
the funds available for guidance and testing. The $1.25 supplement proposed by 
one of the bills, to be matched by the individual States, would be a good if modest 
start in this direction. As previous educators have testified before this committee, 
the critical problem in persuading able youngsters to go to college is to identify 
them at a sufficiently early age and help them get faced in the proper educational 
direction. The identification process should start not later than the ninth grade, 
and I would like to see it start at least as early as the seventh grade now. Ina 
few more years, as our identification techniques improve, I am hopeful that this 
process can start as early as the fourth grade. 

Some time ago we conducted the first statewide talent hunt ever run in the 
United States in the State of Oklahoma. This program clearly demonstrated the 
value of early identification programs. On a voluntary basis, more than 400 
Oklahoma high schools, enrolling in excess of 65,000 high school students in 
grades 9-12, participated in the program. The test scores on an extensive battery 
of educational development tests were made available not only to the teachers of 
the students, but to the students themselves and to their parents. In many cases, 
the motivating effects of this identification process were electric. 

Just as one example, for many hundreds of cases I could quote, was the ex- 
perience of a 15 year-old girl who had lived for many years in an Oklahoma 
orphanage. She turned out to be very bright on the tests, particularly on the 
mathematics and science sections. Dean McGee, the president of the Oklahoma 
Frontiers of Science Foundation, wrote her a congratulatory letter stating that 
she rated in the top 20 percent nationally on these tests. Elated by his letter, this 
little girl showed it to her aunt. A month later, delighted by the evidence that 
high quality brains existed in the family, the aunt and uncle adopted this girl, 
which they could have done just as easily at any time during the previous 10 
years. Needless to say, this bright girl is now planning to go to college. 

Of equal importance with early identification is the provision of adequate 
school guidance programs for bright youngsters. Many students literally do not 
know that they are bright, and neither they nor their parents understand the 
possibile career consequences of intellectual superiority. Even after the identi- 
fication process has occurred, not much good is usually accomplished unless ef- 
fective follow-up steps are taken. The most important single step is for the 
bright student to undertake a college preparatory course in high school, em- 
phasizing the hard core subjects that will provide the best possible preparation 
for later success in college. 

To quote again from our Oklahoma experience, the fall after the spring testing 
and identification process, and increase of nearly 23 percent was achieved in 
enrollments in these hard core subjects among students in the 400 participating 
high schools. The school population grew by only about 3 percent during this 
period so the dramatic increase must be attributed largely to the identification 
program and the guidance work by teachers and counselors that followed. 

Other studies have demonstrated that more than half of the superior young 
people not planning to go to college can be influenced in this direction with good 
identification programs followed up by adequate guidance counseling at a suf- 
ficiently early age. Much of this counseling can be done on a group basis provid- 
ing that adequate guidance materials can be made availble to the students in these 
classes. Our research group is starting this week, in cooperation with the North 
Central College and Secondary School Association, with research funds provided 
by the Carnegie Corporation, on a new pilot study in about 50 high schools, to 
find better ways of identifying and motivating superior students. We hope 
that the methods develeped will soon prove useful in schools across the country 
that lack highly trained teachers and counseling personnel. 

On both the proposals to train counselors and provide funds for testing and 
guidance, I believe that special attention should be paid to the special problems 
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of our small high schools, which make up more than half the high schools in the 
United States. Most schools with fewer than 300 students enrolled presently 
lack facilities for testing, counseling, and guiding students. A number of in- 
genious suggestions have been developed in recent years about ways in which 
these services could be brought to schools on a part-time or traveling basis, some- 
what in the way that traveling libraries are now being made available in many 
rural sections of the country. 

The third proposal regarding Federal scholarships is one that has troubled 
me a great deal. Because our oragnization runs scores of these programs, we 
have a direct interest in this matter. 

As you know, the interest in Federal scholarship programs runs back more 
than 150 years. So far as I know, Thomas Jefferson was the first man to sug- 
gest the idea back in about 1800, and John Quincy Adams was also enthusiastic 
about this possibility. 

I am generally in favor of almost anything that will help us reduce materially 
the 150,000 to 200,000 of our brightest young people who now fail to go to college 
each year. By superior students I refer in general to the top 30 percent of our 
young people in the college-going age, who have roughly the mental ability of 
the average person who now graduates from college. 

In the minds of most people, the best way to persuade these bright youngsters 
to go to college is to provide them with scholarships of one type or another. 
But our experience with these programs demonstrates quite conclusively that, 
desirable as the objective is, it is not likely to be achieved in any substantial way 
by a Federal scholarship program. 

As I believe others have previously testified before your committee, the results 
of the national merit scholarship program, one of the programs that our organi- 
zation is currently conducting, indicate that at least 95 percent of the top 7,5 
students identified by the NMS tests would have gone to college even though 
they had not received a scholarship. 

In our Oklahoma talent search, the results pointed to a similar conclusion. Of 
the 100 top-scoring 12th graders throughout the State, 93 actually went to college 
the following fall. Of the top 400, 316 went the following fall, and many of the 
other 84 expected to go later, after they had finished their military service or 
other obstacles had been cleared away. Interestingly, in the Oklahoma experi- 
ment, the vast majority of these students had no scholarship assistance of any 
kind. 

The general conclusion I have reached somewhat reluctantly after reexamin- 
ing our own experience and that of other research groups in the field is that most 
of the real wastage of talent does not occur among the brightest 1 or 2 percent— 
those who usually win the scholarship. It is much more likely to be found among 
the students who, while not being at the very apex of the intellectual pyramid, 
are somewhere in the upper 20 to 30 percent—the solid citizens who are highly 
capable but not outstandingly brilliant. Scholarship programs, even very large 
ones, are still not large enough to reach most of the students in this group. 

I am aware that the next few years are especially critical ones from the 
talent wastage viewpoint. It is clear now that our country made a major mis- 
take during World War II when its brightest students who intended to become 
scientists were not deferred from military service to continue their studies. At 
least 19,0000 scientists at the doctor of philosophy level are now irrevocably 
lost to our country because of this national policy mistake which, incidentally, 
was not repeated in England, Germany, or even Russia. 

Because the young people now in college or soon to matriculate are “depres- 
sion babies” when the birthrate of the country was abnormally low, we must do 
everything we can in the next 5 years to identify the brightest of this rela- 
tively small group and encourage them in every possible way. 

Over a period of years, the rising American living standard, plus better guid- 
ance, will largely solve this difficulty. Our immediate problem is, therefore, a 
temporary one. 

I tend to feel, however, that money spent on the training of guidance coun- 
selors and for student guidance and testing will have much larger effects in 
Salvaging talent than the providing of direct scholarships. Additionally, Fed- 
eral scholarships would tend, I fear, to preempt the scholarship field, and would 
discourage many State and local governments that are now actively considering 
the inauguration of scholarship programs or have already started them. The 
same point is also true for business corporations and all sorts of civic and com- 
munity groups that are interested in providing scholarships. 
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Although various studies have seemingly shown that about half of the 
bright young people who are not now going to college give financial reasons 
for their decisions, I suspect that the real problem is largely motivational. Lack 
of finances is an easy verbal excuse to cover a variety of deeper and more im- 
portant reasons for dropping out of school. 

The core of the problem, I have concluded, is motivational. And the motiva- 
tion to go to college can best be stimulated through some of the channels I have 
previously mentioned. For the remaining cases where there is true financial 
need, I would rather see the establishment of financial loan programs, such 
as the college-on-the-cuff idea suggested by Dr. Seymour Harris, the distin- 
guished economist from Harvard University. And money now tentatively ear- 
marked for scholarships would, I think, be much more usefully spent on the 
training of counselors and for early testing and guidance programs. 

Finally I would like to say just a word, in addition to my prepared state- 
ment, about the summer training institutes of the National Science Founda- 
tion, a project which I understand comes within the authority of this com- 
mittee. 

The SRA evaluation study showed clearly that the summer institutes have 
Served as an effective, if still minor, catalyst in scientific education, especially 
at the high school level. The institutes’ strongest apparent benefit has been 
that of bringing participating teachers up to date in their knowledge of recent 
scientific advances. 

The study showed that the institntes have been of almost equal value as 
a professional stimulant, arousing in teachers a renewed enthusiasm for their 
subjects. They were also found to have been of considerable practical value in 
providing the participants with entirely new teaching techniques. 

The summer institutes have also been of considerable benefit to the college and 
universities who sponsored them, the study found. From special new courses 
developed for use in the institute themselves, many of these institutions have 
gone on to make and to plan changes in their own regular teacher-training 
curriculums that will be of increased help to high school science and mathe- 
matics teachers. 

In summary, this program has already had considerable educational impact. 
It comes close, in my opinion, to being a breakthrough educational idea. I would 
like to see it extended to the improvement of teaching quality in all areas of the 
high-school curriculum, as well as down into the elementary grades. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness this afternoon is Mrs. Marie R. 
Turner, superintendent of the Breathitt County schools at Jackson, 
Ky. : 

I am going to yield to my good friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. Carl Perkins, to introduce Mrs. Turner. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Turner is no stranger to the committee. In fact, she appeared 
here at our first school construction hearings in 1952. I think she is 
one of the outstanding school superintendents of the country and has 
always made a contribution. She has been very much interested in 
school construction throughout the years and knows the problems of 
youngsters, for she has been serving in her present capacity for ap- 
proximately a quarter of a century now. 

The committee will be glad to hear you, Mrs. Turner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE R. TURNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE BREATHITT COUNTY SCHOOLS, JACKSON, KY. 


Mr. Turner. Congressman Perkins, Mr. Chairman, I deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before you in the interest of legislation 
dealing with the question of our great and strong Nation giving assur- 
ance that no student of ability will be denied an opportunity for 
higher education. Also, that provisions be made to enable our teach- 
ers to enrich their knowledge of the subject matter which they teach. 
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We all know that 12 years of education is not enough for most 
of our people in this complex world of today. We realize that all 
education faces new challenges in this age of anxiety. Scientific 
achievements, growing populations, et cetera, have helped to create 
these challenges and to make it imperative that our Nation provide 
for increased opportunities to our young people for more education 
and better training. Our Nation is constantly demanding better- 
trained citizens. 

Only a few years back nuclear energy and television were dreams 
of the future and, today, they play an important part in our daily 
lives. Our world today is so different from even 25 years ago. These 
rapid changes bring us face to face with the fact that education 
and education, alone, is the key to understanding and mastering 
this world. 

Gentlemen, for years I have watched the undeveloped brains of 
some of our finest young people wash down the river like erosion of 
our soil, because of the lack of financial aid for higher education. 

Breathitt County, like other mountain counties, is a poor county; 
in fact, it is unclassified when it comes to agriculture, mining, or 
industry, but we can be classified as one of the richest counties in 
America’s greatest asset—her children. 

To prove my point, in one of our small elementary schools we have 
nine sets of twins, and you have the picture. These children are all 
from very poor families. Cordus Phnom. a school janitor, has 8 
children including 2 sets of twins. What does the future hold for 
these twins and other children like them? Two of them already have 
meres a desire to become doctors, 1 a scientist, and 4 would like 
to become teachers. 

Many of our young people have startling beauty and this out- 
ward charm is matched in many cases by brilliant natural ability. 
Here is Breathitt’s greatest asset—her finest potential for contributing 
to the welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I interrupt you right there, Mrs. Turner? Do 
you have copies of your statement ¢ 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr, I am agreeing with everything you have to say, and 
I am not one of those people who think we can settle this problem 
with a public-relations program. 

Mrs. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Of course you cannot. The idea of dealing with 
the problem that affects America by going around to a few indi- 
viduals and companies and clubs and urging them to send these 
bright children to school who otherwise have no opportunity to go, 
is to my way of thinking, just as impractical an approach as could 
be made to the problem. 

Mrs. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying that for 27 years, 
and that is why I am here. 

Mr. Exsazorr. How many of these children whose pictures you have 
given me here who are as bright as a pin down there in the hills of 
Kentucky and who should, by right, have an er to have an 
education, have been able to go through the public relations method ¢ 

Mrs. Turner. Not a single one. I want to go back to the summer 
school program that they have been talking about for scientists. For 
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4 years we have been trying to get our science teacher qualified to go 
to a summer school on a scholarship, but he did not have enough 
training in science to meet their qualifications to enter the summer 
school. So I have to disagree with the previous speaker. 

Are we losing some of our best minds? Is Breathitt County and 
the Nation making the most use of the youths that are being graduated 
from high schools? May I repeat, one of the greatest riches of 
Breathitt County is her young people. These are youths that both 
the Nation and the State need. They are needed to become teachers, 
scientists, doctors; they are needed to build a stronger State, and a 
more powerful country. They are neded, if we are to maintain our 
place in the sun. 

Before these young people can fill the needs of our country, they 
must have training Bayoat the high-school level. They must have 
advanced education which is expensive and, therefore, impossible for 
most of our students. 

Out of our senior class of 137 students, less than a fourth come from 
families who can afford to give them a college education, and not all 
of these families will have a great enough appreciation of the value 
of a higher education to plan or to sacrifice for it. This, plus the fact 
that fortune doesn’t always bestow her favors on the families with the 
most intelligent children, adds up to a great loss of one of our richest 
natural resources. 

Both the National and State Governments have agencies that deal 
with the conservation of wildlife, forests, water, et cetera. Why not 
an agency for the conservation of brains? Congressmen, in Ken- 
tucky we have several programs beyond the high-school level. We 
have numerous part-time scholarships. Still we are losing practically 
two-thirds of our high-school graduates. In 1956 only 7,079 high- 
school graduates out of 22,575 entered college. Why? 

Russia doesn’t allow the economic level of the family to stand in the 
way of higher education for her brighter students. Even backward 
Mexico culls out—through tests at different grade levels—the intelli- 
gent boys and girls and gives them a higher education, regardless of 
the financial standing of the parents. 

It seems that America may well be losing her richest resource, 
because she is failing to educate many of her best minds simply be- 
cause they lack the necessary funds for an education. If other coun- 
tries can afford to foot the bill for higher education, then it seems that 
America must also afford it. 

In the latter part of May our high school will graduate 137 seniors. 
What will become of them? Some few will go on to college. Most of 
the students who go to college will enter teacher training, since there 
is a small teachers college in our town. A few will return to the farm, 
but two-thirds of the class will leave the State and go north to take 
jobs in shops and factories. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you there. A lot of them who have 
gone forth are coming home these days, are they not ? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir; plenty of them. We had 16 children walk 
into our 1-room school last week because of the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are having the same experience in my district. 

Mrs. Turner. To the recent high school graduate the wages offered 
by these jobs will look good, but their lack of training will forbid any 
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sort of advancement to them. Thus many fine and capable minds will 
have settled into mediocre ruts that require little, if any, of the intelli- 
gence of the graduate. 

In our county—and we are a typical mountain county—there is 
little chance for the bright boy or girl who lacks sufficient funds to 
obtain a higher education. The junior college in town will extend 
credit to those few who want teacher training. A small private college 
in the State opens its doors to some of the better girl students, but to be 
eligible, these girls must either be orphans or from broken homes. 

Another college will give a few full workshops to the highest rank- 
ing students in the class. And then there is our star basketball player 
who will be able to choose from the 30 or more offers that he has from 
colleges and universities that would like him to wear their colors. 

The universities and colleges are clamoring for Don who is 6 feet 
6 inches and a high school wonder on the hardwood. They send him 
invitations to visit their schools and they pay his way so that these 
visits can be possible. Don is poor; he is the son of a mountain dirt 
farmer and a basketball scholarship will be his only means of getting 
a higher education. 

Even with all of these offers to select from, Don may not go on to 
college for he is just an average student with almost no ambition at all. 
He does not have the drive nor the intelligence to become a coach; in 
short, Don has nothing to offer except a few exciting moments on the 
basketball floor. 

The colleges and universities, however, are eager to have Don. Don 
has a brother who will also graduate in May. Billy is a better student 
than Don; he ranks in the middle of the class; is a mainstay in the boys’ 
chorus, and he could do well in college. But Billy’s father will not 
have the money to send him to college and, since he doesn’t play basket- 
ball, the universities aren’t interested in him. 

In the upper third of the class there is Jim—a bright, alert boy who 
has taken all the science, math, and language that our high school has 
to offer. He can’t play ball, and he doesn’t have any money, but he 
will probably go to college anyway. He’ll go to school a semester 
and then he will have to drop out to work until he earns enough for 
another session of college. He'll go to the teachers college because it 
is cheap and it is close to his home. He has the capabilities to enter 
the field of science, but he cannot afford the expensive training that 
this would require. 

Jim cannot afford to enter the field of science, but in today’s world 
our Government cannot afford for him not to enter it. In Russia and 
even in Mexico his counterpart—Ivan or Pablo—will enter the field 
of science and, if they cannot afford the required costs, their govern- 
ment can. 

Could our Government perhaps loan Jim the money that he would 
need in order to continue his education? If Ivan and Pablo are to 
become scientists, then it is necessary for Jim to become one. Jim’s 
becoming a scientist, or a doctor, or a teacher would get a high rate 
of interest on the money that the Government had invested in him. 

Two or three years ago our graduating class saw the science and 
citizenship awards accepted by an eager, alert, young girl. She had 
all the qualities and attributes of the patient, methodical scientist; 
she had a dream—to someday assist or lead in medical research. She 
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had no money and no way to go to college, except to work, which she 
did. The laboratory must wait for her skills and talents. 

So far I have only been concerned with providing opportunities for 
our best minds, but in the middle of the class there are many fine minds 
and talents that our Nation also needs. In addition to the profes- 
sions, we need specialized training instead of college degrees, but often 
even this training is out of reach for so many of our students. 

The Government might select students who are capable and place 
them in technical schools where the cost of their education would be 
covered by loans, scholarships, or salaries for on-the-job training. 
The training of more technicians would go far toward relieving the 
acute shortage of college-trained scientists, engineers, nurses, and other 
professional categories. 

Tests could be given to every graduating class, in order to determine 
which students should have Selene training and which should have 
technical training. 

The boy, who states a desire to enter the field of medicine and whose 
tests show that his aptitude and intelligence justify this desire, might 
be educated at Government expense. Thus, his education would be 
paid for with the single stipulation that he, in turn, give the Govern- 
ment 3 years of his practice when he finishes his training. 

In this way, the Government could save many doctors who would 
otherwise be lost for the lack of funds, and there would always be a 
supply of young doctors to be assigned to remote areas where doctors 
are so badly needed. This same plan could apply to the other profes- 
sions. 

With Government aid the States could extend public education be- 
yond the 12th grade. Two years of college might be provided at public 
expense to those seniors who rank high on the college entrance exami- 
nations. After these 2 years, the Government might find it practicable 
to foot the bill so that top rankers might complete their education. 

This spring will the line of seniors who receives their diplomas 
march away to jobs that could be held by people with a lesser degree of 
intelligence, or will they be given a chance to go on and be developed 
to their fullest ? 

It seems that the Government cannot afford to fail to help them 
further their education. Ivan, Pablo, and Chang will be educated, 
regardless of personal finances, and Jim is going to have to compete 
with them for our place in the sun. If Ivan, Pablo, and Chang are 
better equipped, then our boy may not havea chance. But he will have 
a chance, if our Government does not lose its best minds. 

Someone has said: 

The most critical bottleneck to the expansion and improvement of education in 
our great Nation is the mounting shortage of excellent teachers. Unless enough 
of the Nation’s ablest manpower is reinvested in the educational enterprise, its 
human resources will remain undeveloped and specialized manpower shortages 
in every field will compound. 

The Federal Government of the United States cannot afford to fail 
to make provisions for more and better trained teachers. We cannot 
afford to consume the seed corn needed for future harvests. 

The teacher situation in eastern Kentucky where the birth rate and 
unemployment are extremely high is most serious. Teachers are 
poorly qualified. Their education has been received in piecemeal ; that 
1s, they teach school 9 months and take a few correspondence courses, 
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then to summer school, and then back to teaching. After years and 
years of teaching, they finally get a degree. During this long period 
how many brilliant young minds have gradually floated down the 
stream—lost in crime and idleness in a Nation which is so capable of 
leading the world in the conservation of young brains. 

Many school buildings are old, dilapidated, and unsafe, but there 
are no funds for better ones. We sincerely believe that overcrowded 
classrooms and unsuitable buildings help to contribute to the erosion 
of great brainpower which our country cannot afford to lose. 

yentlemen, we could go on and on, but the thought comes that when 
Thomas Gray wrote of his beloved hill country in England that 
“many a flower is born to blush unseen and waste its sweetness on 
the desert air,” we believe that the was including the sometimes 
latent, often lost, talent which never is developed like the youth of 
our eastern Kentucky hills who lack only money—not ability, not 
courage, not perserverance, not brains. 

Society and the Nation need the abilities of these youths. The 

uickest way to realize their fullest accomplishments will be to assist 
them with college training. We who work with them feel this is 
a wise and sound investment—as wise as any defense plan and as 
sound as the United States Government Bond. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Turner, I want to say to you that out of nearly 
200 witnesses that we have had here in these recent months on this 
subject, that your testimony, in my judgment, is just about the best 
that we have had. 

Mrs. Turner. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiotr. It comes right from somebody who works in the vine- 
yard day after day with this problem as you do and who knows 
what they are talking about ae who knows that it cannot be solved 
by these promotional ideas; that people who have said that there 
is no problem and that if there is, it can be solved by some means 
that has not much merit and no substance to it. 

I think you and I agree that our Nation cannot much longer afford 
to let the door of opportunity close in the face of these boys and girls. 
It cannot, like these boys and girls that you describe in Kentucky. 
I will say to you that they are the same in north Alabama, the area 
I am familiar with. I suspect that all of the States in the Union 
are in an area such as you described. 

If we had a real good scholarship program and a good loan pro- 
gram and a good work-study program such as you have recommended 
here, we would be doing something toward getting on the way toward 
a solution of this problem. 

Mrs. Turner. I think you would, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not know how you can expect parents of chil- 
dren who work an average of 2 days a week, year in and year out, 
to save enough money to send their children to college. That is the 
situation in many parts of this country of ours where work is slack 
or scarce and people really have no opportunity to save. The average 
income of the people that I represent in the Congress here, is about 
$700 per person. 

Mrs. Turner. That is about right. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. When I hear people say that if those people were eager 
to send their children to school, they could save enough money to do 
so, Iam appened at the ignorance that some exhibit. Then they come 
in here with an idea that we give them a tax exemption and that this 
will cure everything. I do not know how on earth a tax exemption is 
worth anything to a fellow whose average income is probably below 
the amount required to pay income tax. 

Mr. Turner. I agree with you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. There are a lot of people around the country saying 
that this is the solution to the problem. I am glad that you are not 
in that group. 

I recognize the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. Mir. Chairman, Mrs. Turner has put her finger on the 
problem, and I know the committee appreciates the down-to-earth ex- 
amples showing the need for legislation. 

I want to concur in the statement of the chairman without any 
apices, Mrs. Turner. 

have one question, and it does concern this committee. How much 
migration have we had back home, so to speak, in recent months, of 
the schoolchildren ¢ 

Mrs. Turner. In our county we have had practically 100 children 
come back in our schools that are already overcrowded. 

Mr. Perxrns. That has been since the first of the year? 

Mr. Turner. Since the first of the year. Their parents have come 
back. It is getting serious. 

Mr. Perxtns. I wish the full committee could have heard your illus- 
trations today, Mrs. Turner. I am certainly glad you came. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mrs. Turner. 

That concludes our hearings for today. Our schedule calls for 
us to meet again at 10 a.m., Monday morning. 

Our witnesses will be Congressman Keating, Mr. Shrewsbury, and 
Dr. Anne Hyer of the NEA. 

We will be looking forward to hearing them on Monday. 

(Thereupon, the Roaving recessed at 3:30 p. m., to reconvene on 
Monday, March 31, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecrAL EpucaTIoN 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucarTIon, 
MMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
429, House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott, presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on Special Education): Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representative Wier. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Charles M. 
Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel ; 
Bob McCard, professional staff member; Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator; and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special 
Education). 

Mr. Extiorr. The two subcommittees hearing the matters pending 
will be in order. 

Our first witness today is the gentleman from New York, Mr. Ken- 
neth Keating, who represents the 38th District of New York. Mr. 
Keating is the author of a bill pending before the subcommittee, H. R. 
11261, which would establish a scholarship loan fund to enable quali- 
fied high school graduates in financial need to receive a college 
education. 

A copy of Mr. Keating’s statement is in the hands of the members 
of the aimee and with that as a background, you may proceed. 

I will say to the gentleman, you may proceed in any manner you 
see fit. We are happy to have you here, and appreciate your consid- 
eration in coming to give us some benefit of your extensive knowledge 
on this subject. 

Mr. Keatrina. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may have permission, I would like to ask that Mr. David Pro- 
vost of my office, who is one of the fellows of the American Political 
Science Foundation, sit here with me because he knows a good deal 
about this subject and has done a lot of research on it. There might 
be questions that he might help me on. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Without objection, he may do so. 

Weare happy to have you here, Mr. Provost. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DAVID PROVOST 


Mr. Keratrne. I am happy to be here, and I thank the committee for 
this opportunity to appear before you. 

The vast interest that has been manifested in the investigations of 
this subcommittee is indicative of the concern of Congress and of the 
American people generally in the state of this Nation’s schools. It is 
a healthy sign, for as one educator put it, the American people will 
get the type of schools they deserve. Poor interest will lead to poor 
schools. High interest will mean better schools. 

The place of the scientist, both physical and social, in our society is 
the subject of growing interest and concern. Original thought gave 
us the Constitution. It gave us the cotton gin, the airplane, 1 radio and 
television, and a host of other social and tec ‘hnological benefits. We 
perhaps have become too complacent in our superiority, too smug 
in our success. By overestimating our own strengths, we have danger- 
ously underestimated the potential of other peoples. 

Much of the present concern is plainly the result of that bolt across 
the blue called sputnik. With sudden and startling impact the defi- 
ciencies of our educational system were brought “into focus. For 
some time responsible men and women have been warning us that our 
system was too soft; that it made no adequate provision for the excep- 
tional student, that glorification of the mediocre had become a char- 
acteristic trait of American schools. 

What sputnik and muttnik have done for many is to place the 
problem in a new perspective. Instead of a nagging, ‘somewhat annoy- 
ing, impression, it has become a case of deep concern for our national 
survival. Not only can’t Johnny read, he can’t add either. I was 
quite frankly shocked to read the statement of a prominent MIT pro- 
fessor to the effect the students entering that institution—students 
that constitute the cream of high-school graduates—cannot read, can- 
not write, and many cannot even recite the alphabet. 

The question you and I are concerned with today is at the college 
level. My own bill—H. R. 11261—is directed at making it possible 
for more of our highly qualified, highly intelligent young people to 
secure a college education. But this is, as I see it, a two-pronged prob- 
lem. Simply putting more students in college won’t solve it if, as in 
the case with many at MIT, they are deficient in the essentials of a 
sound education. 

I do not want to single out MIT, which is a distinguished institu- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The task of our institutions of higher learning has been made doubly 
great by forcing them to provide remedial English courses, in effect 
making them do the job our high schools and junior highs should 
be doing. 

In the rash of reappraisal of the last few months, mountains of 
statistics have been adduced to show the extent to which our schools 
have been failing to produce the scientists and engineers needed to 
face up to the Soviet challenge. It is clear our youth are not taking 
the “meat and potatoes” courses. Instead they have taken full advan- 
tage of the broad elective prerogatives of modern education to become 
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roficient in boy’s foods, ceramics, and life’s problems. Now, without 
Susman the worth of preparing food palatable to young men or 
the value of pretty vases or telling lonely teen-agers how to get a 
date, there might be some inclination to question the relative merits 
of these items of knowledge when compared to the old-fashioned 
readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic. 

These are problems for study. They are problems that must be 
faced up to squarely, without any mystical mumbo-jumbo about rich- 
ness or growth. But let me stress that in this area the predominant 
role must be that of the parent and the community. The spotlight 
which this committee has thrown on the cracks in our education is of 
great importance, but the Federal Government cannot and should 
not dictate to the schools what they must teach. I have my own views; 
Tam sure you all have yours. 

If there is any meaning to the term so often used these days of 
“democratic education,” it is that the schools should reflect the ex- 

ressed desires of the people as a whole. Perhaps that is where we 
hive failed, by not making our own felings known. This deficiency 
can be corrected through such meetings as these and through panels 
and articles fully airing this whole broad area that is education. 

I come now to the second prong of the two-pronged problem I men- 
tioned earlier. That is the serious roadblock that has prevented so 
many really qualified students from getting past the college gates. By 
this time I am sure you are full of facts and figures up to the ears. 
There is no need for me to add tothem. The plain facts are that col- 
lege costs are zooming and we are making the ivy-covered walls bar- 
riers rather than gateways to better living. 

The consensus of responsible surveys, so far as I can find them, in- 
dicates about 200,000 of our best high school students are not going 
on past graduation. Of these about half show no real interest in con- 
tinuing their education. But every year we lose 100,000 topflight 
minds for no better reason than a lack of money. The college gates are 
barred by the dollar sign. This is an incredible waste; a waste we 
can ill afford in this day of all-out competition for the minds of men. 

You have had two solutions proposed to you in the course of these 
hearings, the scholarship and the loan. My own belief is that the loan 
approach is the one most likely to yield sound results. There are 
several reasons for this belief. 

i. The loan teaches the young man or woman responsibility. At 
the same time his mind is being trained, his or her character is being 
strengthened. Iam reminded of an old Chinese proverb. Give a boy 
and a pig all they want and you will end up with a good pig and a bad 
boy. Education that comes too easy is not usually as productive as one 
a student earns himself. In fact, it has been said the root of our diffi- 
culties in education lies in the current penchant for making things 
easy. 

2. Our need lies in training fine minds. The obvious advantage of 
a loan program lies in the fact that those who apply for benefits under 
it will be dedicated students, students really desirous of obtaining an 
education, not simply of avoiding work or the Army for another 4 
years. A loan program, by its very nature, is directed toward the 
serious student, the student who is willing to make sacrifices in the ex- 
pectation of future returns. 
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I think our experience with the GI loan provisions bears out that 
same principle. 

3. A program of loans is fiscally sound. It involves no loss to the 
Federal Government, for in the long run these funds will be repaid. 
The records of testimony before this committee clearly indicates the 
integrity of these young men and women and the high percentage of 
repayment they have maintained over the years. pony private 
groups, such as the Strong foundation, can attest to this high measure 
of student integrity. Of course, beyond this is the fact that obtaining 
a college education usually means a higher income for the graduate 
with a resultant higher tax return to the Government. Any way you 
look at it we just can’t lose. 

4. A loan program will not have an appreciable effect on existing 
systems of aid. Many leading educators and others responsible for 
the many fine student-aid programs operating today have said in- 
stituting a Federal scholarship program will virtually put them out 
of the field. Why, after all, should they drain their resources if 
Uncle Sam will put up the money instead? A loan program is de- 
signed to supplement, not to supplant, existing aid systems. 

I do not claim this is the whole answer to our present crisis in educa- 
tion. It is obvious we need more and better teachers, more and better 
schools, and perhaps most of all we need more and better informed 
interest in the education our children are receiving. We have no 
more right to complain about poor schools when we show no interest 
in them than the man who complains about politics and bad Govern- 
ment policies who doesn’t vote. These are things that must lie with 
the people in their local communities. They are dependent upon what 
Dr. Teller calls a climate of opinion responsive to these needs. 

I do believe, however, that there is an area where the Federal Gov- 
ernment can act appropriately. By making funds available on a loan 
basis we will be removing the obstacles facing so many of our brightest 
young men and women in their quest for knowledge while at the same 
time leaving undisturbed the worthwhile efforts now being undertaken 
by private agencies. 

My bill, of course, I understand, is not going to be reported out by 
this committee in its present form, but provisions from it might well 
be incorporated in an omnibus bill. This bill, by providing a minimum 
of 100,000 loans, in the fourth year of its operation, will go a long way 
toward opening to our needy but highly qualified young men and 
women those gates now barred by empty pocketbooks. 

I want to commend the committee for the diligence with which you 
have attacked this complex and disturbing problem. I am by no means 
irrevocably wedded to every feature of the bill I put in the hopper. 
I do hope, however, that when you report out legislation to meet this 
critical situation, it will include provisions for a substantial loan 
program. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

I want to say to you that I agree with the main premise of your 
statement, that a system of loans should be a very integral, important, 
and substantial part of any bill that we bring out. 

I am wondering also, since we are trying, as you say well put it, 
in the words of Dr. Teller, to create a “better climate for learning in 
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this country,” whether it might not be good, as a prize, to offer a few 
scholarships proportionately. Nobody has, in proportion, proposed 
any more than a few because there are some 27,000 high schools in 
America, and if you offered one scholarship per high school you would 
have 27,000. Many have thought that a relatively few scholarships 
awarded as prizes, so to speak, to good students might be the sort of 
an inspirational situation that would fit beautifully into the climate 
of learning to which you referred. 

Would you care to express yourself further with regard to that? 

Mr. Keatine. Perhapsthat isso. I certainly would not say I would 
be opposed to that at this moment. What I have been trying to get 
across is my preference for a loan program as the principal source of 
funds to permit our talented young people to attend college who cannot 
otherwise do so. 

I would think one of the features for you to consider in that would 
be whether there would be a feeling among these young people, “Are 
you here on a scholarship or on a loan?” which might possibly create 
some rivalry between the students on that basis. I am not sure that 
is all to the bad. I had not thought of it in that frame of reference, 
but I certainly would not be opposed, as I think of it now, to such 
a plan as that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have, in this bill, a title also that pertains to work- 
study programs. It provides that X dollars will be appropriated to 
be matched by institutions participating in the program; the total 
funds to be used to provide work-study opportunities for worthy stu- 
dents in the institutions that participate in the program. 

In other words, it is an extension of the idea of a fellow working his 
way through college, or at least working a part of his expenses. We 
had some experience, as the gentleman knows, with that type of pro- 
gram, or a program roughly similar to that, in the NYA scholarships 
that the Government eeevided a few years ago. 

However, the concept behind the proposal before the committee 
now is that this program be based upon a very careful planning of the 
work opportunities provided by the institution, so that as much prac- 
tical and constructive work might come out of it as possible. 

Does the gentleman have any comment on that as one facet of a 
program to encourage this climate of learning of which he so well 
speaks 

i Keatina. I have not studied the bill to which you refer, or 
the title that you have now mentioned. What would it be proposed 
that the Federal Government do in connection with such a program ? 
Iam not clear on that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Federal Government would match dollars within 
the limits of the appropriations with the institutions participating in 
the program, and then these total funds would be used for a construc- 
tive work program for the students to do while enrolled in the institu- 
tion. Jt is contemplated that nothing more would be done than that 
a plan be worked out by the institution along the lines of which it 
would spend these moneys for what it is hoped would be constructive 
work. 

Further, the provision says that where possible the work is to be 
done within the field that the student might be studying. 

To boil it down, the thought was that of a student who is taking a 
major in chemistry, we will say, that something be worked out along 
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the lines of chemical experiments that he might work with and earn so 
much money per hour or day or week that he worked, to be used to aid 
him to get through college. 

Mr. Keartine. I do not know that I would warm up too much to 
what we would normally call work programs. Of course, a great many 
young college people work now and get jobs. I suppose the theory 
behind it is that some work by such a person in the chemical field 
would be of more value in his training than if he were washing dishes 
or waiting on tables, or something of that kind. I would want to 
think about that. 

We all know of some pretty fine people in all walks of life that 
have worked their own way through college and have done it with 
some real hard work, and I think ; appreciate their education more. 

I would be a little afraid of a program like that, for fear it would 
result in creating work which you and I would not really look upon 

as work. It also involves, I should think, a consider able degree of 
Federal supervision if the Federal Government was going to ‘put up 
the money, which was something I personally would want to keep 
away from as far as possible. 

I realize that any time the Federal Government puts up money 
there is going to be a degree of supervision, but I would like to keep 
that at a minimum. I have not studied the plan that you mentioned. 
I am interested in it, and will do so. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I am sorry I have not been able to study your bill in 
greater detail, Mr. Keating. As I read it hurriedly, it provides for 
about $250 million in the course of the next 4 years. 

Mr. Keatrnc. Yes; 4 years, 

Mrs. Green. Do you put any limitation on the amount that any one 
student might borrow? Do you recommend any limitation? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes; $1,000. 

Mrs. Green. Is there a limit that any student could borrow? 

Mr, Keatine. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I notice on page 5 that you say, “Any students who 
hold a high-school diploma shall be eligible,” and then in paragraph 
(c) you say that those evidencing a high degree of aptitude and finan- 
cial need shall be given preference. 

Do you recommend a testing program, and do you also reconmend 
a means test ¢ 

Mr. Keating. I recommend setting up a State commission to select 
individuals to receive the loans. This contemplates the setting up of 
such a commission in each of the States. 

Mrs. Green. Then you would leave it to the commission to work out 
any testing program that they want ? 

Mr. Keatrtne. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Do you recommend a means test ? 

Mr. Keatine. Only as the commission might find one desir able. I 
would leave that to the State commission. That is all in pursuance of 
my basic philosophy, which is to leave as much as possible in the hands 
of the States and localities of the actual details of the problem. 

Mr. Provosr. If I may interject here, I think with regard to a loan 
program, actually the people that will be applying for those loans 
will have a need for them. You do not go out and borrow money, 
no matter how low the interest rate is, unless you need it. 
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People earning $10,000, $15,000, $25,000 a year are not going to 
encourage their young people to go into a loan program when they 
could finance it themselves. So I think a need is, generally, going to 
be found in these cases. You might not with a scholarship program. 

Mrs. Green. There might be that difference. 

I was talking to the administrator of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Association. He told me he had received an application from 
a child whose father had an income of $28,000 a year. So what I might 
consider a great need perhaps someone else might not. 

Mr. Keatine. We would agree on the need be absent there. 

Mrs. Green. I notice on your statement, on page 5, that you say: 

Many leading educators and others responsible for the many fine student-aid 
programs operating today have said instituting a Federal scholarship program 
will virtually put them out of the field. Why, after all, should they drain their 
resources if Uncle Sam will put up the money instead? 

Why wouldn’t that be equally true of a loan program ? 

Mr. Keratine. There are some who contend in the loan field, and I 
have heard the contention made, that there are funds available now 
for loans and that there is no need for a loan program. 

I understand there are some institutions which have loan programs 
which are not completely used today, but that is the exception, as near 
as I can find out, rather than the rule. 

The president of Harvard has stated that it is not true; there is a 
great excess of demand there over the supply of loan funds, and that 
almost all of the colleges that he knows of are in the same category. 

There is also this fact, that oftentimes those loan funds in the col- 
leges are limited to certain categories of people, redheaded girls or 
second-generation Armenians, or some particular category of people 
that the donor who set up the fund was particularly interested in. 

i think the statement there is more applicable to a scholarship fund 
than to a loan fund, but it is a contention made in opposition to both 
programs. 

Mrs. Green. I think most of the testimony before the committee has 

shown that the scholarships, by and large, are used up. There is a 
greater demand for them than the number of scholarships available, 
with the exception of a large number of $25 scholarships which, when 
it comes right down to it, would not help a youngster go through col- 
lege. However, there is a tremendous demand for scholarships of a 
larger amount. 
« My point, Mr. Keating, was that you say if we institute a Federal 
scholarship program it will drain the present resources of scholarship 
programs; why wouldn’t a Federal loan program also dry up other 
loan programs, either at the State level or private institutions or corpo- 
rations,andsoon? I donot see the difference between the two. 

Mr. Kratine. It would, though, to this degree: That if the interest 
rate on the Federal loan program were made much lower than the 
private institutions that now have loan funds, it might have that effect. 

I have in mind this bill which, as a suggestion, makes the interest 
rate not more than 1 percent above the average rate which the Govern- 
ment has to pay for money in borrowing, itself. I think that is going 
to allow these private loan institutions to be competitive with the 
Federal Government. I would not want to see them interfered with, 
because I think this Strong Foundation with which you may be 
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familiar, here in Washington, has done a magnificent job in loaning 
funds to young people to go through college, with a fine record of re- 
payment. I would not want to interfere with the continuation of such 
an organization. 

Mrs. Green. Unless I was absent when the testimony was given, I 
do not recall educators or responsible organizations who have objected 
to the scholarship program on the basis that it would put them out 
of business. I think that even if this is true, it would be valuable to 
the committee, and I wonder if you could furnish it to us. 

Mr. Keatrne. I think it is a minority of them. I do not think that 
it represents a majority viewpoint as regards the scholarship pro- 
gram. I did not mean to imply that. I meant that that contention 
has been made by some people in the field. It has been made per- 
sonally to me by one educator who I am sure does not want to have his 
name used here. That contention has been made. 

I do not mean to say that I endorse it. 

Mrs. Green. You do not object, then, to the scholarship program 
on that basis? 

Mr. Keatrne. No, not on that basis; no, I do not. 

Mrs. Green. I was thinking of the National Institutes of Health. 
We have gone into medical research, and it certainly has not in any 
way, it seems to me, detracted from the public support of cancer drives 
and heart drives, and so on. 

Mr. Keatrne. I think it may have actually stimulated the interest. 

Mrs. Green. That is right. 

I am wondering if the scholarship program might not do the same. 
I am in agreement with a great deal of what you state, but I am a little 
bit concerned about what you say on page 2. I wonder if we sometimes 
generalize about the poor eee of education and take the exception 
and say that this is true of all of them. 

I clipped out an article in either yesterday’s or today’s paper, but 
I left it home, about the number of honor students and Phi Beta Kap- 
pas and the ones in high schools in honor societies. They equal the 
number of students turned out in Russia in the graduate schools. So 
we have a very large number of students who are really doing an 
exceptional job. 

The thing that concerns me, since sputnik es ecially, is the tendency 
to pick out one Johnny who can’t read or who can’t write, and they 
say that this reflects all of American education. 

Mr. Keatrne. I think there is much to what you say. I think we do 
hear extremist talk now particularly. I think they are apt to make 
the pendulum swing pretty far one way when they are caught up short 
in the other direction. 

I certainly did not mean in any way to condemn our educational 
system, in any wholesale way. 

What I think is the old and new approaches to education should go 
hand in hand. What I meant to imply as objecting to was the pre- 
occupation with what might be called methodology in education today 
to the detriment of a solid grounding in fundamentals. I think, per- 
haps, there has been less emphasis placed upon fundamentals in edu- 
cation, as I would consider them, than should have been in the past, and 
too much emphasis on some of these sidelines that are good, but they 
are not as essential to turning out an educated person. 
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Mrs. Green. This would not be true, by and large, of education. 
These would be isolated cases ¢ 

Mr. Kratine. No; it would not be true by and large, but I think 
there is a fairly widespread tendency of stressing subjects and meth- 
ods of teaching which I am inclined to take some issue with. However, 
I do it with a certain amount of diffidence because I am not an educa- 
tor. My experience consists of 1 year of teaching school, so I do not 
consider that I am an expert on the subject. I taught Latin and Greek. 
You cannot even get Greek in most schools now, and Latin is on a 
declining basis. I can be forgiven if I still think that Latin and Greek 
are pretty good subjects. 

Mrs. GREEN. I am in agreement with you. 

I think our challenge is to make our schools better, but I personally 
am amazed at the tremendous job we have done over the last 20 years, 
especially with the tremendous number of students who are enrolled, 
the very low salaries we have been willing to pay the teachers, the pro- 
fessors in our schools, the penurious way in which we have treated 
education in general in not supplying the classrooms and equipment 
that we need. 

So I take my hat off to the educators for the tremendously amazing 
job they have done, with the obstacles that have been put up in front 
of them. 

Thank you hee? Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you, Mr. Keating. Your testimony has been 
very fine and very helpful, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Keatine. Iam very happy to be here. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I am sorry I missed you. 

Mr. Keatine. I will be very glad to furnish the gentleman from 
Massachusetts with a copy of my testimony, and will consider it a very 
high honor, bearing the respect which I do for him, if he would read 
it carefully. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Charles Schuller, president- 
elect of the department of audiovisual instruction of the National 
Education Association. Dr. Schuller is a professor of education at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Accompanying Dr. Schuller is Dr. Anna Hyer, executive secretary 
of the department of audiovisual instruction of the NEA. Also ac- 
companying Dr. Schuller is Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, administrative 
assistant to the superintendent of the Arlington public schools, and 
Dr. Harold E. Wigren, board of directors, department of audiovisual 
instruction. 

The members of the subcommittee have been provided with a copy 
of your statement, entitled “Need for Audiovisual Materials and 
Equipment.” 

You may proceed, Dr. Schuller, in any manner that you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. SCHULLER, PRESIDENT-ELECT, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY, EAST LANSING, MICH.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ANNA L. HYER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION ; JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
SUPERINTENDENT, ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS; AND DR. 
HAROLD E. WIGREN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Scuutzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With the committee’s permission, I would like to dispense with the 
complete reading of this statement since you have it before you, and 
I would like to highlight a few of the important points and leave 
such time for discussion as you may wish. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman may proceed in any manner he de- 
sires, and without objection, following his oral statement, his com- 
plete statement will be made a part of the record. 

Before you start, it has been called to my attention that we have 
as guests of the committee this morning a group of high-school stu- 
dents from Albert Lea, Minn. I want to say that this committee is 
very happy to have you boys and girls and your sponsor or teachers, 
whoever may accompany you. 

I had the privilege last fall of driving through your town, and I 
think that country is mighty pretty. 

Mr. Scuuuier. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 

Our department of audiovisual instruction of the NEA is an organi- 
zation of some 3,200 persons who are primarily county and State 
audiovisual directors, specialists in the audiovisual field in higher 
education institutions and in State departments of education. 

Our interest, pure and simple, is to help improve the instruction 
going on in the public schools and in colleges and universities. 

The term “audiovisual,” as 1 am sure has been brought out in testi- 
mony here from time to time, refers to such modern teaching tools as 
motion pictures, television, film strips, slides, magnetic tape record- 
ings, and the like. 

Bill H. R. 10381, to which I shall now direct my remarks specifically, 
is basically a sound and highly commendable bill, in our judgment. 
Its contents clearly indicate the careful thought which has been given 
to some of the key problems in education and to some of the solutions 
or means by which Congress can assist in their solution. We are 
strongly in favor of this bill, as a whole. 

I should like to direct my remarks specifically, however, to those 
sections of the bill which relate to instructional materials and facilities. 

The committee, I am sure, has been addressed many times with re- 
spect to the real advantages of audiovisual materials in instruction. 
We have, for example, at the present time a film service in a complete 
course in physics which is being tested in some 130 schools in Wis- 
consin. Television has been used successfully in the teaching of 
mathematics and many other subjects. Magnetic tape recorders and 
visual materials are markedly successful in the biodern foreign-lan- 


guage program. 
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If the committee does not happen to be familiar with it, I would 
strongly recommend the committee looking at a report on the modern 
language program at Wayne University and SHAPE, Supreme Head- 
quarters in Europe; the copies of this report which we have brought 
along describe in detail the great benefits to be derived through the use 
of magnetic tape recorders and other devices. 

Also, if the committee is interested, I have several research charts 
showing in some detail the fact that we know and have known for 30 
years or more, the tremendous informational advantage to be gained 
from the use of motion pictures in instruction. 

To make these tools of instruction available to schools, however, we 
have a basic problem in most schools of money. As an example, the 
cost of these films I have referred to in the physics series are $13,500 
in black and white, and $25,000 in color. There are 162 of them. Be- 
cause of the cost, much of the equipment and materials now available 
in such form is concentrated in the wealthier school districts in the 
larger cities and in some States. 

It means often that children in one part of the country or one part 
of the State are denied the opportunity of the advantage of these 
materials, whereas some others can get it. 

H. R. 10381 would authorize expenditure of funds for teaching 
facilities. In order to insure that audiovisual materials and equip- 
ment will be provided for, I would like to recommend that the defini- 
tive language in the bill, at page 7, line 24, and page 8, lines 1 to 3, be 
clarified to include specifically a mention of audiovisual materials and 
equipment. 

I feel that to provide for the purchase of audiovisual materials, 
equipment, and facilities, we need rather substantial sums in the 
amount of $10 million on a matching quota basis for the first year, $20 
million for the second, and $30 million for the third. 

If the appropriations which are already indicated in the bill for 
science teaching facilities would not cover these expenditures, I would 
urge that the authorized appropriations be increased. 

Many of the modern visual and auditory instructional devices re- 
quire special building facilities. For example, conduits and antenna 
installations for television, electrical outlets and circuits for tape 
recorders, and room-darkening devices for the screening of projected 
visuals such as motion pictures. 

H. R. 10381 includes in the term “acquisition” the “alteration of 
existing buildings and equipping new buildings and existing build- 
ings.” If the definition as worded on page 8, lines 4 to 7, would not 
be interpreted to cover such expenditures as cited above, I would like 
to recommend that the definition be expanded to do so. I do so 
simply because without, for example, light control in schools, it is a 
waste of time to talk about projection. 

Mr. Extrorr. Do you, Dr, Schuller, have recommended language to 
accomplish the suggestion that you are making now ¢ 

Mr. Scuutter. I have not written it in so many words, sir, but shall 
be glad to do so, if desired. 

Mr. Exxitorr. I would like to have it for the record. 

Mr. Scuutter. Yes. 
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(The information to be supplied follows:) 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotrT: I submit specific wording to accomplish the 
inclusion of alterations for audiovisual purposes in paragraph (c) on pages 7 
and 8. I would suggest that paragraph (c) be made to read: 

“(c) The term ‘science teaching facilities’ means specialized equipment, in- 
cluding audiovisual materials and equipment and printed materials other than 
textbooks, suitable for use in providing education in science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, or modern foreign language.” (Italic words are additions.) 

If the above words are added to the definition of “science teaching facilities,” 
I believe that this will take care of paragraph (d) on page 8 which defines 
“acquisition” in terms of “science teaching facilities.” 

If, however, the committee does not decide upon the suggested additional 


wording in paragraph (c), I would then suggest that paragraph (d) be reworded 
as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘acquisition’ used in conjunction with ‘science teaching facili- 
ties’ includes the alteration of existing buildings and equipping new buildings 
and existing buildings, whether or not altered. ‘Alteration and equipping’ in- 
eludes the provision of appropriate light control, electrical circuits, conduits, 
antennae installations and ventilation facilities for audiovisual purposes.” 

If you will bear with me on one other point not included in my testimony, 
I am increasingly concerned that higher institutions of learning where teachers 
are prepared should participate in the financial assistance to be provided under 
titles V and X. At present no more than 30 of some 1,000 institutions preparing 
teachers are adequately equipped or staffed so as to provide effective instruc- 
tions in audiovisual materials and methods. This situation is due in substan- 
tial masure to the cost of necessary audiovisual materials and equipment. 

Should the definition of “science teaching facilities’ be amended in para- 
graph (c) on pages 7 and 8 as suggested above, part B of title V will provide 
the needed assistance and encouragement. If not, additional provision to that 
end should be made. 


If needed and desired, I should be happy to propose specific wording for 
such an additional provision for the committee’s consideration. 
Sincerely, 


Cuas. F. SCHULLER, 
President-elect, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, NEA. 

Mr. Scuutter. The quality of education is even more dependent 
upon the quantity and quality of the teaching staff than on the teach- 
ing facilities. The chairman of the subcommittee is to be commended 
for including in H. R. 10381 appropriations for summer school and 
extension courses for teachers. Likewise, I would like to endorse the 
provision supporting science, mathematics, and modern foreign-lan- 
guage consultants. 

Wise leadership is essential in keeping teachers informed with re- 
spect to current instructional methods, devices, and materials. 

I would recommend, however, in light of the important role played 
by new media in education, that educational consultants in communi- 
cations media be added in title IX. Audiovisual and television con- 
sultants have an important contribution to make to improved science, 
mathematics, and modern language instruction. 

I might add it seems to me also in this connection that the word 
“demonstration” should be added to the title, “Research and Experi- 
mentation” now appearing in part A, title X, page 52, and in other 
appropriate places throughout part A, title X. 

Many educators have expressed a need for regional demonstration 
centers where teachers could see the latest materials and techniques in 
use. Such demonstration centers would be invaluable as inservice 
education agencies for teachers, as well as serving as research centers. 

I would like to endorse the request for the establishment of an insti- 
tute for research and experimentation in new educational media and 
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an advisory council on new educational media, as set up in H. R. 
10381. I particularly like the fact that all new media are included, 
for each has a distinctive contribution to make to education. 

In my judgment, part B of title X, pages 54-55, holds less promise 
for direct and lasting benefits to education than do other parts of the 
bill. There are several reasons for this opinion. ‘ 

The first is that the task of acquiring, abstracting rearranging, 
organizing, and cataloging the vast amount of audiovisual materials 

produced for noneducational ak ew is a tremendous and costly one 
in terms of the possible benefits to be derived. Technical and legal 
roblems involving copyrights and contractual arrangements would 
be extensive. Further, it would probably take several years before 
any substantial volume of materials could be made available. 

Secondly, there would be considerable question as to the local edu- 
cational value of units created at the national level. This feature of 
the bill would likewise appear to risk serious objections on the ques- 
tion of undue Federal influence on education. 

Instructional materials are best used when created to fulfill curricu- 
lum needs, and curriculum needs, as the committee well knows, are 
generally established at the State and at the local levels. 

Thirdly, there is ample production capacity in private industry and, 
potentially, in the schools and higher institutions of learning to pro- 
vide the film, film strips, slides, and other instructional materials 
required for a strong educational program. 

The problem is one of providing funds for their acquisition, dis- 
tribution, and effective use. 

On the other hand, I would emphasize also that there is very real 
value in the intent of part B of title X. I believe, however, that this 
excellent intent could be accomplished more readily and effectively by 
a simpler alternative. This would be to assign to the United States 
Office of Education the responsibilities of an implementing agency 
so that films, television programs, and other instructional materials, 
judged by educators to be valuable, could be more readily cleared 
and acquired from their sources by State, regional, and local educa- 
tional agencies for use in the schools. 

In summary, it seems very strong to us in the department of audio- 
visual instruction, and I would say certainly other segments of the 
field of education, that the way to better bole very definitely, in 
one sense, lies in the provision of those sharp, modern tools of in- 
struction, so that teachers can make the most of their abilities and so 
that pupils can benefit from them. 

Involved in promoting the greater use of the newer tools is the 
problem of securing funds to (1) acquire the needed materials and 
equipment, (2) make necessary building installations and alterations, 
(3) train teachers in the use of the newer media and methods—lL 
would certainly underscore this as a major need—(4) increase the 
number of media consultants, and (5) extend research, experimenta- 
tion, and demonstration. 

I believe that the committee can and will make an important con- 
tribution to the solution of these problems when it reports its education 
bill. I hope that the few suggested changes in H. R. 10381 will be 
considered. 

My statement has been limited to contents on the audiovisual fea- 
tures of this bill simply because this is my area of specialization. It 
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is not to imply that I am not and we are not also concerned with other 
pending education bills. 

I favor bills to raise teachers’ salaries, to provide school buildings, 
and the King-Jenkins bill to permit an equitable tax deduction for 
the expense of further education. 

Thank you very much for your time and attention. I shall be most 
pleased to answer any questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to commend and congratulate you on this very 
clear statement, Dr. Schuller. It is the kind of information that is 
very helpful to the committee because it is specific and is pointed 
toward specific provisions of the bill. 

You say on page 3, and I quote: 

As an example, the cost of the 162 films in this physics series is $25,000 in 
color, and $13,500 in black and white. 

Is that the same set of Pee films that were referred to by the 


witness for the Encyclopedia Britannica films the other day ? 
Mr. Scuuuter. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Excerpts of those films were shown us here in the 
committee room last week. 

Maybe this question should more properly have been directed to the 
ye who manufacture the films than to you, but I am wondering 
if these companies may be gotten down as that series of films is dupli- 
cated over and over. 

Is there any chance that those costs may be lower than the figures 
quoted here, or is that a rockbottom cost for that film series ? 

Mr. Scuutier. Actually, sir, if that cost had to recapture the pro- 
duction costs it would have to be approximately three times this high. 
The reason that this is what we call print cost, which merely means 
the cost of the materials and processing is that foundation funds 
finance the production of this series on an experimental basis. So I 
question that the cost of it can be much lower since it is now only 
actually materials and laboratory costs for making these copies. 

A normal film is only 10 minutes in length, in black and white, and 
costs $50 to $55, $60 in many cases. The physics series has 162 films 
of 30 minutes each. The ordinary unit is 10 minutes. In color, it 
would cost twice this amount, or $120 for 10 minutes. Here we have 
30 minutes, which would mean in black and white a minimum of $150 
per film, or $300 in color at commercial rates. 

Thus, if you multiply 162 times either one of these figures you see 
that the actual cost for them at the present time is considerably below 
this amount. 

Mr. Exuiorr. To boil it down, what school districts would have to 
do would be to combine together so as to use this film on a rotating 
basis ? 

Mr. Scuvtter. That is very feasible, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And, then, secondly, we would have to provide that 
the moneys used for scientific equipment be available for use to equip 
buildings to show these audiovisual materials and to buy projectors 
and film. 

Mr. Wigren. May I say something? 

In a system as large as ours, Houston, Tex., where we have 160 
schools and some 5,000 teachers, one print of a film is hardly enough. 
It is not enough at all, and we constantly face the problem of turning 
down teachers’ requests for materials. These are fopiciatete requests. 
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They need a film for a specific purpose for a specific time, and yet 
over 50 percent of the requests that come to our department have to be 
turned down because we simply do not have enough. This is a factor, 
I think, that we need to think about also, that multiple prints are 
necessary. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Hyer, do you have anything that you would like 
to add ? 

Miss Hyer. I do not. 

I think you mentioned the exact wording on which we would amend 
the bill. I think we could leave that with you, if you would like for 
us to. I think that could be handled as an insert in the definition as 
it now appears. 

Mr. Exusorr. Dr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no further statement to make, other than to 
back the statements that have been presented to your committee as 
such, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Would you object to a law that would have the 
Federal Government turn back to the cities and towns throughout 
the country a certain percentage of the income tax to pay for these 
things ¢ 

Mr. Scuutuer. I do not know that I am qualified to answer that, 
Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. NicHotson. You are qualified to say what we need in the schools. 
We have to pay for them. Where are we going to get the money, un- 
less the Federal Government, if they want to have something to do 
with the schools, appropriate a certain amount and send it back to 
the cities and towns that run the schoolhouses ? 

Mr. Scuvutier. What I meant by saying that is that I am not quali- 
fied to say what the best source of income is. I suspect, in effect, this 
would have a possible imbalance on the financial ability because those 
sections of the country which are now less able to finance a good edu- 
cational program would, under this proposal, be receiving less than 
anyone cles By the same token, those who are best able to finance an 
educational program would undoubtedly be receiving the most re- 
turn. This, I think, is probably not as equitable as the com: .ittee 
would like to see it. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I am afraid that that does not answer my question. 
We are less able to pay right now in the Federal Government. The 
answer to that is we are spending about $7 billion for interest on 
what we owe. The cities and towns are not in that kind of shape at 
all. Maybe some cannot afford to educate the children. I do not 
know where they are. I haven’t seen it where I live, and we get a 
pretty good educational system, I think. I know they get it in my 
State, anyway. 

When I vote for something, I want to know where the money is 
coming from. Of course, you can argue that you cannot sacrifice 
education, and I do not think we do sacrifice it. Most every city and 
town of Massachusetts spends at least a third, at the very least, of 
all the money that is appropriated to run the State, which is pretty 
good when you get $350,000 out of a million. 

Our tax rate in the last 20 years has gone from around an average 
of 85 up to about 70, doubled. We find it extremely difficult to keep 
abreast of the times and to put up these schools, 
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Mr. Scuutter. I suspect, Mr. Nicholson, you have the same prob- 
lem in Massachusetts as we do in Michigan, and that is that the tax 
base itself is seriously in error. 

But I would also add here, very quickly, that I suspect the judg- 
ment of the committee and the Congress is far better than mine to 
assay either the importance of this expenditure over some other ex- 
penditure, or as to where the money can best be drawn from. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We have had statement after statement here that 
there is plenty of money for roads and harbors and river bottoms, 
and so forth, but education is being ignored. Those statements I do 
not think are right. I do not think an educator should use them. 

When we build these highways, we put on a new tax, so much 
for a gallon of gasoline, and so much for oil, and so much for tires, 
and so much for this, that, and the other, so that the people who 
use the roads pay the bill. In addition to that, I suppose you want 
to use that money, to take it away from roads and put it in education. 

Mr. Scuutier. Are you directing that as a question, sir? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Yes. 

Mr. Scuvutter. I would say, if you follow that same line of reason- 
ing very far, you end up without any services which are not income 
producing in Government, and this, of course, is not what this com- 
mittee or any other committee, I am sure, would seriously propose. 

There would be no conservation, for example, on this basis, There 
would be no mental health services. There would be no prisons, as 
a matter of fact, unless you made the prisoners pay for them. So it 
is a rather comprehensive approach to the question. 

Mr. Nicuortson. You would be in favor of taking 2 or 3 percent 
of the income tax, corporate income, and everything else, and dis- 
tributing it to cities and towns for education, and for nothing else? 

Mr. Scuutter. I would be in favor of that. 

Mr. Nicnotson. It would solve your problem, and it would give 
another problem of how we are going to meet the rest of the things 
that are going on the books all the time. Every time we pass a bill 
here, the Federal Government puts an army of workers on it. 

For instance, with regard to farmers. We have a fellow in every 
county in the whole United States who gets a salary, and out of it 
maintains an office, has 2 or 3 secretaries. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

The lovable gentleman from Minnesota just brought some guests 
into the room. Would you care to say who they are, Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, I and the other members of the Minne- 
sota delegation are privileged to have about 125 of our high school 
students here in the District on a seminar, and they divided up into 
groups. 

Because I am on the Education and Labor Committee, I have a 
group in here of about 7 or 8 that are students at the Albert Lea High 
School. As students, of course, they are interested in what the Con- 
gress is going to do now to bring about a better way of life for them. 

Today, everything directs itself toward science, and they are in- 
terested in whether or not science is going to provide them with 
security in the future. 

I was very pleased this morning to join in with the other Minnesota 
members of the House that welcomed these boys and girls to Wash- 
ington to see how their Government operates. 
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As I told them this morning, Mr. Chairman, a major part of 
congressional action rests in committees like this. The work that is 
done on the House floor is a little speech for the record, and a vote, 
but here is where the legislation is hammered out. 

I think you have had 7 weeks of public hearings, with witnesses 
from all over the United States, like these witnesses today. I invited 
them to come in and see how the future looks in the way of education. 

Mr. Extiorr. I want to say to the gentleman that we are very 
happy to have his constituents and friends visit us at any time. 

‘he gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I have not any more questions. 

Mr. Extrorr. I think you were right in the midst of a question 
when I interrupted you. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I do not know where I left off. 

Mr. Extiorr. May I thank you, Dr. Schuller, Dr. Hyder, Dr. John- 
son, and Dr. Wigren for your very fine contribution to our studies 
in the audiovisual instruction fields. 

We thank you very much for the information you have brought us. 

(Mr. Schuller’s statement follows:) 


NEED FOR AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A statement prepared by the Department of Audiovisual Instruction, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association for presentation, by Dr. Charles F. 
Schuller at hearings held by the Special Education Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 


I am Charles F. Schuller, professor of education at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. I am president-elect of the department of audiovisual instruction 
of the National Education Association, with headquarters at 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Our department includes an active membership of 
3,200. persons throughout the United States, who are principally supervisors 
of audiovisual services in city and county school systems, colleges and uni- 
versities, and State departments of education. The term “audiovisual” refers 
to modern teaching tools such as motion pictures, television, filmstrips, slides, 
magnetic-tape recordings, and the like. 

The educational crisis with which our country is presently faced is similar 
in some respects. to that which confronted our armed services at the beginning 
of World War II. We must educate a vastly increased tfumber; we must 
speed up process and improve educational quality. Our very independence 
and security as a nation may depend upon this. The armed services found 
that through the use of audiovisual instructional methods they could immeas- 
urably speed up their training. The same was found to be true in industry, 
in producing skilled artisans and technicians for industrial production. 

Today, greatly improved audiovisual materials and equipment are available 
to apply toward the solution of our present educational problems. I believe 
that Congress has a unique opportunity to encourage the immediate and wide- 
spread application of these proven tools by giving favorable attention to audio- 
visual needs in the various education bills now pending. I therefore urge that 
the committee give serious consideration to audiovisual education, including 
television, when it reports a bill. 

Bill H. R. 10381, to which I shall now direct my remarks specifically, is basic- 
ally a sound and highly commendable bill. Its contents clearly indicate the 
careful thought which has been given to some of the key problems in education 
and to some of the means by which the Congress can assist in their solution. We 
are strongly in favor of the bill asa whole. I should like to direct my remarks 
specifically, however, to those sections relating to instructional materials and 
facilities : 

TEACHING FACILITIES 


In visiting Congressional offices I have found none without a typewriter. 
Quite properly typewriters are recognized as essential to the efficient conduct 
. Of office business. In a similar sense such modern tools of communication as 
projection equipment are essential to efficient instruction in the schools today. 
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It is unfortunate but true that the rising costs of buildings and teaching staffs 
have resulted in little money being left over in most school districts for the pur- 
chase of equipment. 

The committee, I know, is aware of the excellent teaching results obtained 
in those schools that have made wide use of motion pictures, television, and 
other modern tools. The use of the filmed physics courses throughout Wisconsin 
and Nebraska this past year has been widely publicized. Television has been 
used successfully in the teaching of mathematics. Magnetic tape recorders and 
visual materials are doing wonders in speeding up and improving the quality of 
modern language teaching in the few places where such teaching materials are 
available. Such installations are becoming known as language laboratories. 
These are only a few of many examples that could be cited. 

To make these tools of proven value available to more schools, funds are 
needed for the purchase of both materials and the equipment necessary for their 
use. As an example, the cost of the 162 films in this physics series is $25,000 
in color and $13,500 in black and white. Because of cost, much of the equipment 
and materials now available is concentrated in the cities and wealthy school dis- 
tricts. This means that often the children are penalized in the rural areas 
where the need frequently is greatest. 

H. R. 10381 would authorize expenditure of funds for teaching facilities. 
In order to insure that audiovisual materials and equipment will be provided for, 
I would like to recommend that the definite language in the bill, page 7, line 
24 and page 8, lines 1 to 3, be clarified to include specific mention of audiovisual 
materials and equipment, such as motion pictures and motion picture projectors, 
television, sound recordings and recorders, film-strips and filmstrip projectors, 
slides, transparencies, models, and similar items. I feel that to provide for the 
purchase of audiovisual materials, equipment, and facilities, $10,000,000, on a 
matching quota basis, would be needed the first year, $20,000,000 the second, and 
$30,000,000 the third. If the appropriations provided for science teaching facili- 
ties in H. R. 10381 would not cover these expenditures, then I would like to 
urge that the authorized appropriation be increased. 


ACQUISITION OF TEACHING FACILITIES 


Many of the modern visual and auditory instructional devices require special 
building facilities; for example, conduits and antennae installations for tele- 
vision, electrical outlets for tape recorders, and room darkening devices for the 
screening of projected materials. 

H. R. 10881 includes in the term “acquisition” the alteration of existing 
buildings-and equipping new buildings and existing buildings. If the definition 
as wordéd on page 8, lines 4 to 7, would not be interpreted to cover such expendi- 
ture as cited ahpve, I would like to recommend that the definition be expanded 
to do se. Perhaps this can be accomplished by a statement from the committee 
when it reports-a bill to the House. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND CONSULTANCY SERVICES 


The quality of education is even more dependent on the quantity and quality 
of the teaching staff than on the teaching facilities. The chairman of the sub- 
committee is to be commended for including in H. R. 10381 appropriations for 
summer school and extension courses for teachers. Likewise, I would like to 
endorse the provision supporting science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage consultants. Wise leadership is essential in keeping teachers informed 
with respect to current instructional methods, devices, and materials. 

I recommend, in light of the important role played by new mediums in educa- 
tion, that educational consultants in communications mediums be added in title 
IX._. Audiovisual and television consultants have an important contribution to 
make to improved science, mathematics, and modern language instruction. 


RESEARCH, EXPERIMENTATION, AND DEMONSTRATION 


It seems to me that the word “demonstration” should be added to the title 
Research and Experimentation now appearing in part A, title X, page 52, and 
in other appropriate places throughout part A, title X. Many educators have 
expressed a need for regional demonstration centers where teachers could see 
the latest materials and techniques in use. Such demonstration centers would 
be invaluable as inservice education agencies for teachers as well as serving as 

* research centers. 
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I would like to endorse the request for the establishment of an Institute for 
Research and Experimentation in New Educational Mediums and an Advisory 
Council on New Educational Mediums as set up in H. R. 10381. I particularly 
like the fact that all new mediums are included, for each has a distinctive con- 
tribution to make to education. 

In my judgment, part B of title X, pages 54-55, holds less promise for direct 
and lasting benefits for the schools than do other parts of the bill. There are 
several reasons for this opinion. The first is that the task of acquiring, abstract- 
ing, rearranging, organizing, and cataloging the vast amount of audiovisual 
materials produced for noneducational purposes is a tremendous and costly 
one in terms of the possible benefits to be derived. Technical and legal problems 
involving copyrights and contractual arrangements would be extensive. Fur- 
ther, it would probably take several years before any substantial volume of 
materials could be made available. 

Secondly, there would be considerable question as to the local educational 
value of program units created at the national level. This feature of the bill 
would likewise appear to risk serious objections on the question of undue Federal 
influence on education. Instructional materials are best used when created to 
fulfill curriculum needs. These needs are established in curriculums developed 
primarily at the State and local levels. 

Thirdly, there is ample production capacity in private industry and, poten- 
tially, in the schools and higher institutions of learning to provide the films, 
filmstrips, slides, and other instructional materials required for a strong edu- 
cational program. The problem is one of providing funds for their acquisition, 
distribution, and effective use. 

On the other hand, the value in education of many instructional materials 
produced for noneducational purposes is significant and unquestioned. The in- 
tent of part B of title X is excellent. I would submit, however, that this excellent 
intent could be accomplished more readily and effectively by a simpler alternative. 
This would be to assign to the United States Office of Education the responsi- 
bilities of an implementing agency so that films, television programs, and other 
instructional materials judged by educators to be valuable could be more readily 
cleared and acquired from their sources by State, regional, and local educational 
agencies for distribution to the schools. 

In summary, as the bill states “the present emergency demands that addi- 
tional and more adequate educational opportunities be made available * * * 
in the areas of science, mathematics, engineering, and modern foreign languages.” 
To accomplish this requires a much greater use of motion pictures, television, 
radio, filmstrips, recordings, and related mediums. 

Involved in promoting this greater use of the newer tools is the problem of 
securing funds to (1) acquire the needed materials and equipment, (2) make 
necessary building installations and alterations, (3) train teachers in the use of 
the newer mediums and methods, (4) increase the number of medium consultants, 
and (5) extend research, experimentation, and demonstration. I believe that 
the committee can and will make an important contribution to the solution of 
these problems when it reports its education bill. I hope that the few suggested 
changes in H. R. 10381 will be considered. 

My statement has been limited to comments on the audiovisual features of 
H. R. 10381 because this is my area of speciality. This is not to imply that I 
am not concerned with all the pending education bills. I favor bills to raise 
teachers’ salaries, to provide schoolbuildings, and the King-Jenkins bill to 
permit an equitable tax deduction for the expense of further education. Thank 
you very much for your time and attention. I shall be very pleased to answer 
any questions. 


Mr. Extiorr. Our next witness today is Mr. Shrewsbury of Prince- 
ton, Ky. 

Mr. Stig webur'y, the gentleman from Kentucky, Noble Gregory, 
contacted me some time ago about your desire to testify on these bills 
before this committee, and we arranged this time for you in line with 
your request through him. 

We have a copy of your statement, and now you may proceed in any 
manner you see fit. 

Mr. Surewssvury. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF J. B. SHREWSBURY, PRINCETON, KY. 


Mr. Surewssvry. In the beginning, I should like to say that I am 
keenly aware that the nature of my testimony is along the line of 
omissions rather than provisions in these specific bills under discus- 
sion. 

I am a farmer and perhaps, in agricultural terminology, the nature 
of the testimony is in the “back 40,” so to speak. Nevertheless, I feel 
it is germane to the functioning of this committee. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear here, 
and Mr. Elliott personally, for sending me copies of the two bills 
under consideration, together with the record of previous hearings. I 
have studied this material to the extent that time allowed; however, 
my studies of the matters which I wish to bring to your attention are 
sufficiently extensive that I feel justified in taking the time of this 
committee to present my conclusions. 

Apparently, the product of education does not meet the present 
need of national defense. This committee, as I understand it, is play- 
ing a leading role in the directing of legislation designed to bring the 
product up to the necessary level. 

I believe it would be less than honest to treat the subject in a man- 
ner which does not recognize national defense as a prime considera- 
tion. With this established, no petty sectional or state whims need be 
considered. If the question is national defense, let us approach it 
from that angle, head on, and with a minimum of diverting thought. 

Frankly, I am at a loss to understand the educational bills intro- 
duced or why the educational bills introduced have failed to recog- 
nize what seems to me to be an obvious, indeed dangerously, weak spot 
in United States education, especially in view of the defense require- 
ments. 

Possibly I am in a more advantageous position to see and feel this 
shortcoming than the committee members regarding the proposed leg- 
islation. Let us not talc and perfume Federal education without first 

iving it a bath of vigorous scrubbing. The day when autonomous 
ocal school districts perhaps did provide a suitable form of education 
are over, have been over for some time. The days when 48 individual 
States could, but perhaps did not, provide a satisfactory program of 
accountability for local school districts are over. The days when 
these tens of thousands of local educational units could safely consti- 
tute a fighting force and could safely be left to the command of gen- 
erals, ocheoh ard members, whose required academic achievement 
ranged from nothing or illiteracy, in most states, to “literate” in some 
states to a few “able to read and write the English language,” and 
to at least one, Kentucky, “usually of an eighth-grade certificate,” 
were the same qualifications applying to the State staffs or State 
boards of education. 

How much more ridiculous could a situation be than to have our 
educational system vulnerable in even a small segment to such hap- 
hazard leadership? For all practice purposes, there is no accountabil- 
ity between many local and State school administrations, in Kentucky 
at least. 

In Kentucky, accountability seems to have been largely replaced 
by collusion. These conditions will always, as long as they exist, pre- 
vent an effective, efficient approach to providing an education product 
equal to the national need. 
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Certainly, I do not suggest Federal control of education per se. 
I do propose a Federal reorganization of education administration 
from top to bottom, to provide realistic standards for nonprofessional 
administrators and strict accountability procedures as a qualifying 
condition to any Federal aid. 

In recent months, public education has been subjected to an almost 
constant evaluation both official and unofficial. Comment has been 
scholarly in the case of scholars, professional in the case of profes- 
sional educators, and opportunist in the case of educational parasites. 
In many of these cases, the expressions have been influenced by sub- 
jective considerations. 

Professional educators need not and should not dominate the list of 
those permitted to make official comment on the subject. A more 
nearly objective approach may cast new light on certain aspects of 
the problem. 

I assume that the province of this committee includes the examina- 
tion and study of those things pertinent to the establishment and ad- 
ministration of special education programs. Failure to recognize 
the basic public education structure which supports supplementary ef- 
forts may well result in an inefficient and ineffective program. 

The major premise, apparent in the provisions of both H. R. 10381 
and H. R. 10279, is that deficiencies in our system of public education 
can be alleviated by the simple and popular American remedy, more 
money. ‘Toa certain extent, this is true, but not to the extent that we 
at safely overlook another condition which is at the very root of the 
problem. 

In fact, a possible byproduct of the proposed financial assistance 
might well exceed it in ultimate value, while failure to appreciate the 
significance of the circumstances which make this byproduct possible, 
is to miss a golden opportunity which may well not be repeated—an 
opportunity to institute a vital reform in public education at no cost 
to the taxpayer. 

To assume that we can place a special education program—however 
good—on the basic structure of public education—of demonstrated 
weakness—and enjoy reasonable expectations of success, is not sound. 

Let us look for a moment at the basic structure. Specific provision 
for public education was omitted from the Constitution of the United 
States, so the individual States assumed the responsibility and made 
varied provisions in their constitutions. However, by tradition, State 
control has been more theory than practice and education has been left 
to the autonomous control of tens of thousands of local school districts. 

By design and tradition, the board of education of these basic units 
wields the preponderance of Sean authority in public edu- 
cation. This system stands in need of professional study. 

Commonsense should be enough to establish that the academic quali- 
fications for school board membership should be high. While other 
factors such as integrity, desire to serve, and native ability may rank 
in importance with academic accomplishment, they are not so easy 
to gage, neither are they absent among the better trained. 

Over a period of time, the quality of loca] education moves in the 
direction of the ability of its board of education. An eighth-grade 
education isn’t enough for school board membership, as has been 
demonstrated in the pitiable conditions of some of our schools today. 
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Are we to break with foolish tradition or continue to pour dollars 
extracted from the taxpayers down the education rathole? With the 
words education and survival becoming synonymous, necessity dictates 
the choice. Even so, tradition has established the manner in which 
improved standards would have to be instituted. 

istorically, mandatory legisaltion grows with increased financial 
assistance from State and Federal Governments, so also does their dis- 
cretionary authority assume greater prominence in local education. 

To insure efficient and effective use of contemplated emergency edu- 
cation funds,, the Federal Government should exercise its prerogatives 
in requiring participating States to establish high standards for school 

membership. Thus, in one stroke, education in many localities 
could be lifted out of the gutter of mediocrity. 

In competition with an ideology dedicated to our extermination, who 
will condone the folly of fifty to a hundred thousand guerilla bands, 
many commanded by mentally decadent or deficient political hacks, 
accountable to no one, not to the State administration, not to the 
courts, not even to the electorate ! 

To fail now to strengthen this dangerously weak spot in our defense 
is inexcusable, nor can it be justified by labeling it an infringement on 
States’ rights. Where national defense in concerned—and I refer to 
the title of H. R. 10381—+he total effort, not just the source of the 
funds, should be on a national basis. Certainly selective service knows 
no State boundaries. 

If the Federal Government is to bail it out, and this, too, is an obvi- 
ous necessity to survival, then it must reorganize State administra- 
tions where inefficiency and a lack of educational opportunity are in 
evidence. 

States failing to cooperate should simply be denied Federal assist- 
ance which should then be added to those States displaying ability to 
provide conditions conducive to the success of the program. 

Education is the common concern of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment and coordination of the three is necessary if a level of accom- 
plishment sufficient to meet public necessity is to be achieved on a 
national sale. 

In short, the Federal Government must become a participant rather 
than an onlooker. No think person should doubt the aaliaa ef such 
action in view of our present dilemma under the old system. 

Along with charity, we need to be taught how to i ourselves, and 
having been taught, made to do it—otherwise it will be a case of addi- 
tional weight for the good Federal horse—already ridden until he 
resembles the steed in Fraser’s End of the Trail. It is no longer 
enough for the Federal authorities to apply body english, it’s time to 
pick up the cue, when you are paying for the game. 

A program for inspection and examination, perhaps similar to that 
need in bank examining, would contribute immeasurablyte.an im- 
proved educational product. Certainly we should be as coricerned 
with the welfare of our children as with our bank accounts. 

I do not believe that this committee has any conception of the degree 
of Gogredetien which poor administration at al three levels makes 
possible, or the part that special education programs play in these 
insidious practices. 
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Section 102 H. R. 10381 may be politically expedient but it is a crip- 
pling blow to the purpose for which the bill is written. Section 123, 
part (4) of H. R. 10279 is an improvement but still appears toothless. 

To illustrate, let me tell you a much abridged story of a county 
school district, its relation to the administration of education at the 
State level, and their relation to Federal education programs. I think 
you will be shocked, but do not be misled by the thought that these 
practices are indigenous to this school district, Caldwell County, or 
to this State, Kentucky, nor that they are more than a small part in 
the whole category of such practices. 

It would seem safe to claim that we have shown adroitness in their 
discovery and development—our cellar position in the field of educa- 
tion bears it out. This story is true and in most instances documented. 

Let us start in the war years, 1941-42, because it is here that we find 
conditions which conform to those of today. There is great activity. 
We have been caught short. There is much training to be done. Time 
is important. Administration is relatively lax, procedures are ill- 
defined, and every error and wrong can be buried under that magic 
phrase, “the war effort.” 

Meager records remain of that era, but I have enough to know that 
Kentucky provided her share of the opportunists, and “special edu- 
cation” was their plum. 

A Federal Securities Agency investigation in 1951 reported $61,450 
improperly expended in a few months’ activity of the vocational 
rehabilitation section of the Kentucky Department of Education. 

There was nothing vague in the statement of FSA Director Oscar 
Ewing that there was evidence that public funds may have diverted 
to private use, or in the Federal Government’s demand for repayment 
of their cost-share half of the funds in question. The only things not 
lucid, in the written record, are why the State did not prosecute or 
have the United States Department of Justice go beyond recovery of 
the Federal dollars. 

I possess records of an improper contract between the Kentucky 
Department of Education and the Caldwell County Board of Educa- 
tion—that is my own county—for “vocational rehabilitation,” of the 
checks made to our board to liquidate this contract, and the records 
of the same board’s receipts, which show no such entries. 

I know where the money went, where the records are almost certain 
to be, but have not been able through efforts at local or State Jevels 
to have them subpenaed. Should this committee feel that a stud 
of these records might have value in preventing a recurrence of at | 
practices, under the proposed program of education, I shall be pleased 
to make them available. 

I believe that this is the source of the fat campaign funds that shape 
our school-board elections today—some 15 years later. Are memories 
of the “big bonanza,” those Ce and probably many unknown 
“strikes” of past years, lingering—awaiting only such times as well 
may be at hand, to be relived ? 

How extensive are such operations? Perhaps you will see the poetic 
irony in this item in the list of those institutions whose funds were 
listed by the FSA audit as being mishandled—Kentucky Workshop 
for the Blind, $27,026. Under present administrative practice, there 
is possible a formidable alliance of local and State authorities, for all 
practical purposes, invulnerable to public efforts of reform. 
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May I urge that strict Federal supervision be given to the State and 
local administration of all emergency education funds and that this 
supervision and inspection be concurrent with the outlay. 

Perhaps education in our State has not been clearly represented to 
you by previous reporters, “leaders in Kentucky education.” I note 
that these gentlemen have urged your group to get at the “roots” of 
education problems. 

Now, I am a farmer and am reasonably experienced in grubbing, so 
may I submit for your inspection and evaluation some roots I have 
unearthed ? 

There seems to be great consternation in the matter of the exodus 
of Kentucky teachers, and the problem seems to have been submitted 
for your solution, and the preoccupying thought seems to be that the 
prptilem can be solved with more money. To be sure, money will 

elp, but let us get the whole truth on the table. 

n a statement at this time last year, the Kentucky Department 
of Education admitted that it had failed to enforce the statute which 
provides that Kentucky teachers have contracts. As a result, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of our teachers have been left vulnerable to the 
intimidations that a no-contract status virtually guarantees. 

And what have the courts said of this? In June 1953 the Court | 
of Appeals of Kentucky—Varshall, Supt., et al. v. Conley—said : 

(5) In passing, we think it is appropriate to comment on the allegation in 
Conley’s petition that none of the teachers in the Magoffin County school sys- 
tem have ever been given any kind of a contract. If this is true, it casts serious 
reflection upon those charged with the administration and enforcement of the 
schools laws. KRS. 157,020 provides that the common school fund shall be 
used only for the purposes of paying teachers of the common schools legally 
qualified and employed. 


KRS. 157,150 directs that the common school fund be distributed— 


when the districts have fully complied with the school laws and rules and reg- 
ulations of the State board of education. 

It would be most desirable for the State department of education to 
use the means at its disposal to see that the provisions of the teachers’ 
tenure law, KRS. 161,720 to 161,810, are observed. 

I respectfully urge this committee to take steps to insure that no 
emergency funds be expended in any State where teacher contract 
and tenure laws are not in effect or, if in effect, not effective. 

The naive might think that the Kenutcky Education Association 
would have sufficient concern for its members to bring about compli- 
ance with obviously vital legislation, or that it might even investigate 
an instance where one of its members was unlawfully deprived of posi- 
tion and tenure, or even bring unwilling to do the job themselves, 
submit the case to a willing National Education Association. 

I shudder to think of my children being trained in a State school 
system where the moral and ethical responsibility to a lady school- 
teacher takes second place to political expediency and organized 
fraud. 

Since the question of construction of new and additional plant 
facilities has received prominent consideration in the public discussion 
of the program, I should like to point out familiar hazards in that 
department. 
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In the most recent major school construction in our county, sealed 
bids were received. The low bid was accepted by the board of educa- 
tion. 

In asking the fiscal court for financing authority, it came to light 
that the accepted bid had an escalator clause and in order to accom- 
modate it, funds in addition to the bid figure were requested and 
approved. 

When the bonding company announced the impossibility of financ- 
ing such a building contract, the original was voided and a new one 
at a higher figure allowed. Thus the advantages inherent in sealed 
bid procedures were not realized. 

I do not think that this is proper practice, and the fact that the suc- 
cessful bidder was at the time a member of the State board of educa- 
tion, but allegedly in possession of an “opinion” written by the At- 
torney General of the State and attesting to the propriety of his 
participation, does not alter my feelings in the matter. 

There can be little doubt that education needs all possible financial 
aid, but that is not enough. It needs considerably higher academic 
and ethical standards from bottom to top. It has a surplus of only 
one commodity—politico-academic opportunists. 

Any State or district unwilling to cleat its own house or put forth 
an honest effort to do for itself is unworthy of help. At least such an 
effort would leave a better foundation upon which to build with addi- 
tional emergency funds—to say nothing of the moral gains. As much 
as the money itself could be the value to education of an adequate regu- 
latory program for the use of emergency funds, to say nothing of the 
moral gains. he 

I am keenly aware that the States’ rights issue is, politically, thin 
ice, but I tell you that there is an area of thinner ice—to be or not to be. 
If the type of control and discipline I suggest seems severe, at least: it 
comes well recommnded—Proverbs 1 : 18: “Chasten thy son while there 
is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Shrewsbury. 

Our next witness this morning is Mr. Donald Clifford, executive vice 
president, and representing the United States National Student Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will you come around, Mr. Clifford ? 

Mr. Currrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. We have a statement 

Mr. Currrorp. Yes; you have a written statement before you. How- 
ever, in order to keep within the time allotted to me this morning, I 
would like to refer my oral remarks to scholarships. I would, how- 
ever, request that the written statement be included in its entirety in 
the record. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Clifford, your statement will be included in the 
record in full immediately following your oral testimony. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Thank you very much. 





STATEMENT OF DONALD CLIFFORD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson, 
has a question. 
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Mr. Nicuotson. Have you take up in your organization the question 
of loans for boys and girls that want scholarships? 

Mr. Cuirrorp. We have discussed this matter at our National Stu- 
dent Congress, which is the national conference of our organization, 
or our national meeting place, and issues relating to students are dis- 
cussed at that time. Federal loans were discussed last summer at the 
last meeting. 

However, as you will note, or as is shown in my written testimony, 
Federal scholarships and tax credit policies were much preferred to 
loans. Loans were discussed at that time, but the policy cae upon 
by the delegates to the National Student Congress was in favor of 
scholarships and tax credit plans rather than a loan or a work-study 
program. 

Mr. Nicuoxison. Where do these boys and girls come from; every 
State ? 

Mr. Currrorp. Yes. 

Perhaps it would help if I read to you one paragraph from the be- 


’ ginning of my testimony, which will give you a better idea of the asso- 


ciation. 

The United States National Student Association is a confederation 
of democratically elected student governments of more than 350 col- 
leges and universities, with an enrollment in excess of 1 million stu- 
dents in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. We represent a majority of the undergraduates 
enrolled in accredited 4-year institutions. Association policy is de- 
termined by the delegates of member campuses meeting at the annual 
National Student Congress. Policy and programs of USNSA are 
administered by the officers of the Association, elected by the Congress, 
who take a 1-year leave of absence from their academic work. 

Mr. Exaaorr. Let me ask a question there, Mr. Clifford. 

Will. your statement represent the thinking or the resolution of all 
your member student ies? Are you authorized to speak for the 
constituent elements of your association ? 


Mr. Currrorp. Yes. 
The policy that is passed at the summer meetings of the National 


Student Congress is supposed to be the expression of American stu- 
dent opinion on the subject. The people who attend the National 
Student Congress are elected representatives of their own institutions, 
and in that capacity they represent the students much in the same way 
as Congressmen represent their constituents here. It is on the same 
principle that they represent their own constituents. 

At the meeting they engage in deliberation on matters of interest 
to students and take votes much in the same way that it is done here. 

The policy expressed then is supposed to be representative. We do 
not believe and we do not say that every single student in the country 
agrees with the policies stated here. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. I am just trying to trace this policy statement. It 
originates, then, in the group meeting of the officials ? 

Mr. Cutrrorp. Of the elected members of each campus. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The elected members of each campus? It does not 
originate from the student government groups on the campus before 
it is considered in your national meeting # 

Mr. Currrorp. In many cases this is the procedure, as a matter of 
fact. These policies are discussed by student governments. In many 
cases this is not true because there are a great many issues that come 
up at the student congress that the student governments have not con- 
sidered previously. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. a many people attended your last meeting? 

Mr. Cuirrorp. There were about 1,000 in attendance, or 1,000 par- 
ticipants in our last National Student Congress. About 600 were ac- 
credited delegates to the sessions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where was that meeting? 

Mr. Criirrorp. The meeting was held last summer at the University 
of Michigan. It is held for a period of 10 days in the latter part of 
Au t. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the United States National Student Asso- 
ciation? How old is that organization ¢ 

Mr. Currrorp. It is in its 11th year now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Is it a successor of the old National Student Federa- 
tion? 

Mr. Crirrorp. In a sense, it is; yes. During the war the previous 
organization sort of disbanded. Our organization was founded some- 
what on the same principles, but after the war the returning veterans 
really organized the National Student Association. 

Mr. Extuorr. Is the National Student Federation in existence now ? 

Mr. Crirrorp. No, it is not. It went out of existence previous to 
the establishment of the National Student Association. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the National Student Association now the only na- 
tionwide representative of students ? 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Yes, it is. It is the only representative national stu- 
dent association. There is another association of Catholic college 
students, which is the National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, but, as you can see, that is restricted specifically. 

The National Student Association takes in every type of institution 
in the country. 

Mr. Exuxrorr. Will you furnish us for the record a list of your mem- 
bership colleges ? 

Mr. Crirrorp. Yes, I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Would you supply it to us within 10 days? 

Mr. Currrorp. Certainly. 
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(Information to be supplied by Mr. Clifford follows :) 


List of COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AFFILIATED WITH UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA-HAWAIL 


California Institute of Technology 
Immaculate Heart College 

Los Angeles City College 

Loyola University 

Mills College 


Mt. St. Mary’s College 

University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Hawaii 

University of Southern California 


CAROLIN AS-VIRGINIA 


Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina 

Belmont-Abbey College 

Bennett College 

Bridgewater College 

Claffin College 

Clemson College 

‘Columbia College 

Converse College 

Davidson College 

Duke University (Women’s Student 
Government) 

Bast Carolina College 

Fayetteville State Teachers College 

Furman University 

Greensboro College 

Hampton Institute 

Hollins College 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
Lynchburg College 
Mary Baldwin College 
Mary Washington College 
North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering 
Queen’s College 
Randolph-Macon Women's College 
Salem College 
Sweet Briar College 
University of North Carolina 
University of South Carolina 
Virginia State College 
Winthrop College 
Wofford College 
Women’s College— 
University of North Carolina 


GREAT NORTHWEST REGION 


Central. Washington College of 
Education 

Eastern Washington College of 
Education 

Marylhurst College 

Montana State University 

Reed College 


Seattle Pacific College 

Southern Oregon College of Education 
University of Alaska 

University of Idaho 

University of Portland 

University of Washington 

Washington State College 


GREAT SOUTHEAST 


Agnes Scott College 

Barry College 

Clark College 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Morehouse College 


Savannah State College 
Shorter College 

Spring Hill College 
University of Miami 


GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 

Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal 

Bishop College 

Dillard University 

Houston-Tillotson College 

Oklahoma City University 

Our Lady of the Lake College 

Phillips College 


Southern University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College 

Southwestern University 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Texas 

Xavier University 
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List oF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AFFILIATED WITH UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL STUDENT AssociaTIon—Continued 


ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN 


Augustana College 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
George Williams College 

Lewis College 

Mt. Mary College 

Mundelein College 

Northwestern University 
Rockford College 


Roosevelt University 

Rosary College 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
Wheaton College 


IO0W A-NEBRASKA 


Central College 
Grinnell College 
Iowa State College 
Simpson College 


State University of Iowa 
University of Dubuque 
Warburg College 


KENTUCKY-TEN NESSEE 


Bellarmine College 

Centre College of Kentucky 
Fisk University 

George Peabody College 
Kentucky State College 
King College 

LeMoyne College 


Maryville College 
Nazareth College 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Transylvania College 
University of Louisville 
Vanderbilt University 


MABON-DIXON 


American University 

Catholic University of America 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland 

Coppin State Teachers College 

Dunbarton College of the Holy Cross 

Howard University 

Loyola College 

Maryland State Teachers College— 
Frostburg 


Maryland State Teachers College— 
Towson 

Morgan State Teachers College 

Trinty College 

University of Baltimore 

Washington College 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


Barnard College 

CCN Y—Baruch Day 

CCN Y—Baruch Evening 

CCN Y—Main Day 

CCN Y—Main Evening 

College of New Rochelle 

Columbia Cellege 

Columbia University 

Fordham College 

Fordham School of Education 

Good Counsel. College 

Hunter College—Bronx 

Hunter College—School of General 
Studies (Evening) 

Manhattan College 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart 


Marymount College—New York City 

Marymount College—Tarrytown 

New York University—Heights 

New York University—School of 
Education 

New York University—Washington 
Square 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island 

Pace College 

Pratt Institute 

Oneens Colleve 

St. John’s College 

St. John’s University College 

St. Joseph’s College 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Wagner College 

Yeshiva College 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City Junion College 
Flint Junior College 
Ferris Institute 

Hope College 
Marygrove College 
Mercy College 


98049—58—pt. 3-32 


Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology 

Northern Michigan College of 
Education 

University of Michigan 

Wayne State Univeristy 
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List oF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AFFILIATED WITH UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION—Continued 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Augsburg College 

Bethel College and Seminary 
Carleton College 

College of St. Benedict 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Thomas 
Concordia College 

Dickinson College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hamline University 


Huron College 

Hibbing Junior College 

Macalester College 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

St. John’s University 

St. Mary’s College 

University of Minnesota—Duluth 
University of Minnesota—Minneapolis 
Yankton College 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 


Cottey College 

College of Emporia 

College of St. Theresa 

Fontbonne College 

Kansas State Teachers College— 
Pittsburg 

Lincoln University 

Marymount College 


Maryville College 

Mount St. Scholasticia College 
St. Benedict’s College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kansas City 
University of Missouri 
Webster College 

William Jewell College 


NEW ENGLAND 


Albertus Magnus College 

American International College 

Babson Institute of Business 
Administration 

Bennington College 

Bradford Junior College 

Brandeis University 

Brown University 

Colby College 

Colby Junion College 

Dartmouth College 

Emmanuel College 

Garland Junior College 

Harvard University 

Harvard-Radcliffe Graduate Council 

Hillyer College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Mitchell College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart 

Pembroke College 

Quinnipiac College 


Radcliffe College 

Regis College 

St; Joseph’s Collge 

Simmons College 

Skidmore College 

Smith College 

State College—Keene, N. H. 

State Teachers College—Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

State Teachers College—Castleton, Vt. 

State Teachers College—Framingham, 
Mass. 

State Teachers College—Salem, Mass. 

State Teachers College—Westfield, 
Mass. 

Trinity College 

University of Bridgeport 

University of Maine 

University of Rhode Island 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Wheelock College 

Worcester Junior College 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Douglass College 

Drew University 
Farleigh-Dickinson College 
Jersey City Junior College 


Rutgers University 

St. Peter’s College 

Seton Hall University 

State Teachers College—Newark 
Upsala College 
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List or COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AFFILIATED WITH UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL SrupgenT AssocraTion—Continued 


NEW YORK STATE 


Alfred Agricultural and Technical In- Rochester Institute of Technology 
stitute (of State University of New Rosary Hill College 


York) Russell Sage College 
Alfred University Siena College of St. Bernadine 
Bard College State Teachers College—Brockport 
Janisius College State Teachers College—Buffalo 
College of St. Rose State Teachers College—Cortland 
Cornell University State Teachers College—Fredonia 
D’Youville College State Teachers College—New Paltz 
Erie County Technical Institute Union College 
Harpur College University of Buffalo 
Hartwick College University of Rochester 
LeMoyne Co University of Rochester—School of 
Niagara University Nursing 
Orange County Community College Vassar College 


OHIO-INDIANA 


Antioch College Muskingum College 
Baldwin-Wallace College Oberlin College 
Capital University Ohio State University 
College of Wooster St. Mary’s College 
Defiance College Taylor University 
Denison University University of Notre Dame 
DePauw University Ursuline College 
Fenn College Wilberforce University 
Fenn College (evening session ) Wilmington College 
Indiana University Youngstown University 
John Carroll University Western College for Women 
PENNSYLVANIA-WEST VIRGINIA 
Anderson-Broaddus College Lincoln University 
Allegheny College Lycoming College 
Alliance College Mercyhurst College 
Beaver CoHege Mt. Mercy College 
Bethany College Pennsylvania State University 
Bryn Mawr College Rosemont College 
Cedar Crest College St. Francis College 
Chatham College St. Vincent College 
Chestnut Hill College Seton Hall College 
Dickinson College Sheppard College 
Drexel Institute of Technology Swarthmore College 
Franklin and Marshall College Temple University 
Gannon College University of Pennsylvania (Women's 
Grove City College Student Government) 
Harcum Junior College West Virginia State College 
Immaculata College West Virginia University 
Juniata College West Virginia Wesleyan College 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Colorado State College Regis College 
Colorado Women’s College University of Colorado 
Loretto Heights College University of New Mexico 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University University of Utah 
College of Southern Utah (of Utah Utah State University 
State University ) Weber College 
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ADDENDUM TO MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Ashland College Los Angeles State 

Atlantic Christian College Monmouth College 

Averett Junior College National College of Education 
Amherst Newark College of Engineering 
Carson-Newman North Park College 

Clarkson College Otterbein College 

College of St. Teresa Springfield College 

Eastern Nazarene College State Teachers College, Plattsburgh, 
Fisher Junior College N. Y. 

Georgetown Potsdam State College 
Hershey Junior College Southern Illinois University 
Hunter College, Park Avenue Wright Junior College 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Please excuse my interruptions, and you may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Currrorp. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the college 
aspirant to meet the high costs of education. Tuition, housing, books, 
fees, transportation, and other incidentals have risen astronomically 
within the last decade. 

According to the New York Times of January 20, 1957, tuition 
has increased 50 to 100 percent in the last 10 years, and other costs 
have risen correspondingly. Even the cost of attending State-sup- 

orted institutions—once thought the solution to the problem of 

nancing college education for lower income families—hag risen 
substantially, even alarmingly. The cost has risen 30 percent from 
1939 to 1947, and even more since then. 

In many midwestern institutions it now costs nearly $1,500 a year 
for residential students from within the State and well over that 
amount for an out-of-State student. 

Comparing these figures with the 1955 Federal census, which re- 
veals that approximately three-fifths of the Nation’s 43 million fam- 
ilies received incomes of less than $5,000 in that year—and that one- 
fifth earned less than $2,000—the increasingly severe financial bar- 
riers to higher education become much more clear. 

Without delving into the future effect of present rising costs, let 
us assess the present waste: According to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education— 

* * * at least as many young people who have the same or greater intellectual 
ability than those now in college do not enroll because of low family income. 
This is the single most outstanding factor in the whole situation. 

Earl J. McGrath in a report given to the 1949 convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities estimated that— 

Out of every thousand children finishing the fifth grade together, 900 have 
the ability to go through high school; yet only 402 do so. Out of that same 
thousand finishing the fifth grade, 320 have the ability to go through col- 
lege, only 70 do so. Thus, every year the Nation is failing to train 55 percent 
of those who ought to go through high school and 76 percent of those who could 
profit from college. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Folsom said on March 
23 : 

We feel there are 200,000 children who do not finish high school, or do not 
go to college, in the top third of the class. 

Indeed, according to the findings of President Truman’s Commit- 
tee on Higher Education, half of the top 10 percent of high-school 
graduates do not attend college, many of them for economic reasons. 
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In this age of challenge we simply cannot afford this waste of our 
Nation’s most precious resource, the brains of our citizens. Nor can 
we afford to allow higher education to become available only to the top 
6th in income or to the top 20th in ability. 

Scholarships have traditionally provided the means for some of 
those in the lower income brackets to finance their education, but they 
are, in fact, almost hopelessly inadequate in number and remunera- 
tion. The greatest single source of scholarships at the present time 
hes in the schools themselves—at the sacrifice of funds for increase 
in faculty salaries and expansion of institutional facilities—and they 
have not begun to meet the demand. 

One-half of the scholarship funds of the country are now concen- 
trated in 50 colleges and universities, and all 50 report the need for 
more scholarship funds. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. Let me interrupt right there, Mr. Clifford. 

I think the statement on page 4, and I quote: 

“One-half of the pahelassieia funds of the country are now concen- 
trated in 50 colleges and universities, and all 50 report the need for 
more scholarship funds,” is a very important statement. 

Could you document that statement for the record ? 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Sir, I could provide the documentation for that when 
I send the list. I do not have the documentation, since others assisted 
in the preparation of this particular testimony. 

Mr. Exx1orr. I would like to have that because I think it is im- 
portant. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. I will make a nete of that, and include it with the 
other information for you. 

(Information to be supplied by Mr. Clifford follows :) 

Source: Elmer D. West, Background for a National Scholarship Policy, 
American Council on Education, 1956, p. 11. 

Mr. Currrorv. Of the $36 million expended in 1950 for student aid, 
only $16 million was specifically received for that purpose. The 
remaining $20 million could have been used for faculty salaries or 
other purposes if those colleges had been content to serve only the 
children of those financially able to pay the full tuition fee. 

And, even though private and corporate philanthropy have con- 
tributed in greater degree to the total scholarship pool in the country, 
the stringent restrictions Srequenyy attached to their awards have 
reduced value and accessibility to most students, despite their 
capabilities. 

acts show, too, that State scholarship aid is inadequate and inef- 
fective. Eighteen States have made no provisions; 6, only for prospec- 
tive teachers in public schools; 3, for loans only; and 4, only for 
children of veterans. 

These generally permit attendance only at State institutions, and 
provide tuition only, not living costs—which constitute the greatest 
portion of the expense of a college student. In many cases, provisions 
are so inadequate that these scholarships are used as prizes instead of 
aid to needy students. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the number of scholarships is 
far too small—whatever the source—and that the amount awarded 
is far too little to meet the needs of the individual. Indeed, over one- 
half of the scholarships awarded have an individual value of less 
than $200. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to have that statement documented, too, 
Mr. Clifford, because that is a very important statement, and it is one 
about which previous witnesses throughout the period of these hearings 
have been more or less guessing—— 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And your statement appears to be very well prepared, 
and I have an idea that you can document that statement for us. If so, 
it will be very helpful and the statement will be used. 

Mr. Currrorp. Certainly. I have made a notation of that also, and 
I will document that source. 

(Information to be supplied by Mr. Clifford follows :) 

Source: Francis J. Brown, editor, Approaching Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education ; report of a national conference sponsored by the committee on 
equality of opportunity in higher education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., November 15-16, 1954. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1955, p. 132. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Thus, the present need is not merely approximated by 
the present supply, and the demands of the future promise to be even 
greater. These educational needs have become critical enough to 

t a national problem. The solution to them, in the opimion of 
USNSA will require action by every element of our society—includ- 
ing the Federal Government. 

ublic opinion as a whole favors federation action by way of Federal 
scholarships. A survey of 949 college and university presidents from 
586 private institutions and 363 public institutions showed that edu- 
cators as a group support Federal scholarships—no matter how much 
they may disagree about other forms of Federal aid to education. 
Eighty-three percent of those from private schools and 80 percent 
from tax-supported institutions were reported to be in favor of such 
a program. 

A survey taken by Fortune has shown that only one-third of the 

neral public oppose a plan of Federal scholarships, and this average 
includes a 50 percent opposition from people of prosperous circum- 
stances. 

A survey taken in J monary of this year by USNSA complements 
the testimony given by the delegates to the National Student Congress. 
Of the 980 questionnaires sent out to student body presidents and 
editors of campus -newspapers at 355 USNSA member schools, the 
259 returns received by January 24 showed that 93 percent replied 
in the affirmative to the question: Would you a ply for a Federal 
scholarship awarded on the basis fo merit and oil 

The students themselves cannot afford to be silent on these issues, 
for it is they who are most affected by them. The national executive 
committee of USNSA, which is composed of elected student repre- 
sentatives of 20 geographic regions of the United States, reffirming 
the resolutions of the 10th National Student Congress as late as Decem- 
ber 1957, called for an immediate and realistic Federal scholarship 
program setting out the fellewing.criteria for its establishment : 

(a) A scholarship plan of sufficient magnitude to.growide sub- 
stantial alleviation of existing financial barriers to college attend- 


ance ; 
(6) Allocation on a State quota basis ; 
(c) Availability to all students on the basis of a single com- 
petitive examination ; 
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(d@) Determination of the state of individual grants on the 
basis of individual financial need ; 

(e) Recipient selection of any accredited institution subject to 
admission. 

It declared that 

In light. of the reported 200,000 able students a year who do not continue their 
education past high school largely for financial reasons, USNSA feels that 
10,000 scholarships a year included in the proposal are by no means adequate. 

I the words of the Oberlin Review, student newspaper at Oberlin 
College: 

* * * the new plan falls far short of the need in terms of mere size. The 
proposed military expenditure for the next 4 years is $16 billion. Next to this, 
a $1 billion grant to education is not only inadequate but unbalanced. 

Thus, the 40,000 scholarships per year proposed in H. R. 10381 
seem more desirable and realistic to American students. 

USNSA feels that scholarships, under any Federal scholarship 
pn should be awarded on the basis of merit, as determined 

y a single competitive examination distributed to the States by the 
Federal Government. No student should be denied the opportunity 
to take this examination because of race, religion, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, political belief, or sex. The size of the individual 
grants should determined on the basis of individual financial 
need. And they should be granted to students in all fields of study— 
not just science, engineering, or languages. 

The question of developing an objective needs test as a basis for 
awarding scholarships was considered, for many years, too complex 
an administrative problem. The situation in the past 5 or 6 years, 
however, has changed substantially. Adequate solutions have been 
developed, tested, and proved, and more and more colleges and States 
have used them in using the needs criterion as a basis for the size of 
scholarship awards. 

Such a needs test constitutes an evaluation of a family’s assets 
and liabilities. Information on the family’s assets and liabilities is 
considered according to a prescribed formula. Income-tax forms: 
are examined in several States. 

The most important consideration in this question is the glaring 
fact that’ the ntimber of scholarships, even in the Federal aahiabe 
programs contained in the bills now before you, would be insufficient 
to be given to all who deserve and need them. Consequently, USNSA 
feels that the criterion of need is the only way to determine the size 
of the individual grants. 

Another matter of dispute in current proposals is the choice of 
study open to scholarship recipients. American students see a real 
danger in the present preoccupation with science and mathematics in 
current proposed educational crash programs. They feel that at- 
tempts at correction of existing imbalances in our educational pro- 
grams by emphasizing science, mathematics, and foreign language 
will only create new imbalances. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me interrupt you at that point. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I believe it was CBS that carried recently a very 
outstanding program on education, in the course of which it was 
stated that, in the field of mathematics, for instance, we are produc- 
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ing now only a half of the needed mathematics teachers and have 
been for several years. I hope I am not mistaken as to my quota- 
tions now. Iam trying to recall from memory. 

That fact might not be so bad standing alone, but the speakers 
in this forum, and they were outstanding educators and people inter- 
ested in education all over the country, brought out that one-half of 
that one-half never teaches a day because they get better jobs in 
private industry and elsewhere. 

I do not think there is any question on earth but that we have a 
very serious imbalance now with regard to mathematics, to modern 
foreign languages, and the sciences. As a matter of fact, my educa- 
tion is in what we would call the humanities, subjects other than those 
I mentioned. But I have been giving lots of thought to this for the 
past year, and I have been inquiring and making observations on my 
own about it. Though, if I were in school, I would not be one of 
those who took advantage of an opportunity to become a mathe- 
matics instructor, or an engineer, or even a nuclear physicist, yet I 
feel that there is a great imbalance presently in those fields. 

I find in some of the best schools in the country—and I would not 
want to quote the names of them—mathematics teachers really do 
not know very much about teaching mathematics. 

I just wanted to say that to you as you go along. I share some 
of your idealism about the situation, but in my own mind I have 
grave doubts that if we do not do something to stimulate these 
neglected fields that we are going to get much further behind than 
we are at present. 

You know, in our high schools today, and it may have been true 
for a long time and there may be good reasons for it, there is a general 
feeling that the student should be allowed, insofar as it is possible, 
to select the courses that he wants to take. 

We find students just everywhere who skip over very blandly the 
hardest subjects, and we find them graduating. We find students 
with great ability graduating who have no firm basis in these sub- 
stantial subjects. I am not speaking of the sciences. I am speaking 
now of modern foreign languages and mathematics. 

So my thought has been—and it has been reenforced by hearing 
some 200 witnesses like you over the period of the past few weeks— 
that we do have a serious imbalance in these fields that the two prin- 
cipal bills before the committee are trying to adjust. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Certainly I would be the last to disagree with you 
on these particular observations. I personally have had some experi- 
ence with mathematics. I roomed with mathematicians for 3 years 
at school. My own brother is a mathematics teacher in high school, 
and I am proud of him. 

I think the consideration given here to the question that the problem 
- a very deep one, as eatiioath indicated, is sort of attacking it at 
the top. 

There would, I think, for instance, be a tremendous problem en- 
countered if we were to channel a great number of mathematicians and 
scientists in our institutions, for they would not receive. training 
adequate to prepare them for their carers. 

You point out the matter of curriculums and electives. Here is 
what the students have been driving at. What is needed is a more 
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basic correction of the educational problems, and we cannot simply 
attack it from the top, for that will not solve the problem and could 
create more problems than would be taken care of. 

I think those are the considerations that students have made in this 
respect. 

Mr. Exuiorr. One of the bills provides for 10,000 scholarships. One 
provides for 40,000. If we pass a scholarship law, it is presumed 
that the figure finally fixed upon will be somewhere between those two, 
10,000 and 40,000. If we say that it will be halfway between the 2 
that would be 25,000 as against a hackground of 27,000 high schools. 
That is not very many scholarships, is it ! 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Not really; no. 

Mr. Extiorr. If we assume that all of of these students do their 
work in their major subject in modern foreign languages or mathe- 
matics or one of the sciences or one of the engineering courses, we 
still are not going to tip the imbalance, especially in view of the fact 
that there is nothing in either bill to prevent a student, once enrolled, 
from changing his mind as to a course of study. 

We have had evidence before the committee that would indicate that 
about 50 percent of the students who enroll in college change their 
principal objective, their major subject, between the time they enroll 
and the time they graduate. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. T think your latter point is one of the reasons why 
more and more courses are establishing a required curriculum for the 
first 2 pee and then at that time allowing the students to make a 
choice for the major field. 

In an examination of your resolution, I have noted that the emphasis 
on science and mathmatics and foreign languages is not only to scholar- 
ships but also to work-study programs. This would channel a great 
number of students to those fields. Deeper than that, it would give 
students in high school sort of a choice of going into science or not 
receiving assistance. This is, to me, a more basic problem and a very 
real one, and I think one of the hearts of the objections of the emphasis 
given to the science program. 

Parents, of course, would like to see their children attending college 
and receiving assistance. If they see programs established that will 
enable their children to go to college and if these are in the areas of 
science and mathematics, employment opportunities are ample for 
scientists and mathematicians, then they probably will be pushing 
ee CH regardless of their capabilities. This, we feel, is unde- 
sirable. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As I understand it, once a person has gained admis- 
sion for a 4-year scholarship, he may find he was unsuited to become 
a mathematics teacher, for instance, even though his parents had duly 
encouraged him, and he might change his objective in midstream. 

We tried to make the bill flexible enough, insofar as my bill is con- 
cerned, to allow him to do just that, if it was found that he was better 
fitted for some other study. 

Of course, you know our testing and identification of bright students 
and our testing and identification of particular aptitudes is still a 
field in which we have made, on the whole, such little pete that 
it is very difficult to generalize today about the values, I think, of those 
tests:as applied all across the board to American students. 
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Mr. Currrorp. That is probably true, and it would be very difficult, 
probably, on the basis of the achieved competence of the high-school 
students to really determine whether they are really that proficient 
in the fields of science and mathematics, since competence requires a 
very deep and intensive study before one is an accomplished scientist 
or mathematician. 

So it would be actually very difficult, I think, to determine whether 
a high-school graduate was more proficient in science or mathematics 
than he was in certain other fields, whereas it might not be quite as 
difficult to determine whether a student could achieve personal develop- 
ment to a great degree by virtue of a college education. 

If there are no more comments at this time, I will continue. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Currrorp. It is not science and mathematics that must be 
stressed, but the intellectual, the aims of education itself. Knowledge 
and the pursuit for truth cannot be compart mentalized. 

Our long-range objective in education ought to be to restore the 
basis of a complete education and to combat the anti-intellectualism 
that not only permeates our educational system, but our society itself. 

If we now place undue emphasis on only one a of education, we 
will have been guilty of creating yet another imbalance, not righting 
the existing ones. 

If, as proponents of the major bills under consideration insist— 
the purpose of these Federal scholarship grants is to reward merit, proficiency, 
and ability, and to stimulate students during their early high-school years to do 
their best and take the hard courses— 
the objectives posed by a program must not be so stringent as to restrict 
the student in this field of endeavor. 

The preference given to science and mathematics in all areas of the 
major bills under consideration constitutes an undesirable form of 
indirect control and would possibly divert qualified students to areas 
of study to which they are not best suited. 

Thus, students feel that recipients of Federal scholarships should 
have complete freedom to choose their own program of studies, Such 
scholarships would be fairer to the individual because they would 
permit him to develop his own capabilities, and they would bs better 
for the Nation because they would insure a natural flow of qualified 
persons to all occupations. 

Federal scholarships could be particularly effective in aiding those 
with very low personal and family incomes, for those pursuing high- 
cost courses of study leading to relatively poorly paid professions, 
and for those preparing to enter fields in which there is an especially 
critical need. 

However, a scholarship program, by its very nature, cannot meet 
the legitimate needs of a majority of our college and university 
students. 

It was for this reason that the last National Student Congress, in 
addition to endorsing the above-mentioned plan for Federal scholar- 
ships, passed a resolution stating that 
USNSA shall encourage additional programs fostering partial Federal income tax 


relief to students or to the person who incurs a major portion of the student’s 
educational expenses. 
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In December, the national executive committee of USNSA re- 
aftirmed this stand by unanimous vote, declaring: 

An adequate Federal program must include: * * * 

2. A tax credit policy developed along the following lines: 

(a) Benefits to go to students or persons incurring the major portion of the 
student’s educational expenses ; 

(b) Such benefits to be awarded in the form of a percentage of educational 
expenses incurred deductible from income tax liability. 

Tax relief is an especially important from of assistance because it 
benefits all intellectually qualified young men and women, not only the 
most gifted. Scholarships, by their nature, are limited to the top few 
percent of college enrollments while our need for educated citizens and 
workers is much broader than this. Tax relief, on the other hand, 
provides equal benefits to all pursuing courses of higher education. 

This broad effect is especially important to the majority of college 
and university students who are largely self-supporting and/or 
married. With the cost of attending college or university away from 
home averaging over $1,500 and earning power limited by academic 
responsibilities, college students find income taxes an especially severe 
burden: For the married student—now estimated to make up 25 
percent of major university enrollments—the problem is even more 
severe. 

Tax credit plans are also particularly desirable in that assistance is 
related to costs incurred. This is important to students pursuing a 
necessarily high-cost line of study, e. g., graduate education, and to 
those facing a choice between a less adequate but lower-cost and a 
more adequate but higher-cost institution. Finally, it will be of 
material assistance in maintaining our system of both private and 
public colleges and universities with broadly drawn student bodies. 

USNSA, therefore, urges the enactment of legislation providing for 
tax credits for students or persons paying a major portion of students’ 
educational expenses. Deductions from Gontas income seem less de- 
sirable than-tax credits in that they provide greater benefits to re- 
cipients and greater costs to the Federal Government in the case of 
taxpayers in the higher income brackets who presumably need such 
assistance less, not more. 

Tax credit plans such as those proposed in House Resolutions 765, 
1064, 231, 4396, 5684, 4712, 490, 4597, 4594, and endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education are, in the association’s opinion, best de- 
signed to assist the student and in particular the self-supporting 
student. 

By providing a tax credit equal to 30 percent of tuition and fees 
paid, they offer substantial benefits and benefits more directly corre- 
lated to expenses incurred. By limiting the credit to sums paid for 
tuition and fees, they provide for administrative efficiency and equita- 
ble treatment of campus, boarding, and commuting students. 

By a set rate of credit they provide special assistance to the self- 
supporting student and the low-income family who find college costs 
an especially severe burden. 

In summary, the United States National Student Association, on 
behalf of its more than 1 million member students, calls attention 
to: 

(a) The need for additional educated citizens and trained 
technicians and workers to preserve and strengthen our democracy, 
our economy, and our national defense ; 
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(6) The increased costs of higher education which now bar an 
alarming number of qualified high school graduates from pur- 
suing higher education ; 

(c) The insufficient assistance provided to enable students to 
overcome the financial barriers that prevent many of them from 
pursuing a higher education ; 

(d) The glaring inadequacies of facilities and faculties in in- 
stitutions of higher education in this country ; 

(e) The increased need for financial assistance, teacher recruit- 
ment, and institutional expansion in the immediate future to 
educate the “tidal wave” of students that threatens to engulf our 
institutions ; 

and therefore calls for : 

(a) A Federal scholarship program awarding grants allo- 
cated on a State quota basis to students in all fields of study on the 
basis of merit as determined by a single competitive examination 
with the size of the grant determined by individual financial 
need ; 

(b) A tax credit plan allowing the deduction of 30 percent of 
tuition and fees paid from income tax liability ; 

(c) Programs to increase the salaries of teachers to a level 
commensurate with their preparation for their positions and their 
importance to our society, and programs of teacher recruitment ; 

(d) Maintenance of the Federal housing loan program to 
provide other educational facilities for students, amendments to 
Title IV of the housing bill to provide for loans to cooperative 
student housing associations, and maintenance of the present 
formula contained in the Housing Loan Program as modified in 
the Fulbright amendment of 1955 and the housing amendment 
of 1956; 

(e) Programs for Federal aid for educational facilities which 
include the following provisions: 

1. The Federal Government would provide the appropriations only and 
and would not in any manner have control of policy. 

2. The Federal Government would administer the program in such a man- 
ner that those institutions which are more in need of facilities * * * 
would receive an amount greater in proportion to those schools now pro- 
viding such opportunities. 

3. The Federal Government would provide finances to States in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the States to maintain education * * * In- 
creased expenditures would entitle the State to further considerations 
for building capital from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Clifford. Your testimony 
has been very fine. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. Thank you 

We will be sending you the information you have requested as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Exxtorr. You think you might have it to us within 10 days? 

Mr. Currrorp. Yes; that will be possible. 

Mr. Exxiort. Is your office in town here? 

Mr. CuirrorD. No, Our office is in Philadelphia. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Clifford follows :) 
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"TESTIMONY CONCERNING FEDERAL AID TO COLLEGE STUDENTS AND FEDERAL AID TO 
EpucaTION BY DoNALD CLIFFORD, ExkgcuTivVe VICE PRESIDENT THE UNITED 
SraTes NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION REPRESENTING THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


My name is Donald Clifford. I am executive vice president of the United 
States National Student Association. I am appearing before you this morning 
to present the views of the United States National Student Association on these 
issues of such great importance to American students. Perhaps, more than any 
other group, it is the American student who is most immediately affected and 
vitally concerned by the action of this committee. It is my task here to offer his 
viewpoint for your consideration: 

The United States National Student Association is a confederation of demo- 
cratically elected student governments of more than 350 colleges and universities 
with an enrollment in excess of 1 million students in 44 States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. We represent a 
majority of the undergraduates enrolled in accredited 4-year institutions. Asso- 
ciation policy is determined by the delegates of member campuses meeting at the 
annual National Student Congress. Policy and programs of USNSA are ad- 
ministered by the officers of the association, elected by the congress, who take 
a 1-year leave of absence from their academic work. 

American students have become increasingly aware in recent years of great 
crisis facing our educational system. They have become alarmed because they 
realize that this country is not developing the trained minds nor the responsible 
citizenry it needs to maintain its position of leadership, and more personally be- 
cause they have come to the realization that the inadequate facilities and lack of 
qualified teaching personnel—that even now are having an adverse effect upon 
the quality of their own education—will not allow their younger brothers and 
sisters nor their children to pursue a higher education. This, in addition to the 
fact that financial barriers have prevented, in the past, scores of qualified students 
from attending college has indeed given them good cause for such alarm. In the 
words of the 1955 Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report of the 
President : 

“We are not developing the Nation’s greatest asset, the brains of its citizens. 
A large number of the people of this country are working at levels below their 
true potentials, which is a waste of manpower. It is imperative that we have 
the highest possible correlation between talent and education whether in prep- 
aration for defense or for the purposes of peace.” 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School found that 
large numbers of qualified secondary school graduates did not pursue courses 
of higher education, many for financial reasons. And, at the same time, its 
Sourcebook warns of an increase of over one-third between 1955 and 1965 in 
the economy’s need for managerial, professional, proprietal, and technical posi- 
tions. The recently highlighted shortages in scientifically trained personnel 
and in the teaching profession are merely two components of this total. Thus, 
the Nation is facing a crisis in the shortage of trained manpower to maintain 
this country’s position of leadership. More than that, however, it is denying 
the need of the individual for personal development in accord with his capa- 
bility, one of the basic principles of our democratic way of life. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for the college aspirant to meet the high 
costs of education. Tuition, housing, books, fees, transportation, and other 
incidentals have risen astronomically within the last decade. According to the 
New York Times of January 20, 1957, tuition has increased 50 to 100 percent 
in the last 10 years, and other costs have risen correspondingly. Even the 
cost of attending State-supported institutions—once thought the solution to the 
problem of financing college education for lower income families—has risen 
substantially, even alarmingly. The cost has risen 30 percent from 1939 to 
1947, and even-more since then. In many Midwestern institutions it now costs 
nearly $1,500 a year for residential students from within the State and well over 
that amount for an out-of-State student. 

Comparing these figures with the 1955 Federal census, which reveals that 
approximately three-fifths of the Nation’s 43 million families received incomes 
of less than $5,000 in that year—and that one-fifth earned less than $2,000—the 
increasingly severe financial barriers to higher education become much more 
clear. 

Without delving into the future effect of present rising costs, let us assess 
the present waste: According to the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, “* * * at least as many young people who have the same or 
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greater intellectual ability than those now in college do not enroll because of 
low family income. This is the single most outstanding factor in the whole 
situation.” 

Earl J. McGrath in a report given to the 1949 Convention of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities estimated that: 

“Out of every thousand children finishing the fifth grade together, 900 have 
the ability to go through high school; yet only 402 do so. Out of that same 
thousand finishing the fifth grade, 320 have the ability to go through college; 
only 70 do so. Thus, every year the Nation is failing to train 55 percent of 
those who ought to go through high school and 76 percent of those who could 
profit from college.” 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Folsom said on March 23: “We 
feel there are 200,000 children who do not finish high school, or do not go to 
college, in the top third of the class.” Indeed, according to the findings of 
President Truman’s Committee on Higher Education, half of the top 10 percent 
of high-school graduates do not attend college, many of them for economic 
reasons. 

In this age of challenge we simply cannot afford this waste of our Nation’s 
most precious resource, the brains of our citizens. Nor can we afford to allow 
higher education to become available only to the top sixth in income or to the 
top twentieth in ability. 

Scholarships have traditionally provided the means for some of those in 
the lower income brackets to finance their education, but they are, in fact, 
almost hopelessly inadequate in number and remuneration. The greatest single 
source of scholarships at the present time lies in the schools themselves—at 
the sacrifice of funds for increase in faculty salaries and expansion of institu- 
tional facilities—and they have not begun to meet the demand. One-half of the 
scholarship funds of the country are now concentrated in 50 colleges and uni- 
versities, and all 50 report the need for more scholarship funds. Of the $36 
million expended in 1950 for student aid, only $16 million was specifically 
received for that purpose. The remaining $20 million could have been used for 
faculty salaries or other purposes if those colleges had been content to serve 
only the children of those financially able to pay the full tuition fee. And, 
even though private and corporate philanthropy have contributed in greater 
degree to the total scholarship pool in the country, the stringent restrictions 
frequently attached to their awards have reduced value and accessibility to 
most students, despite their capabilities. 

Facts show, too, that State scholarship aid is inadequate and ineffective. 
Eighteen States have made no provisions; 6, only for prospective teachers in 
public school; 3, for loans only; and 4, only for children of veterans. These 
generally permit attendance only at State institutions, and provide tuition only, 
not living costs—which constitute the greatest portion of the expense of a college 
student. In many cases, provisions are so inadequate that these scholarships are 
used as prizes instead of aid to needy students. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the number of scholarships is far too small— 
whatever the source—and that the amount awarded is far too little to meet the 
needs of the individual. Indeed, over one-half of the scholarships awarded have 
an individual value of less than $200. 

Thus, the present need is not merely approximated by the present.supply, and 
the demands of the future promise to be even greater. These educational needs 
have become critical enough to pose a national problem. The solution to them, 
in the opinion of USNSA, will require action by every element of our society— 
including the Federal Government. 

Public opinion as a whole favors Federal action by way of Federal scholarships. 
A survey of 949 college and university presidents from 586 private institutions 
and 363 public institutions showed that educators as a group support Federal 
scholarships—no matter how much they may disagree about other forms of Fed- 
eral aid to education. Eighty-three percent of those from private schools and 80 
percent from tax-supported institutions were reported to be in favor of such a 
program. 

A survey taken by Fortune has shown that only one-third of the general public 
oppose a plan of Federal scholarships, and this average includes a 50-percent 
opposition from people of prosperous circumstances. 

A survey taken in January of this year by USNSA complements the testimony 
given by the delegates to the National Student Congress. Of the 980 question- 
naires sent out to student-body presidents and editors of campus newspapers 
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at 355 USNSA member schools, the 259 returns received by January 24 showed 
that 93 percent replied in the affirmative to the question, “Would you apply for a 
Federal scholarship awarded on the basis of merit and need?” 

The students themselves cannot afford to be silent on these issues, for it is they 
who are most affected by them. The national executive committee of USNSA, 
which is composed of elected student representatives of 20 geographic regions 
of the United States, reaffirming the resolutions of the 10th National Student 
Congress as late as December 1957, called for an immediate and realistic Federal 
scholarship program setting out the following criteria for its establishment: 

(a) A scholarship plan of sufficient magnitude to provide substantial alle- 
viation of existing financial barriers to college attendance ; 

(bv) Allocation on a State quota basis ; 

(c) Availability to all students on the basis of a single competitive 
examination ; 

(d) Determination of the State of individual grants on the basis of indi- 
vidual financial need ; 

(e) Recipient selection of any accredited institution subject to admission. 

It declared that, “In light of the reported 200,000 able students a year who do 
not continue their education past high school largely for financial reasons, USNSA 
feels that 10,000 scholarships a year included in the proposal are by no means 
adequate.” 

In the words of the Oberlin Review, student newspaper at Oberlin College, 
“* * * the new plan falis far short of the need in terms of mere size. The pro- 
posed military expenditure for the next 4 years is $16 billion. Next to this, 
a $1-billion grant to education is not only inadequate but unbalanced.” 

Thus, the 40,000 scholarships per year proposed in H. R. 10381 seem more desir- 
able and realistic to American students. 

USNSA feels that scholarships, under any Federal scholarship program, should 
be awarded on the basis of merit, as determined by a single competitive exam- 
ination distributed to the States by the Federal Government. No student should 
be denied the opportunity to take this examination because of race, religion, color, 
creed, national origin, political belief, or sex. The size of the individual grants 
should be determined on the basis of individual financial need. And they should 
be granted to students in all fields of study—not just science, engineering, or 
languages. 

The question of developing an objective “needs” test as a basis for awarding 
scholarships was considered for many years too complex an administrative prob- 
lem. The situation in the past 5 or 6 years, however, has changed substantially. 
Adequate solutions have been developed, tested, and proved, and more and more 
colleges and States have used them in using the needs criterion as a basis for the 
size of scholarships awards. 

Such a “needs” test constitutes an evaluation of a family’s assets and liabili- 
ties. Information on the family’s assets and liabilities is considered according 
to a prescribed formula. Income tax forms are examined in several States. 

The most important consideration in this question is the glaring fact that the 
number of scholarships, even in the Federal scholarship programs contained 
in the bills now before you, would be insufficient to be given to all who deserve 
and need them. Consequently, USNSA feels that the criterion of need is the 
only way to determine the size of the individual grants. 

Another matter of dispute in current proposals is the choice of study open 
to scholarship recipients. American students see a real danger in the present 
preoccupation with science and mathematics in current proposed educational 
crash programs. They feel that attempts at correction of existing imbalances 
in our educational programs by emphasizing science, mathematics, and foreign 
language will only create new imbalances. It is not science and mathematics 
that must be stressed, but the intellectual, the aims of education itself. Knowl- 
edge and the pursuit for truth cannot be compartmentalized. Our long-range 
objective in education ought to be to restore the basis of a complete education and 
to combat the anti-intellectualism that not only permeates our educationai sys- 
tem, but our society itself. If we now place undue emphasis on only one aspect 
of education, we will have been guilty of creating yet another imbalance, not 
righting the existing ones. 

If, as proponents of the major bills under consideration insist, “the purpose of 
these Federal scholarship grants is to reward merit, proficiency and avpility, and 
to stimulate students during their early high-school years to do their best and 
take the hard courses,” the objectives posed by a program must not be so 
stringent as to restrict the student in his field of endeavor. The preference given 
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to science and mathematics in all areas of the major bills under consideration 
constitutes an undesirable form of indirect control and would possibly divert 
qualified students to areas of study to which they are not best suited. 

Thus, students feel that recipients of Federal scholarships should have com- 
plete freedom to choose their own program of studies. Such scholarships would 
be fairer to the individual because they would permit him to develop his own 
capabilities, and they would be better for the Nation because they would insure 
a natural flow of qualified persons to all occupations. 

Federal scholarships could be particularly effective in aiding those with very 
low personal and family incomes, for those pursuing high cost courses of study 
leading to relatively poorly paid professions, and for those preparing to enter 
fields in which there is an especially critical need. However, a scholarship 
program, by its very nature, cannot meet the legitimate needs of a majority 
of our college and university students. It was for this reason that the last 
National Student Congress, in addition to endorsing the above-mentioned plan 
for Federal scholarships, passed a resolution stating that “USNSA shall en- 
courage additional programs fostering partial Federal income tax relief to stu- 
dents or to the person who incurs a major portion of the student’s educational 
expenses.” 

In December, the National Executive Committee of USNSA reaffirmed this 
stand by unanimous vote, declaring : 

“An adequate Federal program must include: * * * 

2. A tax credit policy developed along the following lines: 

“(a) Benefits to go to students or persons incurring the major portion 
of the student’s educational expenses ; 

““(b) Such benefits to be awarded in the form of a percentage of educa- 
tional expenses incurred deductible from income tax liability.” 

Tax relief is an especially important form of assistance because it benefits all 
intellectually qualified young men and women not only the most gifted. Schol- 
arships, by their nature, are limited to the top few percent of college enrollments 
while our need for educated citizens and workers is much broader than this. 
Tax relief, on the other hand, provides equal benefits to all pursuing courses 
of higher education. 

This broad effect is especially important to the majority of college and uni- 
versity students who are largely self-supporting and/or married. With the cost 
of attending college or university away from home averaging over $1,500 and 
earning power limited by academic responsibilities, college students find income 
taxes an especially severe burden. For the married student—now estimated to 
make up 25 percent of major university enrollments—the problem is even more 
severe. 

Tax credit plans are also particularly desirable in that assistance is related to 
costs incurred. This is important to students pursuing a necessarily high cost 
line of study, e. g., graduate education, and to those facing a choice between 
a less adequate but lower cost and a more adequate but higher cost institution. 
Finally it will be of material assistance in maintaining our system of both pri- 
vate and public colleges and universities with broadly drawn student bodies. 

USNA, therefore, urges the enactment of legislation providing for tax credits 
for students or persons paying a major portion of students’ educational ex- 
penses. Deductions from taxable income seem less desirable than tax credits 
in that they provide greater benefits to recipients and greater costs to the 
Federal Government in the cases of taxpayers in the higher income brackets 
who presumably need such assistance less, not more. 

Tax credit plans such as those proposed in House Resolutions 765, 1064, 231, 
4396, 5684, 4712, 490, 4597, 4594, and endorsed by the American Council on 
Education are, in the association’s opinion, best designed to assist the student 
and in particular the seif-supporting student. By providing a tax credit equal 
to 30 percent of tuition and fees paid they offer substantial benefits and benefits 
more directly correlated to expenses incurred. By limiting the credit to sums 
paid for tuition and fees, they provide for administrative efficiency and equi- 
table treatment of campus, boarding, and commuting students. By a set rate 
of credit they provide special assistance to the self-supporting student and the 
low-income family who find college costs an especially severe burden. 

The cost of such legislation would be no means be excessive in comparison to 
current and proposed expenditures on behalf of higher education. Recent 
Office of Education statistics cited by the President’s committee show tuition 
and fees for all colleges and universities as $600 million. Of this sum at least 
$200 million appears to have come from institutional, private, and industrial, 
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municipal, and State scholarships, GI programs, the National Science Foun- 
dation, Reserve officer programs, and other federally financed plans. Tuition 
paid from such sources obviously should not—and under proposed legislation 
would not—give rise to any credit. Thirty percent of the remaining total of 
$400 million gives a maximum program cost of $120 million annually if all 
persons eligible to receive tax credits pay sufficient income tax to exhaust the 
credits. 

Students consider loan and work-study programs less desirable alternatives 
to the above programs. Even though the interest rate of a loan may be low, 
the student is highly reluctant to mortgage his future. Often he is required 
to pay off the loan soon after graduation, and this may keep him from pursu- 
ing graduate studies. In addition, many students wish to marry upon gradu- 
ation from college and do not want to start off married life with a debt. 

Students who are forced to work their way through college begin their aca- 
demie endeavors with a handicap. It is certainly true that many students have 
worked their way through, but it constitutes a long, hard struggle and in some 
areas of the country is virtually impossible. There are frequently more appli- 
cants that jobs, and many colleges are located in communities where job op- 
portunities are severely restricted. But more than that, working more than a 
very limited number of hours every week interferes with a well-rounded edu- 
cational program and may even be detrimental to the student’s health. Con- 
sequently, USNSA believes that a well-integrated program of scholarship assist- 
ance and tax credits in the form of a percentage of educational expenses 
incurred deductible from income-tax liability are the most desirable means of 
assisting students to overcome the financial barriers that prevent them from 
pursuing a higher education. 

Of course, students do not believe that Federal scholarships or a tax-credit 
policy are the sole answer to the educational problems of our country or col- 
leges. Most students realize that only a portion of educational costs are borne 
by tuition. This, however, is no reason to curtail or limit needed aid to the 
individual in the form of scholarships. Provision for forms of support which 
cover both the needs of the college and the individual if we would insure this 
country its most vital resources is mandatory. Indeed, if we were to overtax 
existing facilities and faculties of our institutions—which are already glaringly 
inadequate—with more students without providing for the means to educate 
them and the space to accommodate them, we would be plunging our country 
even deeper into an educational crisis. Aid to individual students and insti- 
tutions is not an “either-or” proposition. 

Students at the 10th National Student Congress emphasized the following 
policies relating to the further needs of education : 

“1, * * * USNSA urges that every possible step be taken to increase the 
salaries of teachers to a level commensurate with their preparation for their 
positions and their importance to our society. * * * USNSA advocates the intro- 
duction of programs which will increase the number of exceptionally qualified 
undergraduate and graduate students in the teaching role. 

“2. Regardless of the number of individuals seeking education, USNSA 
believes that education at all levels should be available to all according to their 
ability to profit most effectively from their college experience. 

“3. USNSA encourages the adoption of practices in institutions of secondary 
education which would develop high-school graduates’ ability to profit most 
effectively from their college experience. 

“4. USNSA urges that all possible efforts be made to raise the academic 
standard in institutions not now eligible for accreditation, so that these insti- 
tutiens can carry their share of the enrollment load.” 

USNSA has consistently favored loans to institutions of higher learning for 
the purpose of providing housing or other educational facilities for students 
as prescribed in title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 (Public Law 475, 81st 
Cong. ). 

“iiceeweie. the delegates to the 10th National Student Congress declared, 
“USNSA strongly recommends further amendments to title IV of the housing 
bill to provide loans to cooperative student housing associations which have been 
recognized by institutions of higher learning, but which are now ineligible hav- 
ing been established and being owned by the students, rather than the institution.” 

Such cooperative housing units—instituted by the students themselves to 
meet the needs their institutions could not fulfill—are contributing substantially 
to the alleviation of the housing needs of the educational community. Recognized 
now as an integral part of the housing program of institutions, though still in 
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the hands of students, they can make an increased contribution to the solution 
of institutional housing without expense to the institution concerned if given 
the necessary loan assistance to do so. 

The 10th National Student Congress also urged “the maintenance of the 
housing loan program as modified in the Fulbright amendment of 1955 and the 
housing amendment of 1956. It views with approval the increase of available 
funds to $750 million. It urges the maintenance of the present formula so that 
the program will continue to meet the housing needs of all types of colleges and 
universities.” 

USNSA warns that a reduction in funds made available or an increase in the 
present interest rates would cripple many presently planned programs in insti- 
tutions of higher education designed to alleviate at least in part the critical 
housing problem. 

In recognizing the growing necessity for rapid expansion of physical facilities 
in colleges and universities, the delegates to the 10th National Student Congress 
called for a program of Federal aid for construction of facilities in institutions 
of higher education : 

“USNSA believes that this extreme demand upon the physical facilities of 
public institutions of higher learning should be alleviated in the most rapid 
manner possible. We believe that State and local government should aid in 
the provision of such facilities. We further believe, however, that because of 
the large appropriations needed for such a program, the Federal Government 
should institute a project of construction for public institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the program to include the following : 

“(a) The Federal Government would provide the appropriations for the physi- 
eal plants and equipment only and would not in any manner have control of 
policy, employment of instructors, or other similar power now exercised by the 
public institution. Bnacting legislation must not include provisions which ex- 
tend beyond construction. 

“(b) The Federal Government would administer the program in such a manner 
that those institutions which are more in need of facilities to provide their 
institution and students with educational opportunities equal to the rest of 
the Nation would receive an amount greater in proportion to those schools now 
providing such opportunities. 

“(c) The Federal Government would provide finances to States in accordance 
with the desire of the States to maintain education. Thus any curtailment of 
present expenditures because of Federal building program would automatically 
suspend Federal appropriations. Increased expenditures would entitle the 
State to further considerations for building capital from the Federal Govern- 
ment on a regulated scale provided in the legislation.” 

These are the viewpoints of the American college student on the most vital 
issues now facing American education. The members of the so-called silent 
generation have not been silent on these issues. Indeed, students cannot be 
silent on issues which so directly affect them. They feel that Federal assistance 
to college students and Federal aid to education is immediately necessary for 
our national defense and the fullest development of the best minds of this 
country. 

In summary, the United States National Student Association, on behalf of its 
more than 1 million member students, calls attention to: 

(a) the need for additional educated citizens and trained technicians 
and workers to preserve and strengthen our democracy, our economy, and 
our national defense ; 

(b) the increased costs of higher education which now bar an alarming 
number of qualified high-school graduates from pursuing higher education ; 

(c) the insufficient assistance provided to enable students to overcome the 
financial barriers that prevent many of them from pursuing a higher edu- 
cation ; 

(d) the glaring inadequacies of facilities and faculties in institutions of 
higher education in this country ; 

(e) the increased need for financial assistance, teacher recruitment, and 
institutional expansion in the immediate future to educate the “tidal wave” 
of students that threatens to engulf our institutions; 

and therefore calls for : 

(a) A Federal-scholarship program awarding grants allocated on a State- 
quota basis to students in all fields of study on the basis of merit as deter- 
mined by a single competitive examination with the size of the grant deter- 
mined by individual financial need ; 
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(b) A tax-credit plan allowing the deduction of 30 percent of tuition and 
fees paid from income-tax liability ; 

(c) Programs to increase the salaries of teachers to a level commensurate 
with their preparation for their positions and their importance to our so- 
ciety, and programs of teacher recruitment ; 

(d) Maintenance of Federal housing loan program to provide housing or 
other educational facilities for students, amendments to title IV of the 
housing bill to provide for loans to cooperative student-housing associations, 
and maintenance of the present formula contained in the housing loan 
program as modified in the Fulbright Amendment of 1955 and the Housing 
Amendment of 1956 ; 

(e) Programs for Federal aid for educational facilities which include the 
following provisions : 

1. The Federal Government would provide the appropriations only and 
would not in any manner have control of policy. 

2. The Federal Government would administer the program in such a 
manner that those institutions which are more in need of facilities 
* * * would receive an amount greater in proportion to those schools 
now providing such opportunities. 

3. The Federal Government would provide finances to States in 
accordance with the desire of the States to maintain education. * * * 
Increased expenditures would entitle the State to further considerations 
for building capital from the Federal Government. 


Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will meet again at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, at which time the witnesses will be, first, Dr. Kenneth 
Mildenberger, president, Modern Language Association of America; 
second, Mrs. John Sherman Kensington, Md.; third, Robert Blount 
Ralls, University of Virginia; fourth, the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The subcommittees will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittees recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1958 


Hovuss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Sreciat Epucarion, 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucarTION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
429, House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present (Subcommittee on Special Education): Representatives 
Elliott, Wier, and Lafore. 

Present (Subcommittee on General Education): Representatives 
Elliott, Wier, and Lafore. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Charles M. 
Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; 
Bob McCard, professional staff member; Russel C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator, and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees on these bills will be in order. 

Our first witness today is Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, director of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 

I understand that the Modern Language Association of 9,000 mem- 
bers is the oldest of the American learned societies in the field of 
humanities. 

The program of the Modern Language Association, I am told, is 
aired toward improving the effectiveness of the teaching of modern 
foreign languages at all levels. 

Dr. Mildenberger, you have problems and I have problems. One of 
my problems today, the principal one, is the fact that the House meets 
at 11 o’clock today instead of 12 o’clock that it ordinarily meets. We 
have been scheduling for weeks 4 witnesses per day. With 2 hours of 
time we can fairly well handle 4 witnesses. That is, we can give them 
30 minutes each, or thereabouts, but today we only have an hour. So 
that means that necessarily no witness can take more than 20 minutes. 

The extra 5 minutes that I speak of there is time that I hope we may 
be able to pick up after the bell rings and before the quorum call, that 
is, after the House convenes and before the quorum call. 

So your statement, Dr. Mildenberger, is before me. 

You may summarize it, or proceed in any manner you care to with- 
in the 20-minute limitation. 

Now you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER, DIRECTOR, THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM, MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. MicpEnpBerGeER. Yes, sir. 

May I submit at the outset two supplementary documents for the 
record, which I would have referred to in my address, but will not at 
this time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may submit the documents. 

May I say that immediately after your testimony your full state- 
ment will be made a part of the record and immediately after your 
written statement the two documents to which you referred will be 
made a part of the record, without objection. 

Mr. MinpENBERGER. Thank you, sir. 

I shall summarize my paper briefly, then. I want to make three 
points in this presentation, three major problems which face the for- 
eign language profession and the area of American education and the 
American people. 

The first point is the historical attitude of American professional 
education toward the modern foreign languages. This has always 
been a difficult, or, at least, for the last 40 or 50 years, and the teaching 
of languages has not been well received by professional educators. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am told, Dr. Mildenberger, that there are some im- 
portant languages that are not taught anywhere in the entire United 
States, either in high school or college. Could you answer that ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Minpensercer. In our colleges and high schools we teach the 
so-called usual languages of W estern E turope, French, German, Ital- 
ian, some Portugese, some Russian, and a few other langauges. But 
there are some of the very important languages of southeast Asia and 
Africa which are hardly taught at all in our “colleges, not at all in our 
high schools, of course. A few colleges in some cases give offerings. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Could you furnish for the record within the next 10 
days a list of the languages that are not taught at all in the American 
high school ? 

Mr. Minpensercer. Yes, I could do that. I have some information 
here which I might give you on this particular subject. 

About 72 percent of the world’s total population, or some 1,900,000,- 
000 people, speak natively a language other than those usually taught 
in American colleges and univ ersities. 

For instance, Arabic, which is the language of 65 million, is offered 
at just 22 American colleges and universities. 

Mr. Exsisorr. Is that the language spoken in the Middle Eastern 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Mivpensercer. Yes, sir; in most of them. 

The tongues of the emerging nations in southeast Asia are prac- 
tically unknown in American education. 

Hindustani, for instance, spoken by 150 million in India and Paki- 
stan, is offered at only six American institutions of higher education. 

Malay, spoken by 70 million speakers in Indonesia and the Malay 
Peninsula, at just six institutions. 

Javanese, with 40 million speakers, at none. 

Telegu, with 30 million speakers in India, at only one institution. 
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Burmese, with 13 million speakers, at only two institutions. 

These are some figures to, I hope, dramatize the lack of teaching of 
some of these unusual languages. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you have further information on that memorandum 
that you did not read, will you put that in the record also in connec- 
tion with this question ? 

Mr. Mivpensercer. Yes, sir. I will furnish you within 10 days the 
supplementary information on this subject. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Mildenberger, if we had the money could we start 
teaching these languages right away? I mean, is it something that we 
could do if we had the money to do it? 

Mr. Mitpensercer. No, sir; we could not teach to any extent these 
unusual languages right away regardless of the amount of money 
available pa, io you would propose sending the prospective students 
to the countries where the languages are spoken. It would be im- 
possible to teach prospective students in this country these unusual 
languages at this time to any great degree for these reasons: 

We do not have the teaching materials. 

We do not know enough about any of these unusual languages at this 
time. 

We do not have the books, the textbooks. 

We do not have the recorded materials. 

We have not developed the techniques for teaching these special 
languages. 

We do not even have the kind of linguistic personnel to develop these 
materials and to make these linguistic analyses. 

We would have to start right at the very beginning now to develop 
the manpower to do the job to get ready ry the teaching. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Moldenberger, we have about 27,000 high schools 
in America. How many of those, if you know, teach Russian today ? 

Mr. MILDENBERGER. Last September, about 11 public and private 
high schools were teaching Russian. Five of them, public. 

Since the interest engendered by sputnik a number of other high 
schools have introduced Russian, or have planned to introduce Russian. 

I should say the total number today, public and private, still does 
not exceed 20. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you have any figures or any knowledge as to the 
number of Americans who speak Russian ¢ 

Mr. Mitpensercer. No, that I do not have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have any knowledge as to the number of Rus- 
sians who speak English? 

Mr. Mitpensercrr. There have been all kinds of guesses, sir. You 
probably have some of them in your record. 

Anything I would add would be just a guess, also. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, this question, Dr. Mildenberger: Ordinarily 
when languages are taught in at least the htgh schools in rur: | America, 
the course is 2 years, which seems to me usually stops just short of the 
youngster gaining much proficiency in a particular language. 

Would you care to comment upon that? 

Mr. Mitpensercer. Yes, sir. What has happened in the high 
schools has been this: Over a period of time the sequence of language 
study has been set more or less unofficially at 2 years, as you have 
mentioned. Now, the problem then becomes for the language teacher, 
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what can Ido in 2 years. It is pretty plain, certainly experience has 
shown, you cannot teach much in the way of conversational knowledge 
of the language in 2 years. 

You can teach a little knowledge of grammar and a little knowledge 
of reading. This has happened to our foreign language courses, in 
the high schools. They have become courses in grammatical analysis 
and reading, with practically no experience in speaking, hearing and 
speaking the foreign language. This has been going on now for a 
good 40 years in our high schools. 

Our present teachers have been products of this system and far too 
many of them do not themselves have the competency to speak the 
foreign language simply because they learned their language in this 
way. 

What is needed is a longer sequence with, if possible, an earlier start, 
that is, in the elementary school. 

I believe someone else today will comment on the problem of teaching 
languages in the elementary schools, so I shall not go into that. But 
we do need a longer and continuous sequence in the language teaching 
if we are to produce the kind of citizens we need with a functional 
proficiency in a foreign language. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Mildenberger, the bill before this committee pro- 
vides that priority be given in the awarding of scholarships under the 
bill to those who desire to study the sciences, engineering, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. 

If America is to gain the supremacy or the competency, we will put 
it, in science that most Americans, I think, feel they should have, or 
ought to have, do you feel that the study of the modern foreign lan- 
guages is essential ? 

Mr. Mivpensercer. Yes, I do. I do not see how the United States 
can play a responsible role as a world leader unless we have vast num- 
bers of American citizens who have not only the proficiency in foreign 
languages, but also the attitudes which go with the learning of a for- 
eign language, the appreciation of other peoples, that they are people 
like us, that because they speak a foreign language they are not funny; 
they are just other people and have a different mode of communication. 

I think this is one of the very essential results of a good course in 
foreign languages, a development of attitudes toward other people. 

So I believe if our people in the future are going to play their roles 
in the United States which is to be a world leader, then we should have 
far more study of foreign languages and better study of foreign 
languages. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Why is it, Doctor, in your judgment, that the modern 
foreign languages have been relegated to such a relatively unimportant 
place in our modern curriculums? 

Mr. Minpensercer. I think it was a combination of factors. For 
one thing, American education, American public education, grew up 
during the period of the twenties and thirties and forties when it be- 
came democratic education and we attempted to educate all of the 
children of all of the people. 

In that period, then, the content of American high-school education 
was being fixed. Now, that happened to be a period of isolationism, 
a period when we felt very safe behind our two oceans. 
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We were not interested in foreign affairs and foreign problems and 
so there was not any great demand in American education for the 
study of foreign languages for their proficiency in communication. 

That was one factor. 

The other factor was, I believe, that as American education, Ameri- 
can democratic education grew, the philosophy of education which 
developed was such that it did not foster solid subjects such as mod- 
ern foreign languages, English literature, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, history. It developed in the direction of life adjustment 
and foreign languages especially did not seem to require any place in 
a life adjustment program because our American children did not 
have to worry about foreign languages in their local towns and villages 
across the country. 

So there seemed to be no place for foreign languages in that philos- 
ophy. 

So I would say those two things, American philosophy of education, 
and the fact that the philosophy grew up during the period of isola- 
tionism has left us in our present situation with a very weak structure 
in foreign languages in our school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Mildenberger, you may proceed now for 2 minutes. 
You can say anything in 2 minutes that you care to say. 

Mr. Mitpensercer. Yes, sir. 

I should like to emphasize the major point of my prepared state- 
ment which is that if the Federal Government is to allot any money 
for foreign-language education, that money should be specifically ear- 
marked so that we are sure that it will reach the foreign-language 
profession and will help develop that profession. 

If I may be permitted, I should like to read just a portion of my 
statement aloud. 

Before any real improvement can take place at the local level across 
the country, a great deal of hard professional work will be necessary 
in order to devise and demonstrate new and effective course sequences 
and methods to create suitable teaching materials and to raise the level 
of teacher proficiency. 

I should like to emphasize that in the profession of modern language 
teaching there exists a very real potential for bringing about the 
needed changes. 

At various places in the country eager and capable language teach- 
ers in colleges, high schools, and elementary schools, know what is 
needed and stand ready to pool their abilities and energies to bring 
language instruction in line with the urgent demands of the national 
interest. 

Here is my important point: If this potential is to be employed to 
maximum effectiveness and in the quickest manner, it must have the 
benefit, of, one, direct financial assistance, and, two, centralized na- 
tional direction which will wisely marshal and coordinate it and will 
disperse funds directly to the individuals or to the institutions imme- 
diately suited to responsibility for developmental activities. 

That is the point I should like to leave with you. I feel that this 
money must be designated and earmarked for foreign language study 
if it is the will of the committee to see that language teaching is 
improved. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Mildenberger. 
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Your three statements you have left for the record, I assure you, 
will be very carefully studied. 

We appreciate the information you have been able to bring us. 
We regret that limited time for your testimony. 

Mr. Mirpensercer. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER, DIRECTOR, THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for this opportunity 
to discuss with you the problem of Federal aid, specifically for modern foreign 
language education. The Modern Language Association is the largest and one 
of the oldest of American learned societies in the field of the humanities, and 
it exists for the purpose of advancing literary and linguistic studies in the 
modern languages, including English. The MLA’s foreign language program is 
a special study of the role that modern foreign languages should play in Amer- 
ican life. Now in its 6th year, this program has been supported by grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. I have been a full-time staff member of this 
program since its inception, and director since last summer. 

The activity of this far-ranging study has united a once scattered and 
splintered profession, created a national network of communication with lan- 
guage teachers at all levels of education, accumulated a considerable body of 
pertinent data on the present situation and foreseeable needs, awakened many 
language teachers to the desirability of new objectives and new methods, and, 
perhaps most significant, achieved a professional consensus on policies and 
criteria for more effective language education in the national interest. But the 
major work of reshaping and strengthening language education is still ahead. 

The foreign-language-teaching profession is pleased that both of the education 
bills under consideration, H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381, contain provisions for 
language education. Please let me emphasize that neither of the two bills seems 
to permit a society such as the MLA to apply for any of the funds to be provided. 
So I am here solely to offer information, to comment on the bills, and to suggest, 
in the light of our MLA investigation, the most effective use of Federal aid in 
improving, in the national interest, the status of modern foreign-language 
education. 

In this connection, I see three major problems which face us, and I should like 
to discuss these problems as background to my recommendations concerning the 
two education bills. 

First, there is the historical attitude of American professional education 
toward the modern foreign languages. As I am sure you know, during the past 
3 or 4 decades the trend in American education, especially public education, has 
been away from content courses and toward a curriculum centered upon student 
interest in the here-and-now, upon courses with everyday practical value. I call 
attention to this trend not for the purpose of criticism; I merely comment on a 
factual situation which perhaps still reflects to a degree the disinterest in learn- 
ing that prevails in considerable segments of American society, and which also 
reflects the democratic efforts of American education to find some common 
denominators for schooling all of the children of all of the people. In this situa- 
tion the modern foreign languages, as well as English literature, mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics, have suffered. The point is that a whole generation of 
educational administrators and theorists has been instilled with skepticism con- 
cerning the place of modern foreign languages, not to mention other content 
courses, in the school curriculum. Alert professional educators are now revising 
their views. As a specimen of new thinking I call to the attention of this com- 
mittee a recent report entitled “Educating the Academically Talented Secondary 
School Pupil in Modern Languages,” which issued from an invitational confer- 
ence on the problem of the academically talented pupil, sponsored by the NEA 
and chaired by Dr. James B. Conant. I have submitted a copy of this document 
to be included in the records of these hearings. Despite such promising signs, 
it is well to bear in mind that any general change in deep-seated educational 
attitudes may take considerable time. 

Secondly, I wish to point out the ironically weak bargaining position of modern 
foreign languages in the securing of necessary funds for development of more 
effective instruction. This weakness has resulted chiefly, I believe, from what 
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many think of as the auxiliary character of language education. I may clarify 
the point by a contrast with technological subjects. Science has direct primary 
application for large numbers of individuals in Government programs and in 
industry. Business, industry, and Government can clearly perceive their real 
needs to recruit people trained as physicists, biologists, electronic specialists, 
chemical and aeronautical engineers, laboratory technicians, etc. These fields 
offer concrete career opportunities which both our youth and our school guidance 
directors immediately understand. On the other hand, aside from teaching, the 
direct primary application of foreign-language education has until recently seemed 
limited indeed. Relatively small numbers of professional interpreters and trans- 
lators are required. A working knowledge of one or more foreign languages is 
a most desirable quality, at this point in history, as an auxiliary to some other 
specialty. But language needs have not been easy to dramatize, since they have 
not been statable as primary career opportunities. Now, this fact has had serious 
consequences so far as effective development of language education is concerned. 
Let me continue my contrast further. Technological study in American education 
has been heavily subsidized by industry through scholarships, direct grants to 
colleges and universities for improved science facilities, and the preparation of 
excellent student-counseling materials; by philanthropic educational founda- 
tions, through huge grants for experimentation with new teaching techniques, 
and for development of new teaching materials; and by the Federal Government, 
notably through the National Science Foundation with its vast structure of 
summer institutes for teachers of science and math, and its financial aid for 
research, conferences, etc. But language education has received direct support 
only in modest grants from philanthropic foundations. Please bear in mind that 
I am not concerned here with the quite necessary magnitude of financial support 
to science education. The significant point is that science education is the recip- 
ient of specific earmarked financial support from a variety of generous sources; 
modern language education has been less fortunate in direct developmental aid. 

The third problem I wish to discuss stems in large measure from the other 
two. I refer to the outmoded approaches to language education which are es- 
pecially prevalent in our public schools. Inattention by professional education 
over the past 40 years has reduced modern foreign language study to a mere 
token place in the curriculum. A Modern Language Association survey in 
1954 indicated that 56 percent of our public high schools did not even offer 
modern foreign language, and less than 15 percent of our students were en- 
rolled in a modern foreign language class. Two years is the typical sequence 
offered, and this is obviously too little time for effective teaching of all the 
skills of understanding, speaking, reading, and writing any language. Conse- 
quently, language courses have too frequently become problem-solving ordeals 
in grammatical analysis and word-by-word translation of very simple read- 
ings. Competent specialists assure me that all available high-school teaching 
materials are designed only for this kind of course. Too many of the language 
teachers in our schools are required to have only enough training to teach this 
kind of course. 

The point is that this sort of language education is not at all suited to the 
needs of our people in the second half of the twentieth century. 

Now, I have dwelt on these three problems of educational atmosphere, weak 
bargaining power of languages, and ineffective language courses in order to 
underscore the gravity of the current situation in language education. Before 
any real improvement can take place at the local level across the country, a 
great deal of hard professional work will be necessary in order to devise and 
demonstrate new and effective course sequences and methods, to create suit- 
able teaching materials, and to raise the level of teacher proficiency. I should 
like to emphasize that in the profession of modern foreign language teaching 
there exists a very real potential for bringing about the needed changes. At 
various places in the country, eager and capable language teachers, in colleges, 
high schools, and elementary schools, know what is needed and stand ready 
to pool their abilities and energies to bring language instruction in line with the 
urgent demands of the national interest. 

But if this potential is to be employed to maximum effectiveness and in the 
quickest manner, it must have the benefit of (1) direct financial assistance and 
(2) centralized national direction which will wisely marshal and coordinate 
it, and will disperse funds directly to the individuals or the institutions im- 
mediately suited to responsibility for developmental activities. To be sure, 
American education is primarily a state, local and private responsibility. But 
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in the field of modern foreign languages, at the present time, I feel that the 
major developmental concerns are too national in scope and too urgent in 
nature for us to depend solely on Federal contributions disseminated generally 
to State education agencies, where, for the most part, language interests are 
still ineffectively organized. 

It must be apparent by now that I am recommending that the Congress es- 
tablish a central agency for the specific purpose of sponsoring and administering 
a national program of research and development in modern foreign language 
education in order to meet the urgent present and future needs of the Nation. 
This agency should be authorized to initiate or support at least the following 
activities : 

1. Summer and year-long institutes for improving the competency of lan- 
guage teachers. 

2. Development of longer language-learning sequences in our schools, be- 
ginning in the elementary school where possible, and continuing through high 
school. 

8. Increased teaching of the so-called unusual languages in colleges and uni- 
versities, and in the schools where feasible. 

4. Research, development, and demonstration, especially for the purpose of 
improving methods and materials in language classes. 

5. Opportunities for language teachers to travel and study abroad in the 
countries which speak the languages they teach. 

An advisory board should play a prominent role in shaping the policies of 
this agency, and the membership of this board should, of course, include ef- 
fective representation from the fields of modern foreign language education and 
of professional education. 

I am not sure whether such an agency should be independent, like the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, or a function of the Office of Education. I am 
inclined to feel that it should be an integral with the Office of Education, as 
proposed in H. R. 10278. Through its regular channels of communication, the 
Office of Education could diffuse information issuing from this central language 
agency to State and local school authorities, thus hastening the effective revital- 
ization of language education. 

State education agencies can perform valuable service in strengthening 
foreign language education locally, if they are alloted funds for language 
supervision personnel and for improving teacher-training. But these funds 
should bear the stipulation that they are to serve modern foreign langauge 
instruction. In the various provisions of title II of H. R. 10278, such stipula- 
tion is made for science and methematics, but it is lacking for languages. H. R. 
10381, in title IX, dealing with State consultants, does designate assistance 
for modern foreign languages. 

One final comment. Any general plan for college scholarships ought to reflect 
the national need for future citizens with aptitude and facility in modern for- 
eign languages. The national defense scholarship plan of H. R. 10381 (title I1) 
does specify that in the selection of recipients special consideration should be 
given students with “superior capacity and preparation in science, mathematics, 
or modern foreign language.” The undergraduate scholarship plan of H. R. 
10278 (title IB) says only that “special preference will be given * * * to those 
with good preparation or high aptitude for mathematics or science.” Lan- 
guages should be mentioned specifically in any scholarship plan. 

To summarize: In the present state of affairs, modern foreign language 
education can be helped most effectively if Federal aid establishes a central 
agency for development of language education; aid programs to State edu- 
eation agencies, and any national scholarship plan, should be specific in their 
pertinence to modern foreign language education. 


(Supplementary documents submitted by K. Mildenberger) 


[Reprinted from Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, pt. II, 
September 1956] 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM POLICY 


Broad policies governing the general conduct of the foreign-language program 
were laid down during the spring of 1952 by the executive council of the Modern 
Language Association, which at the same time appointed the MLA executive 
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secretary to be director of the program, with discretionary powers to determine 
future policy. In December 1952 the council appointed a steering committee to 
advise the director. 

Since the foreign-language program during its first 2 years was essentially an 
investigation, no further policies were enunciated in this period. In 1955 the 
steering committee was enlarged by the inclusion of representatives of the 
American Associations of Teachers of French, German, Italian, Slavie, and 
East European Languages, and Spanish and Portuguese. At the first meeting 
of this enlarged committee, on February 12-13, 1955, an important statement on 
qualifications for secondary-school teachers of modern foreign languages was 
formulated. This statement was subsequently endorsed for publication by 18 
national and regional language organizations. 

At its meeting on April 28-29, 1956, the steering committee addressed itself 
to the formulation of additional policy statements. These and two earlier state- 
ments are published on the following pages in the hope that they will be discussed 
by foreign-language teachers at local, State, regional, and national meetings. 


The Steering Committee 


Theodore Andersson, director, foreign-language program; associate professor of 
French and associate director, master of arts in teaching program, Yale Uni- 
versity 

Josephine Bruno, head, department of modern languages, Medford, Mass., High 
School, representing the AATI 

Stephen A. Freeman, vice president of Middlebury College and director, summer 
language schools, former president of AATF and NFMLTA 
Renée J. Fulton, administrative assistant, New York City Board of Education, 
representing the AATF 

Claude P. Lemieux, professor of Russian, United States Naval Academy; secre- 
tary-treasurer, AATSEEL, and representing this association 

Albert H. Marckwardt, professor of English, University of Michigan, and former 
chairman, committee on the language program, ACLS 

Bayard Q. Morgan, professor emeritus of German, Stanford University, and for- 
mer editor of the Modern Language Journal 

Werner Neuse, professor of German and director of the German school, Middle- 
bury College, representing the AATG 

Howard Lee Nostrand, professor and executive officer of romance languages, 
University of Washington 

William R. Parker, professor of English, Indiana University, former MLA execu- 
tive secretary (1947-56), and director, foreign-language program (1952-56) 

Donald D. Walsh, head, Spanish department, the Choate School, and editor of 
Hispania, representing the AATSP 


VALUES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The study of a foreign language, like that of most other basic disciplines, is 
both a progressive experience and a progressive acquisition of a skill. At no 
point can the experience be considered complete, or the skill perfect. Many 
pupils study a foreign language only 2 years; longer time is of course needed to 
approach mastery. At any point, however, the progress made in a language, 
when properly taught, will have positive value and lay a foundation upon 
which further progress can be built. It is evident therefore that the expectancy 
of values to be derived from language study must be relative to the amount of 
time and effort devoted to it. 

The study of a foreign language, skillfully taught under proper conditions, 
provides a new experience, progressively enlarging the pupil’s horizon through 
the introduction to a new medium of communication and a new culture pattern, 
and progressively adding to his sense of pleasurable achievement. This exper- 
ience involves : 

1. The acquisition of a set of skills, which can become real mastery for pro- 
fessional use when practiced long enough. The international contacts and 
responsibilities of the United States make the possession of these skills by more 
and more Americans a matter of national urgency. These skills include: 

a. The increasing ability to understand a foreign language when spoken, 
making possible greater profit and enjoyment in such steadily expanding 
activities as foreign travel, business abroad, foreign language movies and 


broadcasts. 
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b. The increasing ability to speak a foreign language in direct communica- 
tion with people of another culture, either for business or for pleasure. 

c. The ability to read the foreign language with progressively greater ease 
and enjoyment, making possible the broadening effects of direct acquaintance 
with the recorded thoughts of another people, or making possible study for 
vocational or professional (e..g., scientific or journalistic) purposes. 

2. A new understanding of language, progressively revealing to the pupil the 
structure of language and giving him a new perspective on English, as well 
as an increased vocabulary and greater effectiveness in expression. 

3. A gradually expanding and deepening knowledge of a foreign country—its 
geography, history, social organization, literature, and culture—and, as a con- 
sequence, a better perspective on American culture and a more enlightened 
Americanism through adjustment to the concept of differences between cultures. 

Progress in any one of these experiences is relative to the emphasis given 
it in the instructional program and to the interests and aptitude of the learner. 
Language skill, like all practical skills, may never be perfected, and may be 
later forgotten, yet the enlarging and enriching results of the cultural experi- 
ence endure throughout life. 


ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The elementary language course at all levels, from elementary school through 
college, should concentrate at the beginning upon the learner’s hearing and 
speaking the foreign tongue. Optimum results can be achieved by giving as 
much individual or controlled group oral practice as possible, and by setting the 
upper limit of class size at 20. Throughout later stages, in lectures and in class 
discussions of literature and civilization, students should be provided with fre- 
quent opportunities for maintaining the hearing and speaking skills thus early 
acquired. 

These recommendations are made with awareness of important differences 
among languages, among teaching situations and objectives, and among both 
learners and teachers. We recognize also that progress requires continuing ex- 
perimentation and therefore an attendant variety of practices. 

Learning to read a foreign language, the third phase of the hearing-speaking- 
reading-writing progression in the active and passive acquiring of language 
skills, is a necessary step in the total process. In teaching this skill, the goa! 
should be reading with understanding and without conscious translation. Trans- 
lation should be used only rarely as a device in teaching reading, but may come 
at a later stage as a meaningful literary or linguistic exercise provided that high 
standards are insisted on. Repeated systematic grammar review is wasteful 
in a reading class, but explanation of recurring, complex syntactical patterns 
is essential. : 

Writing is the fourth stage in the early acquirement of language skills; the 
student should write only what he is first capable of saying correctly. Topics 
should be assigned and carefully defined in such a way that the student may 
utilize to the maximum the vocabulary and speech patterns he has acquired. 
On an upper level of accomplishment, writing may include original composition, 
consideration of stylistics, analysis of literary texts, and translation of passages 
of literary English. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


American education is seriously concerned with the achievement of interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. Foreign language learning has three con- 
tributions, two of which are unique, to make’ for the cultivation of better under- 
standing among peoples of different linguistic background. 

1. Direct intercultural communication. Only language learning permits direct 
intercultural communication through speech or writing. Some direct communi- 
eation takes place through music, art, and other means, and interest and good 
will can be shown in many ways, but willingness to learn another language is 
perhaps the best token, in a multilingual world, that we care about international 
understanding. We must learn to use the other fellow’s language if we would 
understand him because he will not find self-evident or satisfying the twist 
that English will inevitably give to partially shared ideals, aspirations, and 
concepts. If we insist on the exclusive use of English, we isolate ourselves 
from people of other cultures and miss altogether a wealth of important human 
contacts. At the same time we demonstrate that we expect others to describe 
things as we see them, not as they do. 
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It must be admitted, however, that, having studied the Orient in college and 
acquired fair proficiency in French, we may later find ourselves vacationing in 
Latin America or sent to Germany on business. Of what value is language learn- 
ing to international understanding unless, by good luck, we have chosen the 
particular language we shall later need? A knowledge of one foreign language 
will normally make easier the learning of a second, but that is beside the point; 
we must remember, as well, a second unique contribution of language learning 
to international understanding. 

2. Experience of a foreign culture. Through mimicry and speech-pattern 
assimilation, language learning brings the beginnings of direct comprehension, 
without translation, of foreign utterance and writing, and the beginnings of 
automatic vocal response in conversational situations. From this point on, the 
learner experiences the foreign culture (i. e., the total pattern of behavior) by 
actually participating in an integral part of it. He has crossed an intellectual 
border, from a state of monolingualism to the realization that one can learn to 
make, without conscious effort, foreign responses to foreign stimuli. When the 
language student progresses to the point of being able to read foreign literature 
with understanding, his awareness of the new cultural medium is further en- 
riched by the insights of creative writers, and his sympathies are involved by 
the skill of great art directly experienced, 

Only language learning affords this intimate perception of a culture. It thus 
makes a crucial contribution toward the potential understanding of many cul- 
tures unlike our own, for a single experience with cultural relativity makes 
easier the transition to another mode of thought and, if need be, to many others. 
The antipathies that develop as psychological reactions to “foreign-ness” are 
much more likely to appear in monolingual persons than in those who have ex- 
perienced direct comprehension and response in a foreign communication 
system. 

3. Information about a foreign culture. The moment that language learning 
moves beyond the initial stage of listening and speaking it makes use of the 
printed word in the development of additional skills. The modern textbook 
reader in language classes usually has cultural content selected to give students 
an increasing knowledge of significant differences between the foreign peoples 
and Americans—in behavior, attitudes, and historical background. -The lan- 
gauge teacher, whose training (including foreign travel and acquaintance with 
the people and their literature) has gvien him personal experience in inter- 
national understanding, is able to bring additional life and meaning to even the 
best of textbooks with his own knowledge and insight. 

Foreign language teaching obviously has no monopoly on imparting informa- 
tion; indeed, information about a foreign cultgre derived from a language 
teacher or a language textbook may be somewhat more costly of time than in- 
formation obtained, say, in a social studies class or through a translation. 
This third contribution of language learning to international understanding 
would be inefficient, therefore, were it not for the two other contributions which 
it uniquely makes. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


Most public statements about the values of language learning, whether made 
by language teachers or by other persons, stress values that are achieved only with 
mastery of a foreign language or very considerable proficiency in speaking and 
reading it. No harm is done by such statements unless they imply or assume— 
as too often they do—that mastery or real proficiency can be achieved in 2 years 
of high school or 1 year of college instruction. 

In the educational system of no other nation on earth is such an assumption 
made. It is not made because it is irresponsible. It is made in the United States 
only because language instruction here, unlike language instruction elsewhere, 
is frequently limited to 2 years of high school or 1 year of college instruction. 
The inevitable result has been disillusion for both pupils and public. With more 
and more people now advocating foreign language study in the national interest, 
both the public and educational administrators need to realize the amount of 
curricular time necessary for the acquisition of real proficiency in a se 
language. Hereisthe truth about the factor of time. 

1. Vocabulary. Given adequately prepared teachers, classes of reasonable 
size, and proper aims, methods, and materials, in 2 high school years or 1 college 
year of instruction it is possible to inculcate an active (speaking-writing) vocabu 
lary of between 500 and 1,000 words, and a recognition (hearing-reading) vocabu- 
lary of approximately 1,500 to 2,500. Language, of course, is more than a body of 
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isolated words that can thus be counted, but these figures give us a basis for sig- 
nificant comparison. A typical modern reader for 7-year-olds in an American ele- 
mentary school contains between 500 and 600 English words. Basic English con- 
sists of 850 words. A responsible estimate (1941) gives an American child of 6 an 
average recognition vocabulary of 16,900 basic words or 23,700 total (basic plus 
derivative) words. The youth of 18 has a recognition vocabulary of 47,300 basic 
words or 80,300 total words. Another study (1945) based on children’s writing 
shows that the composite active, i. e., written, vocabulary of American first-graders 
amounts to 5,099 words and that the corresponding figure for eighth-graders is 
17,930 words. 

A moment’s reflection will make it clear that the limited vocabulary taught ina 
beginning foreign language course is, of pedagogical necessity, carefully chosen 
for its usefulness in connection with graded readers and in illustrating a variety 
of grammatical and idiomatic points about the new language. Usually it is not 
chosen with a view to tourist or business needs, as would be the vocabulary taught, 
say, in a commercial language course. 

The president of the Berlitz School of Languages estimates that a good work- 
ing knowledge of a spoken foreign language takes about 100 hours of individual 
instruction. The wartime intensive language program, with its very small 
classes, involved 612 or more hours of concentrated instruction. On the other 
hand, a typical 1-year beginning language course in college involves between 90 
and 120 hours of instruction in classes of 20 or more students. One must con- 
sider the problems faced by the instructor of such a course. 

2. Knowledge and skills. Properly directed, language learning is a richly 
Varied experience; but when time is severely limited, the language teacher is 
compelled either (a) to attempt all the possible things and therefore do them 
superficially, or (b) to neglect some because of the desperate effort to do justice 
to others. Either decision leads to disappointment for many students. Let any 
reasonable person think for a moment about the problem in its simplest terms: 
How, in 90 hours of classroom time, to teach: 

(a) Listening comprehension of a new tongue; 

(b) Speaking ability involving the making of new sounds in unfamiliar 
structures ; 

(c) Reading ability involving the rapid acquisition of a passive vocabulary 
considerably in excess of that used in speaking ; 

(d) Writing ability ; 

(ce) Knowledge of structural differences between the foreign tongue and 
one’s own, explained through grammatical terminology that in many cases 
will be as foreign to the student as the new language; 

(f) Knowledge of the foreign culture ; and 

(g) Comprehension of the subject matter of any texts used. 

What emerges from the usual 1-year college or 2-year high school attempt to 
achieve all these basic, widely acknowledged objectives? We get a student who 
ean read, say, a little very simple French, or talk Spanish within a very limited 
conversational range. Make no mistake about it, he has no mastery of a second 
language, and both the vocational and cultural advantages of genuine proficiency 
are still beyond his reach. He has merely had what in many other nations would 
be the beginning of 7 or 9 years of uninterrupted instruction, leading to eventual 
proficiency. 

We believe that, while even limited instruction in a foreign language has edu- 
cational value as a “Copernican step,” it does not produce results commensu- 
rate with national needs on the one hand or the normal and natural expectations 
of parents and students on the other hand. Accepting blame, as a profession, 
tor some beclouding of this issue in the past, we urge that educational adminis- 
trators, wherever and whenever possible, institute in our schools and eolleges 
sequences of language instruction that will guarantee to those students with 
aptitude and interest the mastery they want and need to achieve. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 


Professional alertness demands that language teachers consider unremittingly 
how technological advances in their field may help them improve their indi- 
vidual proficiency. New types of equipment, which at first disturb our custom- 
ary procedures and serve us awkwardly in the early stages, have a way of 
becoming indispensable later. As more people learn to master the new machines, 
they add to their total teaching effectiveness. 

It is a matter of national urgency as well as of professional pride that teach- 
ers of foreign languages along with their colleagues in other fields, seek all 
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possible means of improving their efficiency, individually and collectively. The 
possibility that audial and visual aids to language teaching—especially, in- 
struction by radio and television and use of language laboratories—can enable 
the highly skilled language teacher, with the help of assistants, to teach a 
greater number of students without loss of effectiveness, deserves investigation. 

The general satisfaction experienced by the more than 100 colleges and 
universities which have already installed and experimented with language 
laboratories leads us to conclude that the language laboratory has already 
been accepted by many as a highly desirable aid to language teaching. 

We therefore recommend: 

(1) that language instructors through experimentation familiarize them- 
Selves with and develop the possibilities of using audio-visual equipment. 

(2) that objective evaluation techniques be developed and applied; 

(3) that State, regional, and national organizations of language teach- 
ers make increased efforts to study these experiments and to communicate 
their findings to the widest possible audiences ; 

(4) thot avequate training in the use of A—V techniques be included 
hereafter in the preparation of foreign language teachers ; 

(5) that language instructors in individual institutions seek administra- 
tive support for language laboratory equipment, including visual aids, as an 
already widely accepted adjunct to teaching. 


FL’S IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


After more than 3 years of studying a variety of reports on the teaching of 
foreign languages in the public elementary schools, we express our approval 
of this popular movement in American education. 

In our judgment the movement deserves the support of parents and educa- 
tional administrators because : 

(1) it recognizes the evidence concerning the process of language learning, 
introducing study of a second language to children at an age when they 
are naturally curious about language, when they have fewest inhibitions, 
and when they imitate most easily new sounds and sound patterns; 

(2) it recognizes the fact that the greatest natural barriers to international 
understanding are the unreasoning reactions to “foreign-ness” which are 
often acquired in childhood but which may be offset by experiences with 
foreign speech and behavior ; and 

(3) it recognizes the fact that real proficinecy in the use of a foreign 
language requires progressive learning over an extended period. 

It is our further judgment that the public should be warned against faddish 
aspects of this movement. No new venture in American education can long 
prosper without the wholehearted support of parents, teachers, and educational 
administrators in a given community. Proponents of foreign language study in 
the elementary s°hool should not, therefore, initiate programs until— 

(1) A majority of the parents concerned approve at least an experimental 
program, and 

(2) Local school boards and administrators are convinced that necessary 
preparations have been made. 

Necessary preparations include: 

(1) Recruitment of an adequate number of interested teachers who have 
both skill in guiding children and the necessary language qualifications. 

(2) Availability of material appropriate to each age level, with new ap- 
proaches and a carefully planned syllabus for each grade, and 

(3) Adequate provisions for appraisal. 

The success of existing programs thus initiated, prepared for, and appraised 
eonvinces us of the urgent need of providing, for children who have the ability 
and desire, the opportunity for continuous progress in language study into and 
through junior and senior high school. 


THE UNUSUAL LANGUAGES 


Although it is a commonplace that the United States now occupies a position 
of world leadership, it is still not sufficiently recognized that in order to meet, 
on a basis of mutual understanding and cooperation, not only the diplomats and 
military men but also the common people of the other nations of the globe, the 
United States does not yet have nearly enough persons adequately trained in the 
languages of those nations. We urge, therefore, that constructive measures be 
taken as rapidly as possible to encourage in our colleges and universities the study 
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of the more significant world languages ; for example, those of the people of India, 
of the Near East, of Japan and China, of Indonesia, of central Africa. Even the 
study of Russian has been and is seriously deficient, compared with our national 
need in view of the present struggle of ideologies. 

Language study in our schools is still limited too exclusively to the western 
European countries. Adequately trained teachers and instructional materials 
for other languages are scare or nonexistent. The Committee on the Language 
Program of the American Council of Learned Societies, therefore, with the aid of 
Ford Foundation grants is now developing a body of trained linguists, a corpus of 
descriptive analyses of many of the less-known languages, and materials for 
instruction in the form of manuals, recordings, and dictionaries. This tooling 
process is slow, but it is indispensable and merits wider recognition nad encourage- 
ment. 

In order to develop effective instruction, we urge the establishment of centers 
of instruction in colleges and universities in various parts of the country, each 
one specilaizing in a single group of languages spoken by millions of people but 
practically unknown to us. It would be desirable also to make available in each 
center instruction in the gegoraphy, history, economics, and politics of the lan- 
guage area studied. It is essential and urgent educational planning, regional 
and national, that we call for; we believe it is possible and desirable to develop 
such centers throughout the United States. Without such progress in language 
competence, the United States can hardly measure up to its present world 
responsibilities. 


(FL Bulletin No. 58, February 1958, issued by the staff of the Foreign Language Program 
of the Modern Language Association of America, New York, N. Y.] 


ForeEIGN LANGUAGES AND THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED PUPIL AT THE SECONDARY 
ScHoot LEVEL 


Academically talented youth may be defined as “‘all of those boys and girls who 
have the ability to study effectively and rewardingly advanced mathematics, 
foreign languages, and tough eourses in chemistry and physics.” This is a far 
larger group than the 2 percent of the high-school population usually labeled as 
the “gifted.” In a typical comprehensive high school about 15 or 20 percent of the 
pupils would be academically talented; in some schools as many as 50 percent 
of the students may fall into this category ; and in certain selective high schools 
more than 90 percent would be academically talented. 

From this group will come nearly all of our future intellectual and profes- 
sional leaders—educators, jurists, scientists, scholars, etc., but very little atten- 
tion has been given to suitable programs of study for these children in our 
schools. The National Education Association called an invitational Conference 
on the Academically Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School (Febru- 
ary 6-8, 1958) under the chairmanship of Dr. James B. Conant (president 
emeritus of Harvard, former Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and director, A Study of the American High School). About 200 scholars, 
including teachers, administrators, and researchers, participated in this work 
conference. 

The major work of the conference was accomplished in discussion groups 
concerned with the specific problems of English, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, science, social studies, and guidance. The reports of these groups, 
together with other pertinent information, will soon be widely publixvhed 
throughout the education world. This FL Bulletin reproduces the “Conference 
Report on Education of the Academically Talented Secondary School Pupil in 
Modern Languages,” as well as Dr. Conant’s “Summarizing Statement.” 

Participants (Discussion Group on Educating the Academically Talented 
Secondary School Pupil in Modern Languages) : 

Hedwig O. Pregler, principal, Colfax School, Pittsburgh, Pa., (chairman) ; 
Stephen A. Freeman, vice president, Middlebury College, Vt. (recorder) ; Theo- 
dore Andersson, professor of romance languages, University of Texas, Austin; 
Emma Marie Birkmaier, University of Minnesota Laboratory High School, 
curriculum director and chairman of the foreign language department, Minne- 
anolis; Betty Brunstein, teacher of languages, Northwestern High School, 
Hyattsville, Md.; Gertrude Hildredth professor of education, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Paul H. Holcomb, coordinator of Special Education for Gifted 
Children, Bedford City Schools, Bedford, Ohio; Anna L. Hyer, director, divi- 
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sion of audio visual instructional service, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Archibald T. MacAllister, professor of Italian, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J.; David H. MacIntyre, helping teacher in foreign language, 
Office of Secondary Supervision, Arlington, Va.; Kenneth Mildenberger, di- 
rector, the foreign language program, Modern Language Association, New York, 
N. Y.; Helen Erskine Roberts, scholarship coordinator and Spanish teacher, 
Westchester High School, Los Angeles, Calif.; George A. Roeper, principal, City 
and Country School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. ; James EB. Russell, secretary of Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C.; Robert B. Skelton, head profes- 
sor of foreign languages, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; William 
H. Stegman, director of research, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. ; 
Raymond Martin Taibl, director of Psychological Services and Special Education 
for Exceptional Children, Pueblo, Colo.; Mary P. Thompson, director of curricu- 
lum and instruction, Glastonbury public schools, Glastonbury, Conn. 


NATIONAL HDUCATION ASSOCIATION INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE ON IDENTIFICATION 


AND EDUCATION OF THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED PUPIL IN THE AMERICAN 
SECONDARY ScHoorn (Fresruary 6-8, 1958) 

SUMMARIZING REPORT: EDUCATING THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PUPIL IN MODERN LANGUAGES 


(Stephen A. Freeman, reporter) 


A. Languages for leaders.—The academically talented pupil will be a leader 
in tomorrow's world. Some experience with and some degree of skill in using 
a modern foreign language are an indispensable element in the education of our 
national leaders. The international responsibilities of this country make it 
imperative that at least our academically talented have a reasonable proficiency 
in the use of at least one modern foreign language. 

The academically talented pupil should be given every opportunity, and should 
be strongly urged by effective guidance counseling, to study a modern foreign 
language until he attains a certain degree of mastery. Not merely because the 
pupil will probably be college oriented and will have to satisfy college entrance 
and degree requirements, but chiefly because of the demands of the modern world, 
this group even believes (with 2 dissenting out of 21) that the study of a modern 
foreign language should be required of every academically talented pupil. 

B. Four-year sequence.—The 2-year program of language study usually fol- 
lowed, and to which many pupils are limited, is not sufficient to impart this 
proficiency. Much more time is needed. A minimum continuous sequence of 4 
full years in high school, or its equivalent, is necessary in order to achieve the 
desired results. It may even be more effective to spread the equivalent study 
over a 6-year sequence. Individual differences and conditions of study may 
shorten or lengthen the requisite time; for the goal is achievement. The pupil 
should not dabble in language study. A program of 2 years in each of 2 languages 
is definitely not to be recommended. In general, a 4-year sequence of study in 
grades 9 to 12, or its equivalent in achievement, in 1 modern foreign language, 
is the least that should be expected of the academically talented pupil. 

C. Begin early.—Since language study is best begun very early, the academi- 
cally talented pupil should have an opportunity to begin a modern foreign 
language in the elementary school, whenever the proper conditions for such 
study exist and qualified instruction is available. At this age the pupil learns 
language automatically as behavior, and not as a rational process. Such pro- 
grams offer rich possibilities for the future of modern language study. 

It is evident that the study of a foreign language in the elementary school 
must be closely articulated with further study in the junior and senior high 
school so that there is no break in the sequence and so that pupils can progress 
regularly. Beginners must not enter the unit at a later point. It must have 
separate treatment to its completion. 

Properly qualified teachers of languages in the grades are now in short 
supply. All possible sources are not now being utilized, however, such as 
native speakers in this country or exchange teachers from abroad who could 
receive supplemental training and function well under supervision. 

D. Every high school—We note that 56 percent of the public high schools 
in the United States do not offer any foreign language. Many academically 
talented pupils are thus deprived of the opportunity of acquiring a modern 
foreign language. To remedy this shocking situation, we recommend that 


as quickly as possible every public high school in the country offer :¢ least 
one modern foreign language. 


| 
| 
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B. Russien.—It is a matter of great national urgency that more Americans 
know Russian. It is therefore strongly recommended that as fast as possible, 
when proper conditions exist and adequate instruction can be made available, 
the study of Russian be introduced in the public high schools of the country. 
Such study when begun should be carried to a point of reasonable proficiency, 
and suitable opportunities provided therefore, especially for the academically 
talented pupil. 

In order to measure up to the responsibilities of world leadership, many more 
of the world’s common languages must be taught in this country. The academi- 
cally talented pupil, while beginning his language study with a West European 
language, should be conditioned to the idea of possible later study in the 
languages of the Near Wast, India, China, Japan, and Central Africa. Some 
of these languages should even now be added to the curriculum of the public 
high school wherever feasible. 

F. Begin orally.—In beginning a foreign language the academically talented 
pupil should concentrate at first upon learning to hear and speak. Interest 
and motivation are thus increased. Attention should be given to acquiring a 
correct accent. Learning to read a foreign language, the third phase of the 
hearing-speaking-reading-writing progression is a necessary step in the total 
process. The goal in this step should be reading with understanding and without 
conscious translation. 

G. The teacher.—The teacher of an academically talented pupil should himself 
be academically talented insofar as is possible. He should also have a superior 
preparation in his field. The Modern Language Association as set forth the 
qualifications of secondary school teachers of modern foreign languages in a 
Statement endorsed by 18 organizations of modern language teachers. These 
recommended qualifications at the superior level include: near-native ability in 
understanding and speaking the foreign language; the ability to read difficult 
material almost as easily as English, and to write the foreign language with 
ease and naturalness; an enlightened understanding of the foreign people and 
their culture, augmented by residence abroad; a mastery of teaching methods 
and techniques, including the contributions of linguistic science. These quali- 
fications constitute the goal toward which every language teacher should work 
as rapidly as possible, through study, in-service training, attendance at summer 
schools, and foreign travel. Scholarships and other subsidies should be provided 
to enable them to do so. 

The professional preparation of the language teacher must be on the same 
high level; and the support of teacher-training institutions is earnestly sought 
to this end. The improvement of teacher preparation for modern languages 
will require close collaboration between modern language people and those in 
professional education. 

The teacher of the academically talented should also increase his competence 
by using the resources provided by his professional organizations, both in the 
field of professional education and in the modern languages. During the last 
6 years the foreign language program of the Modern Language Association has 
assembled many important aids and directives. 

H. Equipment—Modern invention has created a large number and variety 
of mechanical aids which should be used by the academically talented to increase 
motivation and to accelerate progress, in connection with both class work and 
individual study. The language laboratory with tape recordings and disc rec- 
ords, the radio and television, realia and illustrative material of all kinds, in- 
structional films, kinescopes, and film strips, are among these possibilities. 
Further research and experimentation are necessary to determine effective 
techniques for their optimum use. Care must be taken to integrate them well 
with the class work and the textbook. We recommend further conferences on 
these problems, and instruction for teachers in the use of such mechanical aids. 

I. Teaching materials——The new emphasis on hearing and speaking in the 
learning of a language makes necessary a thorough reexamination and revision 
of basic textbooks with a view to deemphasizing formal grammar and transla- 
tion in the early stages of language learning, and to including properly inte- 
grated oral and audiovisual materials. 

We urge the development of reading materials in the foreign language, suitably 
and attractively presented, which will give full scope to the interests, maturity 
and linguistic achievement of the academically gifted student. 

Teachers of talented students who are able and willing to conduct experi- 
mentation and research in language teaching and learning should be encouraged 
to pursue such essential work by being given released time in order to develop 
special programs. 
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J. Special growps.—Whenever possible under local conditions, it is highly 
desirable to create a special group or groups of students particularly talented for 
language study. The methods and materials used in this special group should be 
different in order to facilitate better quality of results, greater depth and en- 
richment, more flexibility, and added individual responsibility. At the advanced 
level, students who show high potential should have an opportunity to follow 
special study plans which may be similar to the advanced placement program. 
We do not favor multitrack organization of all language students, as we see 
dangers in too much stratification. In small schools where separate sections are 
not feasible, even then, the talented pupil should be served by encouraging individ- 
ual initiative and progress. 

K. Class size.—It is an accepted principle that the handicapped pupil is treated 
in very small groups. We believe that the same concept should be applied to the 
academically talented pupil, since we seek equality of educational opportunity. 
It is an admitted fact that the best work in a foreign language cannot be done in 
very large classes. The able pupil is therefore penalized if the school does not 
create conditions favorable to his optimum advance. While we are realistically 
aware of the problems of administration and teacher shortage, this group believes 
that it is the duty of educational authorities to work effectively toward the ideal 
condition of handling the talented pupil in groups of from 15 to 20. 

L. Additional experiences —We recommend that teachers of the academically 
talented be encouraged to make full and imaginative use of linguistic and cultural 
resources in the community for the enrichment of the language program. 

A talented pupil studying a modern language should be given frequent oppor- 
tunity to use the language in other areas of the curriculum, as in his readings in 
history or the sciences. Such correlation is important, both for motivation and 
for the integration of the whole curriculum in the student’s mind. Talented stu- 
dents may also be encouraged to take advantage of special opportunities for 
language study and practice outside of their own school. Some summer schools 
offer scholarships to the gifted. Some nearby college may admit them to a class, 

Especially in rural areas or in small high schools, high-grade correspondence 
courses which include recorded materials prepared according to the best proce- 
dures may be helpful in giving enriched language practice. 


CONCLUSION 


This group believes unanimously that the academically talented pupil in every 
secondary school in the nation should study a modern foreign language; that he 
should begin it as early as possible and carry it in an uninterrupted sequence to 
a point of reasonable mastery, including both speaking and reading proficiency, 
equivalent at least to 4 years of secondary school study. He should be encouraged 
to progress individually as fast as his ability permits, under superior instruction, 
and as nearly as possible ideal conditons of study, correlatng this new skll and 
experience with all other area of his experience. 


THE Wor.p’s LANGUAGES—AND THE NUMBER OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES TEACHING THEM 


(See table, p. 847, pt. 2 of these hearings) 


About 72 percent of the world’s total population, or some 1,900 million people, 
speak natively a language other than those usually taught in American colleges 
and universities: English, French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish. The 
statistics referred to on native speakers were synthetically compiled from 
Meillet-Cohen, Les Langues du Monde (1952), from several recent studies of 
language, and from other sources, including unpublished U. N. statistics. 

In the spring of 1954, replies from registrars in 971 institutions provided a 
fairly accurate, nearly complete record of offerings in modern foreign languages 
by American colleges and universities during 1954-55. Of these 971 institu- 
tions, 905 offered some instruction in French; 867, some in Spanish; 825, some 
in German ; 493, some instruction in all 3 of these languages but no other modern 
foreign language. Italian was offered by 212 institutions, Russian by 183, Por- 
tuguese by 69. No modern foreign language instruction was offered by 38 
institutions reporting. 

There is no reason to believe that the situation as regards the usual languages 
has changed substantially since 1954. 
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IMPORTANT ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING THEM 
TO AMERICANS 


(Prepared by the American Council of Learned Societies, New York, N. Y:) 


The following listing of materials available in important oriental languages 
and suitable for intensive language-training courses is probably nearly com- 
plete. A rather substantial survey would be needed to list and appraise all 
the publications in print that might have some use in connection with the study 
of the languages mentioned. This has not been possible and the following com- 
ments are based on information supplied by a number of experts in the field. 

The vast bulk of the textbooks and other materials mentioned below was 
produced by the American Council of Learned Societies either by the program 
administered during World War II or by the program in oriental languages 
which began in 1953 and is scheduled to continue for approximately 1 more year. 

Japanese.—Materials are available for teaching Japanese but they are in need 
of revision and modernization. A basic textbook was prepared during World 
War II and a more recent one exists in manuscript form. 

Chinese.—In spoken Chinese there are many variants, most of which are 
unintelligible to speakers of others. For Mandarin and Cantonese there is much 
material prepared in various ways, little of it suitable for intensive language 
courses. A spoken Mandarin and a dictionary were prepared during World 
War II. There are a few textbooks for Cantonese, but the dictionary situation 
is not fully satisfactory. There is a recent spoken Amoy, which is the dialect 
used, in slightly different form, on Taiwan. We are in the early stages of 
preparing a student textbook for the Shanghai dialect of Wu. There are a few 
ates for Hakka but no really modern ones, and additional work is needed on 

watow. 

Vietnamese.—There is an elementary textbook for the southern dialect which 
is being revised by the Foreign Service Institute of the State Department. This 
group is also preparing a new text based on northern speech. 

Cambodian.—There is no available textbook for this language. The Foreign 
Service Institute is preparing a course, part of which will be ready by Septem- 
ber. There is no English-Cambodian dictionary; students must use a French- 
Cambodian one. 

Thai—The ACLS has published an elementary textbook, now considered 
somewhat obsolescent because this language is developing rapidly. A brochure 
on the writing system and a graded reader are also available. A student dic- 
tionary is in preparation. 

Laotian.—The ACLS has published one volume of spoken Lao, and a second 
is in preparation. There is no dictionary and no reader. 

Burmese.—A good textbook, also somewhat obsolescent, and a good reader 
are available. A dictionary is in preparation and is expected to be completed 
next year. 

Indian languages.—There are many languages in India and Pakistan, and, of 
these, the number of modern language teaching books is extremely small. The 
Indian universities are developing, with American assistance, the study of 
modern linguistics, and eventually will be able to produce some of these works, 
or the basis for them, in India. In Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), a text- 
book was prepared during World War II. No adequate dictionary exists. We 
understand that the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State has 
prepared a basic course in Hindi and is working on one in Urdu. A grader 
reader is in process. Plans for making these publicly available have not yet 
been completed. No materials are available for Marathi. The basic course in 
Telugu is nearly completed and will be ready for printing next year. No basic 
course is available for Tamil. For Kannada a descriptive analysis is in press 
and an elementary text is being worked on. A basic analysis has been com- 
pleted on Singhalese and a beginning has been made on a basic course. A basic 
course has been prepared for Bengali, but is not yet printed. There is a dic- 
tionary. 

Nothing in the way of a modern textbook, a reader, or a modern dictionary 
is available for the following languages: Gujarati, Assamese, Panjabi, Oriya, 
Malayalam, Nepali, and Sindhi. . ( 

Mongol.—An elementary textbook is nearly completed but needs some addi- 
tional work. The ACLS has already published a reader. 

Uzbek.—The work in this language has barely begun. 

Vigur.—Only the beginnings of work in this language have been made. 

Azerbaijani.—An elementary textbook for this language is nearly complete 
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but not yet in print. There is no dictionary, save in Russian and a brief 
one in German, and no reader. 

Turkish.—There is an elementary textbook available, prepared during World 
War II. We understand a more modern course is being prepared in the Foreign 
Service Institute but it is not yet available. The available dictionaries are 
not wholly satisfactory. 

Indonesian.—A dictionary and reader are in preparation. There is no pub- 
licly available elementary textbook; the Foreign Service Institute has one in 
manuscript form. 

Javanese.—An elementary textbook is more than half completed and prepara- 
tion for publication has already begun. There is no dictionary and no reader. 

Georgian.—Some beginning work on an elementary textbook has been done 
but there is no reader. There is a British dictionary. 

Berber—An elementary textbook in Shilha is partially completed. Shilha 
is one of a number of related Berber languages. 

Arabic.—A dictionary of modern literary Arabic is in preparation and also 
a less elaborate glossary. There is a reader and an introduction to the writing 
system. The World War II language program produced an elementary text- 
book for Iraqi-Arabic. Some basic work has been done in spoken Egyptian- 
Arabic. A new Moroccan-Arabic and a new Syrian-Arabic are in process. 

Persian.—There is no adequate elementary textbook. The available dic- 
tionaries are not fully adequate; the ACLS is planning to publish a reader 
shortly. The Foreign Service Institute has a newspaper reader half done. 

Pashto.—There is no satisfactory elementary textbook available for either 
Kandahar or Peshawar dialects. The Kandahar dialect is spoken in southern 
Afghanistan and the Peshawar dialect in the northeast and also in north- 
western Pakistan. The dialects are sufficiently different so that separate ele- 
mentary textbooks will be necessary. There is an English-Pashto dictionary 
but no Pashto-English. There is a Pashto-Russian dictionary. A grammar of 
the Kandahar dialect is available. A beginning has been made on a Pashto 
reader. 

Korean.—There is an elementary textbook developed during World War II 
which is now for various reasons thought to be unsatisfactory. An excellent 
dictionary is now nearly complete and should be ready for publication within 
a year or so. The Foreign Service Institute has a reader in manuscript form. 

Tagolog.—This is the most important of the indigenous languages of the 
Philippine Islands. It has assumed increasing importance in recent years and 
we are lacking in materials for teaching it. 

Tadjik.—This is the language of one of the Soviet Republics along the southern 
border. There are excellent materials in Tadjik and Russian. Nothing for 
this language exists in English. 

Afghan-Persian.—This is the language spoken in Kabul. An elementary text 
of this language has been prepared but has not yet been reviewed. Publica- 
tion is contemplated. 

Kurdish.—There is a descriptive grammar of this language but no modern 
elementary course is available. There is no dictionary. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Our second witness is Mrs. John F. Sherman. Mrs. 
Sherman is the elementary chairman of the Montgomery school 
language program in Montgomery County. 

Over the past few years Mrs. Sherman has been active in promot- 
ing a foreign language program in the elementary schools of her 
country. I understand that there are now some 22 elementary schools 
in Montgomery County that are attempting a foreign language 
program. 

We are delighted you are here today, Mrs. Sherman. We have 
copies of your statement and you may proceed in any manner you 
may desire. 

Let me say to you, Mrs. Sherman, that because of the very tight 
time situation we are in we will have to limit your testimony to 20 
minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN F. SHERMAN, ELEMENTARY CHAIRMAN, 
MONTGOMERY SCHOOL LANGUAGE PROGRAM, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, MD. 


Mrs. Suerman. I assure you I will keep within that time limit, 

I will also allow a few minutes for questions. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Mrs. 
John F. Sherman. I am a resident of Montgomery County in nearby 
Maryland. 

Before beginning my comments, may I express my deep apprecia- 
tion for this opportunity to speak to you. 

My statement this morning is in support of more foreign language 
instruction in our public schools and to specifically urge that this 
instruction begin in the early grade. Your interest in this matter 
is eee gratifying to both the lay persons and professionals work- 

in this field. 

am here as a parent and citizen who is deeply concerned with the 
education that my children and others will be receiving in our public 
schools, and with the effect this education will have on them as indi- 
viduals and citizens. 

As a nonprofessional I do not attempt to speak as an expert, but, 
rather, as a person who has developed considerable interest in the 
subject of foreign languages in the elementary schools. 

This interest has been developed through active participation dur- 
ing the past several years. I ies that. my views as a lay person 
may be of some assistance in your consideration of this matter. 

As you are undoubtedly aware most Americans are handicapped 
for language competence if they travel abroad or attend international 
conferences. Asa nation, we are tonguetied. 

The situation is bad enough in the western E uropean languages, 
French, German, Spanish, et cetera. It is appalling in other areas 
where our vital interests are at stake. 

There are only a few Americans who can effectively use Russian, 
Chinese, Arabic, etc. 

To place this situation in its proper perspective, one has only to re- 
call the almost disastrous situation in regard to communication with 
other peoples which faced us as we prepared to fight a global war in 
1941. Linguists were in extremely short supply, necessitating a 
crash program approach to correct this all-important deficiency. 

Unfortunately, the situation is but little better today. 

Now we are the unquestioned leader of the free- world nations, and 
this, together with the postwar tide of nationalism in many parts of 
the earth, sharply focuses the major importance to our Nation’s 
security of this basic need for well-developed talent in various 
languages. 

True, foreign-language competence is a must for the civic and vo- 
cational preparation of 7 young Americans. From almost every point 
of view imaginable, travel, commerce, politics, and science, the 
United States is a world power, a world leader. Its citizens must be 
equipped to talk with the people in the remotest corners of the world 
and to understand their cultures, if they would be effective Ameri- 
ean citizens. 
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Our present lack of language competence results because our chil- 
dren are not given the opportunity for enough foreign-language 
study in our public schools. 

Assuming we agree on the need for expanded foreign-language 
instruction, why, then, involve the Federal Government in what 1s 
predominantly a local matter. ; 

The efforts to accomplish such expansion which have achieved any 
degree of success have started spontaneously at a local level. How- 
ever, in the absence of any degree of coordinated effort on a broad 
scale, it becomes rather apparent that action by the Federal Govern- 
ment would focus national attention on the needs and possible 
methods of implementation. 

The mere fact that hearinges on proposed legislation of this nature 
are being held is of considerable moral importance, but on a prac- 
tical basis, financial support is necessary as well. 

With school systems in all States hard pressed to construct ade- 
quate buildings and to provide minimum salaries for teachers, it is 
urgent for Federal funds to be made available for permitting essen- 
tial expansion and improvements in curriculum. 

We are fortunate in being able to handle our financial problems 
comparatively well in Montgomery County, but the need for improve- 
ment is nationwide. Perhaps to some people the supposed danger of 
interference and control associated with Federal support would be a 
disadvantage tending to offset the great advantages to be gained by 
such support. However, the members of our county FLES commit- 
tee, which we believe is representative of most of the parents con- 
cerned, feel that this is not a valid objection. 

As American citizens who have been actively exercising our right 
to modify our local school program, we are as conscious as anyone 
of the necessity of maintaining local control. 

The consensus of expert opinion is that foreign language instruc- 
tion should begin in the elementary grades. The reasons for this atti- 
tude are several, and are well founded. Probably the most important 
is the amazing ease and facility with which additional languages may 
be learned when started at this age level. 

This ease is compounded of two factors. The first is the lack of 
inhibitions, which plague us adults so continuously about acquiring a 
skill which is more naturally commenced and developed in the 
younger years. 

Nothing is more essential in a child than the need to express himself 
verbally, and he will go through all sorts of sometimes ridiculous 
efforts without suffering embarrassment in order to communicate 
with his listener. 

This is not so with older children nor with adults. The teen-ager, to 
use that now overworked description, is most conscious of any situa- 
tion which appears to place him in an awkward position. 

The second factor in the ease of learning at the elementary level is 
the state of development of the human brain at that time. Learning 
and using a new spoken language comes naturally and easily to chil- 
dren before the age of 10 or 12. 

One of our committee members, Dr. Frederick Eddy, likens chil- 
dren to little tape recorders. He says: 


They repeat exactly what they hear. Not to capitalize on this natural facility 
is to throw away a priceless national resource. 
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Dr. Wilder G. Penfield, world famous neurosurgeon and director 
of the Montreal Neurological Institute, says: 

My plea is that we should let children hear secondary languages, properly 
spoken, at an early age * * * The human brain has a plasticity at that time 
and a specialized capacity for acquiring speech which is lost later—Proceed- 
ings of American Academy of Arts and Sciences, LX XXII, v., April 1953. 

A child’s early start provides a further advantage: the identifying 
in good time of outstanding foreign language ability and interest. 
This is particularly important when one considers the present glaring 
deficiencies in career field requiring fluency in other tongues. 

This brings us to another consideration, that of the dreadful waste 
of language talent presently available in our country. There are 
many children in our schools who have been exposed to, or have 
learned, a second language in the home but due to special pressures 
are forced to abandon any interest or familiarity with it. 

By making such instruction a part of the elementary-school curri- 
culum, the ‘resulting prestige which this interest and familiarity 
rightly deserves may halt the regrettable compulsion to totally 
eliminate the mother tongue in those homes. 

Last, but certainly not the least important reason for beginning 
foreign language study early, concerns the cultural values previously 
mentioned. The learning of even one additional language opens doors 
of opportunity for the appreciation of the ways and beliefs of other 
peoples which would otherwise be far more difficult. 

This again involves the beginning at an early age of an important 
educational process before unrealistic attitudes and beliefs have be- 
come fixed. 

It seems to me that if we can direct this natural ability and motivate 
the interest of our children, and through simple conversation in 
another language open their minds to the real existence of other 
peoples and countries in the world, this, in itself, is reason enough to 
include foreign language instruction in our public elementary schools. 

This exposure at an early age is of value to the development of all 
children, and especially to those who, for one reason or another, do not 
subsequently receive the advantages of college training. Our matur- 
ity as a Nation demands that we no longer consider things foreign as 
“funny”. 

With the foregoing as background, I would like to comment briefly 
on the legislative proposals presently under consideration as they con- 
cern foreign languages, namely : H. R. 10381 and H. R. 10278. 

First, may I express my admiration for the aims and objectives, 
reflective of many hours of diligent searching and careful thought, 
expressed in these bills. If this legislation is enacted it would pro- 
vide a sorely needed stimulus to get us out of our linquistic com- 
placency. 

However, my greatest concern, as you may well have surmised, is 
that these proposals do not go far enough down the educational ladder. 

In other words, although the need is acute, not enough mention is 
made of assistance at the elementary grade level. 

In H. R. 10381, the support for national defense scholarships, stu- 
dent loans, work study programs, all have merit, and I highly endorse 
their pr inciples. 

The summer school courses for training teachers, the proposed 
grants for teaching facilities, and research and experimentation in 
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new educational mediums, would be of invaluable aid to any FLES 
program. 

May I also urge that the proposal concerned with language con- 
sultants be amended to include the elementary school. 

In H. R. 10278, it appears that the proposals for foreign-language 
development include aid at the elementary level although in some 
cases it is not specifically stated. 

I read the legislative proposals, under consideration, as they con- 
cerned foreign languages, recalling the experiences over the past 4 
years in which I have been vigorously involved as a member of the 
FLES committee in Montgomery County, Md. At the present time I 
am chairman of this group. 

Perhaps a few comments may be illustrative of the accomplishments 
and difficulties of such a program. This will point up our need for 
assistance and, I feel sure, this is a somewhat typical situation. 

In Montgomery County there has been rapid expansion of after- 
school foreign language classes in the past 4 years. Our program 
grew from 46 students in 1 elementary school to approximately 800 in 
22 schools. This increase demonstrates the importance attached to 
such instruction by our parents in the county. 

When one considers that these classes are held after school hours, 
which means competing with dance classes, baseball, and many other 
activities, and that in many instances parents share in their children’s 
foreign language experience by participating in similar conversation 
classes once a week, one cannot escape the conclusion that our program 
is both broadly and solidly based. And I added another one last night 
to this list. 

However, this sense of accomplishment is not without its problems. 
The first difficulty confronting us is that of the after-school program. 
To achieve real success, this instruction must be included as an in- 
tegral part of the regular curriculum. As yet this has not been pos- 
sible in our situation because of the cost. 

Of equal importance to our program is the need for more well- 
trained teachers of FLES. I can speak from firsthand experience 
about how much it means to have a skillful and competent teacher. 

Other difficulties we have encountered concern certification and 
citizenship. These two problems, however, have been elimniated this 
year since our classes are held after school hours. 

In summary, may I reemphasize the following: We need more for- 
eign language instruction in our public schools and this instruction 
should begin in the early grades. 

Since our knowledge of foreign languages has direct bearing on our 
national security, it is both appropriate and necessary that Federal 
funds be made available to provide the much-needed stimulus which 
we feel is required if this subject is to attain the desired status. 

In conclusion may I urge that you consider elementary-school needs 
in any support which is given to modern foreign languages. The 
most immediate needs as I see them are the further development of 
methods and materials, and the establishment of training centers for 
teachers. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Extisorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sherman, for a very clear, 
concise, and helpful statement. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore, do you have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Larore. I would like to add my thanks to that of the chairman. 
I certainly am glad to congratulate you on your excellent presentation. 

Mrs. SHERMAN. Thank you, it was a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Exutorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our third witness is Capt. Robert B. Rauls, a retired 
attorney, as I have it, now residing in Charlottsville, Va. 

Captain Ralls is a graduate and formerly a foreign language in- 
structure at the United States Naval Academy. 

I have learned that one of Captain Ralls ancestors, a man named 
Willie G. Blount, has a county in my district named for him, Blount 
County, Ala. 

Let me ask you at this point, Captain Ralls, did Gov. Willie G. 
Blount ever live in Blount County, Ala. ? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT B. RALLS, FORMER FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTOR, UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


Captain Rats. Perhaps you know more about that, Mr. Chairman, 
than I do. I was born in Etowah and there were so many Blounts 
there from Georgia and Alabama, it was very hard to keep up 
with them. There was one old ancester I was not so proud of, one 
of the horsethieves in the family, but there were quite a few others 
that went from Georgia, James Blount, who was a distinguished Con- 
gressman ; I am very proud of him. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Now, Captain Ralls, unfortunately we only have 20 
minutes for you to testify. With that statement as a background you 
may proceed in any manner you desire. 

Do we have a statement from you ? 

Captain Rauts. I did not submit a statement, Mr. Chairman. If 
you think my background or anything I say may be valuable, I sug- 
gest that my oral remarks be taken down. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. We are taking them down right here. 

Captain Raris. A number of years ago after the First World War, 
I was sitting at a cafe in Paris with a friend of mine who prided 
himself on his French. He said, “Here comes a waiter now. Maybe 
he does not think I can speak French, but I am going to show him.” 

So he mustered up his best pronunciation and asked for a deux efs 
et jambon—in other words, ham and eggs. He was very proud of his 
pronunciation, but the waiter answered him in perfect English, “How 
do ycu want your eggs, Mister, sunny side up ¢” 

So while I agree with everything my predecessors have said, par- 
ticularly at the beginning early years of language study, I wish to 
have a little different approach. 

I wish to emphasize, speaking as a former intelligence officer, that 
scholastic knowledge is not quite enough. It is much later than we 
think. 

While it is very fine to begin in the elementary grades, I think we 
should, to develop this great potential in the country, I think the 
time is so late that we must do something about what lawyers call a 
proximate cause. We must have a bill here which is calculated to be 
the proximate cause of some more or less immediate ability in getting 
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along with foreign peoples and that is the thing in the bill that I am 
concerned about, both of these bills, the fact that there is no control 
after these students get into college over the courses they will pursue. 

A young lady may be very proficient after studying French in high 
school for 2 years and therefore be selected for one of these $4,000 
scholarships, a thousand dollars a year, but after she gets into college 
she may decide that she would rather be a good housewife instead of 
domestic science and there is nothing in the bills to keep her from 
doing that. 

I understand that there is objection that the Federal Government is 
trying to control the state in education, and so forth, but there is 
necessarily some control. 

In other words, a student must be—when he gets into college— 
must make satisfactory marks. I think it is only fair to exercise a 
little more control and say that on the modern language side he 
should be required to wshdlanelh a course of study which would 
normally lead to what I called cultural knowledge of the other 
countries. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
Russians are now studying languages, using another legal term, with 
malice aforethought. 

They study language to understand the psychology of people they 
are going to deal with. That is why David Lawrence said in the 
Washington Star of March 27 that they are winning the cold war. 
They have understood the psychology of these peoples that they are 
dealing with and they have used their languages for that purpose, 

Justice Holmes, the late great Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court said: 


A word is but the skin of a living thought. 


It is not the thought, the psychology, behind the language which 
we must get. I regret to say that the scholaticism of the normal 
linguists in the high schools and the colleges have not been the ones 
to write very much that would help us in dealing with foreign people 
on the basis of their psychology. 

I should like to put into the record a book written by a distin- 
guished Russian who escaped from the Communists and who wrote 
on this subject. In Russia this was called historical philology. This 
man was a graduate of the Imperial Historical Philological Institute 
of the old Petrograd. When he came to this country he went to 
Columbia and he distinguished himself in writing books on studying 
the entire culture of foreign countries. 

Unfortunately, the Deweyites, the distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland remarked here—he did not use the word “Deweyites”— 
but the emphasis on social science and so forth during our period of 
isolation was so great that this man of great culture was literally 
snubbed to death, and I mean that, by the social science people who 
did not appreciate European culture and the importance of lan- 
guages. 

I should like to put into the record this book called Introduction 
to Philosophy Education, by Demiashkevich, who was decorated by 
the French Government for his wonderful analysis of French psy- 
chology and who wrote as to what the Germans had done in this 
period immediately after the First World War, they realized what 
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mistakes they had made, so they began studying culture knowledge 
of other countries. 

They called it Kulturekunde. This man who was not a language 
teacher, but specialized in education, wrote in his book on the phi- 
losophy of education the importance in our education of studying this 
culture knowledge of other countries, and he emphasized the im- 
portance of language in making that culture. 

That is finding out the truth, all the truth, about a nation, that 
we should strive with equal zeal to learn the truth, not only the bad 
truth, but also the good of the countries, their national character, 
their strength and weaknesses. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The book to which the gentleman refers will be 
identified and will be made a part of this committee’s files. 

Captain Ratis. That book is published by the American Book Co. 
and is available in the Library of Congress. 

I urge the committee also to read another book written by a man 
who was not a teacher of languages, Thomas Kernan, who was in 
France throughout the occupation by the German forces. 

This book is called France on Berlin Time. The Germans put 
France on Berlin time for convenience. This man is pro-French, 
but he described the terrific weaknesses of the French people who, 
incidentally, are the most scholarly in the world. 

Joan of Arc should have put the baccalaureate in the cradle of every 
Frenchman; it would have saved time because they spent most of 
their time studying baccalaureate and the Legion of Honor. 

He shows no matter how scholastic you are, no matter how academic 
you are, the country can be helplessly weak if they do not study the 
culture of other countries. 

Now, I think the controls under this bill should be a little stronger 
at the top. My military experience has taught me that you have to 
have a staff corps before you can have an army. I think from what I 
have been able to ascertain, that the Office of Education does not 
have, because of lack of funds, does not have any skeleton staff corps 
to start at the top, you might say, of education, and have an institute 
which we ought to call historical philological which is a study of the 
whole culture of a country primarily through the language. If we 
had a United States institute which should be called historical philo- 
logical, you could get some immediate results in the next immediate 
years in the understanding of foreign peoples. 

I do not care what country, Arabic or any of the others, there is 
plenty of material in any of the colleges if they were given encourage- 
ment in the specialization of particular countries in their languages, 
you could find plenty printed material for immediate help in payoho- 
ogical warfare in showing sympathy for these countries so that our 
agents would not go out after 15 minutes’ briefing in the State Depart- 
ment and make colossal blunders in dealing with these people. 

I call the committee’s attention to the April edition of the Reader’s 
Digest on Burma and the Battle of Burma. One of the chief Bur- 
mesians out there said as Buddhists they do not like to accept gifts. 
To most people that is a strong thing, but the psychology of these 
people is different and we have to specialize in understanding their 
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As this man Demiashkevich shows in this book and two others that 
he wrote, the key words in a language—for example, where we scorn- 
fully say “egghead”—show our psychology. 

Where we say “make good,” where we say “know how,” and so forth, 
every language has its key words and those words are more important 
than the grammar. 

The grammar is necessary. I am not scornful toward grammarians 
the way Montegne, the great essayist, was. Montegne said he was 
going along and met two gentlemen on the way to Bordeaux. He said, 
“Where is this gentleman going?” 

The fellow said, “This fellow is not a gentleman; he is a gram- 
marian.” 

That is merely the anatomy of language. We need the psychology 
of language. You have to get the spirit behind the language. 

You have to understand the key words. 

When I practiced law in Mexico I had to learn to be sympatico 
with the people. If you are not sympatico with a Latin you are not 
going to g° anywhere in the business or anywhere else. 

I would like the committee to read the National Mind, by the same 
Russian officer, Demiashkevich, who was snubbed to death by the 
educators, the National Mind of English, French, German, for which 
he was decorated by the French Government, in which he gave all 
the key words in French and German through which you have to 
understand the people. 

He also wrote Shackled Diplomacy, which is a study of the basic 
nature of countries and their foreign policies which make the diplo- 
mats go in certain channels because just as in this country this bill 
may not pass because we are shackled in this country by our scornful 
use of the word “egghead” and so forth. 

Now, you do not have to go very far back in history to find the 
importance of this historical, philological approach through lan- 
guage. There were two generals, both of whose names begin with 
a “P.” One was Probis and the other was Pershing. Probis was a 
Roman general who told the Romans there was no use in trying to 
curb these wild Teutonic tribes up here by just throwing them back. 
You have to carry the war into their own country and make them 
realize what war is before these wily Teutonics will ever stop attack- 
a Roman Empire. 

Many, many years ago a gentleman named Pershing opposed Gen- 
eral Foch’s willingness to stop at the Rhine. He said, “These Ger- 
mans are still so warlike due to the Prussian influence”’—Prussianism 
is one thing and Germanism is a little different—“These people are 
still so warlike you have to carry the war into their own country and 
show them what war is.” 

But he was overruled. We were controlled by people who had not 
traveled very much abroad, did not know languages, did not know 
history. So they listened to good-natured Foch who was a wonderful 
general, but not a psychologist. 

So he said they will stop at the Rhine. I was up there myself 
and I know that the Germans were making munitions right under 
our noses. And everybody knows that now. 

I was in Germany last summer and saw the terrific ruins all over, 
and the Germans said, “We know now what war is. We had it at 
home and we want no more of it.” 
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That is a little historical example of the importance of understand- 
ing the psychology behind the people. 

You have to do it largely through the language. As I say, unless 
you get the words “know how” and “make good” and all that sort 
of thing, those remarks we complacently use, you will never under- 
stand the Europeans or any other people. They all have their peculiar 
psychology. 

ou have to go through their language to get it. 

As I say, I should like very much to see some proximate cause in 
these bills of psychological comprehension of foreign peoples in the 
reasonably near future. 

I regret to say I do not find it in the bills. They are too loose; 
there is not enough control. 

I have a great deal of material here. I would like to give you some- 
thing from these books and cite some of these words to show that even 
after you get the anatomy of grammar and anatomy of language you 
have then to grow into the psychology of it and that is the way we 
intelligence people do or try to do, and I will try to get a statement 
later on quoting a great many of these things. 

In other words, I think the bill should start with some control at 
the top, have a language institute which would take—not merely lan- 
guage institute; I prefer the words historical philological institute— 
the gifted students from the top of these colleges and encourage them 
to go into training for the State Department or Foreign Service, and 
I think in that way the State Department would be very happy about 
it and you could bring more or less prompt results of a greater per- 
cent—50 percent—of the people in the Foreign Service who can speak 
some language besides English. 

It is pitiful the way it is now and due to this language ignorance 
and the fact that they do not know the key words and they do not 
know how to get along with the people, they do not know what are 
the things of value. 

We do not show these foreign peoples that we understand them, 
that we really have a sympathy for them and we are willing to give 
them something a great deal more valuable than money. People do 
not like to receive gifts. 

Mr. Extiorr. Captain Ralls, I want to express the thanks of this 
committee to you for giving us the benefit of your abundant wisdom in 
this field. You have been very helpful. 

Captain Ratus. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness today is Miss Germaine Krettek, 
director of Washington office of the American Library Association. 

Miss Krettek, you may proceed in any manner you see fit. We have 
a statement here—a short statement—from you. 

If you care to read that statement, you may do so, or if you care to 
summarize it youmaydoso. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Kretrex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington 
office of the American Library Association, a nonprofit, professional 
association of more than 20,000 members, consisting of librarians, 
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trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, ex- 
tension, and improvement of libraries as essential factors in the educa- 
tional program of the Nation. 

Librarians of schools and institutions of higher education form a 
— proportion of the association’s membership. 

‘he American Library Association wholeheartedly supports the 
intent in the provisions of H. R. 10381. It seems evident that this 
bill would strengthen libraries of schools, colleges, and universities, 
since they are essential elements of any instructional program. 

It is our understanding that the term “teacher,” as used in the bill, 
will be defined in the broad educational sense as including librarians 
of schools, colleges, and universities, and that printed materials would 
include books and all other library materials. 

For clarification, it would seem advisable to change the term “printed 
materials” in section 103 (c) (1) to read “books and other library 
materials.” 

International events of recent months have forced the American 
vxeople to a realization, as never before, of the immediate necessity of 
rokdauiltig and intensifying American education as an essential to 
the survival of a free society. We must provide ample and more 
thorough educational resources at every level from the child in ele- 
mentary school to the nuclear physicist in his laboratory. 

An indispensable and fundamental part of these resources is the 
provision of good library services by trained librarians and the avail- 
ability of sufficient books and all other library materials necessary to 
meet our heightened needs. 

We must see that children in elementary and high schools are 
surrounded with books that can enrich their regular courses and hold 
open to the gifted and intellectually curious child the means to explore 
new fields for himself. 

Most high schools in all regions of the country, and in both rural 
and urban areas, now have centralized libraries. 

Even where a person is designated as librarian, we find that in half 
the cases on both the secondary and elementary levels she has much 
less professional education for librarianship than the national] stand- 
ards require. 

In other words, many schools provide the title of “librarian” to a 
person who has little or no professional preparation for the job. 

Mr. Extiorr. May I interrupt you right there, Miss Krettek. Are 
you not finding the same problem in connection with the rural library 
services agent in that as you set these libraries up one of the first 
things you have to do is to provide schools, or workshops so-called, 
to train as best you can in the short time available, library people 
to man these new rural libraries and bookmobiles across the country ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. There is a great shortage of librarians. We are 
engaging in a very expanded recruitment program and working very 
hard to increase the number of librarians. That is one of the points 
I brought in later in the need for scholarships because we need more 
trained librarians because there are more people and there are still 27 
million people without access to library service. 

It is our effort to get more librarians trained in order to carry on 
the work that is necessary. 

In the schools it probably will be years before there will be certifica- 
tion for professional librarians for all schools, but it is hoped that 
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there will at least be standards so that there will be teacher-trained 
librarians to take part in the work in the schools. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Actually, I would presume that you have more trained 
librarians in the schools today than you do in public libraries, do 
you not? 

Miss Kretrex. There are approximately 7,000 public libraries. I 
would say that of the 20,000 members who are members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, almost half would be in the school and library 
and college fields. The others would be in public libraries. But there 
isa great need. 

Of those graduating from library schools there are 11 jobs for 
every person graduating from library school. 

ae ERTIES. Eleven jobs for each person graduating from library 
school ¢ 

Miss Kretrex. So that there is a tremendous need. 

Of course, I would want to qualify that by saying that every person 
graduating is not equipped to handle all 11 jobs, but there are 11 job 
opportunities for each person graduating from the library school 
at the present time. 

The elementary schools are even less well served than the high 
schools. In most elementary schools there is neither a centralized 
school library collection nor a school librarian. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of all the children in our elemen- 
tary schools have, at best, classroom collections limited to a small 
number of books representing a small range of interest, and offering 
none of the services that will make the collection a vital part of the 
child’s experience. 

Only 25 percent of all the elementary schools in the country are 
served by a professionally trained person. 

The shortage of school librarians with full professional training 
is even more acute than the shortage of teachers. Although the latter 
has been more highly publicized, the effect of the shortage of librarians 
on the child’s education is just as serious. 

We know from surveys of school libraries that full-time library 
service is usually provided only where a fully trained librarian is 
employed— 

* * * schools employing librarians with little or no library training use them 
merely to keep the library open. 

Another measure of the adequacy of our school libraries is the 
number of volumes that are available to children today. In schools 
where there are only classroom collections, the average is just short 
of 4 volumes per child. Even 5 books per child represents only a 
meager collection, inadequate to present-day needs. Think then of 
this shocking statistic: there are over 6 million children in the United 
States for whom no book stock at all is reported. 

In title X, providing for an institute for research and experimen- 
tation in new educational media, the role of the library needs also 
to be considered since a modern library is an educational institution, 
is a materials center. The most effective use of audiovisual materials 
in this area has not as yet been fully realized, however. The provi- 
sions of this title could help substantially in developing this aspect 
of school library service. 

At the college level we must provide library services to meet the 
needs not only of an enormously increased enrollment, but also of 
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the revolutionary new demands for study and research in science, 
languages, and other rapidly widening fields. ; 

he great research Barurtes must be strengthened in their holdings, 
their bibliographical services, and their ability to make instantly avaul- 
able to American scientists the results of foreign, as well as domestic, 
research. It is in these libraries that much research begins. 

The Federal Government is extending its traditional support of 
higher education firmly rooted in the establishment of a century ago 
of the first land-grant colleges, into support on an increasingly demo- 
cratic basis. Scholarships, loans, special grants, research contracts, 
aid to college building programs, tax exemption for educational in- 
stitutions benefit the whole country in raising the level of support for 
collegiate and more advanced education. 

The library is the intellectual laboratory of every school system, of 
the sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, the fine arts. 

It is in many ways the nerve center, the communications center 
of the vital intellectual functions of a school, college, or university. 

Because of the increasingly complex nature of our educational 
structure, and in the face of the increasing demands of growing 
student bodies, libraries need more support than ever before. Any 
scholarship program, any research program, any increase in enroll- 
ment, any widening of collegiate functions causes comparable in- 
creases in the demands on college libraries and on their use. 

The amount and complexity of printed materials produced which 
must be systematically acquired, processed, and retrieved for us by 
the student and research worker, demand increased skills and training. 

It would indeed be tragic of there were support on a national level 
for the subject fields, especially science and technology, without ac- 
companying effort to train, sufficiently, the necessary number of li- 
brarians needed to collect, organize, and produce on demand these 
materials. 

To be able to meet satisfactorily the continuing national emergency, 

eater numbers of more highly trained librarians must be forthcom- 
ing. The field of library science is not a large one, but even per- 
centagewise there are pitifully few scholarships available at the pres- 
ent time. 

As the Nation and the States move to strengthen the educational 
foundations of our security and freedom, it is imperative that the 
country’s need for libraries and their services at all levels of educa- 
tion be fully recognized and adequate provision be made for their 
support. 

Thank you for the opportunity you have given me to present the 
views of the American Library Association on this bill. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Krettek. Your testi- 
mony, as usual, is very clear and very helpful. We appreciate your 
coming. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittees will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, at which time we will meet again. 

Our effort as I think most of you know, is to finish our hearings, if 
possible, Thursday. 

(Thereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the subcommittees were recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 2, 1958.) 
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Houser or REprResENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecIAL EpucaTIoN 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucarTIon, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaATiIon AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present (Subcommittee on Special Education): Representatives 
Elliott (presiding), Green, McGovern, and Nicholson. 

Present (Subcommittee on General Education) : Representatives 
Metcalf, Gwinn, Lafore. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Charles M. 
Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel ; 
Bob McCord, professional staff member; Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator, and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special 
Education). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

Our first witness today is Miss Julia C. Thompson, Washington 
representative of the American Nurses’ Association. 

I understand that Miss Thompson desires recognition to submit 
a statement for the record. A copy of that statement is in my hands, 
Miss Thompson. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JULIA C. THOMPSON, ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN 
NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


Miss THompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam Julia C. Thompson, Washington representative for the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to submit for the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection the statement will be included in 
the text of the hearings. 

Miss THompson. I should like to make several brief statements 
about it. 

The American Nurses’ Association supports the principles in H. R. 
10381 and H. R. 10278, and believes that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to expand its interest in and support of higher 
education. 

And, in the text of the statement, we state that nursing education 
institutions of higher learning would share in the benefits of any 
action taken to strengthen higher education in this country. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. ‘Thank you very much, Miss Thompson. Your state- 
ment will appear in the record at this point. 

Miss THomrson. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JuLA C. THOMPSON, R. N., WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


The American Nurses’ Association is the national organization of registered 
professional nurses, with over 181,000 members in 54 constituent State and 
Territorial associations. 

This association has long urged congressional action to insure Federal par- 
ticipation in the financing of nursing education. In this regard, the American 
Nurses’ Association would support, in principle, the provisions of H. R. 10381 
and H. R. 10278 as a step toward meeting certain critical needs in the field of 
education. Nursing education would be strengthened by any action taken to 
strengthen primary and secondary education in this country. Nursing educa- 
tion in institutions of higher learning would share in the benefits of any action 
taken to strengthen higher education in this country. 

In general, this legislation represents to the American Nurses’ Association an 
effort toward a partial solution of the Nation’s serious problems in education. 
To the extent that such legislation would assist education in general, it would 
assist nursing education. Beyond that, the proposals would make little impact 
upon the serious problems we now face in the field of nursing education. 
However, this association does not recommend that specific reference to nursing 
education be included in the measures now before the committee. Rather, we 
would recommend that in this legislation the emphasis be placed on expanding 
the responsibility of the Federal Government for support of higher education 
in general. 

We believe that the critical problems in support of nursing education can 
best be met through separate legislation dealing with areas of need in terms 
of established priorities. 

The nursing profession, along with other professions, has a great stake in the 
standards of education in this country. Federal legislation which is designed 
primarily to provide financial aid to education should sustain a high quality of 
education. It is essential that legislation of this nature be so constructed as 
to preclude the use of tax funds in other than universities and colleges which 
are accredited by recognized authorities. Therefore, we urge that “institution 
of higher education” be so defined as to prevent the granting of Federal funds 
for use in other than duly accredited programs leading to a baccalaureate 
degree, or in duly accredited programs of not less than 2 years which are 
acceptable for full credit toward a baccalaureate degree. 

We note that in a statement presented to the committee by an interested 
citizen last month it was suggested that specific reference to diploma programs 
in nursing conducted by hospitals be included in the provisions of title IV, 
work-study program, of H. R. 10381. This proposal seems inconsistent with 
the purpose of the title, which is to provide financial assistance to exceptional 
students in the form of compensation for work performed for the institution, 
such work to be related to their field of study. It should be noted that the 
clinical experience provided for nursing students is a part of their course of 
study. Nursing students are not employees of the hospital while they receive 
this educational experience. 

The American Nurses’ Association is heartened by the current congressional 
interest in higher education. We urge the enactment, in this session of Con- 
gress, of legislation to provide for Federal participation in meeting the urgent 
problems in higher education in general. 

Our views on Federal aid in support of nursing education can hest be pre- 
sented in relation to legislation designed to meet the needs in our particular 
field. This association wishes to be of all possible help to the committee at 
any time it is considering matters relating to nursing. Our members have a 
continuing interest in legislation which affects the profession in its service to 
the public. 


Mr. Extiorr. Our second witness today is Mr. John C. Lynn, leg- 
islative director of the American Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Lynn. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN C. DATT, 
ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Lynn. I have with me, sir, Mr. John C. Datt, assistant leg- 
islative director, whom I would like to assist me. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I, too, would like to file this 
statement for the record and make a few brief comments, and will be 
happy to answer any questions that you might have. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Lynn. On the first page we have outlined, sir, or quoted from 
our current policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation hav- 
ing to do with general education. 

The highlights of this policy are simply that we recognize that 
there is a need for improving our schools, both at the local and at 
the State and county and college level. 

Our 2,600 county farm bureaus throughout the United States are 
taking some leadership in this endeavor to improve our school. Un- 
der thease policies we cannot support the legislation that has been 
introduced to provide Federal aid through the various methods that 
have been proposed in these bills. 

We feel, as I said before, that there is a need, but we believe the 
local people—the States and counties and local communities—can 
take care of this need. 

We have a great fear that if the Federal Government becomes too 
much involved in this particular field that, like so many other pro- 
grams, it will tend to take the initiative out of our local people. 

Certainly we in agriculture have seen Government intervention, 
perhaps in our particular field to a greater extent than any other 
major segment of the population, and we recognize how easy it is 
through a very simple program to become so greatly involved with 
continued expanded programs that are initiated by the Federal 
Government. 

Certainly we feel this in agriculture, and we believe there is some 
danger of this if we depend upon the Federal Government for our 
general education program and admittedly these proposals that are 
before you are different in approach than the previous measures. 

Throughout this statement, and I am sure the information that we 
have presented here is not new to this committee, we have attempted 
to show that our educational program, both at the local and at the 
higher education level, is making tremendous progress. 

I am sure you are very familiar with those facts. 

Some have used as a reason for Federal Government intervention 
in this field the Russian system. This we will not buy at all. We 
are sure that our educational system is equal and far exceeds and 
excels anything that Russia might have. 

Certainly we have demonstrated in the last few months that we 
can launch a satellite if we are willing to put forth the effort. 

In being opposed to the bills that are before this subcommittee 
providing for scholarships and so forth, this does not mean that we 
can rest on our oars. We must go forward in all of our local farm 
bureaus with the continued interest to improve not only the teaching 
but the curriculums and so forth, the facilities, of all of our schools. 
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There is a continued increase in the people who are taking the 
science courses, based on our best information, at our colleges. There 
is a tremendous decrease in the number of people who are taking 
agriculture in the last 2 or 3 years. 

We can very well understand this trend. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just conclude by saying that we recognize the 
need for continued improvement in higher education. We believe 
this can best be done at the State, county, and local level, and we 
continue to pledge ourselves to work for the impr ovement of our 
schools. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. i recognize the lady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I notice you said Federal intervention. Many of us 
would rather say Federal assistance. I think there is a great 
difference. 

I think of the letters that I have received only this week from 
the farm bureau in my own State of Oregon, urging me to do every- 
thing possible to have a research department out in the Northwest, 
this would be financed with Federal funds. 

If my memory serves me correctly, when the fire ant hit the State 
of Alabama, you were in favor of the Federal Government moving 
in? 

Mr. Lynn. Assisting; yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. But there is a difference, in your opinion, between the 
Federal Government assisting in a program such as that and assisting 
in the problems of little two-legged animals, boys and girls that might 
need some assistance in the schools ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, there certainly is a difference. We think the 
most important assets we have are the little two-legged animals you 
speak about; but there is a distinct difference in trying to put down 
the Florida fr uitfly and the imported fire ant in Al: tbama and the 
intervention of the Federal Government in financing our school pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Green. Why do you call it intervention ¢ 

Mr. ii, ‘It is intervention to this extent: We are now doing it 
at the State, county, and local level except in the Federal impacted 
areas, and we support that program incidentally. 

When the Federal Government moves in to give assistance or aid, 
it is intervention; in all the bills that we have seen there is certainly 
intervention. 

Mrs. Green. That would be subject to debate, would it not, whether 
it is intervention or assistance ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. But you think there is Federal responsibility when it 
comes to agricultural problems, but when it comes to educational 
problems there is no Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly the Federal Government has some responsi- 
bility. It may be that the prine ipal responsibility the Federal Govern- 
ment has is to do some of the things that have been done in éalling to 
the attention of the American people the need for improving their 
education. 

Mrs. Green. Why should it not be equally true that the Federal 
Government should only be required to call the fire ants to the atten- 
tion of the American people? Why should not the Federal Govern- 
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ment assistance only go to that extent there, that the Federal Govern- 
ment says that the fire ants have invaded this area and we call this 
to the attention of the American people, the people of this State 
should do something about it and we call it to the attention of the 
farmers in the Northwest that there is a need for a research plant or 
agency out here, and let it stop right there ? 

Mr. Lynn. Some of these pests that you refer to, the Florida fruit- 
fly and imported fire ants, know no State boundaries and I think the 
Federal Government does have some r esponsibility in that. 

I think if you will check I think you will find, for example, using 
the fire ant and the fruitfly, that the State of F lorida, the counties of 
Florida, and State of Alabama, through their own legislatures perhaps 
did more financially in regard to these things than did the Federal 
Government. 

Mrs. GREEN. You say there are not State boundaries so far as these 
things are concerned. Are you saying to this committee there is a 
State boundary, geographic al lines as far as ignorance is concerned, 
or as far as education is cone erned, or intellectual achiev ement, or 
scientific achievement ? 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly there is no State boundary, but up to now we 
have attempted to deal with our educational problems within the 
States except in the impacted areas. 

We submit that we have done quite well, quite well in America in 
our educational program. Certainly there is need for improvement. 

Mr. Exssorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exzsorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynn. 

For the record, Mr. Lynn’s entire statement will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JoHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND JOHN C. Datt, ASSIST- 
ANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on the various legislative proposals for expanded Federal 
aid to — education. The matter of education is of vital concern to each 
of the 1,587,812 farm families who are members of the Farm Bureau. 

The 1958 policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation on general educa- 
tion, adopted by the voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus, is as 
follows: 

“We are aware of the need to improve our system of public education and 
believe that this can be most effectively and adequately met through the utiliza- 
tion of State and local funds and resources. 

“We need to develop a greater individual appreciation of the problems of 
education, including the responsibility of parents for student guidance and 
selectivity of courses, and greater emphasis on high scholastic attainment. 

“An imperative need of our public schools is the establishment of curricula 
which help students to acquire a true concept of the basic principles and philoso- 
phy of the American system of self-government and the competitive enterprise 
system. We should continue to reappraise the curricula of our public educa- 
tional system at all levels to see that they meet our present and future educa- 
tional needs. 

“We urge State and county farm bureaus to establish committees to study 
educational problems. 
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“We maintain that the control, administration, and financing of our public 
school system must remain identified with the smallest unit of government 
capable of satisfactory performance. 

“We oppose expanded Federal aid to education. Adequate Federal assistance 
for school districts experiencing severe financial burdens resulting from Federal 
projects should be on a grant-in-aid basis. * * *” 

The more than 2,600 county farm bureaus in 48 States are giving constant 
study to the educational programs of their local schools. We recognize the need 
for continually improving our educational system at all levels. 

This policy statement reflects our concern and interest in improving our sys- 
tem of public education. We believe this can be most effectively and adequately 
done through the utilization of State and local funds and resources, and not 
through an expanded program of Federal aid to general education. 

Our farm people are concerned about the present status of our public educa- 
tion system. With the rapid changes occurring in agriculture, the importance 
of a sound and adequate education program is of vital importance to them, as 
well as to those outside of agriculture. Our farmers today, as never before, 
require the best education possible if they are to be successful. 

It is for this reason that our members, through their community, county, and 
State farm bureaus, are studying the needs of our public school system with a 
view to improving the curricula and facilities of our schools so that every 
American youngster may have an opportunity to obtain a good, well-balanced 
education. 

The advent of the “sputnik age” has focused new attention on the status of 
our public school system. A number of people have cited many weaknesses and 
many cures. One of the cures advocated is a new and expanded program of 
Federal aid to general education. These schemes include many things but 
mainly are directed toward Federal grants, aids, and scholarships. 

We do not believe “large sums of Federal funds” will meet our educational 
needs. There is no special magic in a Federal appropriated dollar. 

Basically, we need to develop a greater individual appreciation of the prob- 
lems of education. In recent years, we have neglected the teaching of some of 
the more basic fundamental subjects in our public schools. A new Federal aid 
program will not get at this problem. We believe that perhaps there is a need 
for a renewed emphasis on some of these basic fundamental subjects. Our 
people at the community, county, and State levels are better able to study and 
determine their educational needs and finance a program designed to meet the 
challenge of the “space age.” 

The American Farm Bureau supports Federal assistance to areas “experi- 
encing severe financial burdens resulting from Federal projects.” For purposes 
of the record, we would like to make clear that, in our opinion, this type of aid 
is far different in principle than any nationwide Federal assistance proposals 
currently under consideration. Arguments in support of aid to these over- 
burdened areas do not question the ability of the area to make adequate pro- 
visions for their regular school needs. Neither do they deal with the rights and 
prerogatives of their doing so. The aid so provided is designed to cover only the 
added costs which Federal activity has actually imposed upon the area. 

There are currently many legislative proposals for expanded Federal aid to 
general education before the Congress. As we understand it, the proposals 
under study by this subcommittee include the following general areas: 

1. Federal grants-in-aid to the States to expand testing, guidance, and counsel- 
ing programs. 

2. Federal scholarships for colleges and university study. Suggestions range 
from 10,000 Federal scholarships a year for 4 years to 40,000 Federal scholar- 
ships a year for 6 years. Costs would vary depending on the amount per 
scholarship. 

3. Federal grants-in-aid to be used in the teaching of science and mathematics. 
Funds could be used to help local schools employ additional qualified science and 
mathematics teachers, to provide laboratory equipment, and to increase the pay 
of qualified science and mathematics teachers. 

4. Federal graduate level fellowships and direct Federal grants to graduate 
schools. 

There are also many other proposals for expanded Federal aid to general 
education. Wewill not attempt to list all of them. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to expanded Federal aid 
to general education. We would like to cite our reasons for this attitude and 
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our belief that our existing educational problems can best be handled without 
the increased intervention of the Federal Government. 

Is there a need for a program of Fderal scholarships, both at the undergraduate 
and graduate level? We do not believe there is. 

Two of the main arguments that have been cited for the grandiose program 
of Federal scholarships are: 

1. There exists today a shortage of trained professional personnel in science, 
engineering, and other critical fields. The way to overcome this shortage is by 
a Federal scholarships as a means of getting young people to enter these 

elds. 

2. Many of our young people drop out of school and do not seek a college 
education because of financial reasons. This is a tragic waste of talent and the 
stimulus to continue their education would be provided through Federal 
scholarships. 

We do not believe either of these arguments provide a sound basis for the 
proposed expanded Federal aid to general education programs. 

The spectacular increase in our college and university enrollment has justi- 
fiedly been called a revolution in American education. 

A few figures may illustrate what has happened : 


Resident college and university enrollment in the United States 


ROBO 100 nn is. sinensis sctin citnthniiilheinenisetivreailliihltnttinninitilchtiainaiaiiiailns 237, 592 
aii iii ees cotta hime cnc lihlalalinpaiitinipcisaciiitiiat 1, 100, 737 
BOGE 66... oie cetstsintehtimithinidibininscnes cininiiniptinniniitenbtilguncianialeiseibiniilbis 38, 450, 000 


Source: 1899-1900 and 1929-30: U. 8S. Office of Education, Statistics of Higher 
Education, 1953-54, p. 7. 1957-58: U. 8S. Office of Education, release, Aug. 17, 1957. 


Enrollment in higher education has doubled almost four times since the 
turn of the century, while the population of the United States has slightly more 
than doubled. 

The college-age group (18-21 years) increased 51 percent between 1900 and 
1957 (5.9 to 8.9 million). 

Enrollment in colleges, as shown above, increased 1,352 percent (multiplied 
14% times). 

A comparison between the years 1930 and 1957 may spotlight the dramatic 
change that has taken place: 

The population of the United States increased (123.1 million to 171.2 million) 
48 million, or 39 percent. 

The college-age group (18-21 years) decreased (9.0 million to 8.9 million) 
100,000, or 1 percent. 

Enrollment in colleges and universities increased (1.1 million to 3.4 million) 
2.3 million, or 214 percent. 

In 1900 about 4 out of 100 young people went to college, in 1930 12 did; enroll- 
ment in 1957-58 equals 39 percent of the 18- to 21-year age group. Some of the 
college students are older than 21. It may be estimated that about one-third 
of our young people now enter college. Two-thirds of those entering continue 
until graduation. 

For close to 20 years the proportion of our youth going to college or university 
has been increasing ubout 1 percent each year. If this rate of progress con- 
tinues, more than half our young people will be going to college in the 1970's, 
and three-fourths by the end of the 20th century. 

This is not likely tro happen—unless the standards of higher education are 
lowered sufficiently to accommodate virtually everybody regardless of his ability. 
But the projection of this trend into the future illustrates the spectacular increase 
in the proportion of our young people going to college, which we have experienced 
over the past 50 years. This was accomplished under our traditional system of 
educational responsibility shared by individuals and State and local governments. 

Some believe that we need to increase our college enrollment because of the 
reported advances made by the Russians in higher education. But available 
statistics do not bear out that this is the case. 

Here are data which the Office for Defense Management supplied to the 
President’s Commission on Engineers and Scientists in January 1958: Population- 
wise the U.S. S. R. is 20 percent larger than the United States. 

Enrollment in higher education: Fall 1957, United States 3,068,417; U. S. 8. R. 
1,980,000. (This includes correspondence students in U. 8S. S. R. but not in the 
United States. ) 
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So, enrollment equals 1 percent of the population in the U. 8S. S. R., 1.8 percent 
of the population in the United States (almost twice as much as in the U.S. S. R.). 

As precent of the age group 18 to 22 years enrollment in higher education in 
fall 1957 was: United States, 28 percent ; U. S. S. R. 10 percent. 

First degree level graduations : United States, 340,000; U.S. 8S. R., 270,000. 

The United States has more professionally employed college graduates: United 
States, 4,085,200 ; U. S. S. R., 2,855,200. 

In total numbers the United States is far ahead of the U. S. 8S. R. in higher 
education. However, the U. 8.8. R. exceeds the United States in natural sciences. 
In the U. 8. 8S. R. about half of all higher degrees are in engineering, agriculture, 
physical sciences, health, etc. In the United States only about one-fourth of 
all degrees are in those subject fields. Also, the U. 8S. S. R. has more college 
trained engineers and agricultural technicians at work than the United States. 

The problem thus is not that the U. S. S. R. outproduces us numerically in 
higher education, but that it channels a larger proporation of its capable young 
people into the natural sciences than we do. 

The humanities play a smaller role in the Soviet Union. A number of observers 
have reported that the study of mathematics and science occupies a far larger 
place in the elementary and high school curriculum in the Soviet schools, that 
standards are higher and that students work more days a year, hours a day 
and above all more intensely. 

This produces a larger number of secondary graduates who are qualified for 
engineering and the natural sciences. These major differences in elementary and 
secondary school curriculum and methods cannot be overcome—if that be de- 
sired—by granting general scholarships at the college level. 

One fundamental fact must be kept in mind during any analysis of the Russian 
educational system . This is the relationship of the educational system to the 
government. In Russia the public education system, if one can call it such, is 
under the control and direction of the state. An individual is directed and only 
has a limited amount of choice. In a free society, such as ours, the individual 
has a choice as to the type of educational training he desires. When he has 
completed certain basic elementary education requirements, he is free to con- 
tinue his education as he chooses. They also have limited use for people trained 
in advertising, saleswork and similar occupations in a country where the govern- 
ment operates the production and distribution system. 

What about the shortage of engineers cited so frequently ? 

In a special report Engineers—Too Many or Too Few? U. S. News & World 
Report (Jan. 10, 1958) stated that in talking with leaders of engineering societies, 
with faculty members of engineering colleges, with industry leaders, and with 
Government officials there appears “general agreement on this: There is no real 
shortage of engineers overall. There may be shortages of some specific types of 
engineers.” 

The United States Office of Education recently announced’ that engineering 
enrollment in institutions of higher learning has increased from 165,637 in fall 
1951 to 297,077 in fall 1957, an increase of 79 percent in the span of 6 years. 
At that rate of increase—are we likely to be short of engineers 4 years from 
now ? 

At present there is no general shortage of engineers or scientists. While 
creative and research talent is always in short supply, there is ample evidence 
that our technically trained manpower supply, if properly and full utilized, is 
adequate for both our economic and military needs. 

The real question is how we utilize the engineering and scientific talent we 
have available, not how we quickly develop such talent. 

The development of adequate scientific and engineering talent is also directly 
related to the curriculums at the elementary and secondary education levels. 
What good is it to provide Federal scholarships if the individuals do not have 
the proper background in science and mathematics? Our local people, by 
studying their present education system, can determine what changes are needed 
to provide students with this basic fundamental training. 

Another reason that has been cited for providing Federal scholarships is that 
many of our young people do not seek a college education because of financial 
reasons, and such scholarships would enable them to attend college. 

Mr. Marion Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in a memo- 
randum of December 30, 1957 stated : 





2 Circular 515, December 1957. 
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“The best available studies indicate that even in high school, 1 out of 5 
students in the upper fourth of their class drops out of school before graduation. 
Further, among those who graduate in the upper fourth of their class, more 
than 1 out of 3 do not go on to college. Altogether, in round numbers, about 
ae of these ablest students now stop their education before the college 
evel.” 

While it is important to recognize that 1 out of 8 of our able high-school 
students does not seek a college education, it is more important to understand 
that the other two-thirds of our able high-school graduates do go to college. 
We do not believe that it is financial reasons alone that deter our young people 
from seeking further education. 

Many students lack the individual motivation necessary to continue their 
education. Upon graduation from high school, they are faced with several 
alternatives: (1) to continue their education by going to college; (2) to enter 
the military service; (3) to accept job opportunities available to them that 
offer more promising reward than seeking additional education; (4) to seek 
a trade or vocation that requires only a limited additional education. 

We cannot and should not force our young people to go to college if they are 
not personally motivated to do so. A program of Federal scholarships that 
might overencourage our young people could do them no real service in advanc- 
ing higher education. There is an old saying that “anything worthwhile is 
worth working for.” This is certainly true in the case of education. Many 
high-school students today, who lack financial means and still are interested in 
advanced education, can and do obtain it by use of available scholarships, 
student loan funds, and working, as a means of obtaining the necessary funds. 
Any boy or girl that really wants a good education can obtain it now. No 
Federal aid is necessary. 

While there is no complete survey as to the actual number of undergraduate 
and graduate scholarships available from private and State sources, the United 
States Office of Education in 1957 completed a report which showed that the 
value of scholarships available to undergraduate students increased almost 
21% times between 1951 and 1956. We have every reason to beliece that indi- 
viduals, private business and other groups, and the individual States will 
continue to increase the amounts available for scholarships. This is how it 
should be. A program of Federal scholarships would only deter such addi- 
tional private aid to education. 

The various proposals for Federal scholarships provide that a State agency 
or commission would determine who should receive such aid. We can well 
envision the development of State bureaucracies which would determine the 
scholarship recipients. Politics and other considerations, not ability could 
easily become the determining factor. 

These various programs for expanded Federal aid to general education are 
indicated to be temporary. Nothing is so permanent as a temporary Federal 
program. How you would end a program of Federal aid after 4 or 6 years is 
rather difficult to conceive. We believe the proposals being suggested could 
eventually lead to a far broader program of Federal aid to education, including 
such things as Federal aid for teachers’ salaries. 

A program of expanded Federal aid to general education could certainly 
involve Federal intervention and control in the operation of our public educa- 
tional system. Farmers recognize the dangers of too much dependence on the 
Federal Government. Government aid means Government controls. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation views with considerable concern, 
the picture of Federal intervention in an increasing number of fields which 
were formerly the responsibilities of State and local government. With the 
Federal debt at an all-time high, with the Federal budget for fiscal year 1959 
at an all-time high for a nonwar year, we think that citizens throughout the 
Nation are becoming more and more conscious of the fact that they don’t get 
something for nothing from Washington. 

In conclusion, the American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to any 
expanded program of Federal aid to general education. 

Counties and communities throughout the Nation are spending unprecedented 
sums for new schoolroom construction, and efforts are being made to increase 
teachers’ salaries and to improve the overall conditions of our schools. Local 
people understand this challenge and will meet it through local taxation with- 
out Federal assistance and without Federal controls. Federal aid could slow 
down this process by taking away some of the initiative to improve their own 
schools. 
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We shall continue to study the problems of education through our Farm Bureau 
organization at the local and State level, and in that way meet our present and 
future educational needs. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on this matter. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness today is Dr. Dael Wolfle, executive 
director of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

We have your statement, Dr. Wolfie, and we appreciate your being 
here this morning. 

You may proceed in any manner you may desire. 


STATEMENT OF DAEL WOLFLE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOHN MAYOR 


Mr. Wotrtz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me Dr. John Mayor of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science staff, who is responsible for our activities in 
the field of science education. 

I will read this statement if you desire. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman describe his associ- 
ation so that we will have some knowledge of what the background is? 

Mr. Wo trie. I shall be happy to. 

Mr. Extiorr. Doctor, before you do, let me say to the gentlemen 
who have just come in we have Dr. Wolfle and we Bad Mr. Biemiller, 
legislative director of the AFL-CIO, and Mr. Clarence Mitchell, legis- 
ative director of the National Association for the Advancement. of 
Colored People, to testify this morning. 

We have, according to my time, 1 hour and a half. Actually we 
have 1 hour and a half and i am going to divide the time between you 
on the basis of 30 minutes each. When the 30 minutes expires, because 
we have other witnesses scheduled for tomorrow, and I hope the mem- 
bers of the committee will help me observe that time schedule, we have 
been doing this for the past week or two as best we could. 

So go head, Doctor. 

Mr. Wotrie. The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science was established 110 years ago as an organization of scientists 
in the United States. It covers all fields of science. 

It is in some sense a focus of scientific organizations because af- 
filiated with it are 279 other more specialized societies that represent 
the particular sciences. 

e provide our government, our legislative body, and because of 
this rather general nature we are interested primarily in those mat- 
ters that affect science generally rather than any of the specific sci- 
ences. 

We have about fifty-odd thousand members from all parts of the 
country, in all fields of science. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Wotrte. The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which was established in 1848, is one of the largest and oldest 
of America’s scientific societies. The association is, in a sense, the 
central scientific organization of the United States, for its 56,000 mem- 
bers come from all fields of science and affiliated with it are 279 other 
scientific societies. 
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The association has long been actively interested in the prob- 
lems of improving education, particularly education in science and 
mathematics. 

Three years ago we greatly increased our attention to these prob- 
lems. This we did because we agree completely with the authors of 
both H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381, that the primary requirement in 
education today is to improve the quality of education, especially edu- 
cation in science and mathematics. 

We need more competent teachers and we need to pay them more 
adequate salaries. 

We need more and better school buildings. 

We need to overcome the handicaps that prevent some bright chil- 
dren from attending college. 

But most of all, we need to offer education of higher quality to the 
students who in a few years will become leaders in business, in edu- 
cation, in government, in science, and in other fields. 

Two weeks ago, we conducted, here in Washington, a special con- 
ference to consider some of the current and pressing problems of the 
support of science and the improvement of education. To this meet- 
ing we invited something over a hundred scientists from all parts of 
the country and all fields of science. 

Collectively they provided an excellent cross section of the think- 
ing of scientists of the United States about these problems. Some of 
the views I will express will represent the formal recommendations 
of this recent conference. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many attended, Doctor? 

Mr. Wotrte. There were 133, the meeting was intentionally a small 
one rather than one open to the association’s entire membership, and 
the total number invited was about 180. 

Among the many bills that deal with educational matters, the two 
to which I wish to give attention are the ones introduced by Mr. 
Kearns, H. R. 10278, and Mr. Elliott, H. R. 10381. This selection 
is partly to conserve time, but more importantly because the improve- 
ments that are necessary in our educational system are broad and 
fundamental, and only through attacking the problems on several 
different fronts can we expect to be reasonably effective. 


PRIORITIES IN EDUCATION 


The special conference recently held by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science concluded its series of recommenda- 
tions with agreement that in the use of Federal and other funds for 
the improvement of education, highest priority should go to efforts 
to improve teaching. 

Under that heating we include the provision of better laboratory 
and other teaching equipment, the improvement of the teacher’s labo- 
ratory and other teaching equipment, the improvement of the teacher’s 
knowledge of the subject matter he or she is teaching, and the im- 
provement of the status and salary of the teacher so that competent 
students wil consider teaching to be an attractive career and so that 
able teachers can afford to continue to be teachers. 

Lower priority was given to school construction and to scholar- 
ships. I shall say no more about school construction, but will have 
several recommendations to make concerning scholarships. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


There are several reasons for our judgment that top priority should 
be given to the improvement of teaching. The most important reason 
is the fact that science is undergoing a revolution of epoch-making 
proportions. Since the first atomic bomb was exploded 15 years ago, 
man has learned of the tremendous potentialities of nuclear energy 
and has witnessed a number of other dramatic technological develop- 
ments. 

Atomic fission and fusion, satellites, and space exploration are im- 
portant in themselves, but in a larger sense they are merely symbols 
of a scientific revolution that we are entering. 

We are on the verge of vastly greater power over the forces of 
nature than we have ever held in the past. The evidence is most 
dramatically evident in physics, but discovery is accelerating through- 
out the sciences. 

Astronomy, astrophysics, geology, and geophysics are greatly ex- 
panding our knowledge of the world, and of the universe. 

Chemistry is creating new marvels. 

In genetics, in pharmacology, in biochemistry, in neurophysiology, 
we are conducting experiments that were inconceivable 5 or 10 years 
ago. We are getting close enough to some of the secrets of livin 
matter so that scientists of all fields understand, and many agree with 
the statement made by Vannevar Bush a month or two ago that if he 
were starting his career now he would be a biologist. 

We may be frightened or gladdened by this scientific revolution and 
its consequences. 

But like it or not, we cannot escape; we cannot stop the rush of 
scientific developments. The discoveries are being made in this 
country, in England and Europe, in the Soviet Union, and soon we 
will have to add China and other countries to the list. 

We cannot hide from this scientific revolution. There is no place 
to hide. 

The only conceivable thing we can do is to prepare ourselves as 
intelligently as we can to take full advantage of the rush of future 
developments. To do this we must maintain our own scientific status 
with respect to the rest of the world and we must improve the quality 
of our educational system so that our citizens of tomorrow will be 
able to contribute to and realize the benefits of this scientific revolution. 

In this improvement of education, one of the goals is to educate 
future scientists. But of at least equal importance is to educate our 
future statesmen, lawyers, business leaders, and men and women of 
other professions so that they will have a better understanding of 
science and will be better prepared to deal wisely with the benefits, 
the problems, and the dangers of rapid scientific advance. 

Thus we give highest priority among the provisions of the several 
bills, to proposals for improving the quality of education. 

I would like to select several of these proposals for comment, partly 
because individually I think they are good, but primarily because 
they fit together into a total program that will be more effective than 
would the several parts alone. 

Both major bills include funds to help schools to acquire badly 
needed laboratory equipment and other facilities for the teaching 
of science. This is fine. The schools need such equipment, but they 
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also need teachers who know how to use the new equipment and who, 
in general, know more about science than many of them now do. 

One method of raising the quality of teaching that is found in both 
bills is the proposed arrangement of employing science and mathe- 
matics supervisors, or science, mathematics, and anguage consultants. 

My association takes particular interest in those proposals, for 2 
years ago we installed science and mathematics consultants in selected 
regions in Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas. In each of 
these regions we placed a science consultant and a mathematics con- 
sultant. Each is an experienced and expert teacher. Each spends 
most of his time in working, on an individual basis, with approxi- 
mately 50 less experienced teachers in his region. He shows them how 
to handle experiments and demonstrations. Sometimes he shows them 
how to use equipment that they already have. He helps them with 
other teaching problems, with subject matter problems, and with the 
problems of increasing their own competence and knowledge. 

This system w orks. Both teachers and superintendents testify to 
its effectiveness. 

We are convinced that adding a good consultant to 50 classroom 
teachers contributes much more to the improvement of teaching than 
does the addition of one more classroom teacher. 

We are pleased that a grant from the Carnegie Corps. enabled us 
to try out this system of science and mathematics consultants, and 
pleased to have the value of such consultants recognized in the two 
bills. 

As between H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381, there is one aspect in which 
we prefer the latter. This is the matter of tile. “Consultant” de- 
scribes the function better than does “supervisor,” for a major benefit 
of the consultant’s work comes from their getting out and consulting 
with classroom teachers, on the job, in their own classes, with their 
individual problems. 

Titles do not always accurately describe functions, but we are a little 
afraid that supervisors may spend too much time in the State capitol 

making rules and keeping records and answering correspondence. 

Consultants get out into the schools and work with individual 
teachers. 

This brings up a related point. In the four States where we estab- 
lished consultants, we did so with full cooperation of the State depart- 
ments of education, but the State university and not the State depart- 
ment of education is the consultant’s home base. 

There are two important advantages in this arrangement. First, 
the consultant is in close touch with his scientific colleagues on the 
campus and is, therefore, a more up to date and better scientific repre- 
sentative to the teachers he serves than he would be without those 
regular campus contacts. 

Second, he helps to bring about liaison between school and college. 
He works with high-school teachers, but he works under the direction 
of a committee of university scientists and educators. 

This arrangement brings scientists and educators closer together 
on the campus sand brings both closer to high-school problems, : and this 
is all to the good. 

I hope that the States will be encouraged to base their science, math- 
ematics, and language consultants in the appropriate subject matter 
department at a ‘university wherever that arrangement is possible. 

98049—58—pt. 3——_36 
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Both bills include provisions designed to raise the status or the 
salary of teachers. H. R. 10381 would provide for summer-school 
attendance and extension course enrollment on the part of teachers, 
while H. R. 10278 would provide matching grants to States that can 
be used to employ additional science and mathematics teachers or to 
augment the salaries of such teachers. 

It seems to me that both of these devices represent substitutes for 
what is ultimately desirable. Ultimately, and the sooner the better, 
we should break the existing fairly rigid salary schedules so that 
teachers of high merit are paid high salaries and teachers of ordinary 
merit are paid ordinary salaries. 

H. R. 10278 would make a start in this direction by authorizing 
higher salaries for science and mathematics teachers who meet certain 
minimum requirements. This is not fair to the good teachers of Eng- 
lish or history or foreign languages. Yet I support it because of the 
urgent necessity of getting better qualified science and mathematics 
teachers, and because I fear that only by providing higher salaries 
for the abler teachers in some fields can we get started on the necessary 
changes of custom and attitude that will lead to substantial increases 
for the ablest teachers in all fields. 

Let me urge, however, that the provisions of this section be so stated 
or interpreted that the required qualifications be set at a truly desirable 
level rather than an emergency minimum level. 

More will be accomplished in raising the status of teaching and set- 
ting a desirable goal for able prospective teachers by increasing sub- 
stantially the salaries of the best 10 or 20 percent of teachers than by 
giving minimum increases to all. 

The provisions of H. R. 10381 are even more of a substitute for the 
ultimately necessary increase in teachers’ salaries and the adoption 
of a salary scale that is based on merit and that exhibits a much wider 
range between top and bottom salaries than now exists. 

It is clearly desirable for many teachers to increase their subject 
matter competence, and it is good to have this opportunity open to 
teachers in all fields. 

The subsidized attendance at summer schools for advanced study 
is decidedly preferable to having teachers eke out their salaries by 
summer work that is unrelated to their teaching. All these things are 

ood, yet as between paying teachers to go to school and giving the 
etter ones higher pay for doing a good job of teaching, I personally 
prefer the latter proposal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


How long a bright student continues in school, whether he goes to 
college or stops at the end of high school, depends upon his financial 
resources, but depends even more on how much he wants a college edu- 
cation. Some ities grow up in homes and social environments 
that point them in the direction of higher education ; they go to college, 
almost regardless of how rich or how poor their financial state. The 
minister’s son, the school teacher’s son, the son of most well educated 
men are examples. 

From early life, they are helped to develop the ambitions, the habits 
of study, and the expectations that lead them to college. 
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On the other hand, some children grow up in homes and social en- 
vironments that do not value education and, again almost regardless 
of money, they are less likely to attend college. 

There is some nahn e between intelligence and these home back- 
ground factors, but the relationship is not a close one. Among the 
children of underprivileged homes, there are a good many who have 
high ability and who could with profit to themselves and to society 
continue their education will beyond the point where many of them 
drop out. 

Both of the major bills include provisions that are intended to correct 
this situation. Both offer scholarships, and both offer assistance to the 
States to improve their testing and guidance programs. 

There are three principal reasons for granting scholarships. One is 
to attract students into a field in which there might otherwise be a 
shortage. 

A second is to aid needy students to secure an education. ; 

The third is to encourage and reward scholarship of high quality. 

Each of these points should be considered in deciding upon the 
nature of a desirable scholarship program. ; , 

First, the use of scholarships to attract students into fields in which 
there might otherwise be shortages. We need talent in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. 

But we also need talent in many other fields. 

Consequently, I endorse the statement in both bills that students who 
expect to specialize in any field of study will be eligible for scholar- 
ships. 

7 offering a scholarship to a boy or girl who is about to graduate 
from high school, let us not try to purchase interests that have not 
developed naturally and that may not be permanent. 

The board of directors of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has discussed this problem in some detail and is firml 
on record as recommending that scholarships be awarded on the basis 
of merit, without consideration of the proposed field of specialization. 

I might add that the Educational Advisory Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Engineering Manpower Commission, and the 
Scientific Manpower Commission have adopted exactly this same 
position. 

The second reason for awarding scholarships is to permit ambitious 
but needy students to enter sien. There are such students, but 
their number is overestimated. 

Four years ago I published a book which included a rather careful 
analysis of this matter. In that book, my colleagues and I on the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, called 
forceful attention to the substantial waste of talent in the United 
States that resulted from our failure to motivate and educate a larger 
fraction of the abler youth of this country. 

The statistical information we developed has been widely quoted 
and the implications of that information widely recognized. 

But, the data that were available several years ago are out of date; 
the upsurge in college enrollment has been more rapid than we ex- 
pected, and today I would give a different emphasis to the trends. 

We are sending through high school nearly every boy and girl who 
has the ability to reach that educational level, and we are sending 
nearly half of all high-school graduates to college. 
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Of the top 10 percent of male high-school graduates, some 80 percent 
enroll in college, and of the top quarter about two-thirds go to 
college. 

For girls, the percentages are lower, but are substantially above 
what they used to be, and are rising. 

It remains true that some talented boys and girls do not carry their 
education to the level at which they could make fullest use of their 
talents, but equally clearly there is a ceiling to the poential expansion. 
We can increase he percentage of students who go to college, but not 
by very much if we wish to maintain reasonable standards. 

We can increase the percentage of top-quality students who go to 
college, but again not by very much, for most of them are there 
already. 

Those who do not enter college have various reasons. Some of the 
boys enter technical training programs and others enter military 
service. 

Some of the girls marry and others take training as nurses. Some 
of both sexes simply do not want to go to college. ‘They have not been 
inspired by their high school courses to want to continue to higher 
education, or they have not been led to think of themselves as college 
students. They have set their sights on other or lower goals and no 
one has helped them to train their sights on a higher level. 

I will return to these points in a moment. 

A scholarship program that bases selection on need does not hit at 
the root of this problem. By the time a student has reached the senior 
year of high school he has pretty well made up his mind whether or 
not he wants to go any further. If he does, he is likely to apply for 
a scholarship if he needs money, or if he thinks he has a fair chance of 
winning one. If he does, he is likely to apply for a scholarship even 
if a generous number of scholarships are available. 

Even the GI bill did not bring into the colleges very many students 
who would not otherwise have entered. Studies of veterans who took 
advantage of the GI bill indicate that about 80 percent would have 
gone to college anyway, had there been no World War II and no GI 
bill following it. 

My point is this: a scholarship program based on need would help 
some students to attend better colleges than they would otherwise 
enter. It would help some who would not otherwise attend any 
college. 

But most of the applicants would be students who had already 
decided that they were going to go to college. If they win a scholar- 
ship, fine, they will use it; if they do not, they will go to college under 
some other financial arrangement. 

The special conference that I have already mentioned discussed 
scholarship programs at some length and concluded : 

Scholarships and fellowships, the cost of which is defrayed from Federal funds, 
should be awarded solely on the basis of merit. In a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram there should be no restriction upon choice of speciality by the student. 

I am in complete agreement with this statement and would like to 
suggest that there is a distinct advantage and an important oppor- 
tunity in a Federal scholarship program that is based solely on merit. 
The advantage is that it gives a stamp of high approval to scholastic 
achievement and intellectual effort. 
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The opportunity is to help improve high-school education where 
improvement is needed most. This could be accomplished by selecting 
scholarship winners on the basis of an examination covering mathe- 
matics, English, and perhaps a modern foreign language and science. 

Such subjects as these are the core of a good background for college 
work, They are the subjects we want to emphasize in the education 
of bright students. 

A scholarship program that placed such clear stress on these funda- 
mental fields of knowledge would motivate students to do well in their 
high-school work, would offer tangible proof to teachers, students, and 
parents of the importance attached to the basic college preparatory 
subjects in the high-school programs of bright students, and would 
leave the students completely free to choose their own fields of special- 
ization after they entered college. 

Here is a method by which a scholarship program can both motivate 
individual students to do well in their work, and at the same time 
encourage teachers, schoo] administrators, and school boards to pro- 
vide high quality instruction in the subjects that are of greatest value 
to bright students. 

TESTING AND GUIDANCE 


Another feature that is common to both bills is the provision of 
funds to the States to improve their programs of student testing and 
guidance. The proper function of these programs is to accomplish 
something that cannot be done by a scholarship program alone, 
namely, to identify able students fairly early in their educational 
years, and to help them to take the courses and develop the plans that 
will enable them to continue in educational channels to the point 
where they can make full use of their abilities. 

It is literally true that a considerable number of bright children do 
not know that they are bright, do not think of themselves as profiting 
from going to college, and do not recognize the opportunities that 
would be open to them with further education. 

The Oklahoma Frontiers of Science Foundation recently made ar- 
rangements for a testing program in all Oklahoma high schools. 

The president of the Frontiers of Science Foundation, who is also 
president of an oil company, wrote to the 7,000 students who had 
earned the highest scores to congratulate them, and to urge them to 
continue their education in college. 

The response proved the point I have just made; many of the 7,000 
did not know of their abilities. There was, for example, a high-school 
football star who had not planned to go to college. He changed his 
mind overnight. He had to double up and crowd in three courses in 
mathematics in 1 year in order to qualify for admission to engineering 
school, but he did it, with an A average, and continued to be a football 
star on the side. 

Some years ago I shared with several colleagues responsibility for 
testing and selecting among the applicants for scholarships at the 
University of Chicago. The university awarded some scholarships on 
the basis of the tests we constructed and administered. Other schol- 
arships were awarded on the basis of a review of high grades, teachers’ 
ratings, and the impressions of a university admissions officer who 
interviewed the applicants. 
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Comparing the two groups of scholarship winners showed that the 
ones selocted on the basis of carefully prepared tests turned out to be 
the better scholars. 

There is no method known to man to pick out the future Einsteins 
from among a group of high-school students, but by various means we 
do select those we think most deserving of help and encouragement. 
Sometimes formal tests are used; sometimes class records; sometimes 
a impressions. A combination is better than any one measure 
alone. 

But well-constructed tests constitute one of the most powerful ele- 
ments. One cannot predict what a student will do in college quite 
as well by testing him in the 8th or 9th grade as one can by testing 
him in the 12th grade. 

But the predictions are almost as accurate, and have the advantage 
of providing information that is useful to teachers and student coun- 
selors in helping the student to take the courses that will best prepare 
him for college work. 

Consequently, I strongly endorse the provisions for helping the 
States to improve their testing and guidance programs. 

Again I can quote one of the formal recommendations of our special 
sdelmenes of 2 weeks ago: 

Testing for identification of abilities and for guidance should begin in the 
elementary school and be a diversified and continuing process. Responsibility for 
testing rests with States and localities, but Federal support should be available, 
where necessary, to get such testing started. 


If there are Federal scholarships, selection of recipients should be at the State 
level, using tests as one factor. 


CONCLUSION 


The large number of educational bills in Congress provides evidence 
that many members of both Houses have concluded that it is wise and 
proper to use a larger amount of Federal money for the improvement 
of education. 

I agree, but I hope that Federal legislation will contribute some- 
thing more than money. The greatest need of education is for higher 
standards and better quality. 

Both H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381 are designed to raise standards 
and improve quality. This is their fundamental and most important 
feature. 

Thank you for the opportunity of expressing these opinions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Wolfle, and I recognize 
now the gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you for the statement. I am going to ask 
you a couple of questions about material related to the statement 
just for background in another committee that I am serving on. 

The other day Admiral Rickover said that he takes doctors of 

hilosophy and physics and it takes them 4 years to be worth anything 
in his shop. 

Now, what I want to know from you is what do you define as a 
scientist? What are the requirements of a scientist to be a member 
of your association ? 

Mr. Wotrtz. To be a member of our association requires little more 
than interest. Among scientific societies there are two general groups. 
Some have very high membership standards. We do not. That is, 
ours is catholic in its interest, and anyone who is interested in paying 
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dues, $8.50 a year, and in reading the weekly magazine Science, is 
welcome. 

Mr. Mercatr. You do not even have to have a bachelor of science 
degree from a university ? 

r. WotFiz. No; but among those people, those members, there is a 
status called fellow, for which the requirement is that he be activel 
advancing science through research, through teaching, through ad- 
ministrative works, and normally that status is conferred on those who 
are beyond the doctor of philosophy level and actively continuing in re- 
search laboratories or teaching. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I agree with you, Mr. Wolfle, that the prices of scholar- 
ships should be on merits. Who is to give these examinations accord- 
ing to your notion? Who is to set up the examinations and test the 
applicants for scholarship ? 

fr. WoLFLeE. Conceeae that could be done on a national basis or 
an a State basis. I think there are a number of advantages to doing 
it on a State basis. I would expect that there would be an authority 
constituted within the State government for this purpose. 

Now, the actual construction of the examination could more eco- 
nomically be done in 1 place than in 48 places and there are several 
that are specialists in this kind of work and that could be used by the 
States in the same way that the existing selection programs of, say, 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, which is financed by 
Ford money, or the Military and Naval Academies do use the services 
of expert test construction bureaus for that purpose. 

This leaves responsibility locally, but it enables them to make use 
of special services of such a test construction agency as the educational 
testing service in Princeton. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I have one other question that I seem to have in 
every one of these efforts of ours to improve humanity through the 
Federal Government. 

It seems to me in your testimony there is an assumption that some 
way, or for some reason, the local community does not function as well 
as it will function if the Federal Government takes a hand in it. You 
say it is not primarily money. Of course it is not money that is going 
to do this job. The people back home have got the money ; the Federal 
Government has not any of it. 

Now, what is it that the Federal Government is going to do but 
exercise its judgment or its stipulation or its control over a free peo- 
ple? Who are supposed to take advantage of freedom by the volun- 
tary rather than the compulsory or induced action of some govern- 
mental body? How do you get away from that? 

Mr. Wo rte. I agree with the assumption that you said underlies 
what I have stated. I think that the Members of Congress can do 
more rapidly and more effectively some things toward raising stand- 
ards than can 50,000 independent boards of education scattered over 
the United States. 

Now, we can easily get into arguments about Federal control and I 
am sure we can easily get into discussions of how much Government 
is the best amount. 

But it seems to me that in the situation of our schools we can move 
more rapidly and more effectively toward an elevation of standards by 
using such devices as are incorporated in these two bills to selectively 
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raise standards, to put an emphasis on quality, more rapidly than 
we can influence 50 000 independent boards of education to do it. 

Mr. Gwin. Would you stop at that point, or would you say that in 
most areas of our life we could do the same? That is, raise the stand- 
ard of performance in what we are doing ¢ 

Mr. Wotrte. I would say “Yes,” I think in most areas we can, and 
that we then run into a problem of values of whether or not we wish 
to sacrifice some things in order to accomplish the raising of standards. 
There would be some advantages in having, say, F ederal highway 
speed and traffic regulations instead of 48 governments doing it 
because we would have uniformity, it would be easier to drive from 
one State to another. 

But just because of that I am not sure that I would advocate 
Federal control there because we have to balance this kind of 
efficiency and faster action against our traditions and sense of values 
of local responsibility. 

That, I am afraid, I would have to answer on an individual basis 
for individual problems. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not want to pursue this, but it seems to me the 
scientists are rather inconsistent. You are in the business of manag- 
ing materials or forces. You would not say that the Government can 
do that better than you can do as an individual scientist. 

Why is it that scientists turn around and say that Government can 
manage persons, take the materials of humanity and manipulate them 
better than they can themselves ? 

Mr. Wotrte. It may well be that we are inconsistent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Allright, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The lady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I am afraid that I had to miss part of your testimony. 
I will read it very carefully. 

All I will say to you is thank you very much for coming before the 
committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ex.uiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larorr. No questions. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. With regard to the provisions in the bill to use 
Federal funds to raise the salaries of science teachers, if this were 
done would it not raise some very serious practice difficulties with the 
people who had to administer that kind of salary scale? What hap- 
pens to other teachers in a situation like that ? 

I am wondering what moral problems you would have that might 

offset some of the benefits that you would get from the program ? 

Mr. Worrte. It would raise very serious difficulties of two kinds: 
One is the diffic “ulty as between the teachers who were eligible for such, 
the scientists, and mathematicians, and those who were not—the lan- 
guage, history, and English teachers. 

The second diffic ulty is the administrative one of deciding who is 
among those eligible to be given an increase. 

Consequently, there is very substantial opposition among the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession to any merit system. 

This, I think, we have to recognize. But nowhere else among the 
professional groups of the U nited States is there such a restriction 
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to a rigid salary scale in which increases come by tenure rather than 
at least in part by ability. 

The present salary scale is one that works negatively against the 
abler teachers because they are the ones who are drawn off by industry 
and Government and it seems to me that we haveto work with the edu- 
cational profession in getting them to adopt the recognition or to rec- 
ognize the importance of rewarding people on the basis of the quality 
and the merit of the work that they are doing. 

Mr. McGovern. I think that is all well and good, Dr. Wolfle, to 
recognize merit, but actually there is a little different matter involved 
here and that what we are suggesting is that the Federal Government 
is saying that the science teacher merits greater pay than somebody 
with equal ability who happens to be teaching another subject. 

I agree with you that we ought to recognize merit. 

Mr. Wotrte. On principle I do not like this. I think the able 
teacher of Latin, of French, or history, should get just as high a salary 
as the able teacher of mathematics or science. 

I tried to say, but I was reading pretty rapidly, that I do not like 
this in principle. I support it practically because I think it is a lever- 
age that may lead to what we agree is desirable more rapidly than 
would simply continuing the present system of letting all of them 
be paid essentially the same regardless of merit as well as regardless 
of field. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Do you want to yield, please ? 

Mr. McGovern. I am through. 

Mr. Nicnoison. It seems to me that this organization you are rep- 
resenting has been at this for 100 years and failed in it or something. 
Have they not done what they ought to do? What has happened on 
mathematics, for instance? Do they not teach all forms of mathe- 
matics in their schools today just the same as they did 50 years ago— 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry? What can we do that 
will make it any better than it is now? 

Those subjects are all required in school. 

Mr. Wotrte. In the elementary school they are pretty generally 
required. In the high school there is great freedom as to what students 
san take. Some take several years of mathematics ; some take only one. 

As for the courses you mentioned, there are among scientific groups 
some major efforts now to improve the curriculum, to improve the 
course content in physics, mathematics, chemistry, and in biology. 

The problem is only partly one of what is available to be taught. 

Even more important is the problem of who is available to teach it. 
It is extremely difficult for the schools to get competent people to 
teach, particular science and mathematics, because the abler ones find 
more attractive opportunities outside the schools. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That has been so, but it is not so now, is it, to such 
a marked degree that men and women who graduate from college and 
get a degree or 2 or 3 degrees, some of them, get more money now; they 
are in a position now to be teachers instead of something else ? 

Mr. Wotrte. The figures on the number of new teachers recruited 
into the high schools each year, people who had not taught the year 
before, and mostly these are people who have just graduated from 
college, show that there are unfilled positions in increasing number in 
the science and mathematics field. 
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The figures on the number and on the training of people who are 
appointed for the first time as college teachers, college and university 
teachers, have shown during the last several years a rather steady 
drop in the amount of education on the part of those new teachers. 

A college likes to employ as a new instructor or an assistant pro- 
fessor or somebody who has earned his doctor of philosophy degree, 
and one can go over the figures, what percentage of newly appointed 
faculty members have the doctor of philosophy degree ? 

That number is getting smaller year by year. 

Mr. Nicuotson. He might be a doctor of philosophy and be one of 
the poorest teachers in the whole system. 

Mr. Wotrte. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Nicuotson. A doctor of philosophy does not necessarily mean 
that he is a good teacher ? 

Mr. Wo rte. I would quite agree. 

Mr. Nicnotson. He might know his subject, but the question is put- 
ting it over to the boys and girls that he is teaching. 

Mr. Wotrie. No one of these standards is a guaranty that the 
person is good or bad. I would quite agree that there are good teach- 
ers who lack that degree and poor ones who have it, just as there are 
poor ones who lack it and good ones who have it. 

Mr. NicHOLson. Something must be wrong—I have been trying to 
find out what it is—with our school system. It should be getting 
betrer instead of worse. 

There must be some reason for it. Is it professional educators 
that are trying to run the thing or is it through just local school 
committeemen ? 

I read an article that some had not graduated from high school. 
That is just too bad. They might make the best school committeemen 
in the world even though they had not gone through high school, but 
here was a whole story about it and that was bad according to what 
was written in the article. 

I do not understand it. I want to do everything I can for educa- 
tion; I think it is a wonderful thing. I do not think anybody is edu- 
cated at all unless he knows the history of the world, starting in with 
the Bible. 

But apparently the educators do not look at history. 

Mr. Wotrte. Much has been said about the good and the weak 
points of American education. You have asked what is wrong and 
where we have failed. 

To try to answer briefly I would say this is not wholly a question 
of failure, but a question of what we want the schools to do. 

We in the United States have asked our schools to carry a terrifi- 
cally varied responsibility. We ask them to take care of practically 
every child in the land from the age of 5 or 6 until the age of 16. The 
bright ones, the average ones, the dull ones. 

Frequently we ask them to teach the bright and the average and 
the dull in the same classes and with the same teachers. 

Now, in that situation it is not possible to give as much special 
attention to the very dull as they deserve if we are concentrating on 
them, nor is it possible to give as much special attention to the 
bright as they deserve if we want to make the best of their ability. 

So there has been a kind of leveling, a flattening out, a lack of 
variety in standards. 
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This is, to my mind, the fundamental difficulty, but. it is a diffi- 
culty that is hard to label asa fault, It isa difficulty that is created by 
the fact that we have insisted as no other country in the world ever has 
on education for everybody. 

Now, it seems to me that with the increasing importance on people 
’ of high competence, well educated, not only in science, but in other 

fields, we have superimposed on this kind of thing some very special 
attention to the education of the ablest student and it is to that point 
that most of my thinking here is directed. 
f Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Nicuotson. Yes. 
Mrs. Green. Is it not also true that since 1939 we have had this 
n tremendously increasing school enrollment but we actually are spend- 
ing a smaller percentage of our national income, in fact a smaller 
percentage of money in the United States on education now than 
t- ! we did in 1939? 
Mr. Wotrte. Iam not absolutely sure of those figures 


a 


18 | Mr. Mayor. I think that is true. 
1- Mrs. Green. That accounts for part of our problems, too. 
re Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr, Wolfle. 


Mr. Wotrte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


to Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness is Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, legis- 
ig lative director, AFL-CIO. 
! Mr. Biemiller has furnished us with a copy of his statement. 
rs | Mr. Biemiller, let me say that we are happy to have you. I regret 
ol | that it has been necessary today that we impose a time limitation of 
30 minutes per witness, if possible. I know that you appreciate the 
il. | time has come when that is necessary because of your service here in 
n | the Congress over the years. 
ut We appreciate having you with us and hearing what you have 
at | to say, and you may proceed in any manner that you see fit. 
a- STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
th OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
: COSGROVE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
| AFL-CIO 
n 
| Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
on ! I think I can utilize the 30 minutes all right without too much 
: difficulty. 
fi- For the record, my name is Andrew J. Biemiller. I am director 
ly of the department of legislation of the American Federation of 
he Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, and I appear today 
on behalf of that organization. 
nd I am accompanied by Mr. John Cosgrove, who is assistant director 
of the department of education of the AFL-CIO. 
ial | Mr. Chairman, I wish to join with all others who are speaking today 
on in the interests of more and better education for American children. 
he | The Russian scientific advances, demonstrated by their satellite 
ty. program, have jolted the whole American people into a realization 


of of how much help is needed to advance our educational system to the 
point where it can meet adequately all the needs of our civilization. 
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It is a sound principle of legislation that when we set out to meet 
a need, we plan to meet the whole need, not only that portion of it 
which has come most recently to public attention. 

The whole country is suddenly aware that we are not doing enough 
to train the many scientists we need in this and future generations. 
But the legislation proposed here goes much farther than this in 
recognizing that all our children need good basic education. 

Only then can each be fitted to do his part in the world. And only 
then can we find out who has the necessary talent and ability to go 
into advanced work in science, mathematics, and every field for which 
our country has need. 

The frightening fact confronts us that, in the face of our tremendous 
need for more and better education for all, and educational opportunity 
for the gifted students in particular, circumstances are combining to 
make education worse, not better, in the next few years, if the trend 
is not reversed. 

Our population is increasing with explosive rapidity. With every 
community stretching its resources to keep up, production of babies 
continues to outstrip production of schools at an alarming rate. 

School after school, newly built to serve a new neighborhood, opens 
to double sessions because they built new homes faster than they 
could build schools. 

Many more, like the one my daughter attends, has 4 kindergarten 
sections and 2 sixth-grade sections. The third newly opened addi- 
tion in 5 years will not be able to take care of those kindergarteners 
when they are in the sixth grade. 

Existing classroom capacity today falls short of our needs by 
scores of thousands of units. This critical shortage means that classes 
are meeting in corridors and cafeterias, in auditoriums and gymna- 
siums, in rented store buildings, and in many places even less suitable. 
When it is realized that this classroom shortage is only part of the 
total picture, which includes a disastrous shortage of qualified teachers, 
the gravity of the problem becomes manifest. This situation means 
a grossly inadequate public school system. 

Those of us in the free trade union movement are appalled by the 
failure of the President to advance solutions for, or to even mention, 
the classroom shortage. Last year, the administration advanced an 
inadequate program for only $1.3 billion for a 4-year period; but at 
least it was a program. 

As you know, it failed of passage. 

This year, however, the President advances no program of any 
description to solve the general classroom shortage. This shocking 
neglect must be remedied by the Congress, and it must be remedied 
now. 

The administration apparently assumes that a program of aid to 
university graduate and undergraduate students will produce the 
physical, social and political scientists, and the linguists and teachers, 
and the scholars so necessary to our Nation’s survival without provi- 
sion for primary and secondary education adequate to the demand of 
the present or of the future. 

We cannot accept such a contradictory assumption. 

Instead, the AFL-CIO believes that we must have a program for all 
levels of education. The needed assistance at the college level, which 
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I will discuss later, can only have meaning to the degree that we give 
our grade and high-school pupils more and better education. 

A first prerequisite toward improving these schools, we suggest, is 
a prompt and substantial program of Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

In addition, a Federal school-construction program, begun imme- 
diately, can be a powerful tool in stemming the downward trend of 
our economy. I refer to the minimum estimate of 5 million unem- 
ployed and the millions more on short weeks or part-time work. _ 

he serious recession gripping the United States at this crucial 
juncture will only be cured if there is a prompt set-up in our pur- 
chasing power. One of the most direct and most humane ways to 
increase this purchasing power is to expand job opportunities. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Exuiotrr. The lady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. I notice my statement says: 


The serious recession “griping” the United States. 


Mr. Bremitier. Obviously it should be “gripping.” I regret the 
error on the part of one of my stenographers, but at the same time it 
may have some meaning. 

Mr. Gwinn. I assume that the griping or the gripping is on the 
part of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Bremitier. I would assume, if I may say so, that the griping 
or gripping is the difficulty of the-entire American people and of 
both political parties. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think, Mr. Biemiller, that griping is a much more 
appropriate word for Montana, where we have over 15 percent unem- 
ployed at this time. The congressional mail that I am getting con- 
sists of a lot of griping about this economic depression. 

Mr. Bremiiier. You have the unfortunate distinction, Mr. Metcalf, 
of having the highest percentage. of unemployment in the Nation 
at the time. 

Mr. Mercatr. That isa very dubious honor. 

Mr. Breminier. Very dubious. 

Mrs. Green. Oregon and Montana seem to be, Mr. Biemiller, com- 
peting for the first position. 

Also in my State—it is not just Democrats who are unemployed. 
It is both Democrats and Republicans. 

Mr. Bremiiuer. Yes. 

That the recession demands prompt governmental action is appar- 
ent. Approximately 25 percent of our national manufacturing ca- 
pacity stands idle, with the steel and auto industries operating at less 
than 60 percent of capacity and with 50 percent of our machine-tool 
wotenttel wind 

Inventories of consumer goods are building up. The people 
simply do not have the money to buy the products of our ever- 
increasing ability to produce. A broad program of school construction 
and the production of materials that would precede such building, 
would be an important step in overcoming the recession which is 
attacking our national economic stability. 

Housing our schoolchildren is more important than building new 
post offices or remodeling old ones and, being a much bigger task, will 
have a more substantial effect on the economy. For this additional 
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reason there should be enacted a substantial program of Federal 
financial aid for school construction. 

Although Federal aid for school construction can be an important 
tool in the battle against recession, the need of the children themselves 
is the paramount consideration. 

Estimates of the United States Office of Education show a demand 
for 44,000 new classrooms by September 1958, 6 months from now, just 
for the higher enrollments we will have by then. In the next 5 years 
there will be a need for about 220,000 classrooms to accommodate 
higher enrollment alone. 

Today over 33.5 million children are in the schools and the enroll- 
ments increase every year. 

In addition, we need from 14,000 to 20,000 new classrooms each year, 
according to the Office of Education, simply to replace those which 
become obsolete, outmoded, or downright dangerous. 

The very conservative estimate of the Office of Education is that we 
needed, back in September 1957, 140,000 classroom units which did 
not exist. The President has suggested that school construction can 
be deferred. We cannot agree that it can be deferred any longer. Let 
us do something about it, and let us do it now. 

Our overcrowded schools, with their large classes and the frequent 
necessity of half-day sessions, cannot give the quality or quantity of 
education our children need for today’s world. And yet never was 
education so desperately needed in so many fields. 

Fifty years ago the village school taught children what they needed 
to live in the village. But today our village is the world, and it is 
rapidly expanding beyond that, to include unimaginable segments of 
the universe. To be citizens of the universe takes a tremendously 
broader education than anything we have needed before. 

Beginning with the basic fundamentals of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, we must help today’s children to learn more about the 
physical world, through science, and the politicial world, through the 
social sciences, so that their knowledge can assure the survival of our 
civilization. And we must extend this basic knowledge to all our 
children, and the opportunity for advanced work to all of the most 
able ones, because that is a fundamental principle of democracy. 

While measures must be taken to meet the shortage in classrooms, 
we are also concerned today with meeting another immediate need, 
the shortage of scientists and of young men and women in training 
to be scientists. 

Every year thousands of students graduate from high school but 
lack the financial means to go on to college. Among these thousands, 
the United States Office of Education estimates that there are from 
60,000 to 100,000 in the upper third of their high school classes, may 
lie the future Einsteins and Oppenheimers and Von Brauns whose 
talents we will need. But because their parents are poor or their 
families large, they must leave school and go to work. 

The cost of a college education has almost doubled in the past few 

ears. I know whereof I speak, because I have a son entering college 
in the fall. The war bonds I had put aside 10 years ago for his college 
education will take him through only 2 years now. 

The scholarships granted by the colleges themselves, which used 
to carry a large percentage of the expenses of the grantees, now meet 
a very small share of their expenses. And the colleges require a means 
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a qualify for scholarships, thus restricting their aid only to the 
neediest. 

The 40,000 scholarships provided by the Elliott bill, H. R. 10381, 
may make it possible for many able students to go forward and pre- 
pare themselves for the leadership we need in every vital field. 

They may also provide an incentive for those students who, know- 
ing they could not afford college, failed to put forth their best efforts 
in high school or to choose the courses which would lead toward a fu- 
ture in engineering or research in physics. 

It is the custom nowadays to blame the schools for offering too 
many electives and not forcing more serious study upon the able stu- 
dents, but who can blame a boy for choosing auto mechanics or radio 
repairing instead of solid geometry and trigonometry, if he knows he 
needs a good job next June, and will have no more time for educa- 
tion 

For such boys, a good chance at a scholarship may give incentive for 
hard work in hard courses all the way through high school. We need 
nee boys as much as they need the Government to help them go to 
college. 

We would oppose any proposal to restrict scholarship aid to those 
having superior preparation and capacity in science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign language. 

Vitally important as these fields are, we feel that a democracy can- 
not afford to concentrate on them to the exclusion of the social sciences, 
the professions, and the broad field of communication. 

Historians and economists, lawyers and social workers, producers 
and writers, are al] needed in a society like ours, even though totali- 
tarian countries may think they can do very well without them. The 
pure scientist must always fall back on the social scientist to tell him 
where he is going. Speaking the language of another country will not 
enable us to communicate with it effectively if we do not also under- 
stand and appreciate its culture. 

Even in the narrowest interest of science, we need to stress the 
development of the inquiring mind, lest we degenerate into mere 
technicians. 

The bill before you wisely recognizes that many students now have 
limited opportunity to advance in science in high school, because the 
schools lack good teachers and good equipment. 

Those teachers who need to increase their own preparation through 
summer school and extension courses would be helped by special 
grants for this purpose. 

As they improve their preparation, they usually add to their salary, 
which helps hold them in teaching. Better laboratory equipment will 
make their job easier and their teaching better. Fellowships for ad- 
vanced study beyond the limited work done in summer or evening 
courses give added incentives to the best teachers. 

All these provisions wisely help to hold the science and math teacher 
in the teaching profession, and to draw into it, we hope, young people 
who are well qualified to teach. 

We must face honestly the problem which every board of education 
is aware of today in the field of science and math. The young college 
graduate who has specialized in history, economics, English, or Ger- 
man, turns naturally to teaching in order to work in his chosen field. 
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But the graduate in math or any science has a wide choice of better 
paying jobs than teaching when he looks around for a career. That 
is why you find so many people teaching those subjects who are better 
prepared in other fields, and hope to get into the other fields soon. 

They are frequently uninspiring teachers in these fields, and they 
do not wish to advance in them but to get out of them quickly. Every 
effort must be made to draw good mathematicians and scientists into 
the teaching field and to hold them there. This bill makes a good start. 

We cannot adequately meet this problem of teachers’ salaries, how- 
ever, unless we meet it head on. Today we have some 91,200 full-time 
teachers in our schools on an emergency basis, holders of substandard 
certificates. This constitutes only about 7.3 percent of the total teach- 
ing staff, nationwide, but it represents the teachers of millions of 
pupils in thousands of classes. 

ome 69,800 of these unqualified teachers are in elementary schools. 
About 21,400 are in high schools. The greater danger is that the emer- 
gency will become permanent. 

What is the recent situation with respect to our teachers? They 
are suffering heavily from the continuing rise in the cost of living. 

From 1956 to 1957, according to Office of Education figures, the 
national average teacher’s salary increased by 2.6 percent. 

During the same period the consumer price index rose 3.5 percent, 
so that the teachers suffered a net loss in income. For many such a 
cut would be serious, for teachers it is almost unbearable. 

The average income of United States teachers in 1957 was $4,330. 
The median beginning salary for all teachers in the United States last 
year was only $3,600, according to the Office of Education. 

Remember, that means that half of the teachers in the United States 
had a starting salary below $3,600 a year. 

The former United States Commissioner of Education, Samuel M. 
Brownell, has put the situation graphically. Mr. Brownell said that, 
assuming teachers work 6 hours per day for the 190 school-year days, 
their pay in Detroit, where Mr. Brownell now works, is at the rate 
of 15 cents per hour for each of 35 pupils, less pay per child than 
that received by the average babysitter. 

These facts speak for themselves. We are not properly compen- 
sating good teachers with such substandard pay. It is impossible to 
attract competent new graduates into the teaching profession on the 
required scale with such marginal pay, and it is impossible to retain 
enough of the limited number of good teachers we have even now with 
such meager compensation. 

What should be the income of a good teacher? Should it be less 
than $100 per week, say merely $5,000 per year? Only two States 
in the Union have an average teacher income that high. 

The Heller committee of the University of California in 1956 
established a family living standard, by no means luxurious, which, 
adjusted to 1957 prices, would require an annual income of $5,776. 

Not only are teachers underpaid now, both absolutely and relatively, 
but their relative position is steadily declining. With the continuing 
climb in the Nation’s cost-of-living the prospect is bleak indeed and 
teachers are taking heed of these economic realities. 

One of the aims of the Congress, in legislation on this problem, 
should be to provide sufficient money for teachers’ salaries to assist 
them in reestablishing themselves in the public esteem. 
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Thé job satisfaction we all like to find in our occupation ceases at 
some point on the economic downturn. In a society where success 
is often equated with income we can easily recognize the teachers’ 
need. As important as salary itself may be, more important is the 
recognition by social action and legislation of the immense value of 
teachers to the national community. Salary improvements would be 
a signal that we recognize the worth and importance of our teachers. 

The labor movement does not believe for 1 minute that Federal 
scholarships can replace the need for prompt increases in teachers’ 
income. We need not make an agonized choice. We can afford both. 
The obvious need is for prompt and sufficient Federal financial aid 
for teachers’ salaries. 

The section providing for improved guidance and counseling service 
in the Elliott bill can help the future of science in three ways. 

First, it should mean that able students are steered into the chal- 
lenging courses for which they are fitted, instead of drifting into some- 
thing easier. 

Second, it should also aid in keeping out of the tough courses those 
students whose abilities do not match their parents’ ambitions, and 
who now sometimes pull down the level of work in classes to which 
they should not have been admitted. 

And third, it relieves the overworked teachers of a burden of 
counseling with students and parents for which they lack the time 
and the special training. 

The American labor movement is of course particularly interested 
in the provisions for technical training for essential occupations, 
including, as it should, instruction for apprentices. The men at the 
drafting boards and in the laboratories need the best college trainin 
we can give them. But the men in the shops must be well teathed 
too, or they cannot carry out competently the production jobs which 
need to be done. Skills become obsolete quickly in our civilization, 
and an adequate plan for training, and retraining, technicians and 
all types of skilled labor is a vital necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, my testimony has covered a broad range of prob- 
lems, all under the subject of education. I wish to thank the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to appear on this occasion and to present 
our views on these matters of paramount concern. 

We are confident that the House will act boldly and courageously 
to meet this challenge. We hope you will give attention to bills like 
the Kelley bill, H. R. 1, the Frelinghuysen bill, H. R. 11530, and 
the Metcalf bill, H. R. 10763, as well as the Elliott bill, so that a well- 
rounded program of Federal aid to education, including school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries, can be developed. 

Given this assistance, we feel sure that our educators will respond 
and will provide America with the school program it requires, one 
which will be second to none on earth. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ex.zorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Biemiller. 

I recognize now the gentlelady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I should like to discuss priority for a minute. 

I notice you say, or you infer at times, that you do not have to 
choose between and I am inclined to agree with you. 

But supposing from a practical consideration this Congress, or this 
committee, does have to choose and does have to establish priority, 
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what would you place in your top priority in the educational pro- 

-— aid to teachers or building additional classes at a high-school 
eve 

Mr. Bremitier. As a practical matter, I think we would choose 
school construction. 

Mrs. Green. From an educational standpoint, or antirecession ? 

Mr. Bremiter. A combination of that. 

First, I think there has been a good educational job done through- 
out the country on this subject, by PTA’s, the labor movement, and 
other groups. I think in my opinion you will find in almost every 
opinion poll that has been taken, either by professional pollsters or 
the numerous polls I see in the appendixes of the Congressional 
Record taken by Members of Congress, that Federal aid for school 
construction always comes up with a good majority, not just bare 
ones, and I think this is a fact that ought to be recognized and a 
serious fight done. 

When you have a corollary to it that at the same time this would 
provide stimulants to the economy I would urge that if priorities have 
to be made this:should be the No. 1 priority. 

Furthermore, it is our firm conviction that one of the reasons for 
present difficulties in the high schools and in the colleges, with the 
alleged bad intellectual background that some children seem to have, 
much of that is due to the overcrowding that exists in so many of our 
schools. 

We do not believe that a teacher can be expected to do a thoroughly 
good job when she is burdened with 35, 40, 45, and more students and 
when she has had a bad area in which to do the teaching in many 
places. 

We think it is important to provide classrooms so that we can get a 
decent teacher-pupil ratio as one of the fundamentals for the improve- 
ment of our education. 

Now, if you want to go to a second priority, I would say probably 
teachers’ salaries are more important, in our opinion, than scholar- 
ships, but I would insist that. you do not have to make priorities; that 
this job should be tackled by the American people and all of them 
done at once. 

Mrs. Green. My own personal philosophy would agree with you. 

I am talking about practical politics. You make it perfectly clear 
that you ames 2 put a Federal school construction program at the 
elementary and high-school level above aid to teachers! 

Mr. Bremiter. If that choice has to be made. 

Mrs. Green. Now, a question which is a little bit off education, Mr. 
Chairman, but if I may ask it while Mr. Biemiller is here. 

Again in priorities and antirecession, since you brought the subject 
up as far as construction is concerned, you place the building of 
schoolhouses as the most important thing in a construction and anti- 
recession program. 

Mr. Bremitter. You are taking in the entire economy on this 
matter ? : 

Mrs. Green. I am referring to the post offices. 

Mr. Bremitier. Certainly we think it is more important than post 
offices, but, at the same time, I would not rule out for 1 moment the 
question of building more homes, which is also a vital need of the 
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Ameri¢an people. We have millions of substandard homes at the 
present time that this isalso a vital necessity. 

Mrs. Green. This is not a kind of progratn in terms of 4 public- 
works program or construction program. 

Mr. Bresertitint, I understood you to say as recession measures. If 
you mean in terms of Government moneys—— 

Mrs. Green. I do. 

Mr. Bremitier. Then I would say that schools are certainly on a 

ar with any public-housing program or anything of that sort that 
fas to come along. 

Mrs. GreEN. Do you place obtaining jobs for the Amériean people 
as first priority above, for example, the extension of unemployment 
compensation ¢ 

r. Brewer. Well, you pose a problem there that again gets into 
one of these unfortunate either/or categories. 

We can answer in those terms that we think the whole job should 
be done at once. But I think we have made it clear that in the opinion 
of the American labor movement, if you will notice the last statement 
that the executive committee of the AFL-CIO issued 9 days ago, we 
think the first and immediate project of the Congress should be a cut 
of at least $6 to $8 billion dollars in taxes with the emphasis in getting 
that money into the hands of the lower income groups. 

If you want an arbitrary definition, we use $5,000 as our definition, 
with the bulk of the cuts going to those whose taxable income is under 
$5,000 a year. 

Second, we testified only yesterday that we think it is extremely 
important that the very faltering State unemployment compensation 
system be given Federal grants and also Federal standards at the same 
time to make sure we won’t get into this mess again with our very sad 
unemployment system. 

Mrs. Green. I really was concerned only whether you place the con- 
struction and so on ahead of the attention to unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bremiiier. We think the whole thing should be done at once. 
We do not regard this as an either/or problem. 

Mr. Extiorr. Our time, let me say to my colleagues, has expired, but 
I am going to arbitrarily extend it 5 minutes and at the same time 
arbitrarily extend the time that we can hear Mr. Mitchell wher he 
comes to testify in the belief that we will have an extra 5 minutes, may- 
be, before the quorum bell sounds. 

I recognize Mr. Gwinn, of New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Biemiller, on page 3 you mention the shortage of 
classrooms and the need of 44,000 new classrooms by Septémber 1958. 
You cite no other authority except the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 
alts X take it, is based upon the testimony that was offered last year, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Bremiier. Their findings, yes, based upon that statement 
which, as I understand, was based on information from the chief State 
school officers. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, and that was under considerable question, as you 
may remember. 
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Now, do you have any statistics showing how many new classrooms 
will be built by September 1958? I do not mean from the United 
States Office of Education. 

Mr. Bremituer. Sir, I do not know where anyone would go besides 
the United States Office of Education to get nationwide data on edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Gwinn. We went to the American Association of Bond Dealers, 
which compile the school bonds that are actually sold each year in all 
the school districts. That is one source. 

Mr. Bremer. That is one source, but certainly would not cover 
everything because some schools are not built with bonds. Many 
schools are built out of direct taxes. 

I repeat that I think the best source of information is the Office 
of Education who rely in turn, as I repeat it, upon the chief State 
school officers. 

Me Gwinn. Well, that is your only source of information; is that 
right 

Mr. Bremituer. That is the data we are using; that is correct? 

Mr. Gwinn, And you have no up-to-date data since last year? 

Mr. Bremuer. I have the latest data issued by the United States 
Office of Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr, Biemiller, I would like to go into some of the 
things that the gentlewoman from Oregon has raised. 

On the 28th of April, the chairman of the other General Education 
Subcommittee has announced, he will start holding hearings on school 
construction and teachers’ salary legislation, the bills you mentioned, 
and others. 

Mr. Bremer. I am delighted to hear this. 

Mr. Mercatr. I hope to see you before that committee and we can 
continue this discussion. 

Mr. Bremiter, Right. 

Mr. Exxiiorr. Would my two lovable colleagues, the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Mr. McGovern, and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Nicholson, forego their privilege of questioning this gentleman 
so that we might go on. 

Mr. Nicwoxson. I have a question. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Massachusets is recognized. 

Mr. Nicuotson. This question will take only a minute, 

You are a highly educated man, I realize that. Perhaps you can 
tell me what this sputnik is and what it accomplished, in a few words. 

Mr. Bremitier, This isan area which I can give you only a layman’s 
opinion, obviously, but its quite obvious it is a man-made satellite 
which is carrying a good many scientific instruments from which im- 
portant scientific data is being learned, the same with our Vanguard 
and Explorer. 

Weare finally finding a means of confirming certain theories or dis- 
proving those theories that scientists have formed about the conditions 
in outer space comparatively close to the earth. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We have not found out anything yet, though; have 
we? 

Mr. Bremmer. I am in no position to judge that. I do not make 
any pretense to being a trained scientist. 
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Mr. NicuHotson. The only reason I ask it is because in all these 
statements that are given us here by different people, sputnik is al- 
ways brought up, the immediate need for scientists to get another 
sputnik or something else. 

I would like to know what it does. Somebody says it does something 
about the weather; they could tell us what kind of weather they are 
going to have next week or something. 

Mr. Bremiuirr. It is entirely probable that the data that will be 
learned from the man-made satellites will give us important informa- 
tion about the weather. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Even if they do, what can we do about the weather 
then ? 

Mr. Bremitier. That is one of the things I do not know. I leave that 
to my scientific friends. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of time I will say 
I appreciate the gentleman’s statement and particularly the broad 
approach he takes to all the problems of education. I thank him for it. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Biemiller, for your state- 
ment, which the committee has enjoyed and which I am sure they would 
enjoy developing considerably more if our time permitted. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Exusorr. I am going to forego questioning you, myself, but I 
do want to have you know that we appreciate your kind spirit of 
cooperation. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate very 
much the fact that this committee is endeavoring to focus attention 
on these very vital problems before the American people. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Our next witness is Mr. Clarence Mitchell, director 
of the Washington bureau of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Mitchell. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrrcnett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

My formal statement is only four pages in length. There is at- 
tached to it a longer statement on testimony previously submitted. 

The only reason that is attached is because I refer to it in my tes- 
timony and I thought some of the committee members might like to 
have it before them and they might have questions about it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed in any manner you desire, Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitrcueti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I would like to 
begin my testimony by offering a news story for the record. It is 
an Associated Press dispatch dated February 28, 1958, and comes from 
Lakeland, Ga. 
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The story relates that Mrs. A. B. Baskin, a 64-year-old white teacher, 
is accused of jeopardizing State aid for Lanier County schools because 
she let a white pupil ride home in a school bus for colored children. 

John Crum, a school board member, is quoted as saying: 


After all, she desegregated school buses in this country * * * if the point were 
pushed Gov. Marvin Griffin would cut off our money fast, 


Unfortunately, the Governor of Georgia has both the power and the 
inclination to do just what Mr. Crum said. 

Equally incredible is the fact that the political leaders of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, have the same power and the same intentions as the Governor 
of Georgia. 

The question arises, can the officials of these States be trusted to 
handle any kind of Federal assistance for the education of all of our 
citizens without firm antisegregation safeguards. The answer to that 
question is no. 

We ask that no State be given any funds unless its appropriate offi- 
cials pledge that it will be spent in conformity with the requirements 
of the United States Supreme Court decisions of May 17, 1954, and 
May 31, 1955, in the school desegregation cases. 

In a letter to the Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dated January 3, 1958, Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, said: 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People has noted 
your memorandum of December 30 announcing an emergency program of aid to 
American education in the amount of $1 billion over a period of 4 years. 

We renew our request that in any plan for the allocation of Federal funds 
to the States for education, the Government recognize that several of the States 
have refused since 1954 to plan or to begin the desegregation of public school 
systems in accordance with the ruling of the United States Supreme Court. 

As a consequence of this defiance, 2 million Negro children continue to be 
deprived of their right to equal access to the best training their communities 
provide. Education and training in the sciences for the generality of students 
are now deemed inadequate to meet the challenge to national security, and the 
shameful inadequacies of the illegally segregated Negro schools impose an even 
more severe handicap upon the national effort. 

Any Government plan for assistance to the States in the form of grants for 
seholarships, teacher training, and other methods of reducing the waste of 
talent should not subsidize a system which has stifled talent among the children 
and youth of 4 million American families, except for a handful of hardy, 
persistent, and fortunately placed individuals. 

One billion dollars, or $10 billion for education will have no meaning for one- 
tenth of the Nation’s citizens, and will not secure the maximum return to the 
Nation as a whole, if grants are allocated as though segregated school systems 
were legal, for the funds would be used by the affected States to perpetuate 
inequalities, and to widen the gaps which now exist. 

Negro citizens love this country and wish it to regain its preeminence in 
the world of nations, but they protest most vigorously that their children should 
not be continued in the role of doormats over which other American children 
march to education, service, and reward. 

To justify continued discrimination on grounds of emergency would be to mis- 
calculate completely the nature of the current crisis, in which any waste of poten- 
tial whatever is an intolerable luxury. Especially is it unthinkable that the 
Government of all the people should participate in this discrimination and fur- 
nish the funds to assist in the continued impairment of the national potential. 


This is the position of our organization. 
I would like to direct your attention to NAACP’s testimony which 
was presented on January 31, 1958, to the House Subcommittee on 
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General Education, when it was holding hearings on Public Laws 
815 and 874. 

Please keep in mind that since this testimony was presented, the 
school board in Little Rock, Ark., has gone into court to halt its 
modest program of desegregation. The State of Virginia has added 
a few more rivets to its cast iron, brass program of defiance. 

At some point, the Congress must decide that it must call a halt to 
the wanton program of using Federal money to promote illegal school 
programs of racial segregation. 

Now is the time to act. 

Congress cannot ignore the extensive pattern of tax-supported 
defiance in some areas of the country. 

In the March 29, 1958, edition of the Chicago Defender newspaper, 
there is an estimate that Southern States have spent over $2 million 
in their fight to frustrate the United States Supreme Court decisions 
in the school-desegregation cases. 

I have just returned from a visit to Mississippi where the State 
legislature had under consideration a proposal to let a private organi- 
zation, the White Citizens Council, fight desegregation with tax money. 

Someone made an estimate of approximately how much tax money 
would be provided for this organization if that law went into effect in 
Mississippi. It was cetinasted that out of the city of Jackson, Miss., 
alone, there would be about $15,000 which would be made available to 
this private organization, the White Citizens Council, to try to stop 
desegregation. 

The State has already appropriated a quarter of a million dollars 
for an agency known as the State sovereignty commission. This agency 
was established to carry on a propaganda campaign for segregation in 
the North. 

It also scattered a few dollars among colored people for the purpose 
of getting them to act as informers on groups such as the NAACP. 

It should be noted in passing that all of the information that such 
informers could turn in 1s available free from the NAACP. 

Mississippi could get it with a 3-cent stamp or by having any State 
official attend our public meetings. 

I might say that when we had a public meeting last Sunday there 
were representatives of the police department and other groups inter- 
ested in what our program was all about. I certainly did not with- 
hold any information from them. I think they got a full picture. 

So they need not have appropriated the quarter of a million dollars 
to get that kind of thing because we would be happy to give it to them 
at any time. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you yield, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mrcuety. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. They had better hurry to send for it with a 3-cent 
stamp or it is going to cost them a nickel. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. We will be glad to send it to them by special 
messenger. 

Unless there are appropriate safeguards against illegal expenditures 
of Federal money, we may discover too late that funds intended for 
public education have been diverted to supporting the White Citizens 
Council in Mississippi, or some other private organization that pro- 
motes segregation. 
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There are a number of opportunities for States to destroy the intent 
of the bills now under consideration. Here are a few samples: 

1. State agencies could, and in all probability would, discriminate 
against students seeking scholarship assistance. 

2. In view of the fact that defiant States have passed laws aimed at 
penalizing public-school teachers who favor desegregation, such States 
cannot be trusted to give fair treatment to teachers who would want to 
get financial assistance for advanced training. 

I would like to call to the committee’s attention the fact that Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas inserted in the Congressional Record on February 
10, 1958, a summary of all of these laws which are aimed at preventing 
desegregation in the Southern States. 

I have brought along some copies which I will leave with the com- 
mittee clerk, if I may, in case any member would like to check the 
validity of what I have said. 

But I would like to call special attention to the Georgia law which 
provides with reference to teachers that the State board of education 
adopted a resolution which provided to revoke forever the license 
of any teacher who supports, encourages, condones, or agrees to teach 
mixed classes. 

The attorney general of Georgia later ruled that this was unneces- 
sary because he said that when the teachers take an oath to uphold 
the laws of Georgia, this was the same thing and, therefore, the ruling 
of the State board of education did not have to be used. 

In South Carolina there is a curious situation. The State first passed 
a law which made it unlawful for any member of the NAACP to be 
employed by the State, school district, county, or any municipality. 
We undertook to challenge that in the courts. As we were engaged in 
litigation the legislature did an about-face and struck from the statutes 
any mention of our organization, but they did say that the teachers 
in each county would be required to submit a statement of all of the 
organizations that they belonged to, which, of course, would give the 
same information and I assume eventually we may win in court, but 
it strings out the litigation over a longer period. 

3. The University of Florida has shown clearly what type of restric- 
tions will be imposed on colored students who seek scientific training 
in that it has barred them from courses solely because of race. 

Similar policies of exclusion are in effect at the State universities in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia. 

I happen to have with me a letter from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which, it seems to me, points up the importance of this prob- 
lem. The University of Florida about 9 years ago was asked to ad- 
mit a colored student. It did not ever admit that student. We took 
the case all the way to the United States Supreme Court. We won. 

He has still not been admitted. 

More recently a student applied to take training in some special 
scientific work at the University of Florida and he was turned down. 

The Atomic Energy Commission selects certain desirable students 
who are admitted to courses in atomic energy science, which courses are 
given at various universities and the University of Florida happens to 
be one. 

At the time we made our inquiry there had been about $225,000 al- 
located to the University of Florida. Also, there was a requirement 
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that any university which accepted this money would have to give 
people an opportunity to take training and use the equipment. _ 

We said then, surely the Atomic Energy Commission could not give 
this money to Florida, the university, if Florida persisted in exclud- 
ing colored students. 

We got back this interesting answer from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, dated October 3, 1957, and it says: 

The grant program covering this assistance which is for the purchase of 
equipment to be used in education and training in the nuclear fields provides that 
no person shall be barred from participating in the educational and training pro- 
gram involved or be the subject of any other than favorable discrimination on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or religion. 

This clause was intended by the Commission to apply to discrimination among 
the student body of an institution with respect to participation in the educa- 


tional and training program in which the facilities or materials procured with 
the grant funds are used. 


It does not, of course, relieve the University from complying with any appli- 
cable laws or judicial decisions relating to its admission policy. We are not 
aware of any instance in which the University of Florida has prohibited any 
member of its duly enrolled student body from participating in the course work 
utilizing the equipment and materials obtained through the AEC’s program on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or religion. 

In other words, the University of Florida does not admit colored 
people. The Atomic Energy Commission says it does not want them 
to discriminate against them, but its prohibition against discrimina- 
tion does not go into effect until after the university admits the stu- 
dents. 

There is no doubt that the kind of program offered by the bills under 
consideration is urgent. The NAACP believes that the benefits made 
available should be given to those who qualify without regard to race. 

Experience shows that, unless there are appropriate safeguards, 
much of the money allotted will never reach those who need and merit 
assistance. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. The gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I am sure you know, Mr. Mitchell, that my viewpoint 
probably corresponds very closely to the statement that you have made 
this morning and certainly the cases which you cite in the various 
States in their attempt to circumvent the Supreme Court decision 
stands as a historical monument to injustice. 

However, the struggle I have is whether or not we can parallel our 
fight for better education with our fight for brotherhood and elimi- 
nating discrimination because of race. Whether we can, in fact, 
separate them and proceed on the two fronts just as well. 

It is also my belief that the real cause and the basis of discrimina- 
tion has been one of pocketbook issues in the Southern States and I 
think this can be documented. 

That has been the case over the years of wanting a cheap labor force. 

Is there at the present time, and I am asking for information, this 
is information I should have and I do not, is there any Federal law in 
regard to the expenditures of Federal funds for the highway construc- 
tion program which just passed that bars discrimination on job hunt- 
ing to people of the minority races ? 

Mr. haridendeis, No; there is not, Mrs. Green. I want to say for a 
long, long time we have been very grateful to you for the way in which 
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you have tried to clarify the issues that are involved here. You have 
done it on the floor of Congress and in public speeches. 

What you have done is something for which thinking people are 
very grateful. We have tried in all of these programs to get pro- 
tection. 

For example, in connection with the highway program, I asked the 
Department of Commerce on behalf of our organization that there 
be established a policy under which in these interstate highways there 
would not be any leases given to the owners of motels or restaurants or 
things of that sort which owners would discriminate on the basis of 
race when travelers sought public accommodation. 

We are to some extent protected in the employment aspect of it 
because there is a provision which, of course, requires the insertion 
of a nondiscrimination clause in the various contracts that would be 
let to the extent that the Federal Government is involved. 

We do not believe this is adequate. 

Mrs. Green. What does this provide? I am not clear here? 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Well, where there would be a direct contractual 
relationship with the Federal Government in any of the road con- 
struction 

Mrs. Green. That is the construction, itself, the jobs? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. That is right. It would be required that there be in 
such a contract a nondiscrimination clause which would prohibit 
discrimination in employment, and that clause, the enforcement of that 
clause, is policed by the President’s Committee on Employment 
Policies. 

Mrs. Green. Successfully so? 

Mr. Mircuetx. To date they have not had any spectacular suc- 
cesses. They have been working at it. It is my belief they could have 
ae a little more than they have in the way of positive results, 

ut I would say that this is something which can be very useful, and 
we hope would be extended to cover more things in the country, and 
that ultimately there would be a Federal law requiring fair employ- 
ment in industries engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mrs. Green. Have you appeared before the other committees that 
are considering these different kinds of Federal construction programs 
and are you waging as active a fight against discrimination where 
Federal funds are spent as you do in the field of education ? 

Mr. Mircue.y.. Well, I have not appeared before any of the com- 
mittees that are handling the expenditures, but we have sought the 
inclusion of such clauses, and we have done, with the executive agen- 
cies, what we have done with the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

That is, we have asked that they adopt executive policies which 
would say, You cannot have this money if you are going to discrimi- 
nate. 

I might say only yesterday I was in a conference with some repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch of the Government and some of the 
Senate people with reference to another program which has to do 
with Federal-State relationships on the question of land areas that 
are given to the Federal Government for Federal use. 

We run into the same kind of problem that we run into here. Peo- 
ple say, “Why are you raising an issue on this? This is not related 
to discrimination.” 
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We do make an effort everywhere to try to establish this Federal 
principle that we are seeking in the educational bills, and I assure 
you that we try to be as diligent in it as we are in this. 

Mrs. Green. On the matter of scholarships, I notice you say the 
State agencies could, and in all probability would, discriminate against 
students seeking scholarship assistance. . 

Have you given enough et to, or have you a constructive posi- 
tive sdammenk in the way in which scholarships might be granted to 
the individual, leaving the entire choice to him or to her as to which 
college he would attend which would eliminate any possible chance of 
discrimination ¢ 

Mr. Mircuetz. I would think that if we could establish in this 
type of legislation the broad principle that it does not go to States 
which defy the Supreme Court decision, thereafter a review proce- 
dure could be established in which students who believe that 
they were unfairly denied scholarships would have an opportunity to 
appeal, perhaps to the United States Office of Education. — 

Mrs. Green. Would not they in this case be discriminating more 
against the members of the Negro race than any other group if you 
said scholarships would not go to any individual in the States which 
were violating the Supreme Court decision ? 

Mr. Mircue... I wish I thought these programs would be admin- 
istered without reference to racial consideration, but because I know 
that is not true, I would anticipate that what would happen is similar 
to what is now happening in Florida. : 

For example, the University of Florida, at the time we raised this 
question, graduated some eight students, all of whom got this atomic- 
energy training. Presumably they are not at Oak Ridge, which is 
the place they are supposed to go, getting that training. I am sure 
there are colored people who are equally qualified and capable of 
benefiting from that training, but they are excluded from partici- 
pating in that program because of the policies of the State. 

There is no reason for believing it would be different if this money 
were given to Florida without any kind of safeguard. 

Mrs. Green. Of course, as someone has facetiously said, perhaps 
the white people are in the greatest need of the education. 

Mr. Mrrcuexz. Well, I think one of the problems involved here, 
Mrs. Green, is that a great many of the educators and the people 
who run the universities do not want to have that kind of restriction. 

I think that many of the faculty members, many of the people who 
control administration, would gladly recognize people on the basis 
of merit, but it is not politically safe to do it and in some States it 
is a violation of the law if you do it. 

Mrs. Green. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Under the national merit scholarship program in which a State 

uota is set up, does your organization have any evidence of any in- 
—— that there has been discrimination against any minority 
rou 

. Me MircHe.i. Do you mean this program already in existence? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Mircnett. We have not made any study of that particular 
thing that I know of. 

: - Green. Would that not be something that could well be 
one 
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The scholarships have been very wisely administered and to the 
best of my knowledge there have been no complaints of any dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Mircuetx. I might say that the absence of complaints does 
not necessarily indicate that there is not a problem. One of the 
difficulties we face is that people have been frustrated so often that 
they assume that there is not much need of making a complaint when 
they are discriminated against. 

For example, there was a young man who was trying to get a job 
down in South Carolina with the Atomic Energy Commission at the 
Savannah River works. He did not get the job and he never made 
any complaint about it, but took a teaching job in one of the State 
colleges. He had had previous experience with the AEC up in Chicago 
at the Argonne Laboratories, but the first time the AEC heard that he 
was available and qualified was when one of their officials was down 
in South Carolina having a conference on another matter and dis- 
covered that here right in the community was a man who had the kind 
of qualifications they needed. 

He was subsequently hired. 

So far as I know he is still working there. 

I cite that merely to indicate that the absence of complaints does 
not necessarily indicate that there is not a problem. 

Mrs. Green. On the other hand, it might be very beneficial to your 
organization to find out whether this has been a national program that 
has been administered without discrimination and might help us in our 
problem on the scholarships at the Federal level. 

Mr. Mirceuext. I certainly accept your advice gratefull, and will 
explore that, Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr, Nicwotson. I have noticed in traveling around throughout the 
country on the trains that every porter is a Negro. Is there some 
reason for that ? 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Yes, Mr. Nicholson. The traditional policy of the 
Pullman Co. was to employ Negroes as porters. About the time the 
pests developed an organiaztion to represent them in collective 

argaining the Pullman Co. began employing people who were 
Filipinos; apparently they thought this would cause disruption be- 
cause the Negroes would not admit Filipinos to their union. 

However, that union does not have any kind of exclusion policy. It 
did in fact admit Filipinos or anybody else who applied for member- 
ship. 

Subsequently, the program of employing people who were not 
Negroes sort of petered out and today the majority of the people 
employed as Pullman porters are Negroes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. So that no one can can be a porter unless he is? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Oh, no. The only restriction, Mr. Nicholson, would 
be imposed by the company. I do not know whether the company still 
refuses to employ people other than Negroes, but so far as I know the 
vast majority of employees are Negroes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You admit Filipinos in your organization? 

Mr. Mrrcnet. I am not a member of it, but the Pullman porters 
do admit Filipinos. They also have some jurisdiction over occupa- 
tions other than occupations of porters. These occupations have white 
people in them and those people are admitted to the union. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Mitchell, I do not think there is any question 
about the fact that we are discussing probably the most important 
moral problem that faces the American people. I think you would 
agree that morality has something to say about the means that we 
use as well as the ends that we seek. 

I personally feel that we have a very serious moral obligation to 
the children of this country without regard to racial origin or any 
other consideration to do a better job than we have underwriting 
education. 

Now, once we make up our minds that adding a provision to 
school-aid legislation of the type that your organization recommends, 
of passing a comprehensive assistance bill for education, how can 
we in good conscience support that kind of addition to the bill? 

Mr. Mrrcenetx. I would say, Mr. McGovern, that from my expe- 
rience around here the addition of this provision is not the coup de 
grace in this situation. 

I think that if there were diligent effort to get people to vote for 
a bill that has this provision in it it would pass. 

The defeat of the legislation last year I think was only by about 
8 or 9 votes. There is no reason to believe that this could not be 
remedied by some additional effort to admit first that there is a 
problem; second, to admit that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is not doing anything about it; and, third, to offer to people 
who believe in education, but who are also for segregation, the oppor- 
tunity to make a clear choice. 

They seldom are confronted with that kind of decision. I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that under Public Laws 815 and 874, a 
pon many of the States that now need Federal aid and would 

nefit by school-construction programs are already getting a large 
amount of money and they are already spending it in a fashion that 
is illegal in that they are building separate schools. 

Some of them need not do that. For example, in Maryland over 
in St. Mary’s County, there is a school which has been built recently. 
This is an all-colored school in St. Mary’s County, built with money 
under 815, and the irony of this is that the State of Maryland is 
one of the States which has made a considerable amount of progress 
in desegregation. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I believe we have lived up to our allocation of time 
rather well. 

The committee has four other witnesses scheduled for tomorrow. 
We are doing our very best to finish tomorrow, but with the stipula- 
tion, as I promised Mr. Gwinn, that the record will be open for addi- 
tional statements from people who desire to send them to us for a 
period of 2 weeks from today. That will be, as I calculate it, until 
Wednesday, the 16th of April. 

a is the limitation that we have put on statements for the 
record. 

Now, I do have here for the record, which I desire to leave with 
the reporter, the following documents: 
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A letter addressed to me from Ellen Lyles, supervisor of the guid- 
ance services, State of South Carolina Department of Education. 

A letter from Dean C. Andrew, president of the Arkansas Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

A letter from Neal E. Miller, James Roland Angell, professor of 
psychology, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., dated March 27, 
1958. 

A letter from K. L. Knickerbocker, associate dean of the University 
of Tennessee, College of Liberal Arts, Knoxville, dated the 28th of 
March, 1958, to which is attached what he calls a statement concern- 
ing Federal aid to higher education, dated March 26, 1958. 

An article by Mr. Benjamin Fine, from the New York Times of 
November 11, 1957, styled “Soviet Education Far Ahead of United 
States In Science Stress.” 

A letter from Violet Bergquist, of the Chicago Area Chapter, 
AATSP, dated March 26, 1958. 

A letter from William H. Wisely, executive secretary, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, dated March 27, 1958, to which is attached 
a statement of policy concerning Federal aid to education. 

A letter from F. C. Lindvall, president of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, dated March 28, 1958, to which is attached 
a statement styled “The Needs in Engineering Education.” 

The statement was prepared for the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A letter from VY. C. Harter, president of the northern Indiana 
branch of the National Vocational Guidance Association, and Martin 
Stamm, vice president of the Northern Indiana Vocational Guidance 
Association, Nated March 26, 1958. 

A letter from Mr. Charles A. Dambach, president of the Wildlife 
Society, 7085 Linworth Road, Worthington, Ohio, dated March 26, 
1958, to which is attached a resolution entitled “The Importance of 
Balance in Science,” which letter is addressed to Mr. Graham Barden, 
chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, United 
States House of Representatives. 

A copy of a letter from Mr. Dudley P. Glick, of 312 Upper College 
Terrace, Frederick, Md., addressed to Mr. Hyde. 

Now, I assume that the addressee is the gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. Hyde, a Member of Congress. 

A letter from Dr. Arthur 8S. Adams, dated March 24, 1958, which 
pertains to the stand of the American Council on Edueation on title 
V, section 501 of House bill 10278, Improvement of Statistical Services 
of State Educational Agencies. 

These letters and statements will be made a part of the record at 
this point in the order in which I identified them. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

NORTHERN INDIANA BRANCH, 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 


South Bend, Ind., March 26, 1958. 
Congressman Cart ELLiort, 


Member of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Cari Evviotr: We are writing this letter apprising you of our feeling 
on the bills for science and education. We recognize the great need in our 
Nation today for the proper guidance and direction of the latent talent of the 
youth in our secondary schools. As people who are interested in guidance, we 
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have been trying to do the best possible job that we know how to do with the 
facilities and the funds that we have available. We feel that these facilities 
and funds should be increased and that the State and Federal Government 
are the two great sources from which this increase could come. We feel that 
the program of guidance must be greatly expanded, and that a better job must 
be done. A program needs to be set up to help us at the local level to imple- 
ment what we have been trying to do. This pertains especially to the smaller 
rural communities in which their programs need to be increased tremendously. 
Some of the things that hinder them from expanding their programs are the 
costs of a guidance program in terms of both facilities and personnel. We 
favor any bill whose purpose is to expand and to implement the guidance pro- 
grams already in operation, and to stimulate new programs. 

There are certain areas that need special help. Among them are develop- 
ment of adequate testing programs, training of competent counselors, and 
scholarships for the students that need help; and then, of course, the expan- 
sion of the services of the total guidance program. Those of us that are 
interested and active in the fields of guidance feel that one of the greatest 
supplementary aids to education today is an expanded, stronger, and more 
competent guidance program in the Nation’s schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. C. HARTER, 
President, Northern Indiana Branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 
MARTIN STAMM, 
Vice President, Northern Indiana Vocational Guidance Association. 


THE WILDLIFE Socrety, 
Worthington, Ohio, March 26, 1958. 
Mr. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. BarvEN: I am transmitting for your information and considera- 
tion a resolution concerning maintaining balance in science adopted by the 
Wildlife Society at its annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, March 3, 
1958. The Wildlife Society through its approximately 2,500 members through- 
out the United States urges your careful consideration of this resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. DAMBACH, 
President, the Wildlife Society. 


RESOLUTION OF THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BALANCE IN SCIENCE 


Whereas science has been brought to the forefront of public attention by 
problems of space travel and national defense, and 

Whereas there has been a natural tendency in Congress and elsewhere in 
Government to overemphasize the physical sciences to the detriment of the 
biological sciences, and 

Whereas advance in the biological or life sciences provides the sole founda- 
tion for continued advancement in the fields of agriculture, public health, and 
natural resource management—fields critical to the welfare of the Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wildlife Society urge the Government of the United 
States to consider the basic importance of advancing science on all fronts 
concurrently, without imbalance in the direction of physical science; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Chairman of the National Science Foundation, the members of the 
Civil Service Commission, the United States Commissioner of Education, and 
the chairmen of the House and Senate Committees on Education and Labor. 


(Adopted at the annual meeting of the Wildlife Society in St. Louis, Mo., 
March 3, 1958.) 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION, 
Pasadena, Calif., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: Enclosed and made a part of this letter are two statements which 
I hope will be helpful to your committee in its considerations of the needs in 
engineering education. 

One is a statement which I prepared and the other is a résumé of present 
findings of a special committee of our society on the development of engineer- 
ing faculties. This résumé reinforces with convincing numerical evidence what 
I have said in general terms, and also gives further support to the letter which 
Dr. Ralph Morgen mailed to you, dated March 17, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. C. Linpvat1, President. 


THe NEEDS IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


(By Frederick C. Lindvall, president, American Society for Engineering Edu- 
eation and chairman, Division of Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Aeronautics, California Institute of Technology ) 


Engineering education is in real difficulty. At a time when industry has 
indisputable need for our best engineers, teaching demands have increased 
two-fold in quantity and quality. Without an energetic effort to attract a 
larger fraction of young people into engineering, just the normal growth in 
population would increase the engineering enrollment in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Technological trends demand that the scientific content and level of 
intellectual effort in our engineering work be increased. Moreover, industry is 
placing an increasing premium on graduate work in engineering. Graduate 
work is also the best possible preparation for those who are to enter the teach- 
ing profession. To teach graduate students requires a greater faculty effort 
than for undergraduate students. Without doubt, graduate enrollment will 
increase even faster in proportion than undergraduate enrollment. This further 
intensifies the demand not only for more engineering teachers, but also for 
teachers who have the background in the basic sciences and the engineering 
sciences to prepare students for the problems of tomorrow which today cannot 
even be stated. 

The American Society for Engineering Education has been much concerned 
with the problem of the development of engineering faculties to meet the present 
and future demand for competent teachers. Dean Hazen of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is chairman of a committee on the development of en- 
gineering faculties. A short résumé of this committee’s findings to date is 
attached because it contains numerical measure of the seriousness of our en- 
gineering teaching problem, in numbers and dollars to solve the engineering 
teachr problem. As an essential part of graduate work and indeed even to 
create the proper climate for undergraduate work in engineering, faculty and 
student research is a necessity. Without such research, students are less well 
motivated to learn, and faculties may stagnate in professional development. 

Modern engineering—as exemplified by putting into orbit our Explorer satel- 
lite—works in many of the areas of science which formerly were considered 
classical physics and chemistry. The demands for higher performance rocket 
fuels, for maferials which can maintain their essential properties at extremes 
of temperature, for knowledge of atmospheric properties as missiles approach 
outer space—force the engineer to investigate these frontiers of knowledge 
which a few years ago were blue sky, but are now today’s reality. This means 
more engineers and better trained engineers, because knowledge of good en- 
gineering practice is not enough. New information must be sought and applied. 
This new information then must be translated into new designs and systems 
which, in their turn, must be feasible and producible, whether for a single test 
or in quantity. The engineering education of a generation ago is not adequate. 
Both greater breadth and greater depth are needed. 

Engineering education also has a traditional handicap to overcome. It has 
been the natural, the expected thing, for engineering students to seek their 
professional careers in industry, in the broad sense. It has not been, as it 
has in science, the pattern for the young engineer to go on to graduate school 
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and to seek his professional career in academic work. We in engineering 
colleges must make teaching a vital career to our best young men and create 
in our graduate schools a climate of scholarship and research which has at 
least the intellectual challenge of industrial work, if not the financial reward. 
Financial support in substantial amount is needed for some of our best young 
engineering graduates, so that they may continue in graduate school in prepara- 
tion for a teaching career, without too great sacrifice compared with attrac- 
tive and immediate industrial employment. With such graduate study, re- 
search support and facilities must be available to the student and to the faculty 
so that the proper environment may exist and the professional development of 
the faculty can be assured. This means a marked increase in the amount of 
money available for fundamental research in the engineering sciences, rather 
than development work, which is more properly the function of industry. 
Examples of such fundamental work are investigations into properties of ma- 
terials, methods of design, and developing new knowledge for future engineering 
application. 

Your earnest consideration of the needs for graduate work and research in 
engineering is most respectfully sought, and these engineering deficiencies and 
indeed the word “engineering” must be kept in sharp focus by specific identifi- 
cation in all legislative measures directed toward strengthening science and 
engineering. 


STATEMENT BY COMMITTEE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGINEERING FACULTIES 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


THE CRISIS IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


Despite our American eminence in technical matters, thought-provoking evi- 
dence urges serious concern for the future. The resources for educating the first- 
rate engineers and scientists essential to a dynamic technoligical economy and 
industry show clear beginnings of deterioration. Fortunately, at a critical 
juncture, nationally and internationally, our world competitors have given 
us vital aid. They have shown us, dramatically and forcefully—as we had 
not seen it ourselves—that we face scientific and engineering competition of 
first quality in our contest for survival. 

We in the United States must come to comprehend the vital role of today’s 
science and engineering education in this contest—the degree to which our 
fate may rest upon our success today in educating creative scientists and engi- 
neers for tomorrow. 

Persuaded of the urgent need to plan for meeting the problems of technological 
education as they exist and can be foreseen for the next decade, the American 
Society for Engineering Education in 1956 began a comprehensive study of 
our human resources for engineering education—our students and, especially, 
the faculties we must have to teach them. The study has had support from 
the National Science Foundation, Phileo Corporation, International Resistor, 
Leeds & Northrup Foundation, and the Burroughs Foundation. 

This study now reports on the faculty needs of engineering education during 
the next decade, as foreseen by the deans of 160 engineering colleges. 

The report conclusions are based on the deans’ estimates of growing engineering 
enrollments: By 1966-67 

1. Undergraduate enrollments will increase by about 66 percent to a total of 
about 515,000. 

2. Graduate engineering enrollments for the master’s degree will increase by 
about 93 percent to approximately 44,000. 

3. Graduate engineering enrollments for the doctorate will increase by about 
115 percent to approximately 6,500. 

These are conservative estimates. They were made before Sputnik I, and 
so do not reflect recent growing emphasis on science and engineering. And they 
come only from existing engineering colleges, thus omitting institutions which 
will begin granting engineering degrees in the next decade. 

To teach these rapidly growing numbers of students the engineering deans 
estimated that: 

1. The number of engineering teachers must increase by about 76 percent by 
1967, to approximately 16,000. 

2. To assure that good engineers are attracted to these positions, expenditures 
for faculty salaries must increase about 233 percent to $200 million, while the 
numbers of educators increases by 76 percent. 
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And while the net increase in faculty by 1967 is estimated at 76 percent, normal 
retirement and other turnover will make it necessary to recruit approximately 
9,600 new teachers into engineering colleges to achieve the net increase necessary. 

The quality of education depends critically upon the competence of our teachers. 
Already short-handed in many classrooms and laboratories, how can we plan for 
the many more science and engineering faculty we shall need by 1967? How can 
we assure that these will be first-rate teachers? 

Faced with this great need for new teachers, our engineering educators fear 
most deeply of all the forced deterioration in quality which will be inevitable if 
expediency rather than first choice governs faculty appointments. Indeed, subtle, 
creeping compromise with quality faculty standards is already reported by many 
deans. This insidious deterioration is at present apparent only to those intimately 
familiar both with what constitutes quality and with the quality actually achieved 
in individual appointments. Allowed to continue, this deterioration will soon 
have an undeniable effect on the entire pattern of technological education in the 
United States. 

In 1956-57, engineering deans reported a total of about 9,800 budgeted engineer- 
ing faculty positions, and only a little over 8,500 of these were adequately filled. 
The other 13 percent were either vacant (7.5 percent or filled with temporary part- 
time or unsatisfactory personnel (5.5 percent). 

Many steps may be taken to help assure an adequate supply of engineering 
teachers. The source of most science and engineering teachers is full-time 
graduate schools, and an immediate sharp increase in graduate enrollments 
is necessary. But a doctorate requires about 5 years, and we shall need teachers 
sooner. Furthermore, an increase in graduate enrollments will increase the 
burden of our present faculties, perhaps making our needs greater than the com- 
mittee’s present estimates. And as an essential part of sound graduate educa- 
tion and faculty development, research support and adequate facilities must 
increase markedly. 

We must use our engineering teachers more efficiently, with larger classes, 
technical aids, nonprofessional assistance, and other time-saving devices of 
every kind. 

Large, modern facilities—a problem not touched by our study—will be most 
important—and costly. 

Helping good students to finance their education—the principal focus of 
most of today’s aid-to-education thinking—is likewise important as a means 
of increasing advanced-degree enrollments and hence of increasing the supply 
of potential teachers. 

We shall, of course, need to use all expedients within our power to recruit 
engineering teachers from the ranks of qualified graduate students. 

But, facilities, financial support, graduate education, educational aids, re- 
cruitment, all are meaningless if students find as their teachers only what 
is left after the cream of ability has been skimmed. One dean reports to the 
committee: “In the last few weeks I have talked to several young men about 
the possibilities of careers in teaching, and their answers are very much alike: 
‘We just cannot see spending 3 more years of our lives without adeqaute earn- 
ing power in order to prepare for a job which itself does not have adequate 
earning power.’ ” 

Survival of American engineering education at a mere commonplace qual- 
ity level a decade hence will require doubling our engineering faculty salary 

bill. But to complete we need excellence, and this will cost even more. 

But all these steps appear inadequate. 

We need to make careers in engineering teaching so attractive that we can 
now return to our faculties some of the first-ranking engineers who originally 
chose other fields of the profession—so attractive that we may be sure of our 
power to compete for the really good teachers, the really skilled leaders whose 
wisdom must be multiplied for future generations. 
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Cuicaco AREA CHapter A. A. T.S. P., 


Chicago, Ill., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. GRAuHAM A. BARDEN, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE BarRDEN: The Chicago area chapter of the American 
Association of “feachers vf Spanish and’ Portuguese appreciates your support for 
the House bills granting help on the part of the Federal Government for the 
expansion and improvement of foreign-language study and teaching which will 
help strengthen the national defense, advance the cause of peace, and insure 
the intellectual preeminence of the United States. 

We feel that this can be carried out best by promoting the following specific 
items: 


(1) Federal subsidy for the promotion of the foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school program. 

(2) The establishment of foreign-language institutes for the training of teach- 
ers and supervisors on all levels. 

(3) Establishment of research institutes in ,ew educational mediums, and 
acquisition and development of materials adapted to these new mediums such as 
language laboratories, audiovisual aids, and television. 

(4) Grants for travel and study abroad for teachers of foreign languages. 

(5) Establishment of centers for the study of such language which are not 
readily available at the average institutions of higher learning. 

(6) Adequate professional representation on any and all advisory councils 
and advisory committee pertaining to foreign-language education. 

We wish to stress that the bill in its final form should include specific pro- 
visions for matters concerning foreign languages with specific allocation of 
adequate funds to set up and maintain these provisions. 

Finally we request that this organization’s letter of support be put in the 
record of the testimony. 

Respectfully yours, 


VIOLET BERGQUIST. 


AMERICAN Socrety or Crvit ENGINEERS, 
New York, N. Y., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELvrort, 


House Committee on Hducation and Labor, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. ELLIoTT: Herewith is respectfully submitted for the attention of your 
committee a statement of policy concerning Federal aid to education. This 
resolution, representing official policy of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
is submitted in the public interest. 

On the assumption that your committee will be concerned during this session 
of Congress with legislation pertaining to education of scientists and engineers, 
we ask that the statement of policy be made a part of the record of any hearings 
which may be held on the subject. In addition, we urge your personal support 
of this philosophy. 

We will welcome any opportunity to be of further service to the Committee on 
Education and Labor ia connection with this vital problem. 

Sincerely, 
WiLiAM H. WISELY, 
Ezvecutive Secretary. 


AMERICAN Society oF Civit. ENGINEERS—STATEMENT OF POLICY CONCERNING 
FEDERAL AID TO EpUCATION 


The American Society of Civil Engineers recognizes the pressing need 
for a program to strengthen the educational system in the United States. Having 
in mind current considerations of expanded Federal participation in this program 
the society affirms its belief that: 

(1) It is essential, in any legislation which may provide for increased Federal 
participation in education at any level, to guarantee that the autonomy of local 


agencies and individval institutions to determine educational philosophy, policy 
and procedures be retained. 
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(2) Any expanded Federal participation in education should be accomplished 
by the utilization of existing agencies rather than by the creation of new organ- 
izations. 

(3) Any additional Federal funds which may be provided for education should 
be used for the encouragement of graduate study and for the improvement of 
teaching at both the collegiate and the secondary level, and that the funds pro- 
vided for the physical, mathematical, biological and engineering sciences should 
continue to be administered by the National Science Foundation. 

(4) Such legislation should increase the funds available to the National Science 
Foundation for the support of the physical, mathematical, biological, and engi- 
neering sciences throuzh research and graduate education. 

(5) Grants for graduate study should be available both to full-time students 
and to teaching fellows engaged in part-time study. 

(6) The proportion of National Science Foundation funds allocated to engi- 
neering sciences should be established on the basis of a realistic and unbiased 
analysis of need and the national interest. 

(Drafted by committee on engineering education, February 28, 1958. Ap- 
proved by executive committee of the board of direction, March 20, 1958.) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELviort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiorr: The committee on relationships of higher edu- 
cation to the Federal Government of the American Council on Education met 
in Washington on March 18 for the consideration of a number of matters af- 
fecting higher education. Among the matters receiving the special atention of 
the committee was title V, section 501 of House bill H. R. 10278, “Improvement 
of Statistical Services of State Educational Agencies.” 

I wish to report for the record that the committee voted unanimously to ap- 
prove and endorse title V, section 501 of H. R. 10278. The committee recognized 
that the assistance to States which is endorsed in this program would improve 
statistical information primarily concerned with elementary and secondary 
education, but it was agreed that this type of information is also of great im- 
portance to higher education. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR 8S. ADAMS, President. 


STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbia, 8S. C., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELLiort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Etxtiott: We, the guidance counselors and teachers of the South 
Carolina branch of American Personnel and Guidance Association, appreciate 
your strong leadership and support of the legislation now pending in Congress 
concerning aid to education, especially to guidance services. 

We know that the current recession only makes more urgent the necessity 
for doubling the guidance services in our public schools. 

If we are to continue to serve our boys and girls, guidance services must be- 
come an integral part of all of our school programs. It must be expanded in 
those which now offer some service. 

Our State guidance staff must be increased. At present, there is only one 
supervisor to work with the entire State in all phases of the work. More clerical 
help is needed. 

Your continued leadership in this matter will be a great service to South Caro- 
lina education, and the entire Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLEN LYLEs, 
Supervisor, Guidance Services. 
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SouTHERN STATE COLLEGE, 
Magnolia, Ark., March 25, 1958. 
Representative Cart EL1Liort, 
House Committee, on Education and Labor, Nation’s Capitol, 
Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Ectiotr: On behalf of the Arkansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association, I would like to write to you in behalf of Senate Bill 
No. 3168. We feel that more than ever financial aid to education is needed. 
In order to get maximum achievement from the pupils in the schools, guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs must be greatly increased. Through providing 
qualified personnel to work in these areas, I believe that maximum good can 
result. 

I would like to commend you and your committee on your views concerning 
education in general and to let you know our support of them. History has 
shown that in times of recession there is even a greater need for guidance 
and counseling programs in order to help students make a wise choice of 
vocational goals. We feel that now is the best time to make an advancement 
in education through the help of people such as yourself. 

Please do not feel it necessary to reply to this letter as I only wanted you 
to know that you have our support and hope that action on the bill will be 
forthcoming socn. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean C. ANDREW, 
President, Arkansas Personnel and Guidance Association. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., March 27, 1958 
Congressman CARL ELLiorr, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Exwiotr: I am seriously concerned that our country 
is going to fall behind in education and science, and therefore slip from its 
position of world leadership into that of a second or third rate nation. 

It is obvious that in the long run investments in basic research, and in 
education which makes that research possible, pay off handsomely. It has 
been estimated that in the United States, on the average, investments in re- 
search and development have repaid a dividend from 100 to 200 percent per 
year for 25 years.* The car and the airplane have revolutionized transporta- 
tion. High fidelity recording gives us a choice of fine music beyond the means 
of the most powerful kings of former years. Since 1900 the tragedy of the 
death of children during the preschool years has been reduced sixfold. Science 
is the endless frontier upon which depends the continued economic growth 
of our Nation and the enrichment of its citizens’ lives. 

Although the work of the scientist, and of the teacher who trains the 
scientist, pay off handsome dividends to society, it is difficult for the individual 
scientist and teacher to collect his share of these dividends. This is because 
it may take from 10 to 25 years before a given scientific discovery is translated 
into practical results, and still longer before the teaching which prepared 
the scientist for the discovery yields its results. Therefore it is much harder 
for the scientist who makes the basic discoveries, or his teacher, to collect for 
his valuable services than it is for a surgeon or a manufacturer. But without 
adequate rewards, we cannot expect enough of our most able young people 
to choose careers of science and teaching. For this reason one of the most 
important problems that confront a free society is how to support education 
and scientific research at levels which will make careers in these fields attrac- 
tive to talented young people. 

Soviet Russia has succeeded in doing this. They give their successful scien- 
tists and teachers rewards comparable to those received by successful factory 
managers. They have invested a considerable proportion of their national in- 
come in education and in scientific research. Because of the exceptionally 
high long-term returns which such investments yield, they have rapidly ad- 
vanced from a position far behind us to surpassing us in certain respects and 


- 


*See editorial in Science, 1955, vol. 122, p. 581, or Ewell, R. H., Role of Research in 
Economic Growth, Chem. Engineering News, 33 (3), 2980-2985. 
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nearing us in others. Although we started out with a huge lead, this has been 
largely dissipated by the fact that we were not investing enough in the high- 
dividend-yielding science and education. Unless we greatly speed up our rate 
of progress to match the Russians, they will be far ahead in 10 to 20 years. 
All of the rest of the world will turn to them for leadership and we shall slip 
back into the status of a second- or third-class power. 

At present we have a great deal more resources to invest than Russia, but 
we are failing to invest these resources in the education and science which 
yield high returns. 

It is especially important to take steps to develop the resources of our most 
talented children. At present we spend considerably more money for special 
schools for the mentally retarded but allow our brilliant students to be held 
back by the rest of the class. Thus the students with the highest I. Q. not 
only fail to develop their full talent, but also have their intellects blunted by 
boredom and acquire poor study habits. 

Similarly it is especially important to have high enough rewards at the very 
top of the professions of teaching and research to attract some of the very 
best people to them. 

It is the most brilliant minds (the Einsteins and Tellers) who make the dif- 
ference between a position of world leadership and being second rate. In the 
past we have depended on importing such minds or their ideas. In the present 
struggle for victory or total defeat, we shall not be helped by imports from our 
chief competitor. 

The current bills before Congress are a step in the right direction, but I 
believe that they do not go far enough. You will not attract many of the most 
talented people by fellowship programs uuiess the prospects of rewarding 
careers loom up ahead. It must be possible for the best scientists and teachers 
to achieve salaries comparable to those in business and in other professions. 

Furthermore, instead of leaving the discovery of new knowledge largely to 
amateurs, whose primary job is either teaching in universities or applied re- 
search in industrial laboratories, this country must support scientific institutes 
whose primary goal is the discovery of new knowledge. We could afford to 
get along on a part-time amateur basis before Russia started to pay for full-time 
professionals in research institutes. 

Similarly, instead of building new post offices and other fundamentally less 
productive public works, we should be building new and better schools. We are in 
a race which will determine whether or not we are fit to survive. 

Sincerely, 
NEAL E. MILLER, 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, 
Professor of Psychology. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Knorville, March 26, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELxiort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLioTtT: Attached is a statement concerning proposals 
having to do with Federal aid to higher education. The statement is a grass- 
roots document expressing the views of a group of mathematics and science 
professors at the University of Tennessee. 

It is hoped that you will have time to consider the seven points set forth 
and will find them useful as applied to the problem of providing effective aid 
to higher education. 

Everyone appreciates how enormously difficult it will be to draft a bill which 
ers genuinely help higher education. Our very best wishes go to you in your 
effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. L. KNICKERBOCKER, Associate Dean. 
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A STATEMENT CONCERNING FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER HDUCATION 


SUMMARY; SEVEN CONSIDERATIONS 


To: Members of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Members of the Subcommittee on Hducation of the House of Represent- 
atives. 


1. Faculty salaries.—Better salaries for college teachers are of first impor- 
tance. Means should be found to provide substantial across-the-board increases 
plus a number of spectacular merit increases. 

2. Identification and counseling of good students.—A nationwide testing and 
counseling program, in large part federally financed, should be setup with the 
dual purpose of identifying those who should go to college and those who should 
not. 

3. Scholarships.—Good students who wish to go to college should have finan- 
cial assistance, as needed. 

4. Assistantships.—Graduate asistantships should be allocated to States on 
the basis of college-age population and within each State to institutions which 
now have established graduate programs. 

5. Fellowships.—Postdoctoral fellowships should be available as an encourage- 
ment to basic research. Any large number of predoctoral fellowships would tend 
to impair dangerously the program of graduate assistantships. (See 6 below.) 

6. Summer supplements for graduate students.—Summer fellowships, both 
predoctoral and postdoctoral, should be available to help speed the flow of 
graduate students toward their degrees and to promote basic research. 

7. National Science Academy.—No good purpose at present would be served 
by the establishment of a federally operated science academy. 

A somewhat fuller discussion of these seven points follows. 

Matters of great concern to higher education are included in bills now being 
discussed by committees in Congress. It is assumed that opinions of educators 
concerning effective Federal aid to higher education will be used as guides 
in the preparation of the bill upon which Congress will vote. The following 
statement represents the views of those who have affixed their signatures to 
this document and does not necessarily reflect the official position of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 


1. Faculty salaries 


Across the board.—F ar and away the most pressing need is for substantially 
better salaries. Action here should be sudden and drastic. Such action would 
produce the best, most far-reaching results in the shortest time. A _ well- 
publicized rise in all faculty salaries would immediately encourage larger 
numbers of students to go out for the teaching team; it would induce wavering 
teachers to remain in the profession. Although the Russians are mistaken about 
many things, they have been canny enough to put their teachers in the most 
favored financial positions ; professional prestige and social recognition have, of 
course, accompanied the financial advantage. 

Merit increase.—Although the level of salaries for all teachers should be 
upped considerably, merit should be the basis for the spectacular rise in some 
salaries, Setting high salaries for certain individuals would help in two ways: 
(1) It would, of course, greatly benefit and encourage the recipients; (2) more 
important, it would stimulate others already in the profession to try for these 
salaries and would attract highly qualified students to a profession with such 
glittering ultimate rewards. 

For higher education, determination of merit should be left to individual 
institutions. The Federal Government might follow the example of the Ford 
Foundation: provide the money earmarked for salaries but leave the distribu- 
tion to the institutions. 

Neither the administration bill nor the Hill-Elliott bill comes to direct grips 
with the core problem described above. It may be difficult to find ways to use 
Federal funds for directly augmenting faculty salaries. Nevertheless, if the 
Government were to help subsidize the purchase of equipment, the operating 
costs, and certain capital outlay for new buildings, funds now spent on these 
portions of university budgets could be used for increases in faculty salaries. 
In any event, either the Federal Government must not take from the States, in 
taxes, as much as it now takes and thereby give the States a chance to support 
higher education adequately, or it must return to the States from taxes collected 
enough money to support higher education adequately. The next fire points in 
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this statement are of significance to the better running of higher education, but 
if the first point is neglected, the other five will simply patch the educational 
fabric and will not solve the most crucial problem facing higher education in this 
country. 


2. Identification and counseling of good students 


Because high schools vary so tremendously in the quality of their academic 
programs, it is not possible to regard a high-school diploma as evidence of ade- 
quate preparation for college. Potentially able students may be found in back- 
ward high schools which frequently are located in communities or farm areas 
where a tradition of going to college is weak or nonexistent. Only a nationwide 
testing program has much chance of ferreting out most of those who are capable 
of benefiting from a college education. 

Early identification of high-school students capable of receiving a college edu- 
cation is clearly of basic importance. Here the Federal Government could 
render a magnificent service by financing a nationwide, State-by-State testing 
service designed to identify students who should go to college and—almost as 
important-—-students who should not go to college. It is probable that the Edu- 
cational Testing Service at Princeton, N. J., could be expanded and geared to 
perform this kind of service. 

National testing would have some definite advantages over State or local 
testing programs: (1) It would have the advantage of providing a nationwide 
stimulus to all high schools to improve, (2) it would have a precision and ob- 
jectivity which might be lacking otherwise, (3) it would put wealthy States and 
poor States on an equal footing. 

Counseling and guidance would have to be provided at the local level. Guid- 
ance for high-school students who have shown up well on the tests should be 
simple: go to college. Most high-school students do not have well-defined life 
goals—and perhaps it would be a mistake for them to have such goals so early. 
Once the good students are in college, thorough guidance programs should be 
available. How professional this guidance should be is debatable. That ade- 
quate counseling and guidance will cost a great deal more money than colleges 
or universities are now spending on these phases of their programs is not 
debatable. Here the need for Federal help is clearly indicated. 

The texts of the bills now being considered by committees of the Congress 
indicate a proper concern for testing, counseling, and guidance. 


8. Scholarships 


A scholarship is a form of subsidy for students at the undergraduate level. 
Scholarships should be made available on the basis of need to students identified 
in (2) above as college prospects. 

All bills before Congress show great concern for undergraduate scholarships 
as a means of lowering the financial barrier for all able students. One bill 
recommends approximately 10,000 scholarships annually, reaching a total of 
40,000 in the fourth year, to be closely coordinated with the testing and counsel- 
ing programs. The same bill recommends allotment among States on an equit- 
able basis and distribution by State agencies on the basis of ability and need. 
The allotment by States is a good thing. Perhaps a formula could be worked 
out to distribute the scholarships to collegiate institutions within the States for 
ultimate awarding by the colleges themselves rather than by a State agency. 


4. Assistantships 

An assistantship is a form of subsidy for graduate students from whom certain 
Services are required. Graduate assistantships have become of vital importance 
for the following reasons: 

(1) Almost all science and mathematics departments depend upon graduate 
assistants to carry much of the burden of undergraduate teaching and laboratory 
work. A shortage of teachers with doctorates in these fields makes it impera- 
tive that the already short supply of competent graduate assistants not be re- 
duced by, for example, the awarding of a large number of fellowships (a fellow- 
ship is a form of subsidy for graduate students from whom no services are re- 
quired—see below). 

(2) Even if science and mathematics departments were not so dependent upon 
graduate assistants, it is eminently sensible to give predoctoral students an op- 
portunity to try their hands at teaching. Without this experience, many grad- 
uate students would not seriously consider teaching as a career. With this 
experience, many graduate students would find teaching congenial and worth 
following even at some financial sacrifice. 
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In the light of the foregoing it is strongly recommended that assistantships be 
alloted to States on the basis of college-age population and within each State to 
institutions which now have established graduate programs. Wide distribu- 
tion of assistanships is imperative if the whole country is to be alerted to the 
need for overhauling the entire educational system. Moreover, many excellent 
institutions scattered throughout the country, if given the requisite support, can 
do a better and faster job of strengthening education than would be possible if 
students continue to be concentrated in a few institutions located in only one 
comparatively small area of the country. 

5. Fellowships 

For definition, see above. Some postdoctoral felowships in the sciences and 
mathematics might be made available on the basis of population by States and 
within the State to institutions with established graduate programs. Predoc- 
toral fellowships, for reasons outlined above, should be held to a minimum. 


Conditions for granting the fellowships should be determined by individual insti- 
tutions. 


6. Summer supplements for graduate students 


In many institutions demand for student help during the summer is greatly 
reduced. The summer, therefore, is an appropriate time for graduate students 
to concentrate exclusively on their own work. Summer, however, also offers 
these students an opportunity to earn money with which to pay part of the ex- 
penses of another year of graduate work. If fellowships were available for 
these off periods, graduate students could afford to accelerate the completion of 
their work and, consequently, could be fed at a faster rate into the professions, 
including teaching. 


7. National Science Academy—now? 


It may be that after all recommendations from 1 through 6 have been put into 
effect and—as is hoped—a much larger flow of sicence personnel has as a conse- 
quence been attained, there may be a place and a need for a National Science 
Academy. Establishment of a National Science Academy now, in spite of the 
immediate attractiveness of the idea, might actually have an effect opposite to 
that intended. For one thing, the United States has many excellent science 
academies in existence right now. Few of these are at present overcrowded 
with competent graduate students. Perhaps none of these has all the high- 
caliber professors it could use. A science academy presumably would outbid all 
competitors and thereby concentrate too much science talent in one place. It is 
easy to prove that even a few distinguished professors can give tone and stand- 
ing to an entire university. It would not be well, therefore, to offer such over- 
whelming competition to the many colleges which teach—and teach well—the 
basic sciences. 

Industry, through unwise stockpiling of talented young scientists, is already 
playing havoc with the supply of college teachers. It would be a wise move for 
the Federal Government to help the colleges and universities compete for scien- 
tific talent and an imprudent move for it to become a direct competitor. 

Signed: 

Calvin Buehler, Professor of Chemistry; J. G. Carlson, Professor of 
Zoology; J. A. Cooley, Professor of Mathematics; Fred Ficken, 
Professor of Mathematics; Frank Holtman, Professor of Bacte- 
riology; A. H. Nielsen, Professor of Physics; Fred H. Norris, 
Professor of Botany ; W. R. Rusk, Associate Professor of Physics : 
Royal E. Shanks, Professor of Botany; A. J. Sharp, Professor of 
Botany ; David A. Shirley, Professor of Chemistry ; Hilton Smith, 
Professor of Chemistry; Walter S. Snyder, Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Paris B. Stockdale, Professor of Geology. 


FREDERICK, Mp., January 22, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Hype: In the course of my work I have visited all of the scientific 
research institutes in America and most of the universities that are engaged in 
scientific research. May I offer to you, for whatever it may be worth, the fol- 
lowing information : 

The full-time research institutes are generally able to provide their scientists 
with adequate support in the form of technicians. In general, the universities 
are not. Thus we find able scientists in university laboratories who are required 
to spend their time building apparatus, even furniture; painting, repairing; 
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working as electricians, mechanics and plumbers, in order to get on with their 
research. 

A program in support of science education and research will provide graduate- 
student assistants to assist these able senior scientists and funds that will permit 
their engaging the services of technicians and mechanics in their laboratories will 
make the scientist tremendously more efficient in his service to our Nation and 
to mankind. 

Very truly yours, 
Dubey P. Grick. 


Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees will stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittees were recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 3, 1958.) 





————ee 








FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lagor, 
SvuBcoMMITTeEs Or Spectra Epucation 
AND GENERAL EpvucaTIoN, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met at 9 a. m. in room 429, House Office Build- 

ing, the Honorable Car] Elliott, chairman, presiding. 
r. Evuiorr. The committees will be in order. 

Is Mr, Thomas T, Hildebrandt here ? 

Mr. Hiwpepranpr. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Hildebrandt, come around and we will hear you. 

We have troubles, as I guess other people have, too, but this morn- 
ing the House meets at 10 o’clock and we will have a rollcall immedi- 
ately after the House convenes, I am rather sure, and we have 4 
witnesses so I am going to say that you can have 15 minutes. 

Mr. Hivpesranpt. That will be plenty; more than enough. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS T. HILDEBRANDT, GOVERNMENTAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE ELECTRONIC TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


Mr. Hipesranpr. Gentlemen, I am Thomas T. Hildebrandt, man- 
ager of the Washington office of the Electric Technical Institute 
of Inglewood, Calif. We, for the past 5 years, have been aiding and 
training members of the armed services in such organizations as the 
Air National Guard, Continental Air Command, and the National 
Guard. This work takes me to various airbases, National Guard 
armories throughout the country, at which points I have given moti- 
vation lectures to these units. These lectures are designed to en- 
courage and stimulate these servicemen to take advantage of the 
various educational courses in electronics now available to them at 
the Government’s expense. 

The proviso in H. R. 10381 as now drafted, to which we respect- 
fully submit our request that it be eliminated in the final draft, is 
embodied in title I, general provisions, page 7, section 103, line 14, 
which reads as follows: 


(E) Hither is nonprofit and tax-supported * * * 


Our understanding of this, arrived at not only by our study of 
the bill but also substantiated by our attendance at numerous sub- 
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committee hearings, is that if that provision becomes law it would 
seem to us to place the Government in a somewhat contradictory 
position. 

We are thoroughly in accord with the general objectives of H. R. 
10381 to grant scholarships for qualified students to receive scientific 
and higher education in qualified schools. We are thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the proviso of the bill which states in substance that the 
students so selected will have the right to choose the school at which 
they desire to take their training. 

However, because of this proviso, viz., that they can only attend 
nonprofit and tax-supported schools, if allowed to become a law, 
would prevent these students from acquiring their education at schools 
such as ours apparently for the reason that we are a propriatory tax- 
paying school. 

To the best of our knowledge, at this time there are approximately 
36 specialized schools, giving courses in electronics and mathematics, 
who are accredited by the Engineers Council for Professional Devel- 
opment, the accredited agency for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. This bill requires that schools receiving these 
students must be accredited by the ECPD. Of these 36 schools ap- 
proximately 12, which includes ours, are propriatorial taxpaying 
schools, the other 24 are not. 

In the case of the Electronic Technical Institute, we are not seeking 
any direct Government subsidy for buildings, plants, teachers’ sal- 
aries, and other governmental subsidies. However, we do object to 
being placed in a separate category which in substance makes us in- 
eligible to receive and educate these scholarship students regardless of 
the quality of our training or our past record. 

If this proviso is allowed to become a part of the act, then Con- 
gress faces the situation of having on one hand previously given com- 
plete approval to specialized education by propriatorial taxpaying 
schools through the medium of the various odtiontiehl bills now 
being carried out by the Veterans’ Administration while, on the other 
hand, it would prohibit students under this bill from attending the 
same schools that the other branch of the Government, the Veterans’ 
Administration, approves of. So, it seems to us, this feature of H. R. 
10381 as now written says in substance that the Government will pay 
for tuition and sustenance for a student to attend a Veterans’ approved 
school, while at the same time it will be saying that these badly 
needed new contingents of potential scientists will not be able to take 
their training at our accredited school and the other 11 mentioned. 

Another part of our general educational program which we feel 
should be authorized by this bill is the subject of home study and 
extension courses. Able and competent testimony as to the desira- 
bility of home study and extension course education has been pre- 
sented to you, gentlemen. It has been done logically and concisely 
by such organizations as the Association of Home Study Schools by 
means of Mr. Paul H. Bolton’s paper, and also by Mr. E. A. Lowe, 
associate director of Georgia Center for Continuing Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the further substantiation of Mr. Lowe’s 
testimony by Dr. Walker, president of Pennsylvania State University. 
Therefore, we wish to approve their recommendations which are 
essentially : 
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Students receiving these scholarships who, for various reasons, are 
unable to attend residence schools should be allowed to enrol] and 
make use of recognized home study and extension courses. 

Referring to that portion of the bill having to do with loans to 
students, and particularly to the recent testimony so ably presented 
by Representative Keating of New York, may I, as a private citizen, 
with some experience and background in the field of personal credit, 
recommend that consideration be given to the advisability of Govern- 
ment loan insurance for this type of loan? Iam sure you gentlemen 
are familiar with the fact that loan insurance permits local lending 
institutions to lend a great deal more money in the aggregate than 
would be feasible when direct Government loans are made. I had 
considerable experience in this field in private industry and with the 
Federal Housing Administration from 1934 until 1938. 

The FHA title I is, in essence, Government guaranty of personal 
credit. As you know, the FHA loss ratio for this type of loan for 
many reasons has been extremely low. I believe it to be at a pre- 
viously unheard-of figure of approximately 2 percent. Therefore, I 
recommend that, instead of setting up, in some Goveriiment depart- 
ment, another funded and lending Tecilitg with all of the related 
problems such as organization, securing credit information, servicing 
and collecting loans, legal matters, aft so on, we could, by utilizing 
the local approved pote insured lending institutions, banks, finance 
companies, provide this needed education for a far greater number 
of students than is now contemplated. The Government would merely 
assume the credit risk and reimburse the original lending institution 
after all its efforts to collect the unpaid balance had failed. Inci- 
dentally, such a program is recommended in the analysis and summary 
of the Science and Technology Act of 1958, prepared by the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, S. 3126. 

Thank you gentlemen, for your consideration, kindness, and courtesy 
in allowing me to address you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Hildebrandt, I wonder if you might furnish us 
for the record in the next few days a complete list of these 36 schools 
you refer to. 

Mr. Hiiogpranpr. I have the list here and I can leave it with Miss 
Allen and she can send it back tome. This is from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They are the only ones that would 
be eligible under the act. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hildebrandt, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Hitpesranpr. Mr, Chairman, may I have this off the record 
a moment? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Mr. Hildebrandt, I wonder if you would send me a 
copy of that paper that you have referred to? 

Mr. Hixpesranpr. I shall be very happy to. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Hildebrandt. 


98049-——58—pt. 3——_39 
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(The following document was submitted by the witness :) 


INSTITUTIONS OFFERING CURRICULUMS oF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE TyPE APPROVED 
BY ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, THE NATIONAL REcOG- 
NIzED ACCREDITING AGENCY FOR ENGINEERING SCHOOLS, AS OF OcTOBER 1957 


CALIFORNIA 


City College of San Francisco, San Francisco: 
Air conditioning, refrigeration technology 
Architectural drafting 
Building and contracting technology 
Electrical technology 
Electronics technology 
Engineering drafting 
Mechanical technology 
Surveying and map drafting 
Cogswell Polytechnical Institute, San Francisco: 
Electronics 
Machine design 
Structural design 
Electronic Technical Institute, Inglewood Blectronics 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute, Inglewood : 
Aeronautical Engineering technology 
Aircraft maintenance engineering technology 


CONNECTICUT 


State Technical Institute, Hartford: 
Electrical technology 
Mechanical technology 
Tool technology 
Ward School of Electronics, University of Hartford, Hartford: 
Engineering aid—Communications 
Engineering aid—Industrial electronics 
Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Bducation, 
Washington, D. C. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, Washington, D. C.: 
Resident course in electronic engineering technology 
Correspondence course in electronic engineering technology 


GEORGIA 


Southern Technical Institute (a division of the Georgia Institute of Technology), 
Chamblee : 

Building construction technology 
Civil technology 
Electrical technology 
Electronie and radio technology 
Gas and fuel technology 
Heating and air-conditioning technology ; 
Industrial technology : 
Mechanical technology 





ILLINOIS 


aa 


The Aeronautical University, Chicago Aeronautical engineering technology 
DeVry Technical Institute, Chicago Electronic technology and design 
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INDIANA 


Lain Technical Institute, Indianapolis and Evansville: 
Architectural drafting 
Industrial technology 
Tool and gage design 
Purdue University (division of technical institutes ; programs offered in extension 
centers) West Lafayette: 
Building construction technology 
Drafting and mechanical technology 
Electrical technology 
Industrial technology 
Valparaiso Technical Institute, Valparaiso: 
Electronic engineering technology 
Electronic technology 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Franklin Technical Institute, Boston: 
Industrial chemistry 
Industrial electricity and electronics 
Mechanical and machine design 
Structural design and architecture 

Wentworth Institute, Boston: 
Aircraft maintenance technology 
Architectural engineering technology 
Building construction technology 
Electrical engineering technology—electronics option 
Electrical engineering technology—power option 
Mechanical engineering technology—design option 
Mechanical engineering technology—heat power option 
Mechanical technology—machine processes option 


MISSOURI 


Central Technical Institute, Inc., Kansas City: 
Basic radio-television 
Electronics, radio, and television technology 
Correspondence course in master radio, television, electronics training 


NEW YORK 


Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia Field: 
Aircraft design and construction 
Aircraft maintenance 
Aircraft technology 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, Utica : 
Electrical technology 
Mechanical technology 
New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred University, Alfred: 
Diesel technology 
Blectrical technology with options in electric power and in electric com- 
munications 
Heating and air conditioning 
Mechanical technology 
New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Canton: 
Electrical technology 
Mechanical technology—drafting and design 
Mechanical technology—heating and air conditioning 
R. C. A. Institutes, New York: Advanced electronics 
Rochester Institute of 'Technology, Rochester : 
BHlectrical technology 
Industrial chemistry 
Mechanical technology 
Photographic technology 
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OHIO 


Franklin University, Columbus: Communication engineering technology 
Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati : 
Chemical technology 
Construction technology 
Electrical engineering technology 
Mechanical engineering technology 
Sinclair College, Dayton: 
Mechanical engineering technology 
Tool engineering technology 
University of Dayton Technical Institute, Dayton: 
Electrical technology 
Industrial technology 


Mechanical technology 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Institute of Technology: (school of technical training—a division of 
Oklahoma State University), Stillwater : 
Air conditioning and refrigeration 
Building construction 
Drafting and design 
Diesel and stationary engines 
Electrical technology 
Fire protection 
Radio and electronics 
OREGON 


Oregon Technical Institute, Klamath Falls: 
Structural design technology 


Surveying technology 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State University (extension services—programs offered in 
extension centers), University Park: 
Drafting and design technology 
Electrical technology 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia: 
Electronic and electrical technology 
Mechanical technology 
TechRep Division—Philco Corporation, Philadelphia: Basic and Advanced 
Electronics 
Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute, Wyomissing: Engineering teachnology 


TEXAS 


University of Houston, College of Technology, Houston: 
Air conditioning and refrigeration technology 
Diesel electric technology 
Diesel technology 
Drafting technology 
Electrical technology 
Electronic technology 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery: Industrial electricity 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee: 
Air conditioning technician 
Electrical power technician 
Electrical technician 
Electronics communication technician 
Industrial technician 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness today is Mr. William A. F. Stephen- 
son of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


of 
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Do you have a statement, Mr. Stephenson / 

Mr. SrerHenson. No, it is just in pencil and I will play it by ear, 
if I may. 

Mr. Exaiiorr. You may proceed. It is now 9:15. You may proceed 
until 9: 30. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. F. STEPHENSON, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Mr. SrepHenson. Thank you. I am William A. F. Stephenson of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. I am a citizen, businessman, and president of a 
small corporation of my own. 

Mr. Exutorr. What is the name of it? 

Mr. SreruHenson. It formerly was in the manufacturing business 
and now leases its facilities to others. I have been a consultant to a 
number of utility companies and a member of the board of directors 
of two. I have had a lifetime interest in education. I am a colonel 
of engineers and still active in the Reserve as such. I have done con- 
siderable teaching in the satellite branches of the Command and 
General Staff School. 

A few weeks ago the University of Chicago mailed to its alumni 
and friends a simple, one-page leaflet. One or 2 editorial writers who 
chanced upon it have commented but, generally, a message of the 
greatest important, directed at one of the critical problems of our 
times and at the problems of this committee, escaped notice of the 
press. I should like to read to you this brief message, in part. It is 
entitled “The Mastery of Inner Space.” 

On December 2, 1942, at the University of Chicago, man entered the atomic 
age. 

On October 5, 1957, somewhere in Russia, he entered the age of space. 

These events have brought man to one of the great benchmarks of his history. 
What, now, should be the role of the university where the atom was first 
harnessed ? 

The answer is not spectacular. In the era of outer space, Chicago will con- 
tinue to nurture the inner space—the minds of men—wherein lie the keys to 
our future. It will continue to seek out and to sustain the uncommon man who 
may help solve the dilemmas of an uncommon age. It will continue, whatever 
the risks, to drive beyond today’s outposts of knowledge. 

It was uncommon men, willing to gamble, who triumphed in 1942 under the 
stands of Stagg Field. Men like them are working now at Yerkes Observatory, 
at the Fermi Institute, in the university clinics. Young scientists who will take 
the great gambles of tomorrow are on the Midway today. * * * 

Chicago's responsibility for shaping the minds of men extends far beyond its 
own Classrooms and laboratories. This school is a leader among wniversities; 
what it does or does not do is reflected on myriad other campuses. Its actions 
are felt, too, in the vast area of secondary education, where the current 
drumbeat of criticism echoes an urgent need for Chicago and comparable 
universities to reassume their historic responsibility for the training of the 
high-school teacher. Chicago proposes to act on this need and, by example, 
to encourage its sister institutions to do likewise. 

[ should like to submit for the record the entire leaflet. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection it will be included at the conclusion 
of your testimony. 

Mr. STEPHENSON. I want to make a point of this. Now who tells 
us this—an institution that first told us the speed of light on which 
so much of modern physics and technologies depend; an institution 
which by the time it was 30 years old was so deep in science it could 
boast of 4 of the 5 Americans who had won the Nobel prize for 
science up to that time; home of the Fermi Institute for Nuclear 
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Research; Argonne Cancer Research Hospital; operator of this Gov- 
ernment’s greatest center of nuclear research, ‘Ar gonne Laboratories. 
The mother of the atomic age and inventor of the boron- hydride 
fuels that sent our Explorers into orbit said the answer to the 
dilemma is the production of high-school teachers. Noted for her 
production of scientists, college professors and college presidents, 
for 40 years Chicago has had its own high school, grammar school, 
and kindergarten. This fountain of wisdom says, “provide high-school 
teachers”—and intends to do so. 

This conclusion has not been reached lightly, and we may be sure 
many other institutions will follow the admonition of “go thou 
and do likewise.’ 

I dwell on this point because it should sum up the case for those 
who believe the answer lies in more and better secondary teachers. 
And if it is teachers in mathematics, the physical sciences, and lan- 
guages that are in short supply, those are the teachers the universities 
will endeavor to produce in greatest numbers. 

Are there any shortcuts because more and better teachers will be 
necessary before we get more and better scientists and scholars? Is 
there any teacher material that can be started on the road this fall 
and available a year hence? And what can this committee do to 
help produce it ? 

I have one suggestion that I hope may interest you: 60.8 percent of 
our naval officers have college degrees or better. In the 6 months, 
July to December 1957, 6,358 returned to civil life, an average of 1,060 
per month, 645 with college degrees or better, per month. 

Forty-seven and two-tenths percent of our air officers have college 
degrees or better. In the 6 months ending January 1958 nearly 10,000 
returned to civil life, over 1,600 per month, and about 800 with college 
degrees or better. 

Fifty-three percent of our Army officers have college degrees or 
better. In the 7 months ending January 1958, there were 16, 939 who 
left the service. In 7 months about 15,000 returned to civil life, over 
2,000 officers per month and 1,100 with college degrees or better. 
From the 3 services over 4,700 officers per month, of which over 2,500 
are college-educated, experienced males for which our high schools 
are in desperate need. That is 30,000 a year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you there as an old Army officer 
myself. What, in your judgment, would have to be done to prepare 
these people who are being let out to become first-class teachers imme- 
diately? Could they t take a 3-month course? 

Mr. Sreruenson. That is the balance of my little statement, what 
has to be done. These figures are less than 24 hours old. Bob Sikes, 
who is chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee of the Military 
Affairs Committee, got them from the services, so they are hot off 
the griddle. 

In this age of critical shortage in male teaching power, it would 
seem we must make the greatest effort to induce a percentage of these 
educated, experienced, and able public servants to retrain for further 
public service. 

Why do they leave the service? It is not all because of opportunity 
elsewhere. The services are a pyramid. There is a broad base at the 
bottom and room for but one man at the top. The nature of the 
organization means trained men constantly pour out as the pyramid 
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narrows upward. And the citizen officers are largely gone at the lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel grade or its naval) equivalent. The upper 
stories are for professional, service academy personnel, and they should 
be. So, at 40 to 45 years of age, thousands have come out, many with 
20 years of service and an earned retirement of $200 to $300 per month. 
We get hordes of them in Florida. They sell real estate, they go into 
many lines. Some are not too long in adjusting, and some will appear 
in the business failure statistics. If they can teach for $350 to $400 
more per month, they would not be too badly off. And if the road 
in were easy, secure, and honorable, many would do so. 

Some have thought of that and written about the possibilities. And 
I do not have to tell this committee what they got back in the way 
of a letter. They have to have so many hours of teaching courses, 
and so forth, and it will take a year. So, for 9 cases out of 10 who 
think of teaching, the idea is a dud. 

Over a year ago when it struck me that here was the rich and 
concentrated ore from which the best male teachers could be refined, 
I got in my car and drove 4,000 miles. It took em a month of travel. 
I went to every school from the East to Chicago. I visited with 
responsible authorities at Princeton, Harvard, Yale, New York Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, Cornell, Michigan, Chicago, and other universities. 
I talked, generally, with the deans of the graduate schools of educa- 
tion. Each added an idea, a thought. All were intensely interested 
and very enthusiastic. Their enthusiasm surprised me. I thought 
they would have reservations, but I found none with reservations. 
Their conclusion was this, that an 11-month master’s degree tailored 
to the individual need would produce secondary- and junior-college 
teachers of the very highest quality, of which we do not have enough 
in this country today. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Stephenson, I am very, very much interested in 
what you are saying, and, as a matter of fact, have propounded ques- 
tions along this line to other witnesses who were not speaking to 
the point you are. The idea of these people getting a master’s degree 
is well and good, and to tell you the truth I am a little surprised 
that they can do it in 11 months, but I was thinking of a shorter cut 
than that. Do you have anything on that? 

Mr. SrerHenson. I talked at great length with Dean Keppel, of 
Harvard. Incidentally, he is dean of the graduate school of educa- 
tion, and I have a letter from him which I have turned over to Mr. 
Ryan. 

‘Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the letter will be inserted imme- 
diately following tlie witness’ statement. 

Mr. SterHenson. Dean Keppel said you could not do it in 9 months, 
that it took 11 months. Here is so and so who has a little teaching 
experience, or maybe he has taught 7 years and needs a brush up on 
mathematics. They would individually tailor the courses and adapt 
them to the students accordingly, and in 11 months Harvard would 
give them a master’s degree which he says would get them in any 
high school in this country or junior college. 

Dean Winsor, at Cornell, pointed out that what we need in the 
schools are males. We have gotten to the point where we have part- 
time housewives teaching. The youngsters come up with only women 
around them. The old dedicated bachelor is not there any more, 
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and the problems of discipline in the schools have increased paralleling 
the decline in male teachers. 

Dean Keppel told me their requirement files could place 5,000 of 
these people in jobs as fast as they were turned out. This was last 
year. It should be a crash program, he said, to begin in September. 
That was last September. He said he would take 100 in Harvard 
if they would apply. 

Everywhere it was the same. “Can legislation be provided to give 
these people tuition, fees, and a monthly stipend ?” 

I came back to Washington and wrote a bill and Senator Kennedy 
eventually introduced it in the Senate. But sputnik had not gotten 
off the ground and the bill did not, either. 

A year ago today I left for home. But I should like to place in the 
hands of the committee counsel, for the record, language for a better 
bill, a post-sputnik bill, to be considered for inclusion as a part of the 
bill to be produced from these hearings. And, if I have the commit- 
tee’s permission, I should like to include letters not only from Dean 
Keppel, of Harvard, but from Dr. Luther Gulich, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration and, until recently, administrator 
of the city of New York, and other material in support of this proposal. 

Mr. Exrorr. Without objection, the material to which the witness 
refers will be made a part of the record immediately following his 
testimony, and this permission goes also to the suggested language for 
a bill to which he refers. 

Mr. StepHenson. One more word about these former service per- 
sonnel. They have not only fine educations, but they are skilled and 
experienced in matters of horsepower, jet propulsion, electronics, high- 
speed communication, radar, and ieannaty | in the missile sciences. 
Here is material for junior college vocational programs. The highest 
percentage of Army college gr aduates is in the Engineers, the Chemical 
Corps, and the Signal Cor ps—the truly technic ‘al services. With a 
master’s degree in ‘education, including a brush up on their teaching 
subject, what additions these people would make to our school systems. 
Eve Arden, as Miss Brooks, even would welcome that kind of teaching 
material on her staff at Madison High. 

I wonder if the layman has the remotest idea how much teaching 
experience a service officer gets in his career? Today the services are 
vast universities in themselves. Every young man at every level is 
going to class at some point. And who does all the teaching? The 
officers, commissioned and noncommissioned. 

And where do they learn toteach? They take courses and are taught 
how to teach. The services probably have forgotten more about the 
use of modern teaching aids, charts, movies, and visual-aid devices 
than most school jurisdictions know. You teach 6 months in the serv- 
ice, a minimum for most officers, and you are an expert on teaching aids 
compared to the average. 

The question is, What type of carpet and how red must it be to run 
from the little pentagons around the world into the teaching profession 
at home? How can a percentage of that 2,500 a month, 30,000 a year, 
and the tens of thousands of those who have left the services in the past 
be interested in retooling for teaching? 

Lastly, I think we can anticipate that any effort to retrain former 
service personnel will meet the old charge somewhere that something 
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is being done for veterans. I believe sincerely that in this case the shoe 
can be shown to be on the other foot. This Congress, to my mind, 
should induce our former service personnel to retool and to continue 
to serve in a critical defense need—the high school and junior college 
teaching profession. I believe sincerely that the prime source for 
strength in educational defense is within the Defense Department 
itself. 

The bill is very simple. It simply says that a former serviceman of 
“X” years may apply to the Commissioner of Education for a cer- 
tificate of eligibility as to his military service. That the Commissioner 
would pick up from the service involved. All of his records from the 
day he was born are there. You know all about him. You have FBI 
reports, efficiency ratings every 6 months, and everything. 

Now he must go to Harvard or Michigan or elsewhere, and there the 
sifting begins. The schools will take only those they feel are qualified 
to teach. Once admitted they advise the Commissioner of Education 
and he, through the Treasury, pays his tuition and each month he picks 
up a check for whatever is decided to be his stipend. As long as he is 
eligible and keeps up his grades and does a full program of work, the 
cupboard will have a check for him every month. The moment he 
slips, the cupboard becomes bare. 

The bill would also provide that his college record becomes a perma- 
nent part of his military record. 

There is one other source I will include in the record. 

Today we have a great many men, juniors and seniors, coming out of 
colleges and they do not know exactly what they are going to do. 

At present young men can go in the service for 6 months with a 
long term of Reserve duty, or for 2 years with a shorter term. I believe 
that if the possibility of returning after their service and getting a 
master’s degree for teaching were available to them, more would go 
in the service for the full 2-year hitch. I believe the military services 
would prefer this. After the 2 years they could return for their 
master’s and by committing themselves to teach for at least 3 years, 
as the bill would provide, subject to health and availability of posi- 
tions, by this device you would be turning out more of these men as 
young teachers with 4 years of college at teaching master’s instead 
of having them come off the line with a 4-year total teaching degree, 
much of which consists of pure teaching courses. 

Incidentally, Dean Olsen’s office of Michigan told me that the GI’s 
who came back after the war and went into education and became teach- 
ers are by all odds the finest group of teachers we have today. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Let me say I feel you have brought us some of the most interesting 
testimony we have had since these hearings started, and I would like 
to extend to you the privilege, in view of the time situation, of extend- 
ing your remarks and furnishing us any additional ideas you may 
have in writing between now and the 15th of April. Let us have it 
by the 15th of April. 

Mr. Steruenson. I have a great deal of information I will make 
available. 

THE MASTERY OF INNER SPACE 


On December 2, 1942, at the University of Chicago, man entered the atomic age. 
On October 5, 1957, somewhere in Russia, he entered the age of space. 
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These events have brought man to one of the great bench marks of his history. 
What, now, should be the role of the university where the atom was first 
harnessed ? 

The answer is not spectacular. In the era of outer space, Chicago will continue 
to nurture the inner space—the minds of men—wherein lie the keys to our 
future. It will continue to seek out and to sustain the uncommon man who may 
help solve the dilemmas of an uncommon age. It will continue, whatever the 
risks, to drive beyond today’s outposts of knowledge. 

It was uncommon men, willing to gamble, who triumphed in 1942 under the 
stands of Stagg Field. Men like them are working now at Yerkes Observatory, 
at the Fermi Institute, in the university clinics. -Young scientists who will take 
the great gambles of tomorrow are on the Midway today. 

Counsel is heard—and it will increase—that our universities must now inten- 
sify scientific training at the expense of other branches of learning. This Chicago 
will not do. Your university would be proud to produce a man or a concept in- 
strumental in giving the Western World superiority in space research. (Her- 
mann I. Schlesinger of the department of chemistry developed the boron hydrides, 
the new missile fuel.) But the University would win the blessings of all the 
world were it to find a man or a means that could channel the great discoveries 
of our age away from the realm of terror into the service of mankind. 

Chicago’s responsibility for shaping the minds of men extends far beyond its 
own classrooms and laboratories. This school is a leader among universities; 
what it does or does not do is reflected on myriad other campuses. Its actions 
are felt, too, in the vast area of secondary education, where the current drum- 
beat of criticism echoes an urgent need for Chicago and comparable universities 
to reassume their historic responsibility for the training of the high-school 
teacher. Chicago proposes to act on this need and, by example, to encourage 
its sister institutions to do likewise. 

Standing at the crossroads of American life and thought, Chicago has an 
unparalleled opportunity to give guidance and direction to the future. How well 
it does so will depend greatly on whether you who know Chicago best will allow 
it to draw fully on your collective strength and understanding. Armed with 
your allegiance—moral, intellectual, and monetary—your university will meet the 
obligations which a new age is thrusting upon it. 


(Supplemental information referred to by the witness was subse- 
quently furnished and follows :) 


Hon. Cart ELviort, 
Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : It can be anticipated that opposition to any proposal for 
the retraining of former armed service personnel for further public service as 
teachers will be based primarily on the grounds of class legislation. It will be 
contended that no matter how logical the proposal, how economical the use of 
trained manpower by its retooling from a surplus category to a short supply cate- 
gory, the individuals are veterans under the broad and inaccurate use of the 
term—and therefore nothing should be done for them. 

At the same time we will be considering the expenditure of many millions for 
fringe benefits and other inducements to service personnel to remain in the 
service rather than leave for higher paying positions. Possibly this program 
for retraining is an added fringe inducement toward eventual security that would 
help to encourage service personnel to remain on duty until at least the 20th year 
retirement. 

The attached statement is to set forth certain notable points justifying the 
proposed legislation. Points (6) to (12), inclusive, are calculated for considera- 
tion in connection with the “nothing for veterans” arguments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. A. F. STEPHENSON. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF Wa. A. F. STEPHENSON REGARDING THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 
FOR THE RETRAINING OF FORMER SERVICE PERSONNEL FOR FURTHER PURLIC 
SERVICE 


The committee and the Congress should take particular note of the following 
points: 

(1) The armed services, by their very nature and structure—and by their 
age requirements—necessarily send highly qualified and college-educated person- 
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nel back into civilian life every month. This situation will always exist. The 
vast majority of such personnel find it necessary to seek new employments. Most 
represent a large public investment in training and many will receive earned 
retirement payments from public funds from a comparatively early age. Such 
personnel should, on a permanent basis, be encouraged and enabled to continue 
in the public service. With their retirement base many could well afford to 
do so. 

(2) Teaching is an ideal field for the utilization of this large, continuing supply 
of educated and talented manpower. The teaching field is probably the public 
service most urgently in need of this manpower at the moment but its utilization 
in other public employments in the future should interest the Congress. 

(3) What better source of supply is available for experienced persons in the 
field of public administration? With additional formal training in a graduate 
school of public administration (in public finance, for example), where might 
one find a better candidate for the profession of city or county management or 
engineering than in the engineering services of the Armed Forces? Trained 
persons for such positions are in very short supply today. 

(4) The developing program of junior colleges envisions many 2-year voca- 
tional courses in badly needed fields. Where are the teachers to come from in 
these short-supply high-paying professions? Is there likely to be a better source, 
on a permanent basis, for teaching material in these lines than the armed service 
graduates? (Jet propulsion, horsepower, electronics, high-speed communication, 
radar, and the missile sciences.) Can the United States afford not to provide for- 
mal training as teachers to induce a percentage of this prime personnel to become 
teachers? 

(5) There is a backlog of about 15 million former service personnel in the 
United States. The number increases rapidly. In officer personnel alone there 
are the current figures below. These take no account of the much larger number 
of enlisted personnel. The noncommissioned group turns out a large number of 
college educated men. 


Total return of naval officers to civil life for the period July 1 to December 
81, 1957: 


Ni eaiteeart= Bie ecenrence shoves snips hteniestntie Glia evel emreatetieadiee Rectatad etd iia ee 1, 393 
USNR-.--_-~- nipifoves eins ar baeosenarinpeinnmcntateraghea ete iiatetpeiinitimmitiltanaisinlliaiaa aie tai 4, 965 
CRIOIE, COWL CMD RIE TE. CININCIRS iiccncrntestests:caafhileswtdptia Loc ehraeen ha ae 6, 358 


As of March 1956, 60.8 percent of all naval officers on active duty were college 
graduates. 


Release of Air Force officers (WAFS, nurses, and deaths not excluded) : 


OE OMIT fo tis isinetict ince ichesili ta digttiicatt Misting Seige lien tata A te ate Nc ei 1, 373 
DN i in Aare ies ea sis cei hide seat illin te am tami acai cocktail dha aaa 1, 670 
September (reduction in force started) ~...------_----_----._____ 2, 298 
saan nso: anid cegpetinnsom ihasiat i ie late aia Taiaecieaeh ates en aie al 1, 386 
INS. sviveneianbencd liane ottnalanatentieribeieatain tees a eas ea Na ale 1, 922 
I sed nececncatts eheatgwatitiatindeinnas silent icieatanadahe data aa a A 2, 049 

TE NEE B rirsnri exe pr etter sheild vege eapticnancendint ence lihe th die tet trail cect a deeciace nena 2, 588 


Total 6 months ending January 1958, 11,911. Estimating only 9,500 to allow 
for deaths and other unavailabilities, there is an average of 1,600 per month 
returning to civil life. 47.2 percent of Air officers have college degrees. 

Release of Army officers for the 7 months ending January 1958 totaled 16,939. 
In 7 months over 15,000 thus returned to civil life or an average of better than 
2,000 per month. The last figures available showed 53 percent of the Army 
officers on duty had college degrees or higher. 

Total average returns to civil life for all 3 services is upward of 2,500 per 
month or 30,000 officers alone, per year. Well over half have college degrees or 
better. 

(6) Pay scales in the services are admittedly low on a comparable basis. There 
is more than ample justification for a “further public service” retraining oppor- 
tunity on termination. 

(7) Teaching salaries cannot compete on a dollar basis. Many persons with 
earned armed service retirement payments are teaching today because such pay- 
ments enable them to do so. An effort to greatly increase their number is 
justified. 

(8) Great sums of public money are invested in former service personnel and 
the United States now has a problem in another public service. It should logically 
retrain its former personnel for the new need. 
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(9) If this program is a subsidization, the subsidization is of special aptitudes 
and training, urgently needed by the public services and by the United States. 
There is no end of precedent for such action. 

(10) If it is true that an “additional teachers” program is part of those needs 
which are as urgent as the missile program itself, then the retraining program is 
sound and in the public interest without additional justification. 

(11) Many young college men in their junior and senior years face the decision 
on a future profession or employment. Military service and when and how to 
meet the obligation is another decision. One can serve for 6 months with a long 
Reserve obligation or go in for 2 years or more and a short Reserve committment. 
The armed services greatly prefer the longer terms of active duty. The 2-year 
minimum service requirement of the proposed legislation would undoubtedly 
cause many such young men to decide on a 2-year active-duty tour, a master’s 
degree program and a career of teaching. Taking 2 years from the lives of these 
young men at a critical period amply justifies the United States in providing the 
added educational opportunity in return for the service, and the committment 
of at least 3 years of teaching as provided in the proposed legislation. 

(12) It would seem clear that in the case of the proposed legislation, far from 
doing something for veterans the Congress would be appealing for the enlistment 
in the teaching profession of certain highly qualified and specially trained former 
armed service personnel and providing a vehicle for their return to the public 
service in a critical category. 

(13) The suggested appropriation of $17,500,000 is estimated to provide for the 
full expense of 5,000 fellowships under the payment terms of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 


Suecestep AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 10381 To PROVIDE FOR RETRAINING OF FORMER 
SERVICE PERSONNEL AS TEACHERS 


Page 5, line 24, following the word “teach”, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“There is a critical shortage of teachers in many fields at all levels in edu- 
eation. Population increases, the development of junior colleges, and the in- 
ereased need in defense and industry for individuals with advanced training in 
science are annually making such shortages even more critical. Individuals who 
have served in the Armed Forces constitute a great reservoir and source of sup- 
ply of personnel possessing the necessary skills, experience, and maturity for 
immediate retraining, through graduate work, into highly qualified teachers 
at all levels in education for early availability. The Armed Forces terminate 
each month substantial numbers of individuals who have in many cases re- 
ceived costly training at the expense of the United States and leave its service at 
an age which leaves many years during which they could put such training to 
further valuable public service as teachers.” 

Page 9, line 8, following the end of subsection (j), add a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(—) The terms ‘former service personnel’ and ‘service personnel’ mean a 
person who has served not less than 2 years on full-time duty, other than for 
training purposes, in the Armed Forces of the United States, and who has not 
reached his ———~ birthday on the first day of study under a fellowship provided 
under this title.” 

Immediately following the new subsection above, add a second new subsection 
as follows: 

“(—) The term ‘graduate school’ means any accredited institution of higher 
education in the United States which regularly offers curriculums leading to 
advanced degrees or to teacher certification at the graduate level.” 

Page 52, line 5, following the end of title IX, insert as title X (renumbering 
all subsequent existing titles accordingly) the following: 


“TITLE X—PROVISION OF FELLOWSHIPS FOR QUALIFIED FORMER 
SERVICE PERSONNEL TO RETRAIN FOR FURTHER PUBLIC SERVICE 
AS TEACHERS 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


“Sec. —. The Commissioner is authorized to award to former service personnel 
in accordance with the provisions of this title and in such numbers as may 
be possible with funds made available under the authorization in section —, 
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fellowships for graduate study at graduate schools selected by such service 
personnel. 
“TERM AND PAYMENTS 


“Sec. —. Fellowships awarded under this title shall be for periods of study 
not exceeding a total of eleven months, within a total of two calendar years, 
in the case of any service personnel, and shall provide such service personnel 
with payments at the rate of $160 per month for each month of study, plus pay- 
ment of tuition charges and required standard fees for such study, and plus an 
additional amount of $36 for each such month on account of each dependent. 
The total of such payments in the case of any such service personnel shall not 
exceed $2,860, exclusive of payments on account of dependents. 


“DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR AN AWARD OF FELLOWSHIP 


“Sec. —. (a) The Commissioner shall, upon request from any person and the 
furnishing of such information as may be required by the Commissioner, de- 
termine whether such person is eligible to receive a fellowship under the pro- 
vision of this title, and if so eligible, furnish such persons with a certificate 
indicating such eligibility. 

“(b) The Commissioner may award a fellowship under the provisions of this 
title to any person determined to be eligible who is certified by any graduate 
school as being acceptable and qualified for admission to such school. 


“MILITARY RECORDS 


“Sec. —. (a) The Secretaries of the Military Departments of the Department 
of Defense and the Commandant of the Coast Guard shall furnish, at the request 
of any person or graduate school, such information relating to such person’s 
military service as may be determined by the Commissioner to be useful in - 
applying for admission to a graduate school for further education under a fellow- 
ship awarded under the provisions of this title. 

“(b) The record (including courses of study pursued and marks of efficiency 
and degree or degrees received) of any person’s education under a fellowship 
under the provisions of this title shall be made a part of such person’s military 
record. 

“TEACHING REQUIREMENT 


“Sec. —. As a condition to receiving a fellowship under the provisions of this 
title, recipients shall agree to teach, health and availability of positions per- 
mitting, in a nonprofit elementary or secondary school, or in a nonprofit college 
or university, in the United States for at least three school years after com- 
pleting the education for which such fellowship is granted. 


“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. —. The Commissioner shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amounts to be paid for subsistence, dependents, tuition, and required standard 
fees under the provisions of this title and the service personnel and colleges or 
universities to which such amounts shall be paid. In the case of such subsistence 
and dependents payments, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in accordance 
with such certification, make such payments by check payable to such service 
personnel, transmitted through an official of the college or university such serv- 
ice personnel is attending. Such official shall be selected by such college or 
university. The official thus selected shall transmit such checks to the payee 
upon determining in each instance, and certifying to the Commissioner, that the 
recipient is devoting essentially full time in attendance and in good standing to 
the course of study for which the fellowship under this title is granted. If for 
any reason such certification cannot be made with respect to such recipient, such 
official shall return the check to the drawer for cancellation. In the case of 
such tuition payments or required standard fees, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, in accordance with such certification, make such payments to the college 
or university certified for payment. 


“LIMITATION ON RECEIPTS FROM FEDERAL SOURCES 


“Sec. —. (a) Former service personnel shall not receive any payments under 
the provisions of this title, or payments of tuition or fees on his behalf, for any 
period for which he is receiving tuition or payments as an aid to education from 
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other Federal sources other than (1) a loan, (2) a monetary allowance under 
a Reserve officer’s training program, or (3) compensation for work done by the 
recipient. 

“(b) The receipt of fellowship payments under this title shall not be held, 
under any provision of law, to prevent or make unlawful the receipt of any retire- 
ment payment from any Federal source. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Spc. —. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, $17,500,000 for fel- 
lowships under the provisions of this title. 


“ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. —. (a) The Secretary shall appoint an advisory council composed of 
educators and other qualified individuals to advise the Commissioner in the 
administration of this title and to coordinate and advise with respect to any 
problems graduate schools may have in providing necessary facilities, regula- 
tions, or standards to carry out the purposes of this title. 

*“(b) Persons appointed to the council shall, while serving on business of the 
council receive compensation at rates, not in excess of $50 per day, fixed by the 
Commissioner, and shall also be entitled to receive an allowance for actual and 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses while so serving away from their 
places of residence. 

“(c) The Secretary shall furnish the advisory council with such administra- 
tive personnel and facilities as may be necessary to carry out its duties under 
this title.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. The next witness is Mr. Claude Farley, superintendent 
of schools of Pike County, Ky. The gentleman from Kentucky who 
represents that district in the Congress in the House is a member of 
this committee, Mr. Carl Perkins. Mr. Perkins is present and I will 
ask him to formally introduce Mr. Farley 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. It might be of interest to the committee to know that 
Mr. Farley represents one of the largest counties in area in the whole 
United States. Pike County, Ky., has some 500 rural schoolteachers, 
and he has some problems in connection with his school system that I 
feel the committee will be interested in. 

It is a great pleasure for me to present Mr. Farley as one of our 
outstanding school superintendents of Kentucky. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. I have 25 minutes of 10. In line with 
our schedule, you will have 15 minutes, which will put you to 9 minutes 
until 10 o’clock, and you may proceed within that time limitation in 
any way yousee fit. We will be very happy to hear you. 

Mr. Per«ins. If you prefer, Mr. Farley, you may insert your pre- 
pared statement in the record and make an extempor aneous presenta- 
tion, or you may read it. The House goes into session at 10 o’clock 
this morning, which is kind of unusual, and that is why you are being 
limited in time. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE H. FARLEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PIKE COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. Fartery. I did not know you folks met schedules. We are used 
to schedules in the schools. If we did not have schedules we would 
not get our work done. 
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I would like to digress from time to time during the 15 minutes 
allowed me, but I had probably better start by saying my name is 
Claude H. Farley. Since 1934 I have been superintendent of schools 
in Pike County, Ky. First of all, let me thank you most sincerely for 
this opportunity of appearing before you. I am here today to plead 
for Federal aid on a substantial and continuing basis and to show that 
such aid is the only hope that our boys and girls have for obtaining 
an adequate education. Some of the emergency bills in your hands 
are quite praiseworthy, but none of them should be allowed to obscure 
a basic issue which faces our country. The real question is, Will the 
Federal Government assume its rightful share of obligation for edu- 
cating America’s children? An aflirmative answer to that question, 
in my opinion, would guarantee the perpetuation of our democracy 
more surely than would any other conceivable act within the power of 
Government. 

Before I proceed further, let me tell you something about my 
county, Pike is the easternmost county of Kentucky, bordering Vir- 
ginia on the east and West Virginia on the north, With an area of 
(79 square miles, it is Kentucky’s largest county. In topography 
it is extremely rough. It is in the coal-mining region and is suffering 
severely from unemployment. The population has increased 258 
percent in the past 50 years. Our people tend to have large fami- 
lies, and the ratio of children to adults is much higher than the na- 
tional average. At the present moment, fully one-fourth of our total 
population is actually enrolled in our common schools. Of the 81,154 
persons on the 1950 census, more than 98 percent were white, native 
stock. Our people are hardy Anglo-Saxons, conservative in outlook. 
For generations they have been deprived of educational opportuni- 
ties. About one-fourth of our present voters have 4 years or less of 
formal schooling, and only 1 adult in 9 has finished high school. Yet 
these citizens have great faith in education. Their children are com- 
ing to school in larger numbers and staying for longer periods of 
time. It is our job and our earnest desire to equip them for today’s 
and tomorrow’s world. This, however, we cannot do under present 
circumstances, as I shall try to show by my further testimony. 

Among the temporary measures under consideration, the Hill- 
Elliott bill, H. R. 10381, has unusual merit. The number of scholar- 
ships plus the number of loans on liberal terms is sufficient to reach 
a substantial proportion of all the worthy high-school graduates in 
America who require such aid. Special features of the bill are im- 
portant to college students and to teachers now in service. Just be- 
fore I left home I checked with the principals of our three largest 
high schools and secured the following information: The schools 
enroll a total of 365 seniors. Eighty-nine of these young people, 
or 24 percent, plan to enter college next fall. One hundred thirty- 
six of them, or 37 percent of the total, are being deprived of a college 
education entirely or primarily for lack of money. Kentucky now 
ranks 45th among the States in the percent of college graduates in 
her total population. We can hardly hope to improve this situation 
so long as large counties like Pike are losing one-third or more of 
their capable high school graduates because they lack money for a 
college education. The Hill-Elliott bill would do much to correct 
this situation on a temporary basis. Its only weakness on such a 
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basis is its failure to emphasize other fields of scholarship than 
science, mathematics, and languages. Viewed in a larger setting, 
of course, the bill is like many others in that it is set up as a defense 
measure and neglects to state frankly that the Federal Government 
shares with the several States a continuing responsibility for edu- 
cating the Nation’s youth. 

The time has come, I think, for abandoning the popular myth that 
education is solely a function of the separate States. The Federal 
Government has recognized the importance of education and has con- 
tributed in a small way to its support for at least a century. Today, 
more than ever before, it is impossible for any State to isolate itself 
against the rest of the country, educationally or otherwise. The 
American people are on the move, and the illiteracy of Pike County, 
Ky., makes its mark on Detroit and Columbus. Recently a northern 
governor created quite a stir by complaining that the influx of Ken- 
tuckians and West Virginians was diluting the educational standards 
of his State. I claim no originality when I say that ignorance is 
dangerous and incompatible with democracy; that it cannot be con- 
fined within State boundaries; that the national welfare demands its 
abolition ; and that this goal cannot be reached until the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes a larger and more realistic share of the financial bur- 
den. Today that Government is taking such a large share of our na- 
tional income that many States are having difficulty in financing their 
customary activities. In other words, Uncle Sam is taking the cream 
from the tax source in the Nation, and I feel that it is neither safe nor 
morally right for him to leave the several States saddled with an edu- 
cational burden which only a few are able to bear. Let me illustrate 
now by listing some of our problems in Pike County. Our needs are 
of all sorts, but I shall discuss three in particular. They are teachers, 
buildings, and transportation. 

We have 619 teachers employed this year, and one-fourth of them 
are on an emergency basis—that is, they fail to meet minimum require- 
ments for holding legal certificates. Many of our classrooms are still 
crowded with 45 or 50 children, and a few of them contain more than 
60 each. We need 100 additional teachers to reduce our load to a ratio 
of 30 pupils per teacher. If we add this need to the number of emer- 
gency permits issued this year, we have a total shortage of 250 teachers 
in one county. Our schools range in size from 1-teacher to 45-teacher 
institutions, and the shortage affects practically every school in one 
way or another. There is a great and continuing need for teachers at 
the elementary level. At the high-school level there is a serious short- 
age in every field of study. As an example of our problem, let me 
tell you about our school at Phelps, located in an incorporated village 
on a paved road 45 miles from the county seat. The school building 
is one of our newest and is comfortable enough by local standards. 
There are 900 children enrolled in 12 grades. We had planned to use 
31 teachers this year, but when school opened we had found only 5 
persons with legal certificates. After several weeks of searching and 
confusion we were able to round up 24 emergency teachers, some of 
whom had 1 year of college and some of whom had no college training 
whatever. That gave us a total of 29 people, leaving two positions 
still vacant to this hour. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt the gentleman. That is in the good 
year 1957 that this took place. Is that right? 
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Mr. Farvey. 1958. We are short two, yes, sir; beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Extiorr. So you are not talking about a theoretical situation or 
something that you read about in the papers. 

Mr. Fartey. That is what is happening to our children now in 
Pike County. 

May I proceed ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Fariry. A few miles east of Phelps and beyond the end of the 
paved road lies Knox Creek, a large rural area bearing a proud old 
American name. The creek originates in Virginia and flows into 
the Tug Fork, a stream once surveyed by George Washington. On 
the Kentucky side there are nine small schools with a total of 11 
teachers. As a rule these teachers have only a high school education 
and are woefully unprepared for the strenuous job of teaching on 
Knox Creek. They live among parents who in 1958 are unable to 
read or write. Large numbers of children have managed somehow 
to the eighth grade without having met a qualified teacher in their 
lives. Many of them have enough ambition to wade muddy trails 
to our bus lines and ride to Phelps. They are far from ready to do 
acceptable high-school work. These children have strong intelligence 
and might still succeed if given personal attention by skilled and 
———— teachers. What they are likely to receive, however, 
can be surmised from the facts I have given about the situation at 
Phelps. 

It happens that the Phelps area contains a number of fine old 
families with great ability and determination. Many young people 
have pulled themselves up by their bootstraps and have gone out to 
succeed in competition with the world. Actually, the community has 

roduced enough good teachers to fill every room in the local school, 
but those people are now scattered in far-flung communities in Flor- 
ida, California, and Ohio, among other places. 

Why don’t they stay with us? Why don’t our Pike County teach- 
ers in general stay with us? One look at a couple of figures tells 
the story. Our average instructional salary is $2,600; the national 
average is $4,520. We are constantly straining ourselves to put a 
larger share of our budget into the salary fund. We are taxing our 

eople locally to the limit of the law. We are seeking more help from 
Frankfort, but there is a definite limit to that source. 

The unequal distribution of wealth in America and the nature of 
our tax structure together make it impossible for us to pay decent 
and attractive salaries to hold our teachers unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment comes to the rescue and assumes a substantial part of the 
burden. As I have stated already, I believe that this action is both 
necessary and obligatory from a moral standpoint. 

Our building needs in Pike County are still overwhelming in spite 
of all the efforts we have made. We have today 65 1-room structures, 
44 2-room structures, 9 3-room structures, and 23 larger structures con- 
taining from 4 to 45 classrooms each. Nearly all our small buildings 
and many of our larger ones are of cheap frame construction. They 
fail to meet minimum standards of safety prescribed by our own State 
fire marshal. They have neither indoor toilets nor drinking facilities. 
They are perched on dangerous hillsides or on tiny plots along our 
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numerous streams, with rushing water on one side and a railroad or 
highway on the other. Practic cally none of them have safe and ade- 
quate playground space. Some of these buildings are more than 50 
years old. 

The only teachers’ desks even in our better schools are battered ones 
picked up from the Army surplus. Nearly all our 19,541 children 
are occupying seats no longer considered suitable for school use. We 
have sent our maintenance trucks to bri ing in these seats by the hun- 
dreds and thousands after they have been discarded by more prosperous 
districts. 

On January 27, 1955, I appeared here before the Senate Committee 
on Education and gave a complete listing of our minimum building 
needs. I explained to the committee that we have our own engineer 
and working crews and that we invariably get far more for each dollar 
than does the typical school district. Even so, our total figure at that 
time was $9,365,620. Since that date we have spent some $800,000 on 
three new buildings. Prices of materials and labor have advanced so 
rapidly that in terms of dollar needs we have made no headway at all. 

Remember, too, that we figured these buildings as what the auto- 
mobile people would call stripped models. We included nothing to 
pay for pupil lockers, sound systems, and the like. We included no 
athletic equipment, no laboratory equipment. We included not even 
seats for the pupils or desks for the teachers. 

As we look at our situation today and include some of the things 
which most districts take for granted, our need at this moment is 
$15 million in our building fund. That amount is hopelessly beyond 
our reach, and our State authorities cannot solve our problem, either. 
Our State superintendent figures that Kentucky’s total school building 
needs at present call for $350 million. By raising our property assess- 
ments and our tax rates to the highest permissible levels, we can expect 
to meet $190 million of that cost from State funds. The remaining 
$160 million is completely beyond Kentucky’s reach and will never 
be spent unless the Federal Government steps into the picture. 

Our third major problem is that of transportation, and like the 
others it grows worse year by year instead of better. This year we 
are operating 56 buses and hauling 12,000 pupils daily. This means 
that the average bus serves 214 children instead of the 80 recommended 
by our State officials. No bus has a rated capacity of more than 66 
passengers; yet many loads consist of over 100 children and some go 
as high as 140. These heavy loads remain in spite of the fact that 
drivers are making 3 and 4 long trips both morning and evening. 

Our school day, “including the lunch period, is 7 hours, but our trans- 
eee system keeps many pupils away from home 10 or 11 hours. 

ince many children walk considerable distances to reach our buses, 
there are some individuals who actually spend more than half of each 
24 hours away from home in order to obtain an education. 

We are only 30 miles from Prestonsburg and are feeling just now 
some of the terrible anxiety generated among parents as a result of 
the Nation’s worst school bus tragedy. We have been extremely for- 
tunate thus far, operating under dangerous conditions without a fatal 
accident in more than 20 years. 

We need to double our fleet of buses at once, but the funds are not 
available. Moreover, we are using each bus about 10 years instead of 
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the 5 years recommended by safety experts. Last year our transpor- 
tation program cost $223, ,000 ; this year it will cost $237,000. What we 
actually need in order to give reasonable and safe service to our pres- 
ent pupils is half a million dollars a year. 

RELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt the witness 
very briefly ? 

Mr. eameben The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. In view of this description of the appalling 
conditions in your area, Mr. Farley, I am wondering whether you 
think that any Federal program would be adaquate to : help you meet 
your needs. As you tock a. there will be keen competition, no matter 
what kind of program we develop. If your needs are so great and in 
so many areas, how will the Federal Government. be able to solve all 
these things ? 

Is it not essential that more be done at the local or State level if 
you are to get a solution to these problems ¢ 

Mr. Fartey. Congressman, the type of bill which has been written 
in the past was to take care of the needs and not to give equal recog- 
nition throughout the Nation. ‘The money the Federal Government 
appropriates, I think, should go to the areas which have the least 
taxable assets and have the biggest families per adult and where the 
need is the greatest. 

The children in Pike County are going to be representing people 
here in Washington and people in California and everywhere else. 
They are citizens. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. It probably would not help you in your trans 
portation problem, as an example, however. 

Mr. Fartey. Why shouldn’t it ? 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. No matter how big the Federal program, if 
a $10 million program were available, if we had to go in for solving 
the transportation problem of every school in the country we would 
have an enormous job on our hands. 

Mr. Fartry. Congressman, the Government has a right to take a 
fifth of my income. The Government has a right to come into my 
home and say, “You have an 18-year-old boy. Our country is at war 
and we need him.” ‘There is no answer for me. They take him. 

By the same token that Government owes that boy an education. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. But the wealth of the country comes from the 
people of the country. It does not come from Washington. 

Mr. Fartey. That is true, but the people in Pike County and in Ken- 
tucky are helping to make the wealth in Detroit, New York, California, 
and everywhere else. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. I do not mean to interrupt for any lengthy 
discussion. 

Mr. Fartey. That money cannot come from Pike County or the 
State of Kentucky. Unless the Federal Government comes to our 
assistance, we must go on from day to day tempting fate and praying 
that nothing will happen to put us on the front pages of the Nation’s 
newspapers. 

Yes, our educational needs are urgent. Neither our county nor our 
State can meet them. Our Federal Government is morally obliged to 
net and act now. Temporary and piecemeal help is better than none, 
but our Government should face courageously the larger challenge 
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of helping America’s children on a general and permanent basis. No 
lesser action can save our schools. 

Again I thank you for your courtesy in hearing me today. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Claude Farley. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perxtns. Mr. Farley, when the committee gets to writing legis- 
lation, I hope we shall consider some of the needs pointed up by you so 
thoroughly this morning. There is just no way that we can run away 
from the true facts of life in the field of education which you have so 
eloquently discussed. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the House going into session at 10 o’clock 
I shall not take further time of the committee. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. No further questions. 

Mr. Exntorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Farley. We are very 
happy to have had you and we appreciate your very piercing testimony 
on America’s school needs. 

Mr. Fartey. It is kind of you to entertain me. 

Mr. Exniorr. Our next witness this morning is the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. E. C. Gathings, a Member of Congress from that State, 
whose interest in the problems of education and the general weal of the 
country is well known by all who know him. 

There is pending before the committee at this time H. R. 10908 by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Gathings, which has for its purpose 
to establish a program of financial aid to students in higher education, 
with special emphasis upon a student loan program. I am sure that 
that Mr. Gathings is aware of the fact that we have been studying the 
need for a loan program in recent days in this committee. 

May I say, Mr. Gathings, we are very happy that you took the time 
to come and give us the benefit of your deep wisdom in this and all 
fields pertaining to Government. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. C. GATHINGS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIRST DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am appreciative 
indeed of the opportunity of appearing here this morning before 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Kentucky wishes to interject. 

Mr. Perkins. Before the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Gathings, 
begins, in view of the fact that I must leave at this time, I certainly 
should like to compliment the gentlemen from Arkansas, who, ever 
since I have been a member of this committee, the past 10 years, has 
always supported all phases of Federal aid to education insofar as 
need is concerned to the needy States. 

I am well aware of the legislation which you have introduced, H. R. 
10908, to establish a program of financial aid to students in higher 
education. With the White House pointing up, as a result of a 
White House study, that more than 100,000 high school youngsters 
a year are unable to attend school beyond high school due to finan- 
cial difficulties, I certainly feel that you have made a contribution in 
your support of education in this field. 
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Mr. Garuinos. I should like to say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that I have supported the schoolchildren of America, it is 
true; but particularly now, in those impacted districts of the Nation, 
is that true. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me say to the gentleman we have completed a 
new impacted districts bill, and I guess it is before the Rules Com- 
mittee, is it not, Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. | believe it is. That is my understanding, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. I am delighted to hear that, because that program 
is badly needed. 

I am aware of the fact that this committee has been in session for 
a number of weeks. You have gone into this problem with great 
thoroughness. That is appreciated by the Members of the House. 

I do not believe there has been a subcommittee which has given such 
attention to this great, soul-searching problem as this subcommittee 
on this problem headed by the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Elliott. 
You have given painstaking consideration to this great problem. 

You know, there is a feeling among some Members of the House 
that the Committee on Appropriations occupies a place of great 
importance, and it does, in the history of legislation. But when 
you come to think about it, a committee of this kind makes the policy. 

Before the Appropriations Committee can provide the funds, those 
policies must be established first by legislative committees such as 
this one. 

The problem with which you are confronted, to provide the neces- 
sary scientists and physicists and engineers to meet this new world 
of missiles, is one of great magnitude because of the fact that the 
survival of America may depend upon the action taken in this com- 
mittee on the legislation which is before you at this time. 

Judge A. F. Barham, of Osceola, Ark., who is a member of the Luxora 
Rotary Club, started a student loan program in Arkansas which has 
had a most successful approach to the problem of offering higher 
education to deserving students who would not otherwise have been 
given that privilege. I understand that program has educated and is 
educating 114 students, including those who are now in the schools of 
the various States of the South where most of these students attend 
school, and many, many have found their places out in the walks of 
life and have done a great job. They have made that money back. 

I ran into a lawyer not long go when I was visiting my district who 
came to me and said, “I want to tell you that that program of student 
loans which was started here at the Luxora Rotary Club has meant so 
much to me,” because of the fact that he was given a 4-year course in 
college. He is now engaged in paying that money back. He is a real 
citizen. He has donea splendid job. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I ask the gentleman from Arkansas, has the 
program spread out from Luxora to other parts of the State? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. I should like to say in answer to the chairman 
that the program has moved over to the Osceola Rotary Club and the 
Joiner Rotary Club. These clubs have likewise adopted the plan. It 
started with a very small fund. That fund has grown and is available. 
They select good young men and young women who have promise of 
future usefulness. It has worked splendidly. 
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I have here a resolution which was sent to me in support of legisla- 
tion of this kind which I would like permission to incorporate in the 
record. 

Mr. Extiorr. Without objection, the resolution will be incorporated 
in the record following the testimony of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. It is from seven Rotary Clubs in the 
State of Arkansas in support of a loan program to meet the needs of 
this particular emergency and providing the necessary scientists and 
other needs of the Nation. 

I should like to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that 
we can spend too much money at the level of the Federal Government. 
I have never seen anything like the proposals which are now before 
this Congress calling for the expenditure of vast sums of money which 
we have to go out and borrow. We have to borrow that money in 
order to make it available. Offhand, let us look at the expanded needs 
of the military in the missile field. There is a change in military 
tactics in recent years. In addition to that, let us look also at the 
expanded road program. That legislation is before the House today. 
Then there is a vast building program of public works which has been 
started. 

In addition to that, many other programs call for the expenditure 
of great sums of money. 

Here is a program which would not cost anything. It would cost 
some money to start with, yes, to put into a venakeite fund some 
capital with which to work and take it back to the local communities 
in the various States and let them have a hand in the selection of the 
students. They know the students. They know who are good in 
science, mathematics, and physics; they know the students who have 
excelled in those subjects. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts desires to ask you 
a question. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. If we appropriate a substantial fund from which 
to borrow, do you think it will stop the outside people, of whom there 
are very many, from contributing to these scholarships? Do you 
think it would slow down their contribution and they would say, “Let 
Uncle Sam do it”? 

Mr. Garuines. That is a very good question. I think maybe Uncle 
Sam could supplement that and provide additional scientists and 
additional specialists who would be needed. I do not believe we 
should discourage the continuation of programs similar to the one 
which emanated at Luxora Rotary Club in Arkansas. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I did not want to interrupt you, but 1 wanted to 
see what your reaction to that proposition would be. I have a great 
deal of admiration for you, as you well know. 

Mr. Garuines. I appreciate the gentleman’s statement. The gen- 
tleman is touching at the very heart of this problem. I do not think 
we should do anything at the Federal Government level which would 
discourage those people from continuing their activities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. Has not our experience been pretty much to the con- 
trary? I notice in Tennessee they did not have any State aid until 
comparatively recently. Today they say approximately 90 percent 
of the funds for education come from the State treasury, and the local 
communities are just lying down on the job. 
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Mr. Garuines. That isa very distressing situation. 

Mr. Gwinn. If we are relieved of the burden and responsibility, I 
wonder if we do not shift them as soon as we can. 

Mr. Garuines. I think education is a State and local matter. That 
is my attitude and observation with respect to education. I think that 
the people ought to provide the needs at the local level as well as the 
States. They ought to join hands with the State in obtaining certain 
funds from the State tocarry on. It isa matter we cannot do, 

Mr. Gwinn. You are not advocating a Federal-aid program as such. 

Mr. Garuines. No, sir; I am not. I think we ought to make the 
funds available to start an overall, 48-State program to make higher 
education available to worthy youngsters, both men and women. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you favor the program advocated by many bills 
before this committee to give credit against income taxes for tuition 
and other school payments made by par rents / 

Mr. Garurnes. I think that legislation was pending. I have not 
given it too much thought, Mr. Gwinn, but I believe maybe some credit 
for that may be desirable. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is before Ways and Means. We have no such bills 
here. It is under quite active consideration in the Ways and Means 
Committee, I believe. 

Mr. Garurnes. I think that legislation may have merit. I do not 
have too much to say about it because I do not know too much about 
that particular legislation. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. I happen to know that one member of this 
committee introduced a bill to that effect, but I have not heard any- 
thing coming out of the Ways and Means Committee yet. 

Mr. Gwiyy. No; nothing has come out. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not know if they will take favorable 
action. Iam referring to myself, incidentally. 

Mr. Extiorr. May “T ask the gentleman, are the ideas which the 
gentleman is expressing contained in his bill, H. R. 10908, about the 
loan situation ? 

Mr. Garuinos. Yes; that is right. It is incorporated in that legis- 
lation. I am here not so much in behalf of every line in any par- 
ticular bill. I should like to impress, if I may, upon the committee 
the importance of making this program available to deserving young 
men and young women, and then let them pay that money back after 
they get out. Good jobs will be available to them at the end of their 
college course. Those jobs await these young people. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I should like to say to ‘the gentleman that the evi- 
dence we have right on this point is to the effect that the rate of 
repayment of loans made to worthy students has been very high. 
It has been as good as the banks. When they get their education 
under a loan program, in nearly every instance they pay it back on a 
good schedule. 

I agree with the gentleman that a loan program must be an in- 
tegr al part of any system which we ules to stimulate and encourage 
the education of these boys and girls who cannot get an education 
otherwise. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I am proud to hear that the testimony before the 
committee reflects that this money has been paid back. 

In my home county of C rittenden, in Arkansas, in a little town 
of about 300 population, there is the Wapanaca Club there, of which 
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many wealthy people are members, and they come over and spend 
weekends during the hunting season and the like. That is just right 
outside of the little town of Turrell, Ark. 

A wealthy man came there a few years ago and said, “Here in 
Turrell the people do not have a church. I am just going to build 
them a church,” and he did. He built a really nice church. 

I will have you know, Mr. Chairman, that the people did not ap- 
preciate it. The cobwebs took the church. 

You will find the same situation if you hand a free education to 
these students, to my way of thinking. As long as they earn it them- 
selves, they can appreciate it, and they will do a lot better job, too, 
when they get out. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is good doctrine. 

Mr. Garutnes. I should like to ask permission, Mr. Chairman, 
that the statement of Judge A. F. Barham be incorporated in the 
record when it is received. I wired him yesterday. He had written 
me earlier that it was on the way. He thought it was here and avail- 
able. I should like to have it incorporated when it is received. I 
wired him yesterday and asked that he send it, because I did not 
have it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the statement of Judge Barham, 
to which the gentleman from Arkansas has referred, will be made a 
part of the record when it is received. 

Mr. Garuines. He would like to have been here. He wrote me that 
he regretted very much he was not able to be here today. He was to 
have been here to testify with regard to this legislation. 

I should like to ask consent to incorporate in the record a letter 
from H. E. Williams, president of the Southern Baptist College of 
Walnut Ridge, Ark. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the letter to which the gentleman 
refers will be made a part of the record following the gentleman’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Garuines. It is a pleasure indeed to have been given the privi- 
lege of coming before you today, Mr. Chairman. I know the House is 
in session and you want to adjourn shortly. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It is a privilege to have the gentleman, and we very 
much appreciate the testimony which he has given us out of his ex- 
perience and observation. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents submitted by Mr. Gathings follow :) 


Arkansas Rotary Clubs who have passed resolutions endorsing the student-loan 


principle 
ea é | | 

City | President Secretary 
Holly Grove H. L. Thompson. : | Donald R. Deering. 
Hughes___- | C, A, Morgan-.. Felton Smith. 
Lepanto Cleburne Sumpter Nathan Atkinson. 
Marvell_- si Weldon Jackson--__- a Jerome Smith, 
Hope.__- ..| D. Lloyd Guesin, DD_----- | Jim Cole. 
Ashdown_. ; J; Huge Rhedes............4 H. G. Henderson, 
Magnolia E. M, Anderson - ...--| R. D. Ingram. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is said that there exists a great shortage of scientists, engineers, 
and other persons of adequate technical knowledge to aid our country in the 
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development of weapons and machines necessary to our defense in time of war 
and to contrive means for the peacetime use of nuclear power; and 

Whereas His Excellency, the President of the United States, wishing to end 
this shortage, has announced his intention to seek passage by the Congress of 
the United States of legislation providing financial aid to students who will study 
to qualify themselves as scientists, engineers, and other technical experts; and 

Whereas there exists throughout our country a general need for more and 
better educated men and women in all walks of life and there are many under- 
privileged but ambitious young men and women who, but for the lack of funds 
would now be in college pursuing useful studies to qualify them to meet our 
Nation’s need for a better educated citizenry ; and 

Whereas our national debt, the greatest in history, already comprises such 
a troublesome burden upon our economy, as well as upon taxpayers, that neces- 
sary as Mr. Hisenhower’s proposed program appears to be, it is the sense of 
this meeting that: 

(1) No student of the character and intelligence requisite to the success 
of any useful educational program will want or expect to receive such an educa- 
tion as is contemplated at the expense of his country or its taxpayers. 

(2) That unearned offers of gifts, scholarships, and grants looking to a free 
education at the expense of others will have no appeal to any self-respecting 
young man or woman of the character and stature so needed to supply our 
country’s demand for more scientifically trained and educated workers. 

(3) That our Government should aid those loyal Americans who wish by 
proper study to qualify themselves for service in the field of nuclear power or 
in any other scientific or technical field by loans and not scholarships or gifts. 
That such loans should also be extended to all persons seeking a general edu- 
cation or education along professional and business lines. 

(4) That such loans should be at a low rate of interest, upon long terms, but 
the payment thereof should be well secured: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (A) That the secretary of this club be and he is instructed to 
furnish copies of this resolution, without delay, to each Senator and Congress- 
man from the State of Arkansas. 

(B) That the Senators and Congressmen be and they are hereby requested 
to support the enactment by the Congress of the United States of the necessary 
legislation to— 


(1) set up a general program providing for loans of money by the proper 
lending agencies of our country to loyal Americans who wish to engage in 
scientific, engineering, or any other technical studies required to supply 
the need of country in such matters; 

(2) That such legislation should also provide for similar aid by way 
of loans to students who wish to pursue studies looking to a general 
education as well as to qualify them for the practice of any useful pro- 
fession ; 

(3) That such legislation provide for such loans to be well secured, to 
bear a low rate of interest and to be upon such long terms of payment as 
not to render them burdensome to borrowers ; 

(4) That, to avoid the excessive cost of administration of such a pro- 
gram, the proper lending agency or agencies of our Government be required 
to make such loans through any accredited college or university of our 
country and through any lawfully created corporation whose aim and 
purpose is to provide aid to students seeking education in any of the 
accredited colleges or universities of the United States of America. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed at a regular meeting of the Holly 

Grove Rotary Club on the 20th day of January 1958, with a majority of its 
membership present and voting on its passage. 
H. L. THompson, President. 

Attest : 

Donald R. Dearing, Secretary; Alf Brown, Sr., L. G. Renfro, Jr., 
Leslie N. Speck, Ellis King, Ralph Abramson, C. R. Gordon, P. E. 
Williamson, Jr., Ernest McLemallain, Donald Dearing, M. C. 
Archer, E. C. Clifton, Sammy Feldman, L. B. Dearing, J. F. 
Mautious, P. E. Johnson, A. B. Walls, Geo. L. McGhehey. 
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SOUTHERN BaprTist COLLEGE, 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., January 15, 1958. 
Congressman E. C. GATHINGS, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: It is my understanding that you are preparing 
a bill as a subsitute for the President’s scholarship proposition which I would 
like to know more concerning. As you know we have a large number of stu- 
dents annually and I believe we have experience related to the matter which 
is worthwhile. 

I do not believe that the outright gift proposition to be in the best interest 
in our American way of life and the students concerned. I do know that 
there are thousands of fine young people in America who do need help to attend 
college and would like to have this help on a respectable basis so that they could 
pay it back when they do start earning. For that reason I believe a loan 
system similar to that of the GI housing would be in the best interest of the 
entire American life. It seems to me that if the student could go to the bank 
and get the money over a reasonable time and that the Government would act 
as a security for the bank that it would preserve self-respect and at the same 
time answer the needs of the individual. As to where he wants to go to school 
should be left to the student. Loans should be made without too much redtape 
and upon the assurance that the individual has the possibility of securing a 
college education and therefore will be able to repay the loan upon completion. 

Thank you very kindly for all you have done for the advancement for the finer 
attributes of American life. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. WrixiiaMs, President. 


(Supplemental material furnished by the witness follows:) 


OsceoLa, ARK., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHIN6sS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR Mr. GaTHINGsS: You and Mr. Billiott have invited me to come to Wash- 
ington to appear before the Committee on Education on April 3 and testify 
concerning our experience with Student Aid Foundation, Inc., in the matter 
of lending money to students seeking a higher education. 

To me the matter of a law for the making of loans by our Government 
to the many underprivileged but very deserving young men and women of Amer- 
ica, now being denied the necessary financial support to attend college, seems of 
such vital importance that I would deem it a great privilege to appear before 
the committee. However, my own business and my health, which is not good, 
may render it impossible for me to do that. 

In that event, I would be pleased if you place this letter, a copy of our 1957 
Progress Report, and a copy of The Ten Best Letters of our 1957 letterwriting 
contest in the record in lieu of my testimony. I am sure you have copies of 
these booklets and our secretary has recently mailed copies to all the members 
of both the House and Senate committees. 

We have received some very nice letters from both Congressmen and Senators. 
Many of these letters have encouraged us to believe that some of these gen- 
tlemen are in sympathy with the loan as opposed to the free scholarship idea. 

Since our progress report gives the history and origin of Student Aid Founda- 
tion, Inc., and it, with the booklet, The Ten Best Letters, deals in much de- 
tail with our activities and accomplishments, what is said here is merely sup- 
plementary to them. 

I would be greatly surprised if any informed person should seriously ques- 
tion that our country is sadly in need of more and better educated citizens in 
every other field, as well as in science and engineering. 

What then can be done about the situation? Is the matter of educating 
our youth a proper function of Government? 

Undoubtedly the answer is in the affirmative. 

So necessary does it appear that we educate more scientists and engineers 
that it is now proposed that we spend billions in free, unearned scholarships 
to educate student in these two fields alone. Assuming for the moment, that, 
even if no military threat were involved, America will need many well trained 
in science and engineering to make proper peacetime use of nuclear energy which 
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appears destined to supplant and render obsolete all forms of power now in 
use. 

But should these scientists and engineers, or for that matter any others, be 
educated at the expense of the already overburdened American taxpayer? 
Estimates of the value of an ordinary and nonscientific college education range 
from $100,000 up. Should any man have such a great benefit at the expense of 
his fellow citizens, present and future? 

Have patriotism, sense of duty, and desire for self-improvement reached such 
a level among our young Americans that it is necessary to bait them with an 
offer of free education to induce a suflicient number of them to take up there 
studies in order to supply our need? 

Every bit of our 9 years experience with Student Aid Foundation, Inc., lending 
money to students to pay their college expenses calls for a negative answer to 
that question. 

With a capital of approximately $35,000 we have enabled 139 students to 
attend college. We are financing exactly 30 this year. 

How can so much have been done with so little? 

The answer to that question is that our cost of operation is very low. No 
official of our organization receives any compensation for his services. Only 
necessary secretarial work, bookkeeping, postage, and printing are paid for 
from our fund. 

Then, too, it is rarely ever required that we loan any student the full cost of 
attending college any year. Most of them receive some help from friends or 
relatives, or else earn enough during vacation to help pay the expense. Some 
begin preparing to meet this expense even while in high school by working 
during spare time and saving. 

This year we have two young medical students who only needed enough to 
pay the expense of their last semester. We already have that money set aside 
for them. 

Time alone will tell, but we believe that among the 139 youngsters to whom we 
have loaned money are some Edisons, Lincolns, Websters—some very capable 
young men and women, soon to be among our most substantial citizens. They 
began early to learn the lessons of life. Their experience overcoming the ob- 
stacles between them and a better education is fitting them for life’s battles, 
however rugged they may be. We shall not expect to ever find any of them 
around relief offices or at the distribution of surplus commodities. We are 
proud of these upstanding young Americans. We expect them to be mainstays 
in supporting our Government against its every enemy. 

With a proper lending plan, we believe that whatever is provided for loans 
to students should be and will be repaid into the United States Treasury. 

If it is fair to taxpayers to burden them with the cost of free but unearned 
scholarships, then it is equally fair to have them provide medical and dental 
treatment, clothing and the like, not only for the student, but also for the 
members of his family. 

There seems to be something about a gift of sustenance or any other thing 
of value that detracts from the self-respect of the one to whom it is given. On 
the other hand the really worthwhile young man or woman is proud to be 
able to say he has earned his keep, even by the most menial kind of labor. 

In the olden days when hoboes “rode the rods,” most of them obtained 
their food by begging for it at kitchen doors. Some offered to chop wood and 
do other chores to pay for the handout. Others, having an aversion to such 
labor, refused. One particularly disreputable-looking knight of the road upon 
being asked why he always offered to pay for his food by working for it, re- 
plied, “I know that my dirty, ragged appearance often arouses pity and sym- 
pathy, but even at that, nobody owes me even a mouthful of food, unless I 
earn it. Low as I have fallen, I must still retain my self-respect by earning 
what I eat.” 

Whatever misfortune had caused his condition, this man still prized his 
self-esteem and tried in some measure to maintain it. 

In our dealings with our boys and girls seeking a higher education, we 
should begin, long before they enter college, to build into them at least as 
much as that principle to which that hobo was still clinging. Teach them to 
turn away from gifts which lead to mendicancy. Teach them to always pay 
for what they get. Help them to acquire the habit of self-reliance and the 
proper sense of responsibility. Teach them to pay for what they get and 
build into them that kind of character which marks a good citizen everywhere. 

In some of the bills introduced on this subject, I notice a tendency to limit 
the amount of the proposed loan—in one instance the maximum was fixed 
at $1,500. 
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This should not be. The student should be loaned an amount commensurate 
with the cust of the course of study he will pursue. If he is the right kind 
he will not want to exceed that. He expects to repay the cost. The Com- 
missioner who will administer the program should be given some discretion 
but he should always be required to lend each student as much as the cost 
of his course of study. 

America does not belong in second place in any worthwhile category and most 
certainly not in the matter of public education. 

I have no statistics to prove it, but based solely upon our experience trying 
to help as many young people as possible to become educated, I venture the 
assertion that no less than 250 earnest, deserving young people in your con- 
gressional district, every one of them burning with desire for a higher edu- 
eation, abandon all hope of going beyond high school. They do this for lack 
of funds. I believe this occurs most any year. 

I believe that educated men and women are needed now to save this country 
and keep us a free people, just as such were necessary for the winning of our 
freedom and liberty and the establishment of this great Nation in the be- 
ginning. Believing this as we do, it is always sad indeed to have to tell some 
fine boy or girl that we have exhausted our resources as we sometimes do. 
and cannot help them. 

These youngsters do not come to us seeking alms in the form of a free educa- 
tion. From their standpoint it is a purely business proposition. They realize 
the value of a higher education and are willing to repay what is loaned them 
to get it. I will hazard a guess that there are many Members of the Congress 
who will readily understand this and the difficulty one has attending college 
without proper financial support. Make no mistake about it, our country will 
have plenty of students in every field, if your bill or something approximating 
it becomes the law. It is sound, sensible, and workable. Think what could be 
done with such a law and at practically no cost to our Government compared 
to a free scholarship program. 

With only about $36,000 we have financed 139 students to attend college. 
That money was loaned and not given to them. Let’s not give even the first 
billion to students. Just place half of that amount or even less in a fund, such 
as your bill provides. With proper safeguards that sum can be used over and 
over again to educate our people until within a few years we can boast of the 
highest educational level in the world. 

Finally I would like to say that there should be a provision in whatever bill 
is passed that by the making of these loans Washington gains no control of the 
operation of schools. That should always be left to local school authorities. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. BARHAM. 


DECEMBER 10, 1957. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
United States Senator, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

My Dear Senator NEELY: It is my understanding that President Eisenhower 
has announced that he will seek the enactment of a law by Congress setting up 
a system of financial aid to students who will engage in scientific studies. This, 
in my estimation, is a wonderful way to encourage the youth of America to 
further study and to strive for the highest that our Nation has to offer in the 
field of education. 

May I offer my convictions as to why the system should be set up as a loan fund 
requiring a low interest rate over a prolonged period rather than as a free grant 
to the individual student : 

(1) If we are to maintain a position of world leadership, our future leaders 
in all fields must not only be educated in academic studies but also in the very 
basic principles of life. Well-rounded education establishes responsibility and 
respectability in the individual. The repayment of this student aid would assure 
the development of these principles in the individual whereas the grant would not. 

(2) All present and future actions of our Government should be toward re- 
ducing our national debt rather than increasing it. This project is no exception. 

(3) The very type of student judged worthy of this assistance will prefer a 
loan rather than a grant. 

(4) The loan will be well secured by the caliber of student found worthy of 
assistance, and the repayment of the loan will make it possible for other worthy 
students to receive aid through a revolving loan fund. As a student at Arkansas 
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State College, and being benefited by a loan such as is being considered, I know 
from experience that the responsibility one assumes in securing a loan spurs 
him on to work harder and to fulfill the trust placed in him. 

(5) A committee composed of local citizens selected for the purpose of screening 
and recommending worthy local students would assure continued moral support 
not otherwise offered in the system of outright grants. 

For these and many other obvious reasons, as a future leader in our country, 
I beg of you to give serious consideration to establishing these available funds 
as student loan aid and not grants. 

Sincerely yours, 


. 7) 


Bossy EpaMay 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., December 31, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
United States Senator, 
Montyomery, Ala. 


DeAaR SENATOR HILL: America wants more scientists and needs a student-aid 
plan to stimulate and assist qualified students. Two possible solutions readily 
present themselves: a scholarship plan and a loan plan. A loan plan is more 
valuable due to its ease of administration, its economy, and its potentialities in 
developing responsible, well-qualified men. 

A loan basis would facilitate the administration of a student-aid plan, because 
local guarantors will back only students of high character, thereby eliminating 
freeloaders and eliminating an expensive committee of selectors. 

A loan system of student aid would best give our scientists-to-be the oppor- 
tunity to obtain an education, and to develop personal integrity by accepting 
financial responsibility. Historically most of our greatest men had to work for 
their education. Men are made by the obstacles they overcome, as an oak is made 
strong by the buffeting of storms. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy HENNING, 
Student, University of Arkansas, School of Medicine. 


APRIL 3, 1958. 
Hon. CARL ELLIort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Extiorr: We do not claim absolute perfection for our Student Aid 
Foundation and its plan of operation but I sincerely feel that something akin to 
it is badly needed and is about all that is necessary to make and keep ours the 
best educated people in the whole world. 

Necessary as a formal education is to make a well-rounded man or woman, 
I think we fail terribly when we neglect to build into our students a sense of in- 
dependence, honesty, and integrity. A college education must be paid for by 
someone. If it is not paid for by the one who receives it, then the only other 
resort is to the taxpayer. With his already backbreaking burden necessarily 
imposed upon him by wars and preparation for wars to defend his country, it just 
does not seem fair to require him to defray the further expense of educating 
young people who should be looking out for themselves. 

There should be no such thing as a free scholarship for anyone. I have no 
quarrel with scholarships which are earned in some kind of competition, but 
merely to say that because we feel that we do not have a sufficient number of 
men trained in certain lines and, for that reason, we are going to saddle upon the 
American taxpayer billions in additional taxes to give free education to such as 
will agree to pursue such special studies is unthinkable and falls far short of 
what should be our goal. 

In the first place should such a thing be done, it would not help appreciably to 
raise the educational level of our people and help to give us more and better 
doctors, ministers, businessmen, lawyers and the like. 

Knowledge cannot be conferred by the mere laying on of hands—or the giving 
of money. Unless the boy or girl wishing to become educated is willing to put 
forth the effort which must be employed to gain knowledge, you know you 
can’t just buy it and hand it to them. Education alone does not make the kind 
of men who founded this country or who have defended it in all of its trials. 
You must have the right kind of material from which to make that kind of 
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men. Will you find that precious material among the boys and girls who 
have been trained to lean upon their Government and look to Washington for 
everything? I doubt it. 

I think the safest bet is the one who says I want to go to college and would 
be there now, but for lack of money. Loan me the cost of an education and I 
will get an education. I will make it a strictly business proposition. I will give 
ample security for what you lend me and repay it with reasonable interest. I 
have faith in myself. Give me an opportunity to get this knowledge and I will 
repay what you lend me. 

Such a bill as Congressman Gathings offers will, in my opinion, give the 
necessary opportunity to every worthwhile boy or girl in America, an equal 
opportunity to obtain a higher education. 

Will the plan fail for lack of ability of the proposed student to be able to 
obtain proper sureties on his note? Our experience has been that no sincere, 
honest student has ever failed to obtain one of our loans for this reason, and 
we require six solvent sureties to every note. Home folks are always willing 
to back one of these underprivileged students. In fact, we have found it neces- 
sary for the protection of some of our friends to make a rule that no man 
shall be allowed to become surety on more than a certain number of notes and 
that when he has reached the limit we will no longer accept him, but the student 
must supply another surety in his stead. 

There are so many angles to this question that they cannot be set out in a 
letter and I shall never cease to regret that it was impossible for me to appear 
before your committee on April 8. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. BARHAM. 


STATEMENT oF A. F. BARHAM, STUDENT AID FOUNDATION, INC. 


Admittedly the overall educational situation in our country poses a great and 
vastly important problem. It has many phases, of course. 

The questions of better housing for our schools, more and better teachers with 
better pay and better equipment, along with a multitude of other details beset 
and harass local school authorities and our universities and colleges from every 
direction. You have surely been reminded of this in no uncertain terms, for the 
public has long been trained to look to Washington for everything. 

Some of these claims must be recognized, for admittedly the general welfare, 
plus the matter of the defense of our Nation, make them, plus more and better 
educated men and women imperative. 

Yes, America is great. For the safety of civilization whatever may be the 
cost, we must keep her great. Indeed she must increase in greatness. 

That does not mean that we should indulge in sprees of wild extravagance to 
maintain our greatness. Insolvency is a dangerous enemy too. 

From where are these educated men and women to come? From what strata 
of our society? 

Many of our very best business and professional men—some of our greatest 
financiers, inventors, statesmen, and scientists have been drawn from the ranks 
of boys and girls of what we sometimes smugly call, the underprivileged class. 
The “underdogs”! Young people to whom hardship is no stranger. Adversity 
itself has forced them to learn the useful lessons and virtues of thrift and 
economy. Hard work, the only way they ever get anything, holds no dread for 
them. 

And, we remind you, that even were the freight prepaid, hard work by sincere 
and intensive study must be indulged to the upmost to get a real education. 

We have no statistics to support it, but based upon 9 years’ experience with 
such youngsters, we are ready to wager that today, throughout this land there 
are many times 10,000 eager, sincere young Americans of the greatest honor and 
integrity, denied the benefit of a higher education for lack of money to pay for it. 
Surely you will agree that this is a great loss to them and to our country. 

But these “underdogs,” the desirable ones—are a proud lot. From their first 
school days they have been students in the University of Hard Knocks. Many 
of them are graduates, cum laude, from that great institution from which Lincoln, 
Edison, and many others traveled to success and everlasting fame. 

They don’t ask their Government to give them a free education. All they want 
is the opportunity to obtain a good education. 
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If they had the money to pay for it, or if it were available to them at home, 
most of them would be in college now preparing to be good citizens, with their 
lives dedicated to the glory and service of their country. 

To meet their requirements it is not necessary to add billions to our national 
debt. To bring them to the colleges it is not at all necessary to hang out a gift 
education as a bait. No really substantial young person like Hambone’s mule, 
needs a nubbin on a pole to induce him to move. They are eager and ready to 
begin their studies now, if we older people arrange to lend them the money. 

Most of you are well acquainted with the class of young people we are talking 
about. Meaning no offense, we venture the guess that you rub shoulders every 
day with and have for your friends many fine gentlemen, who, if they would only 
take off some fat, could, even yet, build a fence, plow a straight furrow, milk a 
cow or any number of them, wait tables, and hop counters. Believe us it’s no 
disgrace—nothing to be ashamed of. No, not even if you happen to have: 
been one of them. The voters didn’t hold it against you. 

Now, let’s talk business. With very little capital we, using the loan plan have 
sent 139 fine but underprivileged youngsters to college. In only a few instances 
has it been necessary to lend any of them all that they required for the expense 
of any year. They had money they had earned, or which parents or others had 
loaned or given them for part of their expenses. They only wanted to borrow 
the difference. 

We had them give us a long-term, low-interest-bearing note signed always by 
six reliable sureties. We have never lost a dollar on one of these notes nor has 
any surety ever been called on to pay. The students themselves have done the 
paying. 

We are often asked why so many sureties? Our answer is, that it is our best 
way of knowing how reliable the student may be. If six worthwhile businessmen 
will back him, we can well afford to. No really deserving boy or girl has ever 
oe to obtain one of our loans for want of the required number of good en- 

orsers. 

This brings us to the question, if enough of these students will borrow the 
money to educate themselves and give good security for its repayment when 
due, why roll out the barrel with free scholarships? Why so greatly add to our 
enormous debt? 

Why not formulate a plan, nationwide in scope, for lending all worthwhile 
students the money to study science, engineering, and all the other things needed 
to make ours a truly well-educated country? 

If you agree, then please permit these suggestions: 

1. Let loans be made from the National Treasury through the boards of our 
universities and colleges and such incorporated organizations as ours—nonprofit 
organizations whose only business and sole purpose is to aid students to become 
better educated. Let the friends of education handle the local details. We doubt 
if there is a county in America where could not be found many fine, patriotic 
men and women who would gladly serve without pay on any board or committee 
to handle the local situation. 

Service clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and others, would surely avail 
themselves of this great opportunity to render a real service to their country. 
We predict that many of them would set up lending organizations, such as ours 
= ve these loans. In that way you could save much of the administrative 

pense. 

2. Do not create State commissions or the like to administer this program 
Save that enormous expense. Home folks can be trusted. They are even trusted 
to elect Senators and Congressmen. That’s the reason we have so many good 
ones. Seriously, and no flattery intended, that is why our Congress is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. It is the school for Presidents, ambassa- 
— a os for every other important post. 

’ t the entire direction of the administration of the pr 
of the United States Commissioner of Education. pee Bee 

4. Provide for insurance of the loans. 

‘ - . this way and give both student and the taxpayers, present and future, 
reak. 

They will bless you for it and you will greatly advance the cause of education. 

5. Many of our school districts have already provided modern-type school 
buildings and equipment. 

Surely you can work out some kind of low-interest, long-term loan program to 
help the others provide the same facilities. 
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6. We have heard that the average wage of teachers in America is less than 
that of a hod carrier or bricklayer. If true, and there be a national disgrace, we 
believe that is it. 

Why not remedy that too? 

7. Then please remember that most of our people want no part of a federally 
controlled school system. Lets leave that to the States and their school districts. 

A general school-building program wherever needed could also be the means of 
lifting the weight of the present recession. 

By these suggestions, very respectfully offered, we mean no offense. 

We hope and believe the Congress will provide the necessary legislation to give 
us a great educational program. 

We believe our people want a bridge, broad and strong and wide enough to 
carry every worthy boy and girl who sincerely desires a higher education across 
to better equipped and better staffed high schools, universities, and colleges. 

Civilization must have an America with an educational program not just equal 
to, but far better, than all other countries in the world. 

Lets measure up to this, retain our position of world leadership and restore 
world peace and order. 


Mr. Exuiorr. I have for the record the following documents: 

A letter from Mr. David H. Russell, president, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, addressed to this committee, dated March 
21, 1958. 

A letter from Mr. Harry E. Northam, executive secretary, Associa- 
tion of American Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., dated April 1, 1958, 
with which he sent the statement of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., by Dr. Cyrus W. Anderson, president. 

A letter from Ralph F. Berdie, professor of psychology and direc- 
tor of Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota, dated 
December 17, 1957. 

A letter from the Beloit Taxpayers’ League, signed by Mrs. Leta 
Lyon, secretary, of Beloit, Wis., dated January 17, 1958, with which 
she includes a resolution by her association. 

A letter from Harry F. Guggenheim, president, the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation, dated March 6, 1958, with which 
he includes a statement touching the matters which we are studying 
in this bill. 

A letter by Hon. Hale Boggs, a Member of Congress from Louisi- 
ana, dated March 17, 1958, addressed to me, with which he included 
his statement in support of H. R. 9634 to expedite the utilization of 
television facilities in the public schools and colleges and in adult 
training programs, and a statement of the Greater New Orleans Edu 
cational Television Foundation in support of H. R. 9634. 

A statement of Dr. Ralph A. Morgen, chairman of the committee 
on engineering sciences of the Engineers Joint Council, dated March 
17, 1958. 

A letter of Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president, American Council on 
Education, dated March 24, 1958, addressed to me and referring to 
title X of the bill H. R. 10381. 

A letter of Dr. John T. Caldwell, president, University of Arkan- 
sas, dated March 28, 1958. 

A letter of Dr. Charles J. Boorkman, college librarian, Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, Calif., dated February 3, 1958. 

A letter of Hon. John E. Fogarty, Member of Congress from the 
State of Rhode Island, addressed to Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, under 
date of March 7, 1958, with which he includes a letter or statement 
from D. C. Drucker, chairman of the division of engineering of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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A letter from Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve, dated March 20, 1958, 
with which there is included a statement styled “Major Department 


of Defense Educational Programs in Scientific and Professional 
Fields.” 


A letter dated March 14, 1958, from the Constitution Party of Vir- 


ginia, 3 by Mr. B. M. Miller, and denominated his testimony on 
these bills. 


Without objection, all of these letters and statements and testimony 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C., March 21, 1958. 
CHIEF CLERK, 


Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: On behalf of the American Educational Research Association I am 
writing you to support the Elliott bill, H. R. 10381, ‘‘The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958.” Would you be good enough to transmit this letter to the 
members of the committee considering the bill? It is a letter which speaks for 
the children and teachers of the United States, most of whom cannot speak to 
Congress for themselves. 

The American Educational Research Association, an organization of research 
people in school systems, colleges, and universities, since 1915 has been dedicated 
to the belief that the long-term improvement of education in this country is best 
based on careful, scientific research into educational problems. The 1,400 mem- 
bers of the organization from all parts of the United States are people who 
concentrate, not on public debate about educational problems, but on careful 
study of methods and materials by which children and adolescents learn best 
in schools. Accordingly, the association wishes especially to commend provisions 
of the Elliott bill which give as one of its purposes “to assist teachers to increase 
their knowledge and improve their effectiveness.” The members of the asso- 
ciation commend the provisions of the bill dealing with improved student guid- 
ance, scholarships, and loan funds, and steps to improve the teaching of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages, but it wishes especially to support the 
proposal that funds be provided for research on the development and use of newer 
methods and materials of instruction. 

The association hereby endorses and commends the provisions of the Elliott 
bill which state that the Commissioner of Education is authorized to conduct, 
assist, and foster research on the development and use of television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related mediums of communication which may prove of 
value in education. The association believes that the money provided in the 
bill for this purpose should be authorized in addition to certain funds for edu- 
cational research now administered by the Commissioner of Education. At its 
annual meeting in February 1957 our association passed a resolution favoring 
the formation of an Institute for Research in Education for stimulation and 
conduct of research in many educational fields. The members of the association 
believe that other funds should be made available for research on learning and 
instruction in areas which extend beyond the use of the mass communications 
mediums in school work. 

On behalf of the members of this association who believe in the research 
approach to educational problems, may I thank you and the members of the 
cominittee for your consideration of this letter? 

Faithfully yours, 
Davin H. Russet, 
President, American Educational Research Association. 


98049—58—pt. 3-41 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND SuRGEONS, INC., 
Chicago, IU., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. Cart Evviort, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLIoTT: We submit, for the record, the Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons’ position against Federal aid to education. 
We earnestly solicit your committee’s careful consideration of our views. 
Sincerely, 
Harry E. NortHam, Eerecutive Secretary 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND SuRGEONS, INC., 
BY Dr. Cyrus W. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT 


We believe that Federal aid to education for any purpose will ultimately offer 
a serious threat to freedom in America. 

Roger Freeman stated on October 31, 1956, “Dollars and Sense in Education,” 
an address delivered to the annual meeting of the Civic Federation of Chicago: 
“Our schools are the last great bulwark of State and local autonomy. If the 
schools fall to Federal influence they will not only further deteriorate; they will 
set the pattern for more and more powers to go to Washington until our States 
are left empty shells, and reminders of what once was a great Federal union of 
sovereign States.” Mr. Freeman is an exceptionally well-qualified authority 
having served on President Eisenhower’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (Education Committee) and consultant on school finance for the White 
House Conference on Education. 

The proponents of Federal aid for schools have built an enormously effective 
propaganda and lobbying machine. Much of the propaganda is fictional. Never- 
theless, they have used it so cleverly a majority of Americans (according to the 
Gallup poll) gullibly have accepted as fact these excuses for Federal aid. “A 
national educational crisis,” “a dire emergency,” “classroom shortages,” ‘“‘perse- 
cuted and underpaid teachers,” “disgraceful shortage of teachers,” are some of 
the attention-getting slogans which have been scattered far and wide—and reck- 
lessly—for public consumption, unfortunately, with telling effect. More recently, 
the administration and some congressional leaders have been disturbed by the 
fact that Russia is graduating more scientists than the United States, and the 
blame for the condition is laid to lack of educational facilities and personnel. 

Regarding the slogans for Federal aid, what is fact and what is fiction? The 
National Education Association and other professional educationists invariably 
blame lack of money for bad education. On the other hand, there are a number 
of distinguished educational authorities who blame bad education on poor teach- 
ing and neglect of the teaching of the basic three R’s to high-school students. 
This is advanced by Dr. I. I. Rabi, famous physicist and Nobel prize winner, 
He told Congress that one of the reasons for the decline in our engineering and 
scientific talent “is inadequate preparation in the fundamental subjects which 
would enable students to enter into science and engineering courses at college.” 
President Harold W. Dodds (Princeton University) declares “high school grad- 
uates no longer have as firm a grasp on the basic three R’s—with all that they 
imply as they had a quarter century ago.” (Roger Freeman, October 31, 1956.) 
This is good evidence from recognized authorities that Federal aid to education 
would in no way overcome the deficiency of engineering and scientific talent. 

The slogan excuses for Federal aid that schools and teachers are being dis- 
criminated against in the allocation of public funds and this causes dire short- 
ages are completely refuted by Mr. Freeman (October 31, 1956) through thor- 
oughly documented facts and figures. Here is the truth: “The cost of education 
accounts for about one-third of all State and local expenditures; education is 
gaining on the other public services—between 1940 and 1955 State and local tax 
collections increased 201 percent while State and local expenditures for educa- 
tion increased 351 percent. During the past 5 years, 1950 to 1955, State and 
local expenditures for public schools increased 73 percent—expenditures for all 
other purposes, including those financed with Federal aid, 39 percent. Between 
1900 and 1955 public school enrollment doubled and school operating costs multi- 
plied 43 times.” Mr. Freeman says: “The plain fact is that school funds have 
consistently risen faster than enrollment, prices, or other public services and are 
continuing to do so.” 
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The American people are not doing too poorly by their schools. A 1956 United 
Nations’ world survey of education showed that the United States has the highest 
per capita expenditure for education ($77 per capita) and spends a larger share 
of its national income on education than any other nation. Mr. Freeman proves 
that the shortage of teachers in classrooms is somewhat of a myth and that 
local and State communities are keeping ahead of their educational problems 
without Federal aid. Between fall 1954, and fall 1955, enrollment increased 
1.1 million. At a classroom size of 30 pupils this would have required 36,000 
additional teachers and classrooms. Actually, the number of teachers in the 
public schools increased 69,000 and we built 60,000 classrooms. So it seems that 
there are many flaws and weaknesses in the argument that there is a need for 
Federal subsidization of the schools and that Federal cash will solve so-called 
educational problems. 

There are many sound, logical, and moral reasons against Federal aid to 
education to counteract the nebulous arguments advanced for it by the socialistic 
proponents. One of the most convincing is the report of the Education Com- 
mittee of the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations which 
stated : “We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system * * * Federal aid is not necessary either for current 
operating expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities.” 

Federal aid for schools—for any purpose—is morally wrong because it will 
lead to Federal control. A 1942 decision of the Supreme Court reads as follows: 
“It is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes” (317 U. S., p. 131, last sentence of first paragraph decision by Justice 
Jackson in case of Wickard vy. Filburn, 1942). Despite this now well-known 
Supreme Court decision, the Parent Teachers Association without regard to the 
serious consequence, continues to seek Federal aid for school legislation with the 
meaningless words: “We recommend the inclusion of provisions that will insure 
maximum local control.” In the face of this decision, the National Education 
Association persists in its disgraceful effort to fool American fathers and mothers 
that Federal aid can be had without Federal control. 

Among the many instances in other fields of Federal interference, we have a 
specific example of Federal control following Federal aid to education. In 1916 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act providing financial aid for local voca- 
tional educational systems. Prior to passage, its proponents shouted to the 
housetops that the measure would not bring about Federal controls. Exactly 
the reverse has happened. Federal regulations have been expanded over the 
years and are now printed in an 108-page book, Administration of Vocational 
Education (published by the Government Printing Office). As Russell Turner 
points out (Human Events, November 24, 1956), only one sentence on page 4 is 
necessary to prove that the Federal Government controls vocational educa- 
tion. It reads: “Each State is required to submit a plan which must meet with 
the approval of the Federal Office of Education.” If one has further doubts, 
here is what Representative August E. Johansen (Republican, Third District, 
Michigan) has to say: “No statutory provision in the world can provide adequate 
safeguard against Federal control of education once Federal financial support 
of education is an accepted principle.” 

In 1950 the late Representative John Lesinski (Democrat of Michigan), a 
student of and advocate for Federal aid to education, emphasized the fact that 
the Federal Government would control that which it subsidizes (AAPS News 
Letter, April 1950, vol. 4, No. 3). Representative Lesinski at the time was 
chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee which devoted a 
large amount of time to the study of Federal aid to education. His committee 
killed the Federal aid proposal which was under consideration and Chairman 
Lesinski gave as the reason for this action, the following: “It is impossible to 
draft a general Federal aid to education bill which will not contain a great de- 
gree of Federal control over local school systems. I am convinced, after the 
hard study we have put to the question, that no acceptable bill preventing 
Federal domination of local schools can be drawn. I reluctantly come to that 
conclusion, but I had to face the facts.” 

The contention has been made by both the President and professional educa- 
tionists that Federal aid to schools will be a “one shot’ program, or only tem- 
porary. Make no mistake about it, “one shot” Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only “one shot” for the dope addict. And there is a mountain 
of evidence to prove it. One example: The Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 
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Act, a measure foisted on the American people as “temporary,” has been con- 
tinued and expanded by almost every Congress during the past 10 years. De- 
spite President Eisenhower's disarming statement, “once this shortage (of 
classrooms) is overcome, the Federal grant program can and must terminate,” 
the Federal aid advocates are not planning it that way. When Adlai Stevenson, 
head of the Stevenson-Democrats, addressed the annual convention of the 
National Education Association on July 6 of 1956 and outlined his plan for 
Federal aid for schools, he used the words and expressions “start,” “over the 
longer run,” and he topped off his address with “yet there should be no evading 
the fact that the composite program I am suggesting here will be expensive, and 
it is just a ‘beginning’.” 

It is easily apparent that the National Education Association is not working 
for a Federal aid program on a terminal emergency basis. The goal of the NEA 
is a permanent all-out type of Federal aid to education. When testifying before 
a Senate committee in 1956, Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, said: “* * * As long as our schools are cut off 
from the most powerful and efficient and productive form of taxation that we 
have (Federal taxation, of course), so long will they fail to receive a reasonable 
share of the great wealth and income of our country.” Not by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination could Dr. Carr’s statement be interpreted to mean 
“temporary” aid. The NEA’s goal of permanent Federal interference in the 
Nation’s schools is further substantiated by a statement in the February 1956 
NEA Journal by Dr. John K. Norton, head of the department of educational 
administration at Teachers College, Columbia University: “* * * even if $500 
million (a year) were voted for school building aid, it would represent only a 
‘first step’ toward adequate Federal participation in the financial support of 
education in the United States.” 

We do not question the sincerity of President Eisenhower's statement: “Once 
this shortage is overcome, the Federal grant program can and must terminate.” 
We do regret his naivety in believing that once started, the program ever can 
or will terminate. Once the new educational bureaucracy has established its 
foothold in the Federal Government, the bureaucratic employees will perpetu- 
ate themselves in their jobs by employing statistics to prove the existence of 
new “emergencies.” And if political history follows its customary course, election- 
year Congresses will accept the statistics—rigged or not—and vote more give- 
aways for political expediency. Obviously, this administration or Congress can- 
not do anything binding on future administrations or Congresses. When the 
principle is established, it will be perpetual. 

In testimony before the same congressional committee in 1956, Dr. Carr of the 
NEA dispelled any doubts as to the ultimate goal for permanent Federal aid. He 
asserted that failure to recognize the economic necessity of access to Federal 
tax support is “* * * the real obstacle beside which all the petty details of 
tinkering with some local tax rate or some State statute about debt limitations 
are as molehills to mountains.” This expression of contempt for State and local 
support of the American public schools indicates clearly and conclusively that 
the NEA seeks to bypass the 48 States and the some 57,000 school districts for 
financial support of the schools and substitute the Federal Government—only 
one large centralized authority to which their propaganda for progressive educa- 
tional systems of mediocrity and one-worldism would need to be directed. 

The Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., holds that Federal 
aid to schools is undesirable because it is financially impractical. The Federal 
Government produces nothing and has no money of its own to spend except that 
which it extracts by compulsion from taxpayers. Since the Federal Governcment 
is approximately $276 billion in debt—not counting social-security commitments 
of about $280 billion—realistically, it has no honest money to spend for Federal 
aid programs of any kind. 

During 1956, public schools cost the States and local communities about $1014 
billion. The proposed Federal aid program would have boosted that total by 
21% percent to 4 percent, which is less than half the average annual increase from 
State and local funds in recent years. For instance, in 1955 there was an increase 
of $1% billion over the aggregate State and local support of schools for the year 
1954. After the Federal brokerage fees to finance the proposed educational bu- 
reaucracy, with its blundering ineptitude and extravagant practices, were deduc- 
ted from the appropriated Federal funds, percentagewise, the amounts of Federal 
aid would be almost infinitesimal—and yet a tremendous additional burden on 
taxpayers. Governor Stratton of Illinois confirmed this in 1956 in a statement : 
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“We do not need Federal aid for schools in Illinois * * * Whatever Federal aid 
we ao get would be only a drop in the bucket compared to what we are doing 
ourselves.” 

There are other distinguished governors who oppose Federal aid to schools, 
too. Governor Harold Handley of Indiana, said in his 1956 inaugural address: 
“The citizen of Indiana demands that education must be under local administra- 
tion. He (the citizen) will not tolerate nationalization of his schools.” Governor 
Price Daniel of Texas on February 1, 1957, wrote the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., as follows: “I am pleased to advise you that I 
join with Governors Stratton and Handley on their stand against Federal aid 
to education.” 

We hold that Federal aid to schools should be defeated—in fact, it should never 
be considered—because it is unconstitutional. Public education is a matter that 
should be controlled by the States and localities and not by the Central Govern- 
ment. This is clearly defined in the 10th amendment to the Constitution: 
“Powers reserved to States. The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” Nothing could be more understandable than the 
10th amendment. It prohibits Congress from interfering in the business of the 
States, and this certainly would include the public schools. Nowhere in the 
Constitution is Congress given permission to tax and spend for the Nation’s 
schools. 

Finally, we believe that the proposal for Federal aid to schools—for any 
purpose, including scholarships—is one of the greatest threats to our free 
society in the history of the Nation. We believe that our constitutional form 
of government is endangered by the continuing advance of Federal powers and 
the usurpation of State and local responsibilities. We believe that if Federal 
aid to education is enacted, it eventually will achieve the breakdown of constitu- 
tional government, remove educational responsibility from parents—where it 
belongs—and make collectivized captives of our children. Consider the potential 
for evil of an “Alger Hiss” as Federal school administrator. Preserve local 
autonomy of our schools. 

We sincerely hope this committee and the Congress will reject Federal aid to 
education in any form. 


St. Paut, Mrinn., December 17, 1957. 
Hon. Cart ELviort, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotr: Enclosed is a statement of policy regarding the 
nationwide testing of students. This statement has been endorsed by 20 direc- 
tors of statewide testing programs who strongly feel that any testing program 
and particularly one related to Federal or State scholarship programs, must be 
formulated with these principles well in mind. 

During recent months increasing attention has been given to the possible use 
of psychological tests to aid this country to make more effective use of its 
manpower. At present it appears likely that Government support will be pro- 
vided in some way or other to nationwide or other testing programs, perhaps in 
conjunction with a scholarship program. 

Effective use of our manpower can be facilitated through the means of wide 
testing based upon sound principles, and the contribution such testing can make 
in conjunction with other educational and psychological programs is great. 
Unless such testing is based upon sound principles, it could do much harm to 
thousands of individuals and perhaps to our very social structure. 

Persons administering large scale psychological and edcational testing pro- 
grams in many of our States have had much experience with and acquired a 
great deal of information about problems related to the use of tests for identify- 
ing persons with unusual or exceptional talent. Many of these persons fear 
that the present concern and anxiety about the adequacy of American educa- 
tion, particularly in the field of science and technology, might lead to precipitous 
and ill-considered actions on the national level. These persons, who have 
been responsible for the administration of many tests to millions of young 
persons, are well aware that a testing program improperly conceived and admin- 
istered can have very undesirable effects, whereas one based upon sound prin- 
ciples and properly administered can be of much value. 

Many persons are well aware of the issue involved, as evidenced by statements 
made in speeches and appearing in newspapers. But statements made by some 
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persons in Congress and by scientists and other persons in Government suggest 
that they are not cognizant of the many implications national testing programs 
have. 

I am sure that any person among those who have endorsed the enclosed 
statement will be most happy to provide whatever assistance he can to con- 
gressional committees or to governmental offices as they face the important 
problem of helping this country better utilize its manpower. 

Yours sincerely, 
RALPH F. Berpie, 
Professor of Psychology and Director, Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Minnesota. 


The attached policy statement regarding nationwide testing of students has 
been reviewed and endorsed by the following directors of statewide testing 


programs. 


Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, director, student counseling bureau, University of Minnesota 

Prof. J. Spencer Carlson, director of admissions, University of Oregon 

Dr. John R. Crawford, director, bureau of education research and service, Uni- 
versity of Maine 

Dr. Junius A. Davis, director, State testing service, University system of Georgia 

Dr. L. E. Drake, director, student counseling center, University of Wisconsin 

Dr. J. Thomas Hastings, director, unit on evaluation, University of Illinois 

Dr. Albert N. Hieronymus, department of education and psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 

Dr. E. F. Lindquist, director, university examination service, State University of 
Iowa 

Dr. Ernest McDaniel, director, university testing service, University of Kentucky 

Dr. John Milholland, director, evaluation and examinations division, University 
of Michigan 

Dr. Peter P. Muirhead, chief, bureau of examinations and testing, State depart- 
ment of education, New York 

Dr. W. A. Pemberton, assistant dean of students, University of Delaware 

Dr. William D. Perry, university testing service, University of North Carolina 

Dr. H. H. Remmers, director, division of educational reference, Purdue University 

Mr. Allan B. Smith, bureau of educational research and service, University of 
Connecticut 

Mrs. Annie W. Ward, director, Tennessee State testing program, University of 
Tennessee 

Dr. Arthur A. Wellck, director, counseling and testing service, University of New 
Mexico 

Mr. 8S. David Winans, supervisor of research, New Jersey State Department of 
Education 

Dr. Alfred L. Wingo, supervisor of research, State department of education 

Dr. Ray G. Wood, director, scholarship tests and instructional research, Ohio 
State Department of Education 


POLICY STATEMENT REGARDING NATIONWIDE TESTING OF STUDENTS 


Never before in the history of the country has so much attention been given 
to the problem of the early identification of talented high-school students for 
the eventual purpose of increasing the country’s supply of professionally and 
scientifically trained specialists. Typical of this recent attention is the state- 
ment of President Eisenhower taken from a speech delivered November 13, 1957, 
at Oklahoma City. 

“We should, among other things, have a system of nationwide testing of high- 
school students; a system of incentives for high-aptitude students to pursue 
scientific or professional studies; a program to stimulate good-quality teaching 
of mathematics and science; provision of more laboratory facilities; and meas- 
ures, including fellowships, to increase the output of qualified teachers.” 

In future months this statement undoubtedly will receive much attention and 
suggestions, for many programs will be based upon it. Relatively less attention 
will be given, we can anticipate, to another statement of the President’s in the 
same speech. 

“However, what will then be needed is not just engineers and scientists, but 
a people who will keep their heads and, in every field, leaders who can meet 
intricate human problems with wisdom and courage. In short, we shall need 
not only Hinsteins, but Washingtons and Emersons.” 
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In recognition of the needs so emphatically described in the President's 
speech, and in light of the many implications suggested programs of action have 
for our social, cultural, and political life, the following basic principles have 
been endorsed : 

1. Psychological tests are useful means for identifying persons with unusual 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and skills. Identification of these persons, how- 
ever, can be done most effectively when tests are used in conjunction with other 
measures, particularly information based upon the past achievement and behav- 
ior of the individual. 

2. Psychological characteristics measured by tests do not appear at the same 
age in everyone. Any program of identification of gifted students must recog- 
nize that for different persons various abilities, aptitudes, and skills appear at 
different ages. A program of identification aimed at only one age group will 
miss many potential contributors of great talent. 

3. In the long run talented and gifted persons, regardless of how they are 
identified, will make the greatest social contribution and achieve the maximum 
personal satisfaction if they are allowed to actively participate in their own 
educational and vocational planning and if they are provided with the maximum 
opportunity for selecting their own educational and vocational objectives. 

4. Identification of talented persons is only the first step in achieving maxi- 
mum utilization of these talents. Appropriate and adequate counseling and 
guidance must aid persons make maximum use of their special talents, and 
effective teaching and instruction must provide an opportunity for these talents 
to flower. 

5. Programs aimed at identifying talented students cannot be exclusively 
national or local in nature. Such programs are called for at local levels, State 
levels, regional levels, and perhaps at national levels. Present experience sug- 
gests that local and State testing programs should be provided opportunities to 
develop and to demonstrate their effectiveness prior to the possible introduction 
of national testing programs. 

6. In our concern with persons with exceptional talents, we must not forget 
the importance of adequately utilizing the talents of all. For each one scientific 
genius in the laboratory, many technicians may be needed and for each tech- 
nician, many more skilled craftsmen. A country cannot maintain its produc- 
tivity nor its freedom without extending these principles of identification and 
training to its entire population. 

7. High level competencies have always been in critical shortage in all fields— 
science, business, industry, government, arts, and humanities. Each of these 
fields is imperative in our democracy and every action considered to influence 
the allocation and training of talented youth must be carefully examined to 
determine its effect upon all types of capacities. 


BeLorr TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUE, 


Beloit, Wis., January 17, 1958. 
Congressman CARL ELLIOTT, 


Chairman, House Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotr: The board of directors of the Beloit Taxpayers’ 
League has instructed the secretary to submit to you the attached copy of a 
resolution adopted this month with the request that it be read into your com- 
mittee’s records. 

We are including a copy of Teacher Utilization in Wisconsin High Schools for 
your information. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leta Lyon, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF BELoir TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUE, JANUARY 14, 1958 


Whereas repeated attempts to inject the Federal Government into the educa- 
tional field through the use of Federal funds for educational purposes have been 
made in the past several years ; and 

Whereas the most recent attempt is in the form of Federal scholarships for 
students to attend institutions of higher education ; and 

Whereas an informal poll by taxpayer associations leaders in Wisconsin 
indicates there is public sentiment that Federal aid would involve Federal 
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control, that sputnik is being used as an excuse for the Federal Government to 
enter the education field ; and 
Whereas educational authorities indicate a need for a change in emphasis 
toward science and mathematics in the elementary, high school, and higher 
education curricula—which can be achieved without Federal aid: Now be it 
Resolved, That the Beloit Taxpayers’ League go on record as being strongly 
opposed to Federal aid for scholarships because it entails potential dangers of 
Federal control, and it is not the proper approach to the problem that exists; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and members of Wisconsin’s congressional 
delegation. 
Adopted this 14th day of January 1958. 
Cart O. ANDERSON. 
Russet G. Bere. 
JaMes W. OwENs. 
R. E. SHEPHERDSON. 
L. B. Rowsortom. 
R. WASHBURN. 
L. B. S. Lyon. 


THE DANIEL AND FLORENCE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 6, 1958. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: In view of the national importance of the subject and 
pending legislation concerning it, I think you may be interested in the attached 
statement regarding the financing of technical education. 

The statement grew out of discussions at the recent meetings in New York of 
the foundation committees of the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Jet Propul- 
sion Centers at Princeton University and California Institute of Technology 
and the Guggenheim Institute of Flight Structures at Columbia University. 

It is subscribed to by all those present, whose names and titles are appended to 
the statement. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry F’. GuGGENHEIM, 
President, the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation. 


A Mason Portion oF Support FoR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
Must Come FRoM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Statement of the foundation committees of the Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim Jet Propulsion Centers at Princeton University and California Institute 
of Technology and the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Institute of Flight 
Structures at Columbia University, meeting in New York City, January 27, 
1958 


It is evident that Russia has had great success in certain scientific and engineer- 
ing fields, notably in the launching of satellites and in the development of long- 
range missiles; and that Russia has placed and continues to place greater em- 
phasis than we do on scientific research and engineering education. 

We feel that it is now necessary for the United States to adopt a positive and 
dynamic program, embracing these points, among others: 

1. A substantial increase in emphasis on scientific research, especially funda- 
mental research, and on engineering research and development. 

2. More and better facilities for university education in research and engineer- 
ing, at both the undergraduate and graduate level. 

3. Increased emphasis on mathematics and science subjects in our secondary 
schools, and high schools, where students should not only be better taught, but 
should be held to higher standards of learning and stricter curriculums in techni- 
nical fields. Better training in mathematics and science in the high schools will 
provide a larger number of competent young people for science and engineering 
training in the colleges and graduate schools. 

The present funds available are wholly inadequate to make these advances 
possible. 

In the past, funds for educational purposes and research have come primarily 
from private donors, business, and foundations. But adequate amounts of money 
are no longer available from these sources to cope with the problems of the 
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space age. We can no longer depend primarily on private donors to support 
our educational system, if we are to keep up with the progress being made by 
the Russians in science and engineering education. 

In future a major portion of support for science and engineering education 
and research must come from the Federal Government. Individuals, business 
institutions, and foundations must also be encouraged to continue and even in- 
crease their contributions but without neglecting the arts and humanities. 

These sums should provide, either directly or through matching funds, better 
salaries for teachers, well-equipped laboratories, suitable classrooms, and other 
necessary educational facilities, as well as scholarship or other support for 
able science and engineering students who otherwise could not attend our colleges 
and universities. 

Federal support for basic research in the areas of rockets, missiles, satellites, 
and space flight now comes principally through six agencies; the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the three armed services, primarily the Office of Naval 
Research (Navy), the Office of Ordnance Research (Army), and the Office of 
Scientific Research (Air Force). The research funds in the above areas avail- 
able through these agencies should be at least doubled, which would mean an 
increase of only some $20 million annually. 

In addition, the application of research funds provided from governmental 
sources should hereafter be hedged around with fewer restrictions. Some of the 
major research breakthroughs of the past have been made through freedom to 
follow bypaths encountered in the course of the exploration of nature, and we 
believe further substantial discoveries will also be made by this means in the 
future, if freedom to follow promising leads is made possible by removing restric- 
tions on grants for research. 

Research and education are a basic foundation for our self-preservation in 
the supersonic and space age. We also need the proposed program so that this 
Nation can make its rightful contribution to human progress. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, president, the Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim Foundation ; Dr. Theodore von Karman, Chairman, Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Development, NATO, con- 
sultant to the foundation ; Dr. Clark B. Millikan, director, Guggen- 
heim Aeronautical Laboratory, California Institute of Technology ; 
Prof. Courtland D. Perkins, chairman, aeronautical engineering 
department, Princeton University; Dr. John R. Dunning, dean, 
School of Engineering, Columbia University; Dr. W. D. Rannie, 
Robert H. Goddard, professor, California Institute of Technology ; 
Dr. Luigi Corcco, Robert H. Goddard, professor, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Prof. Jewell M. Garrelts, administrative director, Institute 
of Flight Structures and executive officer, department of civil 
engineering, Columbia University ; Dr. Frank E. Marble, professor, 
California Institute of Technology ; Dr. Martin Summerfield, pro- 
fessor, aeronautical engineering, Princeton University ; Prof. Hans 
H. Bleich, technical director, Institute of Flight Structures, Co- 
lumbia University; Prof. Lee Arnold, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Columbia University; Dr. George Herrmann, associate pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, Columbia University; Dr. A. M. 
Freudenthal, professor of civil engineering, Columbia University ; 
Dr. S. S. Penner, associate professor, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. G. Edward Pendray, consultant, the Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Foundation. 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Cari ELviort, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose herewith my statement in support of H. R. 
9634 which I am sponsoring. I would appreciate your including this in the rec- 
ord of your hearings on the Federal program in the field of higher education. 

Also enclosed herewith is a statement of the Greater New Orleans Educational 
Television Foundation in support of my bill. I would also appreciate having 
this included in the record. 
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When the record of testimony has been printed I wonder if you would be good 
enough to furnish a copy to my office and to Mrs. Luke Abramson, Jr., WYES- 
TV, 916 Navarre Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Hate Boaes, M. C. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Hate Boaes, M. C., in Support or H. R. 9634, To Exprepite 
THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION FACILITIES IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


I appreciate the opportunity which has been given me to appear before your 
committee today in support of my bill, H. R. 9634, to expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in audit training 
programs. 

The potentialities of educational television are almost unlimited. Yet to date, 
these have not been exploited to any appreciable degree. The principal diffi- 
culty which has stood in the way of the development of this new facility is the 
lack of funds for providing the proper facilities for transmission, mobile pickup, 
ete., as well as providing suitable receiving equipment in schools, especially 
large-screen projection equipment, making it possible to bring these programs to 
large school assemblies. I believe that my bill would give much-needed help in 
this connection. 

To cite an example, an educational television foundation, the Greater New Or- 
leans Educational Television Foundation, has been set up in my own city of New 
Orleans and operates station WYES-TV. In spite of generous support from the 
Fund for Aduit Education, the public, the New Orleans public school system, New 
Orleans parochial schools, Tulane and Loyola Universities, the school boards of 
adjoining parishes, and other civic bodies, the setting up and operations of this sta- 
tion have been established only on a most precarious financial basis. It is still 
necessary for the foundation to go to the public for large sums each year merely 
for operating expenses. Additional faciliites (such as a mobile unit) are needed 
by the station itself, and the local schools which operate educational programs 
in connection with the station need large-screen projectors for use in large audi- 
toriums, to take full advantage of their program. 

I am confident that the situation in New Orleans is typical of that of stations 
all over the country. 

Although the educational television stations of the country are operating in 
close cooperation with the various elementary and high schools in presenting 
in-school training by this new medium, this is but a part—perhaps a minor 
part—of the value of such stations. The presentation of informative and cul- 
tural programs for the whole population is equally important. There is no other 
medium comparable to television in its ability to present through eye and ear, 
and in an interesting fashion, continuing education for our whole population. 

I hope the committee will see fit to approve my bill. 





STATEMENT OF THE GREATER NEW ORLEANS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION 
In Support or H. R. 9634, To ExprepiIre THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION 
FACILITIES IN OuR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


At the January meeting of the board of trustees of the Greater New Orleans 
Educational Television Foundation, great interest and enthusiasm were ex- 
pressed for Congressman Boggs’ bill, H. R. 9634, to expedite the utilization of 
television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult training pro- 
grams. It is felt that the passage of this bill will produce many needed advan- 
tages for our educational station, WYES-—TV, and similar stations throughout 
the country. 

Our foundation is off to an excellent start without formal support from any 
State agency, and our programs have been so well received by the community 
that there is need for immediate expansion of the modest facilities with which 
we began our operations. 

The contributions which we receive from educational institutions on an 
annual basis are inadequate to maintain our present tight budget, and we are 
dependent on contributions from the community to supplement our operating 
funds. We must necessarily devote every dollar that we can raise to operations, 
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and have no hope of expanding our equipment in the foreseeable future. For 
example, we are unable to increase our power to the authorized maximum in 
order to serve the schools of outlying areas, and we have no means of obtain- 
ing sorely needed remote equipment. 

We feel sure that a Federal grant for necessary equipment would increase 
our services to the community, and would help us to secure more local funds 
for operational purposes. 

We are eager to support H. R. 9634 and to lend our efforts to its passage. 





ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1958. 
Hon, Cart ELLiort, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: In accordance with your request of March 6, 1958, I am very 
pleased to give you my statement in regard to the President’s proposals which 
are embodied in Senate bill 3163 and in H. R. 10278 as well as my comments 
on 8. 3187 which I understand is similar to your own bill, H. R. 10881. My 
statment follows: 

My name is Ralph A. Morgen. I received my degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of California with a major in chemistry and a minor in 
electrical engineering in 1925. After obtaining that degree I was engaged in 
research and development in various capacities in industry for 13 years. In 
1938 I joined the staff of the University of Florida where I was professor of 
chemical engineering and director of the engineering and industrial experiment 
station until 1952. From 1952-54 I was program director for Engineering 
Sciences of the National Science Foundation. Since 1954, I have been director 
of the Purdue Research Foundation and assistant to the president for research 
of Purdue University, which is my present title. I am vice president of the 
American Society for Engineering Education and in that capacity I am chair- 
man of the engineering college administrative council, a division of the society. 
I am also chairman of the committee on engineering sciences of the Engineers 
Joint Council. 

I would like to direct my remarks to the major provisions of the several 
bills under consideration : 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


I am presuming this means aid to undergraduate students. It is my belief 
that an extensive program of scholarships which involves aid to undergraduate 
students is unnecessary. tI is believed that there will be more students able 
and willing to take undergraduate engineering than the present staffs and engi- 
neering facilities can handle in an efficient and satisfactory manner. A selective 
program which will find those peculiarly able persons who are unable to take 
undergraduate engineering because of financial reasons might be desirable. Such 
an undergraduate assistance program should be based on (a) need; and (b) 
aptitude to take the appropriate subjects for which are being offered scholarships. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


A program which would set up a sound guidance and counseling policy for pri- 
mary and secondary school children is highly desirable. Any such program 
should not be on a crash basis but on a continuing basis. It is essential in any 
such program that the guidance and counseling start at a low enough level so 
that the students can be channeled in the appropriate direction during the 
course of their high school studies. It is most essential that those persons 
who are responsible for this type counseling have some familiarity with the 
subject matter of the area in which they are providing the guidance and coun- 
seling and that property trained consultants be available in all the major areas 
in which counseling and guidance are being given. 


MAJOR NEEDS OF ENGINEERING 


The major need in engineering education is the encouragemet of capable 
persons to enter the profession of teaching of engineering subjects in institu- 
tions of higher learning. One way to help to overcome the shortage of teachers 
of engineering is to provide support for graduate students in engineering. 
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Fellowships or training grants which would supplement existing teaching 
assistantships at institutions of higher learning or fellowships and grants for 
first and second year graduate students would be desirable and helpful. 

The gap between the salaries offered to young engineers after they receive 
their bachelor’s degree and the amount of stipend which the universities can 
pay to these same persons as teaching assistants is too great. By supplementing 
the teaching assistantships and presently available support for graduate stu- 
dents with a grant, it would be possible to narrow the gap and let the graduate 
students earn enough money so that they would be encouraged to remain in 
graduate school in order to obtain their advanced degrees. 

An example using actual numbers might illustrate the point best: 

The average recipient of a bachelor’s degree in engineering might expect to 
receive an offer of approximately $6,000 a year from industry for his first job. 
If he does a reasonably good job over a 4-year period, he might expect to be 
earning $8,000 or more at that time, or during the 4-year period he might expect 
to earn an average of $7,000 or a total of $28,000. 

If that same person remained in the university working toward his doctor 
of philosophy degree in engineering he might be expected to take 4 years to 
complete the work. In that same period he might expect to earn $1,800 per 
year as a teaching assistant during his first 2 years and $2,400 a year for each 
of the next 2 years as a research assistant on a sponsored research program, 
or a total of around $8,400 during the 4-year period. 

The prospective graduate student then calculates that the doctor of philosophy 
degree will cost him approximately $20,000 over the 4-year period. Evidence 
ean be shown the student to convince him that he will, during his professional 
life, make much more than the $20,000 that the advanced degree will cost 
him (unless he goes into the teaching profession). Therefore, the argument 
is not valid for those students who wish to follow teaching as a profession. 
This explains to a large degree why those persons who are completing the 
doctor of philosophy in engineering do not remain in teaching. 

It is believed that if these same persons could be assured of earning a suf- 
ficient amount during the 4 years that it takes on the average to earn the 
doctor of philosophy degree, they could be induced to take the graduate courses 
and obtain the graduate degrees necessary to remain in teaching as a profes- 
sion. It is believed that an additional subsidy in the form of fellowships or 
grants of about $1,500-$2,000 a year for 4 years, so that the graduate students 
would earn a total during that 4-year period of $14,000-$17,000 would be a suf- 
ficient incentive to appreciably increase the number of persons who would enter 
the teaching of engineering as a profession. 

With the anticipated increase in the undergraduate student body in engi- 
neering and with the normal attrition of those persons who are now on the engi- 
neering staffs of the universities of the country, it is anticipated that there will 
be needed about 9,600 new engineering teachers in the next 10 years. At the 
present time, the total production of doctors of philosophy in all fields of engi- 
neering in the country is about 600, and less than 10 percent of those 600 are 
entering the teaching profession. Somehow, some way it is absolutely essential 
that the production of doctors of philosophy in various fields of engineering be 
increased from the level of 600 a year to somewhere around 1,500—2,000 a year 
and that approximately half of those who receive the doctor of philosophy, or 
some 750-1,000 a year, be induced to enter the profession of teaching in the 
institutions of higher learning. 

The second very essential need of engineering education is the availability of 
adequate facilities. The recent program of the Federal Government in appropri- 
ating $40 million a year for the building of research facilities in the medical 
sciences is a good example of what could be done to help relieve the situation in 
the physical sciences and the engineering sciences. 

Summarizing, therefore, the major needs of engineering education are (1) 
support of graduate students who could be induced to enter the teaching of 
engineering at the institutions of higher learning; and (2) facilities to take 
care of the expanded number of students who will wish to study engineering at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to express to you and your com- 
mittee the needs of engineering education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rap A. MorGeEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Engineering Sciences. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. 0., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Cari ELviort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiortt: The Committee on Relationships of Higher Ed- 
ucation to the Federal Government of the American Council on Education met 
in Washington on March 18 for the consideration of a number of matters affect- 
ing higher education. Among the matters receiving the special attention of the 
committee was title X of House bill H. R. 10381, research and experimentation 
in more effective utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media for educational purposes. ¢ 

I wish to report for the record that the committee voted unanimously to 
approve and endorse title X of H. R. 10381 as sound, forward looking, and well 
designed to meet a major educational need in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR 8S. ApAMs, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
Fayetteville, March 28, 1958. 
Mr. Cart ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: I greatly appreciated the privilege you gave me of pre- 
senting separate remarks to your committee arising immediately from a Uni- 
versity of Arkansas enterprise, but not confined in application to that local 
situation. You may wish to have this letter summarizing and particularizing 
my remarks. 

The 1957 General Assembly of the State of Arkansas established under the 
University of Arkansas a Graduate Institute of Technology, and gave it a very 
modest initial appropriation. The facility is being readied now; a director and 
first faculty are on the job; the first courses already are being taught to an 
enrollment of about 30 students. 

Mr. Chairman, this effort in Arkansas reflects the State’s interest in advancing 
the sciences and technology in our region above what the existing programs could 
provide in the way of opportunity for advanced training and research. But our 
resources are extremely limited while the opportunity, needs, and will-to-do are 
very great. 

If your committee can find a proper way to extend substantive aid to such 
programs as this, designed to operate at the most advanced levels of teaching 
and research, the Nation would all be benefited. 

I suggest two approaches within the framework of comprehensive proposals 
already before you. 

1. In H. R. 10278 (title IV) raising of the proposed ceiling on matching grants 
from $125,000 to some substantially higher figure (say $300,000) and a reduc- 
tion of the institutional matching requirement (to perhaps one-fourth) would 
more realistically strengthen the graduate schools. As a matter of fact, an 
even higher ceiling would be in order, if funds permitted, in view of the par- 
ticularly expensive character of advanced scientific and technological education. 

2. Also, it seems difficult to justify the restriction in section 552 of H. R. 10881 
which confines aid for the acquisition of science teaching facilities to under- 
graduate use. In this connection it should be observed that direct substantive 
Federal aid when applied in sectarian institutions to advanced graduate pro- 
grams is probably more defensible constitutionally than aid to lower levels of 
instruction. The University of Arkansas is, of course, a public, tax-supported 
institution. But the legislation as conceived by the Congress to date makes no 
distinction as to whether the beneficiary institution is tax supported, inde 
pendent, or church related so long as it is nonprofit. If this policy position is 
retained in the legislation, then it should be applied in the least offensive fashion. 
I suggest that direct aid to advanced graduate programs in sectarian institutions 
is probably less vulnerable than to undergraduate programs in those institutions. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN T. CALDWELL, President. 
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Lone BEAcH STATE COLLEGE, 
Long Beach, Calif., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. BalItey: The thought has occurred to me recently that, since the 
Federal Government is deeply concerned about education in the United States, it 
might be very desirable if, included in the legislation which would give Federal 
aid to education, a provision might be made for aid to college libraries. 

One of the most necessary adjuncts to the college program is the adequacy of 
its library. Many private and public institutions throughout the country have 
considerable need for additional support to upgrade the quality of books in their 
libraries, particularly in regard to the expensive books in the fields of physical 
science, mathematics, aeronautics, and engineering. 

The writer cannot complain about the financial support provided by the State 
of California for Long Beach State College library ; however, a new institution 
such as ours and older, smaller institutions have a very great need for additional 
funds to enable them to purchase the adequate resources in the above fields. 
While the annual support budget for this institution seems quite adequate, it 
will be some years before this institution has an engineering and physical science 
library which will adequately support our recently authorized program for en- 
gineering and our masters program in physical science. 

I believe that Federal aid to education in support of libraries would be money 
extremely well spent and would provide supplemental aid to many thousands of 
students in all of our colleges, most of which, through lack of funds, have been 
unable to afford the basic science reference materials needed to support the kind 
of scientific training that the Nation needs at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. J. BoorRKMAN, College Librarian. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R.I., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: Along with everyone else, I have read the newspapers and assumed 
that Federal funds in the necessary large quantity will be available for support 
of students and basic research in engineering. A letter from Dean Wessman of 
the University of Washington informs me that this is not likely to be true if 
bills now before the House and Senate are acted upon favorably. Engineering 
has been lumped with science and neither science nor engineering are emphasized 
sufficiently. 

There is a confusion in the public mind about engineering and science. Sput- 
niks, as you know, are engineering achievements and not in themselves advances 
in science. This confusion often extends to scientists who do not understand 
that basic research in engineering, as carried out at our better engineering schools 
and divisions, is as scientific and as far-reaching as the academic work of physi- 
cists and chemists. 

Unless funds allocated for science are labeled explicitly for engineering and 
for science, separately, there is strong danger that the best interests of the 
country will not be served. 

Our greatest need, at present, is not for mere engineers but for more engineers 
of the highest quality. Graduate study and research are essential for the edu- 
cation of such engineers. The present scale of operations on the graduate level 
must be more than doubled and preferably should be tripled. Wngineering stu- 
dents who can earn $6,000 a year with a bachelor’s degree and advance rapidly 
without higher degrees need real encouragement to go on to graduate study. Yet 
the future of our country is bound up completely with our technological progress. 

Universities need funds for basic research projects and for equipment desig- 
nated unmistakable for engineering. Strange as it may seem, there is a real 
scarcity of “free” money for these essential requirements. 
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Please do your best to see that the needs of the country for engineers and engi- 
neering research receive appropriate attention. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. C. Drucker, 
Chairman, Division of Engineering. 
P. 8.—This same letter has been sent to Senator Green, Senator Kennedy, 
Senator Pastore, Representative Forand. 
D. C. Drucker. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELviort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In further response to your letter of July 26, 1957, and 
Subsequent discussions with members of your staff, we have prepared and are 
submitting herewith two copies of a report on major educational programs of the 
Department of Defense in scientific and professional fields. We shall, of course, 
be happy to furnish any additional information you deem necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN 8. JACKSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Masor DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN SCIENTIFIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL F'IELDS 


SUMMARY 


The Department of Defense supports a considerable number of educational 
programs in scientific and other professional fields which are designed to meet 
specific requirements of the Armed Forces, to provide a gradual improvement 
in the educational level of personnel in specific specialties, and to provide an 
opportunity for career personnel to raise their educational levels. At the same 
time, these programs have the effect of increasing and improving the Nation’s 
total resources of such manpower. Most of these programs are either conducted 
in civilian institutions of higher learning or in connection with such institutions. 
Others are conducted in special military institutions which have many similari- 
ties to civilian institutions. 

The major programs fall within five broad groupings: 

I. Programs in preparation for entering military service 

These programs are commonly called procurement programs. All of them are 
given at civilian institutions or special military institutions having many simi- 
larities to civilian institutions. These programs are completely or partially 
financed by the Department of Defense. In all cases, participants are obligated to 
serve in active military service upon completion of their education. Included in 
this group are the service academies, the ROTC programs, and special arrange- 
ments in the health field, such as the medical- and dental-student programs. As 
of October 1957, about 60,400 persons were participating in this group of pro- 
grams. The largest proportion of these participants consisted of almost 46,000 
ROTC students, excluding the Navy regular ROTC, in their junior and senior 
college years, for whom the financial assistance provided by the military depart- 
ments is only nominal. 


IT. Education programs for in-service military personnel 

The second broad group of programs consists of those provided for certain 
military personnel during their time on active duty. They are generally 
designed to meet specific requirements of the Armed Forces and are part of 
the career development of military personnel. Most often they are restricted 
to persons who have been in service for a minimum period, and usually the 
participants incur an obligation for additional periods of service in return for 
the educational benefits. 

Included in this group of programs are those within each service which are 
specifically designed to enable certain military personnel to complete academic 
requirements for a college degree in order to raise the general educational 
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level of the forces, e. g., the Navy five-term program: Other programs also 
provide college and university work, most frequently at the graduate level. 
All of these programs are conducted at civilian institutions or in military 
institutions which are comparable to civilian instituitons. In this respect, the 
Navy and Air Force have established accredited degree-granting institutions 
of their own. These are the United States Naval Postgraduate School at 
Monterey and the Air Force Institute of Technology at Dayton. Also, the Army 
has established the Army Language School at Monterey and the Navy conducts 
a foreign language program in connection with the Naval Intelligence School 
at Anacostia. 

Other programs in this group include the medical and dental residency pro- 
grams of all three departments and a rather large group of programs providing 
advanced educational opportunities for medical, dental, and allied special 
categories. 

As of October 1957, over 9,000 persons were participating full time in long 
courses in these programs—generally of at least 20 weeks duration. In addi- 
tion, many more persons were participating in shorter courses. 

Excluded from this report are all of the vast number of training programs 
conducted by the Armed Forces at service schools, such as the Army Artillery 
and Guided Missile School and the Naval Damage Control Training Center, 
which are oriented entirely toward special military needs. The special service 
colleges such as the National War College and the Armed Forces Industrial 
College are also excluded. 


III. Off-duty education program for military personnel 

The Armed Forces offer their military personnel many educational opportu- 
nities for their off-duty hours. For example, the United States Armed Forces 
Institute provides correspondence and self-teaching courses at the high-school 
and college level for all military personnel. This is the largest adult education 
program in the world. The only charge to the serviceman is a registration fee 
of $2 for the first enrollment. In fiscal year 1957, there were over 81,500 
enrollments in USAFI courses at the college level. 

Other correspondence courses are offered by 44 participating colleges and 
universities throughout the world at a nominal cost. 

Another important off-duty arrangement is the tuition assistance program. 
It provides financial assistance to service personnel who desire to obtain a first 
college degree or work toward a graduate degree. Such study is done either 
at neighboring colleges or universities or on the post, base, or station under 
qualified college or university instructors. Participants in the tuition assist- 
ance program totaled almost 175,000 during fiscal year 1957. 


IV. Educational programs for civilian employees 

The fourth group of educational programs of the DOD covers civilian em- 
ployees. Each of the military departments conducts extensive training pro- 
grams to improve the performance of their civilian employees and to keep them 
abreast of changes taking place in their field of work. Some of this training 
is provided through the use of regular college and other educational institutions. 
Much of it is of the short, specialized variety although in some cases advanced 
study of up to 1 year has been authorized, particularly for specially qualified 
personnel in scientific and engineering fields. 

A particular program which is becoming increasingly popular is the coop- 
erative education program. Each department offers this program under which 
employees alternate periods of work and study leading to a degree. Salaries 
are not paid during the periods of study and normally no financial assistance 
is provided toward payment of tuition or other educational expenses. In some 
cases, however, it has been found necessary to provide some tuition assistance 
in order to attract and retain students. In these cases, the students obligate 
themselves for certain periods of employment upon completion of their study. 
As of October 1957, about 1,800 persons were participating in cooperative edu- 
eation programs. 


V. Research assistantships in educational institutions 


Research and development contracts with educational institutions and re- 
search centers affiliated with educational institutions are an important part 
of the military research and development effort. These contracts, which are 
performed under the leadership of established investigators, often provide 
employment for a substantial number of research assistants who perform 
research while engaged in completing graduate or postgraduate training. 
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Such employment contributes to the technical training of the student and, 
through the income it provides, indirectly assists him in completing his edu- 
cation, Based on Department of Defense appropriations for research and 
development, it is roughly estimated that between 10,000 and 15,000 research 
assistants are employed on research and development contracts. Practically 
all of these contracts cover scientific and technical projects. 


MaJsor DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN SCIENTIFIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL FIELDS 


I. EDUCATION PREPARATORY TO ENTERING MILITARY SERVICE 


These are programs in which the military departments support in whole 
or in part the education of persons in preparation for military service. They 
are commonly called procurement programs. All of these programs are given 
at civilian institutions or special military institutions having many similarities 
to civilian institutions. In all cases, particpants are obligated to serve pre- 
scribed periods of time on active military service upon completion of their 
respective education program. 


A. Army, Navy, and Air Force Academies 


The academic portions of the curriculums of the United States Military 
Academy, the United States Naval Academy, and the United States Air Force 
Academy are comparable to those of civilian colleges and lead to the bachelor 
of science degree at the completion of the 4-year course. All expenses, in- 
cluding payment of allowances to the individual student, are paid by the 
Federal Government. 

Cadets presently enrolled at the United States Military Academy have in- 
curred an obligation to serve on active duty in a commissioned status for a 
minimum of 3 years. Effective with the class entering in July 1958, USMA 
eadets will incur an obligation to serve on active duty in a commissioned 
status for a minimum of 4 years. 

Graduates of the United States Naval Academy incur an obligation to serve 
on active duty in a commissioned status for 4 years. 

Graduates of the United States Air Force Academy incur an obligation to 
serve on active duty in a commissioned status for a minimum of 3 years plus 
whatever period of additional training is given to them after graduation. 

As of October 1957, enrollments in the Academies were as follows: Army, 
2,432 ; Navy, 3,733 ; Air Force, 749. 


B. Reserve Officer Training Corps 


The Army, Navy, and Air Force currently conduct extensive ROTC programs 
in colleges and universities throughout the United States and its possessions, 
Essentially, the mission of the several ROTC programs is to provide a source of 
procurement of qualified and well-educated junior officers for both the Regular 
and Reserve components. The education of students enrolled in the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy (contract) ROTC programs is subsidized to the extent of pay- 
ment for uniforms for 4 years and payment of a subsistence allowance of 90 cents 
per day during the last 2 years. In all cases, upon completion and award of a 
degree, students receive Regular or Reserve commissions and are called to active 
duty as officers for varying periods of time. 

Army ROTC graduates are obligated to serve a minimum of 2 years on active 
duty, except those who have successfully completed the ROTC flight-training pro- 
gram, who are called to active duty for 3 years. Under the distinguished military 
graduate program, the Army plans to grant Regular Army commissions to approxi- 
mately 700 outstanding graduates of ROTC training each year. This program is 
the largest single source of Regular Army officers and brings hundreds of persons 
trained in the sciences into the Army. 

Navy ROTC graduates are required to serve a minimum of 2 years on active 
duty except those who volunteer for flight training and subsequently qualify as 
naval aviators. The latter are required to serve 5 years on active duty, including 
18 months of flight training. 

The minimum period of obligated active duty in the Air Force is 3 years for all 
except the pilot trainees, who have a 5-year obligation, including 1 year of basic 
pilot training. 

Current enrollments in the advanced course (last 2 years) of ROTC amount to 
45,464 (Army, 31,896; Navy, 2,800; Air Force, 10,768). It is estimated that over 
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35 percent of these participants are majoring in engineering or the physical 
sciences. 

The Navy, in addition to its contract ROTC program described above, instituted 
in 1946 a “Regular” ROTC program to provide for the training of career officers 
for the Regular Navy. This program provides for not more than 4 years of Navy- 
subsidized education in 1 of 52 designated colleges or universities. Students are 
appointed midshipmen, Naval Reserve, upon enrollment, and receive retainer 
pay at the rate of $50 per month. The Government pays tuition, cost of textbooks, 
and other instructional fees. Applicants are free to indicate the institution they 
wish to attend, and pursue a baccalaureate or higher degree in all except a rela- 
tively small number of fields. Upon graduation such persons are commissioned 
in the Navy or Marine Corps and are required to serve on active duty. Those 
appointed midshipmen in 1957 and thereafter have a 4-year active-duty obligation. 
Those appointed prior to 1957 have a 3-year obligation. During the third year of 
active duty officers may request retention as career officers. Those not selected 
are retained as Reserve officers. As of October 1957 about 6,300 persons were 
enrolled in this program. About 53 percent of the 1957 graduating class majored 
in engineering, scientific, and related fields. 


C. Senior medical and dental student programs 

These are initial officer-procurement programs conducted by each of the military 
departments under uniform policies established by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (health and medical). Under these programs fourth-year medical and 
dental students are commissioned in the grade of second lieutenant or ensign 
and ordered to active duty with station at their respective schools with full pay 
and allowances. Payment of tuition, fees, etc., remain the responsibility of the 
student. Upon graduation, the students are given commissions in the next higher 
grade and are required to serve for 3 years in a normal-duty status. Two years 
of such service will be considered as discharging a participant’s obligation under 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act. As of October 1957, 718 students 
were participating in these programs (Army, 238; Navy, 240; Air Force, 240). 


D. Medical and dental intern programs 

All military departments are authorized to establish medical and dental 
intern programs at military or civilian hospitals under uniform policies estab- 
lished by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). Senior 
medical or dental students accepted for the programs are commissioned and serve 
in an active-duty status during their year of internship. Participants serving 
their internships in military hospitals are not obligated for any additional service 
upon completion of their internship unless they are liable for service under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, in which case they are required to 
serve 2 additional years. Participants serving their internships in civilian hos- 
pitals are liable for an additional year of service upon completion of their intern- 
ship; if they are also liable for service under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, they must serve an additional 2 years, making a total of 3 years 
after the internship. As of October 1957, 562 persons were participating in these 
programs (Army, 187; Navy, 218; Air Force, 157). 


BE. Army student nurse program 


This program is open to female nurse students who have completed a mini- 
mum of 2 years of such training. Under the program, they continue their studies 
in their respective civilian schools as enlisted persons on active duty for not 
more than 24 months. Tuition and other fees remain the responsibility of the 
participant. Upon completion of the professional nursing course and licensure, 
the student is required to accept a commission in the Army Reserve as a second 
lieutenant and serve on active duty for 24 months if they have participated in 
the program for 12 months or less, and 36 months if they have participated over 
12 months. 

The program is limited to a maximum of 250 enlistments each year. In Octo- 
ber 1957, 141 were actually in the program. 


F. Army registered nurse student program 


Qualified graduates of schools of nursing acceptable to the Army are commis- 
sioned as second or first lieutenants in the Army Nurse Corps Reserve for the 
purpose of completing their formal training, leading to a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree in one of the nursing fields. Selected participants continue their studies 
as officers on active duty with full pay and allowance for a period of 1 calendar 
year or until they complete the academic requirements for the degree, if less 
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than 1 year, The payment of tuition and other fees incidental to the education 
remains the responsibility of the participant. Participants are required to serve 
on active duty for a period of 3 years, including the time spent in the program. 
As of October 1957, 11 persons were enrolled in the program. 
G. Army Medical Specialist Corps program 

Selected graduates or prospective graduates of approved colleges and uni- 
versities are commissioned as second lieutenants, Army Medical Specialist 
Corps Reserve, for the purpose of participating at Army hospitals or the Army 
Medical Service School in either a dietetic internship program (12 months), 
a physical therapy course (12 months), or supervised clinical application of 
occupational therapy (9 months). Participants are required to serve 2 years 
on active duty, including the time spent in training. In October 1957, 32 persons 
were enrolled in these programs. 
H. Navy Nurse Corps candidate program 

This program is open to qualified nurse students within 9 months of com- 
mencement of the final year in a basic professional nursing program offering a 
baccalaureate degree. Selected applicants continue their nursing education as 
enlisted personnel during their final year in school, Tuition, books, and inci- 
dental fees are paid by the Navy. Room and board are also paid by the Navy 
when it is not furnished by the school. Upon receipt of their baccalaureate 
degree, participants are appointed ensigns, Nurse Corps, Naval Reserve, and are 
required to serve on active duty for 2 years. This program was approved in the 
fall of 1957, and it is anticipated that about 64 students will be selected for 
participation during the remainder of the fiscal year. 


Il, IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In general, these educational programs have been designed as part of the 
career development of military personnel consistent with meeting the specific 
needs of the services. They serve to improve the quality of military personnel 
and provide incentives for continuing service careers. Generally excluded from 
this report are the vast number of training programs established by the Armed 
Forces at service schools, etc., which are oriented entirely to special military 
needs. Also excluded are the special service colleges such as the National War 
College and the Armed Forces industrial college. 


A. Final semester plans of the Army and Air Force, five-term program of the 
Navy, and college degree program of the Marine Corps 

Each of the services has an educational program which permits certain of 
their personnel to attend civilian educational institutions for the purpose of 
completing their academic requirements for a degree. Attendance is on a full- 
time student basis and the enrollees receive full pay and allowances for the 
duration of their schooling. 

Briefly, the programs are: 

Army final semester plan.—This plan permits commissioned officers assigned 
to commands within the continental United States, who can attain a bacca- 
laureate degree within a period of not to exceed 6 months, to complete academic 
and residency requirements for that degree. Such officers must have a minimum 
of three years continuous active Federal service and normally not more than 
15 years’ service for retirement purposes. Input is limited to 100 officers per 
semester and final selections are made on a best-qualified basis from among offi- 
cers who request consideration. Enrollment amounted to 36 in October 1957. All 
costs of travel, tuition, textbooks, ete., are borne by the officers. Studies pur- 
sued must be of functional importance to the Army or at least in line with the 
curriculum offered by the Military Academy. A 4-year service obligation fol- 
lowing completion of schooling is entailed. 

Air Force final semester plan.—This program is offered to Air Force officers 
and enlisted personnel who can complete requirements for a bachelor or grad- 
uate degree within 6 months. To be eligible, persons must have completed at 
least 1 year of active duty prior to the starting date of instruction. Officers 
incur a 2-year obligation after completion of study. Airmen must have at least 
24 months remaining on their enlistment after study is completed. In selecting 
personnel from among applicants for this program, emphasis is placed on each 
applicant’s career potential and record of past performance of duty. Approval 
for a graduate degree is given only when the course is directly related to the 
applicant’s career field. All costs of travel and instruction are borne by the 
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participant. Enrollments as of October 1957 totaled 250 officers and enlisted 
personnel. 

Navy five-term program.—The objective of this program is to provide educa- 
tional opportunities up to the baccalaureate level for certain augmented and 
integrated officers with a permanent grade of ensign and above, but below the 
grade of commander, in order to permit them to compete for promotion on an 
equal basis with their contemporaries who are graduates of the Naval Academy 
or of accredited colleges. It is limited to commissioned officers of the line and 
Supply Corps officers in specific categories who were accepted into the Regular 
Navy after January 1, 1949, and who have earned a minimum of 45 semester 
hours of credit acceptable to a university or college. Students may pursue al- 
most any major field of study with certain specified exceptions. It is manda- 
tory, however, that all officers complete mathematics through differential and 
integral calculus, 1 year of English, 1 term in public speaking and 1% years in 
physics. Training is wholly subsidized and students receive their normal pay 
and allowances for a maximum of 5 terms or semesters. Consideration is pres- 
ently being given to require participants to agree to serve on active duty for 1 
year for each half year or fraction thereof of instruction. As of October 1957 
approximately 400 officers were enrolled in the program. 

Marine Corps college degree program.—In March 1957 the Marine Corps estab- 
lished a program applicable to permanent regular officers in grades of warrant 
officer through lieutenant colonel who have sufficient college credits to permit 
them to obtain a baccalaureate degree in a maximum period of 9 months. Any 
major field of study leading to a baccalaureate degree may be selected. Officers 
receive regular pay and allowances but will bear all educational expenses. Re- 
quests for separation within 2 years subsequent to completion of the college degree 
program will normally not be favorably considered. A quota of approximately 
150 officers participating at any one time has been established. In October 1957, 
37 persons were actually enrolled. 


B. General in-service education programs other than in health fields 


Each of the services conducts fully subsidized, educational programs for specific 
categories of officers and enlisted men through attendance at civilian institutions 
or special military educational institutions to meet specific requirements. 


ARMY 


1. Programs at civilian institutions 


The Army has established a program for training military personnel at civilian 
educational, commercial, and industrial institutions. This program is correlated 
with training conducted in the service-school system and covers both under- 
graduate and graduate work. Persons are trained under this program only to 
the extent necessary to meet Army and certain joint agency requirements. The 
program is available to qualified Regular Army officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men and officers of the reserve components on active duty. Reserve 
officers must have completed not less than 4 nor more than 12 years of continuous 
active Federal service and must have been approved for extension of active 
service. All officers selected for training for a period exceeding 20 weeks must 
agree to remain on active duty at least 4 years after completion of the course 
of instruction. Regular Army enlisted persormel who are to participate in 
training of more than 20 weeks must be separated from the service and required 
to reenlist for at least 3 years; the total length of their training shall not exceed 
50 percent of their enlistment period. All expenses of the program are borne 
by the Government. 

Almost all participants in the civilian educational institution part of the 
program pursue graduate study and thus far over 90 percent have earned 
graduate degrees. As of November 1957, 567 persons were enrolled under this 
program in courses of 20 weeks or more duration at civilian educational institu- 
tions ; 55 percent of these enrollments were in scientific or engineering specialties. 
In addition, the Army offers many short courses, many of which were of only a 
few weeks duration at civilian education institutions or with private industrial 
firms. 


2. Army Language Schoot 

The Army operates a language school at Monterey, Calif., which provides 
intensive training in 28 different languages to officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel. The courses also provide basic geographic, economic, historic, 
and political information about the countries in which the languages are spoken. 
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Conversational fluency is the primary objective. Courses are generally of 24 
weeks duration for western and central European languages and 47 weeks in 
the non-Roman alphabet languages. The program is designed to meet anticipated 
needs of the Army and to afford opportunity for volunteer training. Com- 
missioned officers are required to serve a minimum of 2 years in the active forces 
upon completion of their language training. Warrant officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel must have a minimum of 15 months service remaining after completion 
of training. Participation in the program amounts to some 1,700 in October 
1957. Total anticipated input for fiscal year 1958 is 2,500. 


NAVY 

1. Postgraduate training of officers 

The Navy operates the United States Naval Postgraduate School at Monterey, 
Calif., which consists of three component schools—the Engineering School, the 
General Line School, and the Navy Management School. The Engineering School 
is the only component which utilizes courses at civilian colleges, and which is 
included within the scope of this paper. The United States Naval Postgraduate 
School is an accredited institution, with the superintendent being authorized to 
confer advanced academic degrees to those officers who qualify for such degrees 
in accordance with academic standards of the school. The function of the 
Engineering School is to provide basic and advanced scientific and technical 
education to the officer students assigned in order to fit them for future respon- 
sibilities in the direction and administration of the Navy’s activities in all 
technical fields. Some of the curriculums are given in their entirety at the 
Engineering School, while others provide for terminal studies at a civilian 
institution after an initial year or two at the United States Naval Postgraduate 
School and a few of the curriculums are given entirely at civilian institutions. 
Hligibility for participation varies by specific curriculums. In general, officers 
are eligible for postgraduate educational opportunities after about 5 years of 
commissioned service. Each participant in the program is required to serve 
on active duty 1 year for each half year or fraction thereof of postgraduate 
instruction received. All expenses are paid by the Government. Approximately 
800 officers participate in the engineering-school program each year, of which 
about 250 attend civilian institutions. 


2. Advanced school program for enlisted personnel 


A relatively new program, known as the Navy enlisted advanced-school pro- 
gram, is available to outstanding petty officers who have at least 3 years’ active 
naval service and are under age 30. It is designed to produce systems engineers 
(analysts) to meet Navy requirements. This program provides a total of 4 
years of college-level training in civilian universities. The 4 years are not 
continuous; maximum periods of 2 years of education alternating with service 
and operating assignments of not less than 2 years are scheduled. The special 
curriculum is so designed that trainees will be prepared to serve as technicians 
at the completion of the initial 2 years of education and will have completed 
a prescribed engineering course at the end of 4 years of schooling. Personnel 
completing the entire program will be required to serve at least 4 additional 
years of active service. In other words, they will have to serve a total of 8 
years after their initial enrollment. Participants are eligible for commissioning, 
if otherwise acceptable, upon attainment of a degree. As of November 1957, 
a total of 138 were enrolled in the program and were attending either Purdue 
University or the University of Washington. 


3. Enlisted scientific education program 


This program was initiated in January 1958. It is available to Navy and 
Marine Corps enlisted personnel in any rate or rating who have completed 
recruit or equivalent training and are less than 30 years of age. The program 
provides 4 years of consecutive education in civilian institutions in any scientific 
field for which the Navy has requirements. One year of obligated service will 
be required in operational assignments for each year or fraction thereof of 
education. Upon attainment of a baccalaureate degree, participants are eligible 
for commissioning if otherwise acceptable. The quota for this program for fiscal 
year 1959 is 200. 


4. Navy foreign language program 
The Navy conducts a foreign language program at its Naval Intelligence 


School in Anacostia. Officers above the grade of ensign with at least 2% years 
of college education and under 30 years of age are eligible. Bnlisted personnel 
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must pass an aptitude test. All are required to serve on active duty for a 
period double that of the length of training upon completion of the course. 
Courses in 12 languages are offered. The courses range in length from 414. 
to 18 months. Enrollments as of October 1, 1957, were 79. Total input into 
the program during fiscal years 1955 through 1957 totaled 812. 


AIR FORCE 


The Air Force, through the Air Force Institute of Technology, provides edu- 
cational opportunities at the undergraduate and graduate levels to meet estab- 
lished Air Force requirements. The training is conducted in residence at the 
Institute at Wright Patterson AFB and at selected civilian institutions. 

The Institute program consists of a professional education program in scienti- 
fic, technical, managerial, and other areas; training with industry programs; 
and a program in foreign language and language-area training. A short-course 
program conducted for officers on a temporary duty basis is also available. In 
addition, the AFIT administers various medical education programs. 

Academic and military prerequisite qualifications vary in accordance with 
the particular program. In general, applicants must be commissioned officers 
an active duty and who have completed at least 1 year of active duty and have 
not reached age 37. The lengths of the courses offered vary although, with the 
exception of the foreign language program, they are generally of 1 or 2 years 
duration. Duration of the courses in foreign languages, which are also avail- 
able to airmen, range from 6 to 12 months. Normally, a tour of duty as a stu- 
dent in the Institute’s professional education program will not exceed 24 con- 
secutive months. All expenses are paid by the Air Force. Officers participating 
in the program must agree to remain on extended active duty for at least 3 years 
after termination of training. To participate in the foreign-language program 
airmen must have 3 years of service remaining on their enlistment after com- 
pletion of their training. 

As of November 1957, over 500 officers were enrolled in the residence pro- 
gram at Wright-Patterson AFB and an additional 1,680 were enrolled in the 
civilian institutions portion of the professional education program. Over half 
of the enrollees in the civilian institutions and three-quarters of those in the 
residence portion of the professional education program were pursuing courses 
of a scientific, technical or engineering nature. Beginning in 1955, the residence 
school was accredited to grant degrees in engineering. About 70 were enrolled 
in the training-with-industry program and about 900 persons were enrolled in 
the foreign language programs in civilian institutions. 


C. Medical and dental residences 


The ASD (H&M) has established uniform policies governing medical and 
dental residency programs in the three Military Departments. These programs 
are available to in-service personnel and less frequently to civilian interns who 
will accept appointment in the Regular service. Residency training may be 
given in military or civilian hospitals. Participants in residency programs at 
mlitary hospitals obligate themselves for 1 additional year of active duty for 
every year of residency. Those who participate in civilian hospitals have a 
somewhat greater obligated term, e. g., 2 years of residency requires 3 years of 
active duty, excluding the residency period. In October 1957, 1,313 persons 
were participating in residency programs (Army, 392; Navy, 451; Air Force, 
470). 


D. Special education programs for medical, dental, and allied categories of per- 
sonnel 


Each of the military departments provides special education programs for their 
medical and dental officers, medical service corps officers, nurse corps officers, etc. 
These programs involve a variety of long and short courses given at civilian or 
military institutions. The longer courses, ranging from 6 months to several 
years, are generally at the graduate level. These programs usually require 
additional obligated service or else require specified minimum periods of obli- 
gated service to be remaining upon completion of the courses. As of October 
1957, 495 persons were enrolled in the longer courses (Army, 254; Navy, 148: 
Air Force, 98). 


Ill, OFF-DUTY PROGRAMS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The off-duty education programs of the Armed Forces provide service men and 
women on active duty with an opportunity to continue their education while 
fulfilling their military obligation. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower, personnel, and reserve) 
through the Director, OAFIE, is responsible for coordinating the off-duty edu- 
cation programs with the separate military services. 

To assure that an efficient off-duty education program is maintained at all 
times for the Armed Forces personnel, a Defense Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Armed Forces has been established. The committee provides a 
channel for obtaining professional advice from eminent educators in the United 
States, on education matters pertaining to the Armed Forces. 


A. The United States Armed Forces Institute 


The United States Armed Forces Institute, more commonly known as USAF, 
is the backbone of the Armed Forces voluntary education program. It is the 
largest adult education program in the world. USAFI, chartered by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, is a field activity of the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education. Although USAFI is used exclusively by the Armed Forces, it is 
essentially a civilian-type educational organization. USAFI, Madison, Wis., 
together with the five oversea USAFI’s in Europe, Japan, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Caribbean serve all personnel of the Armed Forces in the continental United 
States and overseas. Millions of servicemen have availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by USAFI to further their civilian education. At the 
same time, the increased training has enabled them to progress to better as- 
signments in the service and to do more acceptable work. 

There are two types of courses offered by USAFI—correspondence and self- 
teaching. In the correspondence courses, the individual may submit lessons 
specified for that course and pass the end-of-course test. For self-teaching 
courses, the individual does not have to submit lessons, but he must pass the 
and-of-course test. Both types of courses range from the elementary level 
through the first 2 years of college. An individual enrollment fee of $2.00 is 
charged for the first enrollment in a course and as long as the individual com- 
pletes each course in which he enrolls no additional fee is required. 

At present, USAFI offers 212 courses in 6 major subject. areas—communica- 
tions, mathematics, sciences, social studies, humanities, and technical-vocational. 
There are courses at elementary, high school, technical-vocational, and college 
level. USAFI courses are evaluated by the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences of the American Council on Education to determine their 
credit value educationally. Such recommendations are advisory and civilian 
schools make the final decision as to whether to grant academic credit for work 
taken by USAFI courses toward high-school diplomas or college degrees. Through 
the USAFI testing program, servicemen receive credit for their educational ac- 
ecomplishments with civilian and military establishments in most instances. In 
fiscal year 1957, there were approximately 81,500 enrollments in USAFI college- 
level correspondence and self-teaching courses. 

USAFI course materials are also used in group study classes maintained at 
many military installations under which work is done in much the same manner 
as in regular schools. 


B. Correspondence courses offered by colleges and universities through USAFI 


Members of the United States Armed Forces may pursue correspondence 
courses with 44 colleges and universities through USAFI. Courses in both 
academic and technical areas at minimum costs to the servicemen are available. 
The enrollment fee covers cost of course materials and administrative charge 
only. The United States Government pays the cost of lesson service provided 
the serviceman enrolls through USAFI. Enrollments in participating college 
programs amounted to 8,400 in fiscal year 1957. 


C. Tuition assistance program 


Under the program, partial payment of tuition costs are made by each of the 
military services for their personnel on active duty to study in their off-duty 
time. The maximum payment authorized is 75 percent of the tuition cost, 
not to exceed $7.50 each semester hour, or $5 each quarter hour at approved 
colleges and universities. Two kinds of course offerings are available under 
this program: (1) Courses at the college level offered on the post, base, or sta- 
tion by qualified instructors from nearby colleges and universities ; and (2) those 
courses taught in the regular classrooms of neighboring colleges or universities 
by members of the institution’s regular teaching staff. Courses taken through 
either of these two programs will meet, at least in part, the residence require- 
ments for vraduation. Pe»rticipants in the tuition-assistance program totaled 
174,883 during fiscal year 1957. 
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Included as a part of the tuition-assistance program is the overseas college 
and university program for service personnel. The University of Maryland has 
established resident centers in England, France, Germany, North Africa, Japan, 
Okinawa, Korea, Guam, and the Philippine Islands. Florida State University 
conducts classes in the Caribbean area. The University of Hawaii conducts 
classes for service personnel stationed in the central Pacific islands, while the 
University of Alaska offers classes to service personnel stationed in the Alaskan 
Command. 

Each service allows its military personnel on extended-active duty to partici- 
pate in the program. Commissioned officers must agree to remain on active duty 
for 2 years after completion of the courses taken. The Navy requires that its 
enlisted personnel must have begun a secord or subsequent enlistment before 
they are eligible for participation. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


Employees of the DOD are given training on matters related to their work in 
order to improve their performance and to keep them abreast of changes taking 
place in their field of work. Most such training is given at the place of employ- 
ment but this training is supplemented, where appropriate, through the use of 
colleges and other educational institutions. The bulk of these courses are of the 
short, specialized variety, although in some instances long-term, full-time, ad- 
vanced study, up to 1 year, has been authorized, particularly for specially quali- 
fied personnel in scientific and engineering fields. 

Employees also are encouraged to engage in self-improvement training activi- 
ties after working hours. Through arrangements with local universities, many 
installations have arranged for the conduct of courses right on the installation. 
In most instances, these courses are conducted after working hours. In some 
cases, however, they may be conducted in part during working hours and in part 
after hours. The cost of the courses may be borne entirely by the student or by 
the department, or in part by the student and in part by the department, depend- 
ing on the degree of the relationship to the employee’s work and the nature of 
the program. 

To provide a flow of qualified personnel into professional categories, such as 
science and engineering, the Department is conducting extensive programs of 
cooperative education, where employees alternate work and study leading toward 
a degree. The employment constitutes a regular continuing and essential ele- 
ment in the educational process, the work assignments are related to the field 
of study in which the student is engaged, and these assignments increase in 
difficulty as he progresses through his college curriculum. Cooperative educa- 
tion programs may be conducted either through the facilities of recognized co- 
operative educational colleges or through other colleges where plans for inte- 
gration of work and study leading to a degree can be developed. 

Cooperative education programs in the Military Departments are governed 
by uniform standards and policies promulgated by the Secretary of Defense. 
Normally, they do not provide for financial assistance toward payment of tuition 
or other expenses or salaries while attending school. When it is determined that 
the payment of tuition assistance is necessary in order to attract and retain 
students, such assistance may not exceed one-half of the tuition costs of the total 
program leading to the undergraduate degree. When desirable, student-employ- 
ees pursuing studies at the graduate level may be given financial assistance up 
to the full amount of the tuition expenses. Formal service and reimbursement 
agreements are required where financial assistance is given. Students agree to 
remain with the Department after graduation for a period proportionate to 
the amount of financial assistance provided. If the student does not fulfill this 
obligation, he is required to refund the tuition paid. 

During the latter part of the calendar year 1957, about 1,800 persons were 
enrolled in these cooperative education programs. Most of these programs have 
been established in the various fields of engineering and science, although some 
programs do include students in administrative fields such as accounting, budget, 
and production control. 


V. RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Research and development contracts with educational institutions and re- 
search centers affiliated with educational institutions are an important part of 
the military research and development effort. These contracts, which are per- 
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formed under the leadership of established investigators, often provide employ- 
ment for a substantial number of research assistants who perform research 
while engaged in completing graduate or postgraduate training. Such employ- 
ment contributes to the technical training of the student and, through the income 
it provides, indirectly assists him in completing his education. Based on De- 
partment of Defense appropriations for research and development, it is roughly 
estimated that between 10,000 and 15,000 research assistants are employed on 
research and development contracts. Practically all of these contracts cover 
scientific and technical projects. 


CONSTITUTION PARTY, VIRGINIA, 
Arlington, Va., March 14, 1958. 
Hon. Cari ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Your letter of March 11 informing me that my appearance before 
your committee with the intention of testifying against H. R. 10278 and H. R. 
10381 would be canceled due to the lack of time. 

In your letter you also requested that I comment on the above bills, which I 
will gladly do. 

After reading and studying the two bills, I find that the authors of these bills 
refrained from bringing to light the reasons for the sorry state which our schools 
are in, and neither did they point to those responsible for creating this deporable 
condition. 

The only way to rectify the backward trend in our educational institutions is 
to expose and turn the spotlight of public opinion upon those that have been re- 
spousit.e tor hamstringing our children these many years. 

The authors of these bills have very cleverly avoided making any mention of 
this angle but have created the theme, “Money will cure all evils,’ which is not 
only deceitful but dangerous. The spending of billions never did correct an evil 
and it will not cure the present conspiracy in our public schools. 

After reading and analyzing both bills 10278 and 10381 I am fully convinced 
that they were written jointly by the professional educational experts in the 
United States Department of Education and the National Education Association. 

In H. R. 10278, the Federal Government would confer upon the Commissioner 
of Education unlimited powers and authority in the field of education which is 
in direct strict violation of the 10th amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

This power and authority would virtually establish a commissar or dictator 
in the field of education. He would control the curriculum, personnel (including 
teachers) standards, textbooks, and the brain-conditioning subject known as 
“guidance.” 

This unprecedented devastating Federal power and authority is recognized as 
being dangerous and harmful, because in H. R. 10381, page 6, section 15, it clearly 
states, ‘““k’ederal control of education prohibited.” 

This warning should be sufficient to kill and bury H. R. 10278 and all other 
Federal-aid bills for education without further comment or discussion because 
it points up the underlying danger of the Federal Government meddling with 
public education. The composers of this bill realized in their own minds that 
certain safeguards were vital and necessary to keep the Federal Government 
out of the field of education. 

However, at this junction, we must take into account the possibility that both 
bills were written by the same people or at least a great deal of collaboration 
went into both bills. We must keep in mind that one bill went to the extreme 
in giving the Federal Government control of the schools while the other bill 
prohibited the Federal Government from controlling the schools. 

Knowing the inner workings and the close relationship between the United 
States Department of Education and the National Education Association, the 
proposition thus resolves itself into “Heads I win, tails you lose,” since each have 
consistently supported every move of the other, it therefore wouldn’t make any 
difference which bill became law. In either case the school children will still be 
the victims in the anti-American scheme of socialism, worldism, and communism. 

The National Education Association supports the United States Department of 
Education, and the United States Department of Education supports the National 
Education Association, so if either bill becomes a law we will get the same type 
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of dogma which has prevailed in our schools for 25 years only more so, due to 
the power and authority of the Federal Goverment. 

Now to H. R. 10881. This bill would maintain the same hierarchy which is 
presently dominating our schools but would add to that power, the backing and 
support of the Federal Government through the channels of the Department of 
Education. 

In my opinion there isn’t any difference between the United States Depart- 
ment of Education and the National Education Association except the name. 
They work hand in hand and one fronts for the other as the occasion arises. 
Both are in need of a congressional investigation and a thorough house cleaning 
would expose the process of interlocking group dynamics and how our schools 
have been turned into mind conditioning brain-washing institutions, no different 
than those regimented youth centers established by Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Tito. 

For centuries, individuals, groups, and organizations have attempted to capture 
and control the minds of men. Up to 1933 this practice had been confined to 

furopean and Asiatic countries. In many instances wars have resulted because 
people will rebel against such tyranny whether it be political, religious, or 
educational. 

This alien ideology has now reared its ugly head right here in America and its 
objective is to regiment and indoctrinate; the seat of operation is the classroom, 
its victims the unsuspecting captive schoolchildren. 

It is the duty of our elected representatives in Congress to make laws which 
will protect the citizens and future generations, not to make laws which will 
encourage those with alien ideologies to destroy our American heritage of free 
schools, free thought, and free expression. 

I am unequivocally opposed to Federal aid to education, whether it be for con- 
struction of school buildings, teachers pay, or for scholarships for students. 
While opposing Federal aid I will offer some suggestions and recommendations 
which I consider essential in the field of education if this country is to survive. 

I recall that last year the Federal aiders were clamoring for Federal aid to 
build classrooms, In their exaggerated stories they claimed the walls of the 
school buildings were bulging and in many cases the children were pouring out 
into the streets. It was a heart-rending sight according to the fantastic tales 
they told. 

Now these same people have dropped the classroom fairy tales and have zig- 
zagged over to scholarships for students. If their statements were true last year 
just how do they propose to award scholarships this year and in years to come to 
students that haven’t been able to get an education due to the alleged classroom 
shortage. Isn’t it fantastic how these deceitful characters can cook up such 
baseless stories. They are so consistently inconsistent. 

Now to get down to the business at hand which is the deterioration of our 
schools, the elimination of fundamental subjects, the slaphappy curriculum and 
Federal money for scholarships. 

Before a doctor prescribes a cure for a sick patient, he diagnoses the patient, 
examines all the symptoms and assembles a case history and that is the only way 
in which we can prescribe an antidote to offset the poison which has permeated 
our once great educational institutions. Only a quack doctor would prescribe a 
medicine before a thorough investigation was made. 

Our educational system is really sick. It has what is commonly known as 
NEA influencial fever. Our school systems have had too many injections of 
regimentation, indoctrination, and conformity which are byproducts of the 
tranquilizer drugs; namely, socialism, communism, and worldism. All admin- 
istered by the internes and nurses of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

First, let us examine a few undisputable facts and see when and where par- 
ents and taxpayers lost control of their children’s education and the schools. 
In 1933 Mr. Roosevelt recognized Russia and by this act he threw open the 
floodgates and issued an invitation to all the Communist agents, so they could 
freely enter our country and infiltrate every phase of our way of life. They 
made a special effort to invade and control the school systems so they could 
capture this Nation. 

Naturally it will take longer that way than by military invasion but the Com- 
munists are patient and are not in any hurry especially when they know that 
this country can be taken in toto like ripe fruit falling from a tree. All that is 
needed to accomplish this conquest is to allow the National Education Associa- 
tion to remain in control of our schools, the teachers curriculum, and textbooks. 

They know as well as vou and I, that nations can be conquered without firing 
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a shot, provided the educational systems can be subtly captured, thereby con- 
trolling and indoctrinating the minds of the coming generations. 

We all know that Russia was a backward primitive country in 1933, and many 
good educators have said that we were at least 100 years ahead at that time, 
but for the sake of comparison let’s settle for 50 years. 

In 1933 or 1934 this country aided Russia in their first 5-year plan by sending 
them industrial plants, railroads, gas plants, and a great deal of equipment. It 
was necessary to also send our engineers over there to erect these plants and 
teach the Russians how to operate them, because the Russians were too ignorant 
to do it themselves. 

Now that happened only 25 years ago. The question is, Why aren’t we still 
50 years ahead of Russia in all fields, including engineering and science? How 
could they in 25 years catch up and overtake us unless our schoolchildren were 
deliberately held back, the curriculum watered down, and the teachers restricted 
and prevented from teaching? 

The amazing part of this whole Federal-aid crash program is that these al- 
leged intellectuals, professional educators, or experts at the local, State, and 
national levels, were engineering this conspiracy all the time, but now these 
same saboteurs have now reversed themselves so they can remain in the driver’s 
seat and continue their doublecrossing, two-faced conspiracy. They are all out 
for the Federal-aid bill for scholarships so they will have the authority, the 
backing, and protection of the Federal Government to carry on this well-planned 
conspiracy. 

Gentlemen, these educational traitors have indicted and convicted themselves, 
and they are guilty on one of the two major indictments. 

One is consorting with the enemy with intent to cheat and defraud our 
schoolchildren ; the other is gross negligence through stupidity and ignorance. 

They have conspired for 25 years to deprive our children of their educational 
heritage by deliberately aiding and abetting in this conspiracy, thereby prevent- 
ing our children from getting a sound basic fundamental education. 

On the other hand, they are guilty of stupidity and ignorance, because no man 
with commonsense could be associated or affiliated with the educational institu- 
tions, whether it be the elementary or secondary schools, or colleges, without 
knowing that the children were being cheated and the educational standards 
deteriorating. 

For 25 years these “experts” were right at the scene of the crimes, and yet 
they did not raise their voices or lift a finger in protest until their comrades in 
arms were able to successfully launch their sputnik. Just where were these 
intellectuals for 25 years? Didn’t they have sense enough to see and realize 
what was going on in the classroom? Why have they waited all these years to 
tell the public? 

Throughout the years many pro-American educators and alert laymen have 
attempted to arouse the people of the deficiencies and decadence in the schools 
but each time that these men or women spoke out, they were immediately 
smeared, degraded, belittled, threatened, and disgraced by stooges and hatchet 
crews of the NEA—National Education Association. 

We were labeled and called enemies of the schools; now these so-called 
experts are now saying the same things we said for years. Aren’t they now 
the enemies of the schools? If not, then they were the enemies all the time 
and not us. 

If you will carefully study and analyze all the facts you must admit that our 
educational systems have been sabotaged by and for our mortal enemy the Com- 
munist Party. Who else were these “experts” working for, not for America. 
How else could they accomplish their Kremlin assignment except by capturing 
and muzzling our children and to destroy anyone that interfered with their 
plans until their party members had caught up and forged ahead. 

Our children’s minds were intentionally and deliberately diverted into non- 
essential subjects, such as “democratic living,” “being well rounded and socially 
adjusted:” That is why the competitive report cards were abandoned. That 
is why basic fundamental education was replaced with a noneducational form 
of training commonly known as progressive education. 

Maybe the Russian sputnik was a godsend and apparently it woke up many 
Rip Van Winkles but when they did wake up the first words they uttered was 
Federal aid. Federal aid will cure everything. 

No gentlemen, Federal aid is not the answer. Money will not remove the 
conspiracy which has existed in our schools for these many years, it will only 
make it worse. 
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Let me quote Dr. Lewis Strauss: “Because my belief is that the responsibility 
for curing this situation is not that of the Federal Government, but of the States, 
or more particularly of the communities in which the schools are located, I 
believe it can only yield to a local awareness of the gravity of the situation and 
that no amount of Federal money poured into the school system will cure the 
particular state of mind to which I have reference.” 

Before our schools can become institutions of learning again, the conspirators 
must be removed from the public schools, their controls, their influence, and 
interference eradicated and that is where the Federal Government can play a 
vital roll. 

That roll is for Congress to investigate and expose the workings of the National 
Education Association and her satellite organizations in the same manner as the 
McClellan committee investigated and exposed the unethical practices and opera- 
tion of the teamsters union. 

In my opinion the NEA union is more vicious and more dangerous than any 
other union in the United States. There is a difference between the teamsters 
or longshoremens union and the NEA. The two former unions deal with material 
things but the NEA is dealing with the minds of innocent captive children and 
enslaved teachers. 

Many of the other unions use goon squads, hoodlums, and triggermen to 
influence, intimidate, or coerce, but the NEA uses what they call field secretaries. 
The field secretaries wear neckties. 

I speak from experience as I too was labeled as an enemy of the schools and 
while on this phase of goon tactics I might as well name the two most famous 
groups for their outstanding hatchet work. They are the American Association 
of University Women and the League of Women Voters. 

In 1954 the 83d Congress created the Reese committee and if that committtee 
had been permitted to continue its investigation, it would have exposed the 
entire conspiracy. That committee was on the threshold of uncovering one of 
the most foul pieces of subversion in this Nation. 

The engineering saboteurs knew that the Reese committee was getting hot 
on their trail so there was nothing left to do but stop the Reese committee at all 
costs. This was done, thinks to one of your colleagues. 

At this point I wish to read the remarks of Prof. Willmoore Kendall, professor 
of political theory at Yale University. His remarks were in the Washington 
Post January 31, 1958, and he said, “Educators are remaking America in the 
image of left wing liberalism. Educators are able to change traditional Amer- 
ican institutions because through the National Education Association they main- 
tain an extra legal army. This large and extremely effective pressure group 
has succeeded in fitting American education to the plans it drew up over 50 years 
ago.” Speaking on the subject of who should run our schools he said, “That con- 
trol of school boards is highly theoretical. Real control lies in the hands of the 
educators who have convinced ordinary people that only experts, meaning them- 
selves, can handle educational problems.” In the United States he said, “No one 
can become a public-school teacher without the stamp of an NEA approved edu- 
cation. The result,” he continued, “is that American students get the same 
indoctrination no matter where they live.” 

Professor Kendall concluded that “Variations among school systems in 
America are a matter of economics and luck. Even if a school board fires a 
superintendent of schools,” he said, “it can only replace him with someone else 
of the same authoritative background.” That is the end of Professor Kendall’s 
remarks about the NEHA and our schools. 

If Congress would investigate and expose the NEA and the (Mystic Knights 
From Morningside Heights), it would break the stranglehold which they have on 
the public school system and it would release thousands of schoolteachers from 
academic bondage. It would reinstate the mutual relationship between parents, 
teachers, and children. 

Teachers would be permitted to teach the subjects in which they majored. 

Young people will again go into the teaching profession and well qualified 
teachers will return to the classrooms when they find they are free to teach 
Americanism and the fundamental subjects without the heavy hand of despots, 
the evil eyes of traitors, and the underhanded method of membership solicitation 
hounding them at every turn. 

The Federal Government can assist in reestablishing education in the public 
schools by permitting the States to retain a certain percentage of the money 
that normally comes to Washington each year. This money to be earmarked 
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for educational purposes only and shall be free of all Federal direction or 
authority. 

The State of Virginia has begun to establish advanced courses in science 
and engineering and is also setting aside money for scholarships. All we 
need is for the Federal Government to lessen their demands upon the State 
of Virginia rather than increase, because we in Virginia, as in other States, 
can and will administer this educational program much better than any agency 
of bureaucrats here in Washington, provided we are allowed to keep some of 
the money we earn. 

As you know we in Virginia do not practice the usual waste and extrava- 
gance as the Federal Government and, of course, no one will be cut in on the 
unlawful and illegal handling charges which the Federal Government charges. 
The children will get the full benefit. 

By the way, gentlemen, have any of you figured out how much the Federal 
Government would squander on salaries, expenses, surveys, studies, commis- 
sions, and not to mention the whitewash and whitewash brushes if this proposed 
Federal aid bill was passed. When the Federal Government got through there 
wouldn’t be any money left for scholarships. 

Before I close may I suggest that you take several good hard looks at the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They, too, can stand a great 
deal of investigation; however, if you can break the monopolistic influence 
ef NEA over HEW then maybe HEW will straighten up and fly right, and 
I do mean right. 

To sumarize I have five suggestions : 

1. To investigate the National Education Association and all of her inter- 
locking satellite organizations. 

2. To order the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to desist 
from interfering with the public schools and to break off all relations with 
the National Education Association. 

3. Prevent the Federal Government from encroaching upon the public schools 
of the States so each State can establish its own educational programs. 

4. To allow the States to retain the amount of money which the Govern- 
ment had originally intended it would take under the proposed Federal aid 
bill for scholarships and advanced courses in science and engineering. 

5. To permit the States to retain an additional percent of money depending 
upon a request the governor might deem necessary to carry on the States own 
educational program. 

Thank you. 


B. M. MILER. 


Mr. Exxiorr. As previously announced by the Chair over the period 
of the past 2 or 3 weeks, ein marks the conclusion of hearings on 
the defense education bills, namely, the administration bill and the 
bill introduced by me and related bills introduced by 11 other Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Since February the Subcommittee on Special Education and the 
Subcommittee on General Education have held 32 sessions and have 
heard close to 100 witnesses. In addition, the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education held hearings last fall and heard nearly an additional 
100 witnesses. 

We have heard the testimony of representatives of many organi- 
zations and various other individuals expert in the field of education 
and other fields. We have endeavored to be fair to all and to hear 
all points of view. We have invited many people to testify who 
found it inconvenient to testify at the time scheduled. 

[ wish to announce that the record will remain open until Tuesday, 
one 15, so that all who desire may submit written statements in 
addition to those who have already done so. 

I should like to say that it is my thought at this time that maybe 
the subcommittee ought to start reading these bills in executive session 
on Tuesday, April 15. That is the second day after the recess is 
over. 
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Without objection, then, the committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o'clock. 

The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwryn. I should like to ask the chairman what testimony, 
besides the Encyclopedia Britannica, on the use of visual aids and 
television we have on the record, if he remembers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have some testimony. The committee made a trip 
to Hagerstown, Md., to observe what the superintendent of schools, 
Dr. Brish, was doing at Hagerstown with these various visual tele- 
vision aids to teaching. 

We had Mr. Charles Percy, president of the Bell & Howell Co., 
which manufactures machines connected with showing of educational 
films and educational television, I presume, that type of machines. 

We had Dr. Charles Schuller of the University of Michigan. 

We had the president of the Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Tne., 
who showed us examples of the type of films they have made. 

I might say to the gentleman that their latest one, denominated 
“A Trip to the Moon,” showing the pictures our scientists have made 
of the moon beginning i in 1919, was one of the most impressive films 
I have ever seen. The moon does not rotate, so we have seen only 
one side of it. Nobody knows anything about the back side of it. 

They showed us the mountain ranges on the moon and they told 
us about the moon’s temperature. They calculated it reached 212° 
Fahrenheit in the daytime and went down to some 200° below zero 
at night. 

Mr. Snrep. 240° both ways, above and below zero. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That was their latest film in color based on scientific 
studies. 

I believe that is all the testimony we have had on that. 

The clerk of our subcommittee, Miss Allen, tells me that the Ameri- 
can Council on Education submitted a statement on that, also. 

Mr. Gwinn. Might I ask the Chairman if, on the basis of testimony 
we have, he intends to press for action on that particular provision 
in his bill and whether he will advocate action in support of television 
and visual-aid programs ? 

I thought if you were going to I would like to get more testimony 
on the subject. I would like to hear further statements on that from 
Dr. Stoddard and some of those people who have not appeared. It 
seems to me they should appear. 

Mr. Extxorr. I understand he was invited but could not appear. 

My thought at this time is that I shall suggest that the title of my 
bill, which is devoted to equipment grants to the State, grants to 
provide equipment, should be amended so as to include audio-visual 
material. This would include these films. In other words, if a school 
board finds it wants this very fine course in physics, for example, 
which has been prepared by this master instructor, Harvey White, 
they might have the privilege of taking the funds made available to 
them in purchasing that film as part of the science equipment under 
that title. 

That is what I have in mind, Mr. Gwinn. 

I do not want to preclude myself from offering any other amend- 
ment. Based upon my knowledge of the bill that is where I think 
this would fit. 
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Mr. Gwinn. You were impressed that this might speed up learning 
in science particularly where the need seems to be most pressing ? 

Mr. Extiorr. I am convinced of it, Mr. Gwinn. I was very much 
impressed with these lessons in physics they showed us. 

r. Harvey White’s film is out now. They showed us in this com- 
mittee room portions of lessons. I am convinced it will greatly speed 
up the learning process in physics. 

I understand they are doing the same thing in chemistry but they 
have not yet a the filming of this instruction. 

Did he say, Mr. Sneed, there was another course they were work- 
ing on now ¢ 

Mr. Sneep. I do not recall, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Has the report of the committee’s journey to Hagers- 
= been made part of the record? Is that material available at 
all? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The report will be included in the hearings. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be well to have a summation from that jour- 
ney by someone on the committee. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Extiorr. I agree with the gentleman from New York that we 
should have the record show we spent that day observing what was in 
progress there. 

(Report referred to appears at end of this day’s hearing.) 

They started about a year and a half ago there and their inten- 
tion is to spread this closed circuit television instruction to all the 
schools in the county. 

My recollection is that there were about 40 schools in the county 
and 22 of them now have closed circuit television instruction emanat- 
ing from a central studio which they built in back of the school. 
We attended classes in several schools. 

I noted particularly that the children seemed very much inter- 
ested. When the teacher came to a point where she was going to 
show a particular course, and one of the courses we saw was a course 
in plane geometry, when she came to the point where the plane geom- 
etry picture course was to come on everyone apparently became very 
intently interested. 

This was live television. The central teacher expounded a problem 
on the television screen and the students observed the problem. 

Following that questions were asked by the regular teacher after 
the television lesson was completed. 

I asked one of the teachers who was not on our scheduled tour, a 
teacher who was the principal of one of the schools, what she thought 
about it. She told me that she thought television instructions had 
speeded up the process of learning among her students. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that was a good day you spent out there ob- 
serving this instruction. It might be significant in connection with 
our hearings last year on new classrooms. If that type of instruction 
is good and if it is the coming thing, then we will have different 
classroom problems from those we had last year. We will require 
different classrooms from those we might have erected last year. 

Mr. Stoddard indicated in his book that those classrooms might be 
out of date before the classrooms were completely built. 

If there is anything in the observation or in the reports on that 
subject I would like to have a note made in the record as to the 
observations brought out in that connection. 
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Mr. Extiorr. Very well. 

Mr. Gwinn. I suppose the television rooms were much larger than 
the regular classrooms ? 

Mr. Evxiorr. They were regular classrooms but this system of tele- 
vision instruction was given in a building already in existence. 

If you were constructing a building suitable for television instruc- 
tion I can see how it might be entirely possible that you would merge 
the larger group to get the picture instruction and then break them 
down into smaller classes to complete their drills and examinations. 

That is something I do not know much about, however. I do not 
know what works best in that regard. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think leaving the record open for statements to be 
made and developed during the recess will cover some of these items 
which might need more testimony. I refer especially to testimony 
on television. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We will invite Mr. Stoddard to submit a statement. 
He once wrote us that he could not come and had to be out of the 
country. 

We will tell Mr. Stoddard that we have discussed his knowledge in 
this field and would like to have him submit a statement to us for the 
record if he feels it is possible for him to doso. 

Mr. Gwinn. He came from Beatrice, Nebr., to teach college. He 
thought he would be superintendent of schools in Bronxville. He 
rose very rapidly. We could not keep him long in that little village. 
He went to Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and into most of the large 
school systems in the country. 

He is now with the Ford Foundation having to do with this very 
subject matter at this time. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(Report referred to was subsequently supplied and follows :) 


Report ON CLOSED-CIRCUIT EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION EXPERIMENT, HAGERSTOWN, 
Mp. 


Members of the Committee on Education and Labor observed the closed-circuit 
education television experiment of the Washington County schools, Hagers- 
town, Md., on March 17, 1958. Those present were Graham A. Barden, chair- 
man; Carl Elliott, chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education; Frank 
Thompson, Edith Green, Stewart Udall, George McGovern, and Robert Griffin. 
Also present were Mary P. Allen, clerk of the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
eation, and Charles Backstrom. 

Title X of H. R. 10381, by Mr. Eliott, under consideration by the subcommit- 
tee, proposes Federal action to stimulate research and development in the edu- 
eational use of modern communications media. Title V of H. R. 10381 would 
provide funds for mathematics, science, and modern foreign language teaching 
facilities. Title III of H. R. 10278, by Mr. Kearns, provides funds which might 
be used by States for mathematics and science instructional facilities. 

The purposes in observing the program in Hagerstown were as follows: 

1. To examine the cooperative arrangement between the school district, private 
corporations, public utilities, and the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
who are conducting this full-scale experiment. 

2. To see the types of equipment needed for preparation, production, and re- 
ception of educational television. 

3 To observe classes where closed-circuit television is being received, noting 
the effects of television on the quality of instruction, class size, and building 
design. 

4. To observe or evaluate the potentiality of using other audiovisual materials 
in connection with television for their more efficient use. 
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5. To talk with the superintendent, principals, and students regarding atti- 
tudes, effects, and possibilities of educational television. 

6. To observe the present state of the art and estimate the need for fur- 
ther developments by stimulation of research in this medium. 

7. To check on community reaction to educational television. 

8. To discuss with administrators and sponsors the changes produced by edu- 
cational television which hold promise for increasing the efficienty of the teach- 
ing and learning process. 

PROJECT ORGANIZATION 


Four organizations are primarily concerned with the project. The entire 
operation is under the control of the Board of Education of Washington County. 
The board provides the instructional staff. The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Company of Maryland, with the technical advice of the Bell Laboratories, 
developed the system of communication for transmitting telecasts to classrooms. 
The Blectronic Industry Association has secured all of the equipment, includ- 
ing receivers for the classrooms. The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
has underwritten the cost of designing, training for, and operating of the 

roject. 
. A board of education of 6 members serves all 48 schools in the county, William 
M. Brish is the superintendent of schools. In 1956, eight schools were equipped 
to handle television. During the school year 1957-58, 23 schools are in the 
alosed-circuit. This means that approximately 12,000 children are receiving a 
part of their instruction by television each day. In the fall of 1958, all 48 
schools with 18,000 boys and girls will be included in the circuit. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 


The members of the Board of Education of Washington County and its staff 
in planning a new senior high school felt that any new construction should in- 
clude facilities for the effective use of television. They began a study of what 
to install in the way of conduits, duct work, and flexible space in order to take 
advantage of future developments. Their study convinced them that television 
offered tremendous possibilities for improving instruction. Inquiries directed to 
building construction consultants, education consultants, manufacturers, com- 
mercial television groups, and agencies interested in the advancement of educa- 
tion serve the double purpose of securing information and making known the 
local interest in using television for instruction. 

The Hagerstown project was approved May 24, 1956. Numerous experiments 
have been conducted throughout the country to test the effectiveness of television 
as an instructional device. It is evident that the results, while fragmentary and 
incomplete, indicate great potential for televised instruction. 

The experiment in Washington County schools includes the following: Direct 
instruction of pupils in the basic subject matter offerings of the curriculum; sup- 
plemental motivation and enrichment of the program wherever feasible; ex- 
tension of the inservice training program of teachers; interpretation of the school 
program to the public; and improvement in the quality of the school program. 

Data is being gathered to evaluate the effectiveness of television in meeting 
such current educational problems as the enhancing of the status of teaching; the 
relation of pupil-teacher ratio to the quality of instruction; the continuation of 
rapidly increasing enrollments; the lack of adequate classroom space; the short- 
age of properly trained and certified teachers; the organization of the school 
system to effect savings in personnel; the distribution of the finances available 


for the school program; and greater use of school, community, and county 
resources. 
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The grades and subjects included in the project for the 1957-58 school year 
are: 


Grade: Subject 
a ai al Reading and number experiences 
a i ae Ea Reading and number experiences 
a ~ Reading and number experiences 
tat he tae td es ia a atin Arithmetic 
ON i i at tan Social studies 
Tn Arithmetic 
i ees ae Eke Social studies 
dat Acetea aie abe coe seg idiie iectctasiee ta ph anim oeneanataes Arithmetic 
cli aii ieslabiiiee beh daraitaaningepetinireinetopnipibevies Science 
ie Teeth rtnciingetmnndinerimatarememaitee=n Art 
tthe eetaereiaaadi ion eeceenecaeeatiingseceeeen Art 
i a ames Music 
NaN icin Music 
ee ae Core 
Nee ge, Core 
Ee hg A EE ee Ra an General mathematics 
ee aes aaldneseness General science 
ad Spec al education 
ak General science 
a ar Plane geometry 
sca ii ta ot ee De te bi netics United States history 
PE ant a a kes eat chal gcc dotnetter enemies’ English A 
ee sects Rae a a English B 


In elementary schools all instruction by television is received in regular 
classrooms on 21-inch screens. In junior high schools a plan is being tried 
whereby children are in large viewing groups for a part of their instruction. In 
senior high schools classes are somewhat larger than usual when a part of the 
instruction is by television. Multiple receivers must be used in these rooms. 
Nowhere in the project is any self-contained television teaching—without a 
regular teacher in the room—being carried on. 

A program of evaluation of results is being designed as the project continues. 


INSTRUCTION BY TELEVISION 


Up to the present, all telecasting has originated at the television center of the 
board of education. It will be possible, when equipment is available, to originate 
lessons from the North Hagerstown High School, the South Hagerstown High 
School, the Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, and the Washington Coun- 
ty Free Library. 

The method of sending the picture and sound of the lessons to the schools is 
rather unique. The lessons originate in an area much like the conventional 
broadcast television studios. Multicamera situations are used to provide a 
variety of predetermined shots portraying the ideas which the teacher wishes to 
use. An ordinary microphone is used for the audio pickup. Pictures and sound 
from films, or pictures from slides can be added to the lessons as desired. 

The video and audio signals are carried by coaxial line to transmitters in- 
stalled by the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. These transmitters 
distribute the signals over coaxial lines to all of the schools in the circuit. 
By using transmitters operating on different frequencies, it is practical to send 
several programs simultaneously over the cable. Programs are currently being 
transmitted on channels 2, 4, and 6. Equipment has been installed at regular 
intervals to overcome line loss as signals are transmitted along the cable. 
The signals are therefore maintained at sufficient strength to service the schools 
around the circuit. Additional amplifiers, however, have been installed in each 
school to again strengthen the signal before it is sent throughout the building 
to furnish the sets with enough signal for good viewing. 

Sets in the classroom are tuned to the channel on which the program is 
supplied. This system makes it possible to use regular television equipment 
without modification. Since standard equipment is less costly than custom- 
made equipment, this is a considerable advantage. 

Junior college students are employed on an hourly basis to operate cameras 
and assist with the production of the lessons. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


The following observations about using closed-circuit television for instruc- 
tion have been made by the Board of Education of Washington County. First 
of all, the project has provided stimulating motivation for the professional 
advancement of teachers. It is increasing interest in the teaching process and 
is making teachers more aware of the opportunities for improving instruction. 

The television teachers feel that television is providing many advantages, 
some examples of which are: 

1. The television screen gives the teacher direct control of the attention of 
the pupil. It provides an effective fixation point for group instruction. Lessons 
are planned to utilize this effect. 

3. Visuals help explain. the ideas of the lesson. They are developed for use 
under controlled conditions... Developing ideas for effective visuals is a creative 
experience that is having a wholesome effect on teacher morale and enthusiasm. 

3. The television camera can greatly magnify a small part of the area to 
be shown. This is especially effective when presenting a closeup of the action 
that is taking place in a demonstration. In this way, the pupil can actually 
see better what is happening than if he were present in person for the demon- 
stration. Every seat in the classroom becomes a front-row seat. 

4. The television teacher looks at the camera and immediately is looking 
straight into the eyes of each pupil who is watching. This seems to have a 
psychological effect that causes the pupil to give close attention to what is 
happening. 

Apart from technical advantages, the television teachers have more time to 
plan the lessons and prepare materials. This is a tremendous advantage and 
the television teachers are noting an improvement in the quality of their les- 
sons as they become more aware of the factors that make for more effective 
teaching. Teachers are receiving great satisfaction from having the oppor- 
tunity to develop their ideas and plan creative activities. To do this, the 
television teachers are relieved of all other instruction responsibility. They 
visit the several classrooms peridically to establish personal acquaintance with 
the students. 

The following are successful examples of ideas developed by the television 
teachers: Using two channels to teach geometry, one channel for constant ref- 
erence to the problem and figure, the other for solving the problem; using elas- 
tic bands on pegboards to create geometric figures; fading in and out the im- 
portant words or sentences that help explain the action taking place; con- 
structing charts and models with movable parts that explain the ideas being 
presented ; using a magnetic board for developing a lesson; originating a “cap- 
sule classroom” of a few representative pupils for a class discussion project; 
using puppets to present an idea; developing special three-dimensional visuals 
to illustrate such concepts as balance of trade, political party platforms, founda- 
tions of Federal Government, growth of the tariff; interviewing citizens of the 
community who are engaged in representative occupations or professions. 

At the end of the first year of the use of television in the instructional pro- 
gram, certain ideas that are tentative and inconclusive seemed to stand out 
rather clearly in the opinion of the board of education. 

1. Television provides a situation where students’ attention is concentrated 
on a selected area at close range. 

2. The use of television provides an opportunity to redeploy the efforts and 
energies of teachers for the benefit of students and teachers without increasing 
instructional costs. Sometimes costs can be reduced. In the city’s junior high 
schools, during the school year 1957-58, 7.24 fewer teachers are being used than 
would ordinarily be the case with 1,581 boys and girls enrolled. In terms of the 
average teacher’s salary, there is a resulting saving of $37,648. 

3. The use of television enables specialized instruction to be brought into 
classrooms in practical ways. Music and art are being satisfactorily taught in 
the elementary schools. By September 1958, when all schools are included, 3.4 
teachers will present lessons from television studios that would otherwise require 
33 teachers. This represents instructional benefits in the amount of $171,600 for 
an expenditure of $17,680. This is not an actual financial saving but it does 
represent an enrichment of the program for all boys and girls with a compara- 
tively minimum expenditure. The per-pupil cost of instruction by television will 
be $1.71 as compared with $16.78, the cost of face-to-face traditional classroom 
instruction. 

4. The use of television enables resource people in the community to be brought 
to all children in the system. For example, in a recent guidance telecast a highly 
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skilled engineer in the field of metallurgy was placed in contact with all inter- 
ested high school students. This use of community resources which would be 
impossible under the usual instructional organization, goes on continuously in 
this system. 

5. Students are interested in and enjoy having part of their teaching by 
television. 

6. The use of television provides an effective opportunity to teach boys and 
girls how to concentrate for a given period of time on a logical presentation. 
The use of television necessitates the learning of good habits of observing and 
listening. Records of standardized tests administered to the fifth grade at the 
beginning and the end of the year indicated that phenomenal growth had been 
made. This growth was not all made by the average, above, or below average 
pupils, but rather it was achieved by boys and girls in accordance with their 
learning potential. A large part of this growth may be attributed to the fact 
that the period of instruction by television was always well planned. 

7. The use of television offers an opportunity to make wider use of teaching 
equipment for the benefit of larger numbers of people. One educational film, one 
experiment model or piece of equipment, can be shown in many classrooms simul- 
taneously. 

8. The use of television provides an opportunity for the inservice training of 
teachers to the extent that demonstration teaching has inservice training value. 

9. Television may be able to help with the adaptation, application, and use of 
subject matter, but this is the primary job of the classroom teacher. During and 
after the television lesson, the classroom teacher, freed from the major presenta- 
tion, ean identify and remedy individual difficulties. 

10. No overall cost figures are available as yet. The cooperating corporations 
and associations are participating in order to develop experience in charges 
they would have to make to establish similar service elsewhere. By the end of 
the 5-year experiment, the board of education expects to assume the full cost 
of continuing the program. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. We will stand adjourned until April 15, 1958. 
(Whereupon, at 10:45 a. m., April 3, 1958, the hearing was ad- 
journed to April 15, 1958.) 
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The two principal bills under discussion, H. R. 10381, introduced 
by Mr. Elliott, and H. R. 10278, introduced by Mr. Kearns, follows :) 


[H. R. 10381, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To strengthen the national defense, advance the cause of peace, and assure the 
intellectual preeminence of the United States, especially in science and technology, 
through programs designed to stimulate the development and to increase the number 
of students in science, engineering, mathematics, modern foreign languages, and other 
disciplines, and to previse additional facilities for the teaching thereof; to promote the 
development of technical skills essential to the national defense; to assist teachers to 
increase their knowledge and improve their effectiveness ; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act, divided into titles and sections 


; according to the following table of contents, may be cited as the “National Defense 
Education Act of 1958”. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


! TITLY I—GBPNERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. Findings and declaration of policy. | 


Sec. 102. Federal control of education prohibited. 
Sec. 103. Definitions. 


‘TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 201. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 202. Number of scholarships. 

Sec. 203. Amount of scholerehioe. 

Sec. 204. Duration of scholarships. 

Sec. 205. Selection of recipients of National Defense Scholarships. 
Sec. 206. Allotment of scholarships. 

See. 207. State scholarship commissions ; State plans. 

Sec. 208. Administrative expenses of State commissions. 

Sec. 209. Special National Defense Scholarships. 


TITLE III—NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


See. 301. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 302. Allotment of loan funds. 

Sec. 303. State plans. 

Sec. 304, Loan requirements. 

See. 305. Administrative expenses of State commissions. 


TITLE I[V—WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 402. Eligibility for grants. 

Sec. 403. Allotments. 

Sec. 404. Matching provisions. 

Sec. 405. Termination of grants. 


TITLE V—ScCIENCB TRACHING FACILITIRS 
PART A—-ASSISTANCE TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 501. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 502. Allotments to States. 

Sec. 503. State plans. 

Sec. 504. Payments to States. 

Sec. 505. Matching provisions. 


PART B—ASSISTANCE TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sec. 551. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 552. Eligibility for grants. 

Sec. 553. Allotments. 

Sec. 554. Matching provisions. 

Sec. 555. Termination of grants. 
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TirLe VI—StmMMER SCHOOL AND ExTENSION CouURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Sec. 601. Authorization and allotment of appropriations for summer school courses. 
Sec. 602. Authorization and allotment of appropriations for extension courses. 

Sec. 603. State plans. 

Sec. 604. Stipends and other payments. 

Sec. 605. Payment. 

Sec. 606. Termination of stipend. 

Sec. 607. Administrative expenses of State educational agencies. 


TITLE VII—NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 701. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 702. Number of fellowships. 

Sec. 703. Award of fellowships. 

Sec. 704. Duties of National Advisory Council on Science and Education. 
Sec. 705. Fellowship stipends. 

Sec. 706. Fellowship conditions. 


TITLH VIII—GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
PART A—STATE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 801. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 802. Allotments to States. 

Sec. 803. State plans. 

Sec. 804. Payments to States. 


PART B—INSTITUTES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Sec. 851. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 852. Purpose. 

Sec. 853. Contract authority. 

Sec. 854. Stipends. 

Sec. 855. Payment of stipends. 

Sec. 856. Termination of stipends. 


TirLe IX—ScIEcRr, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN ForeIGN LANGUAGE CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 901. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 902. Allotments to States. 

Sec. 903. State plans. 

Sec. 904. Payments to States. 


TITLE X—RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN MORE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, 
RapDIo, MOTION PICTURES, AND RELATED MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


PART A-—-RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


Sec. 1001. Establishment of Institute. 
Sec. 1002. Functions of the Institute. 
Sec. 1003. Grants-in-aid ; contracts. 


PART B—ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS ADAPTED TO NEW EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
Sec. 1031. Functions of the Commissioner. 


PART C-—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1061. Establishment of the Advisory Council. 
Sec. 1062. Special personnel. 

Sec. 1063. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 1064. Approval of grants-in-aid and contracts. 
Sec. 1065. Termination of title. 


TITLE XI—CONGRESSIONAL CITATION 
Sec. 1101. Congressional citation for outstanding scholastic achievement. 


TITLB XII—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OCCUPATIONS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Sec. 1201. Statement of purpose. 

Sec. 1202. Definition of area vocational education program. 
Sec. 1203. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 1204. Area vocational education programs. 

Sec. 1205. Increased funds for Federal administration. 


TITLE XIJTI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


See. 1301. Administration. 

Sec. 1302. National Advisory Council on Science and Education. 
Sec. 1303. Administration of State plans. 

Sec. 1304. Judicial review. 

Sec. 1305. Method of payment. 

Sec. 1306. Administrative appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 1307. Acceptance of grants and bequests. 

Sec. 1308. Limitation on benefits. 

Sec. 1309. Allotments to Territories and possessions. 
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TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 1. The Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the Nation 
requires the fullest development of the mental resources and technical skills of 
its young men and women. The present emergency demands that additional 
and more adequate educational opportunities be made available, particularly 
to those students with aptitude and ability in the areas of science, mathematics, 
engineering, and modern foreign languages. The defense of this Nation de- 
pends upon the mastery of modern techniques developed from complex scientific 
principles. It depends as well upon the discovery and development of new 
principles, new techniques, and new knowledge. 

In order to maintain preeminence in all these fields, we must increase our 
efforts to identify and educate more of the talent of our Nation. This requires 
programs that will demonstrate our country’s recognition of and esteem for 
those of our students who have striven to develop their intellectual abilities to 
the fullest extent; will make available greater intellectual opportunities chal- 
lenging to our youth; will give assurance that no student of ability will be 
denied an opportunity for higher education because of financial need; will cor- 
rect as rapidly as possible the existing imbalances in our educational programs 
which have led to an insufficient proportion of our population educated in 
science, mathematics and modern foreign languages and trained in technology; 
and will provide means to make it possible for our teachers to enrich their 
knowledge of the subject matter which they teach. 

The Congress reaffirms the principle and declares that the States and local 
communities have and must retain control over and primary responsibility 
for public education. The national interest requires, however, that the Fed- 
eral Government give assistance to education for certain programs where 
present financial resources are inadequate or which are important to our defense. 

To meet the present educational emergency requires additional effort at all 
levels of government. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide sub- 
stantial assistance in various forms to individuals, to States and their subdivi- 
sions, and to institutions of higher education in order to insure trained man- 
power of sufficient quality and quantity to insure that the United States will 
exercise preeminence in scientific and technical fields. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 102. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or contro] over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 103. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Canal Zone, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, except that as 
used in section 206, 302 (a), 502, 601 (b), 602 (b), 802, or 902, such term does 
not include Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher education” (1) means an educational 
institution in any State which (A) admits as regular students only persons 
having a secondary education or its equivalent, (B) is legally authorized within 
its own State to provide a program of higher education, (C) offers and con- 
ducts an educational program extending at least two academic years beyond 
the high school level, (D) is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency or association approved by the Commissioner, and (E) either is non- 
profit and tax-supported, or is determined by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be an organization described in section 501 (c) (8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which is exempt from taxation under section 501 (a) of such Code; 
and (2) also means, for the purposes of titles II, III, and VI only, an educa- 
tional institution outside of any State, if the Commissioner determines that 
such institution is substantially comparable to educational institutions in the 
States which meet the standards set forth in clause (1) of this subsection. 

(c) The term “science teaching faciliites” means specialized equipment, in- 
cluding printed materials other than textbooks, suitable for use in providing 
education in science, mathematics, engineering, or modern foreign languages. 
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(d) The term “acquisition” used in conjunction with “science teaching facili- 
ties” includes the alteration of existing buildings and equipping new buildings 
and existing buildings, whether or not altered. 

(e) The term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education. 

(f) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(g) The term “State commission” means a State Commission on Scholarships 
and Student Loans established in any State to participate in programs under 
titles II and III. 

(h) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the governor or by State law. 

(i) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 

(j) The term “resident” when used with respect to any State shall have the 
meaning established by regulations of the Commissioner and shall include a 
citizen of the United States who is domiciled in such State but is living outside 
of any State. 

(k) The term “secondary school’? means the seventh through twelfth grades 
in a public school. 

(1) The term “elementary school” means the first through sixth grades in a 
public school. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 201. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 202. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to award scholarships to forty thousand persons selected by the State 
commissions ; and during each of the five succeeding fiscal years he is authorized 
to award scholarships to forty thousand additional persons selected by the State 
commissions. Scholarships awarded under this title shall be known as “National 
Defense Scholarships”. 

AMOUNT OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 203. Persons awarded scholarships under this title shall be paid $1,000 
during each academic year of the scholarship’s duration, as provided in section 
204. The Commissioner shall arrange for the payment of such scholarships to 
recipients thereof, during the period of their entitlement, in such installments 
and at such times as he may prescribe. 


DURATION OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 204. The duration of a National Defense Scholarship awarded under this 
title shall be a period of time not in excess of four academic years, as defined 
in regulations of the Commissioner, or, subject to regulations of the Commis- 
sioner, such longer period as is normally required to complete the undergraduate 
eurriculum which the recipient is pursuing; but in no event shall the duration 
extend beyond the completion by the recipient of the work for his first baccalaure- 
ate or equivalent degree. Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this sub- 
section, a scholarship awarded under this title shall entitle the recipient to 
payments only while he (1) devotes essentially full time to educational work, 
during the academic year, in attendance at an institution of higher education, 
(2) is maintaining satisfactory proficiency, as determined by the State commis- 
sion, in the course of study which he is pursuing, and (3) is not receiving ex- 
penses of tuition or other scholarship or fellowship aid, or educational assistance 
from other Federal sources (other than a monetary allowance under a reserve 
officers’ training program or money paid under other provisions of this Act). 
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SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Src. 205. (a) To be eligible to compete in any State for a National Defense 
Scholarship, a person (1) must be a resident of the State; (2) must make appli- 
cation in accordance with such rules as the State commission for such State may 
establish; (3) may not be, or have been, enrolled in any course of study beyond 
the secondary school level; and (4) may not have had any Federal scholarship, 
previously granted under this or any other law, terminated or vacated for any 
reason (except health) which was inconsistent with continued eligibiilty to 
compete for such previous scholarship. 

(b) From among those competing for National Defense Scholarships for each 
fiscal year, each State commission, within the scholarships allotted to it under 
section 206, shall select persons who are to be awarded such scholarships during 
such year. Each State commission shall, in accordance with objective tests and 
other measures of aptitude and ability, select persons to be awarded such scholar- 
ships who show exceptional aptitude for higher education, giving special con- 
sideration to those with superior capacity and preparation in science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign language. 

(c) The Commissioner shall award a National Defense Scholarship to each 
person certified to him by a State commission of a State as having been selected 
for such a scholarship under the provisions of this section and as having been 
accepted for enrollment by an institution of higher education. 


ALLOTMENT OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 206. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 1809, the National Defense 
Scholarships which are to be awarded in any fiscal year shall be allotted among 
the States as follows: Each State shall be allotted the number of such scholar- 
ships which bears the same ratio to the total number of such scholarships being 
allotted as its population between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, both 
inclusive, bears to the total population of all the States between such ages, except 
that no partial scholarship shall be allotted to any State. For the purposes of 
this section, populations between such ages shall be determined on the basis of 
the populations between such ages for the most recent year, after 1955, for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 

(b) From the sums appropriated under section 201 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, the Commissioner 
shall allot to each State the amount he estimates will be needed for continuing 
to make payments with respect to such year to persons selected by the State 
commission of such State to receive payments under National Defense Scholar- 
ships awarded in previous years. Sums appropriated under section 201 for 
fiscal year, taking into consideration the amounts appropriated under section 
on the basis of the relative amounts needed to make such continuing payments. 

(c) Before the beginning of each of the six fiscal years during which National 
Defense Scholarships may be awarded under this title, the Commissioner shall 
determine the number of such scholarships which may be granted during such 
fiscal year, taking into consideration the amounts appropriated under section 
201 for that year and the amount (if any) allotted to the States under the first 
sentence of subsection (b) for continuing to make payments to persons awarded 
such scholarships in prior years. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSIONS; STATE PLANS 


Sec. 207. (a) Any State desiring to participate in the scholarship program 
under this title may do so by establishing, through its State educational agency, 
a State commission on Scholarships and Student Loans broadly representative 
of scientific, educational (at both the secondary and higher educational level), 
and public interests in the State and by submitting to the Commissioner, through 
such commission a State plan which meets the requirements of section 13038 
(a) and— 

(1) provides for the determination of the institutions in the State which 
are institutions of higher education as defined in section 108 (b) (1); 

(2) provides for the determination, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 205, of eligibility to compete for National Defense Scholarships, for 
the selection, in accordance with such provisions, of persons to be awarded 
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such scholarships out of the State’s allotment, and for certification of such 
persons to the Commissioner ; 

(3) provides for an annual review by the State commission of each out- 
standing scholarship to determine if the recipient is maintaining satis- 
factory proficiency in the course of study which he is pursuing; and 

(4) provides for notifying the appropriate institution of higher educa- 
tion and the Commissioner when the State commission determines that 
the recipient is not maintaining satisfactory proficiency in the course of 
study which he is pursuing. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan which complies with 
the conditions specified in subsection (a). 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF STATE COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 208. The Commissioner shall pay to the official designated in each State 
to receive funds for the administation of the State plan under this title such 
amounts as the Commissioner determines to be necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State plan (including reimbursement to the State 
for expenses which the Commissioner determines were necessary for the prepa- 
ration of the State plan approved under this title). The Commissioner may 
pay under this section amounts to be used by the State commission to contract 
for the services of public or private merit or aptitude testing organizations which 
are approved by him. 


SPECIAL NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Seo. 209. (a) In addition to the National Defense Scholarships provided 
for in section 202, the Commissioner, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, is authorized to award twenty thousand scholarships to persons selected by 
State commissions, who are ineligible to compete for a scholarship provided for 
in section 202 because of being, or having been, enrolled in a course of study 
beyond the secondary school level. 

(b) The scholarships awarded under this section shall be subject to the 
provisions of this title ; except that— 

(1) each State commission for a State shall, within such State’s allotment 
of scholarships provided for in this section, select persons to receive such 
scholarships from among persons who (A) are enrolled, whether or not 
residents of the State, in a course of study beyond the secondary school 
level offered in such State, and (B) are residents of such State and who 
are not, but have been, enrolled in a course of study beyond the secondary 
school level; and 

(2) each State shall be allotted a number of scholarships under this 
section which bears the same ratio to the total number of scholarships be- 
ing allotted under this section as the number of students enrolled on a full- 
time basis as undergraduates in institutions of higher education in such 
State bears to the total number of students enrolled on a full-time basis as 
undergraduates in institutions of higher education in all the States, except 
that no partial scholarship shall be allotted to any State; the number 
of persons enrolled on a full-time basis as undergraduates in institutions of 
higher education shall be determined by the Commissioner for the purposes 
of this section for the most recent year for which satisfactery data are 
available to him. 


TITLE ITI—NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 301. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated (1) $40,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal 
years, to enable the Commissioner to make loans to persons selected by State 
commissions under the provisions of this title, and (2) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for each of the three succeeding fiscal years such amounts as 
may be necessary to enable the Commissioner to continue making such loans 
to persons, selected by State commissions, who were pursuing a course of study 
with the assistance of such a loan during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. 
Loans made under this title shall be known as “National Defense Student Loans.” 
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ALLOTMENT OF LOAN FUNDS 


Src. 302. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 1309, out of amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 301 for the fiscal year ending June. 30, 1959, or 
any of the five succeeding fiscal years, the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
for such fiscal year an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount so ap- 
propriated as its population between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, both 
inclusive, bears to the total population of all the States between such ages. For 
the purposes of this section, populations between such ages shall be determined 
on the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year, after 
1955, for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

(b), Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 301 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, or any of the three succeeding fiscal years, shall be allotted among 
the States as determined by the Commissioner to be necessary for the purpose 
for which such amounts are appropriated. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 303. (a) Any State desiring to participate in the National Defense Student 
Loan program under the provisions of this title may do so by submitting to the 
Commissiener, through its State commission, a State plan which meets the re- 
quirements of section 1303 (a) and— 

(1) provides for the determination of the institutions in the State which 
are institutions of higher education as defined in section 103 (b) (1); 

(2) provides for the selection of persons to receive loans under the pro- 
visions of this title who (A) are in need of the amount for which such loan 
is to be made in order to pursue a course of study at an institution of higher 
education, (B) have been accepted for enrollment at an institution of higher 
education for such course of study, (C) are capable, in the opinion of the 
State commission, of maintaining satisfactory proficiency in a course of 
study at an institution of higher education, and (D) are residents of such 
State; 

(3) provides that in the selection of persons to receive National Defense 
Student Loans special consideration shall be given to those persons whose 
academic background indicates a superior capacity and preparation in sci- 
ence, mathematics, engineering, or modern foreign language ; 

(4) provides that persons who (A) received National Defense Student 
Loans for one or more previous academic years, (B) maintained satisfac- 
tory proficiency in the courses of study pursued during such previous aca- 
demic years, (C) apply for additional National Defense Student Loans, and 
(D) are eligible for such additional loans under the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection and paragraph (2) of section 304, shall be selected 
to receive such additional loans before other persons are selected by the 
State commission for National Defense Student Loans; 

(5) provides for certification to the Commissioner of persons selected 
to receive National Defense Student Loans, together with the amount of the 
loan for which they are eligible ; 

(6) provides for an annual review by the State commission of each out- 
standing loan to determine if the recipient is maintaining satisfactory pro- 
ficiency in the course of study which he is pursuing ; and 

(7) provides for notifying the appropriate institution of higher educa- 
tion and the Commissioner when the State commission determines that the 
recipient is not maintaining satisfactory proficiency in the course of study 
which he is pursuing. 

(b) The Commigsioner shall approve any State plan which complies with the 
conditions specified in subsection (a). 


LOAN REQUIREMENTS 


Src. 304. National Defense Student Loans made under the provisions of this 
title— 

(1) shall be made in such numbers to persons certified by a State commis- 
sion under the provisions of its State plan approved under section 303, as 
may be possible with funds allotted to such State under the provisions of 
section 302, and in such amounts as are recommended in such certification ; 

(2) shall only be made for one academic year, as defined in regulations 
of the Commissioner, and shall not exceed $1,000 for any academic year, but; 
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upon proper certification under this title, a person may receive loans, for 
not in excess of four academic years or, subject to regulations of the Com- 
missioner, such longer period as is normally required to complete the under- 
graduate curriculum which the recipient is pursuing, but in no event shall 
such period extend beyond the completion by the borrower of the work for 
his first baccalaureate or equivalent degree ; 

(3) shall be made without security, except that the borrower shall execute 
a promissory note payable to the United States; 

(4) may be made in such installments as the Commissioner deems ap- 
propriate, and, in the event made in such installments, shall be discontinued 
at any time the State commission notifies the Commissioner that the bor- 
rower has failed to maintain satisfactory proficiency in‘the course of study 
which he is pursuing ; 

(5) shall be used only to defray the costs, while pursuing a full-time 
course of study at an institution of higher education, of tuition, fees, books, 
supplies, board, lodging, and other expenses necessary to education being 
received at such institution ; 

(6) shall bear interest at the rate of 2 per centum per annum on the un- 
paid principal balance thereof, except that no interest shall accrue before 
the date on which repayment of the loan is to begin; 

(7) shall be repaid, together with interest thereon, in graduated periodic 
installments, in accordance with such schedules as may be approved by the 
Commissioner, Over a period beginning one year after the date on which 
the borrower ceases to pursue a full-time course of study at an institution 
of higher education and ending not later than eleven years after such date, 
except that (A) interest shall not accrue on a loan made under this title, 
and periodic installments need not be paid, during any period (i) during 
which the borrower is pursuing a full-time course of study at an institution 
of higher education, (ii) not in excess of three years, during which the bor- 
rower is a member of the Armed Forces of the United States, and (iii) 
during which the borrower is serving in a full-time position as a teacher in 
an elementary or secondary school or in an institution of higher education 
in any State, (B) any such period shall not be included in determining the 
ten-year period during which the repayment must be completed, and (C) 

* the borrower may at his option accelerate repayment of the whole or any 
part of such loan; and 

(8) shall be canceled for service as a full-time teacher in an elementary 
or secondary school or in an institution of higher education in a State, at 
the rate of 20 per centum of the amount of such loan plus interest thereon, 
which was unpaid on the first day of such service, for each complete aca- 
demic year of such service. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF STATE COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 305. The Commissioner shall pay to the official designated in each State 
to receive funds for the administration of the State plan under this title such 
amounts as the Commissioner determines to be necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State plan (including reimbursement to the State 
for expenses which the Commissioner determines were necessary for the prep- 
aration of the State plan approved under this title). 


TITLE IV—WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 401. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, 
to enable the Commissioner to make grants under this title to institutions of 
higher education which institute and carry out work-study programs meeting 
the requirements of this title and regulations of the Commissioner made under 
this title. Such grants shall only be used to make payments to persons partici- 


pating in such programs. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS 


Sro. 402. To be eligible for a grant under this title, an institution of higher 
education must apply therefor and must institute and carry out a work-study 
program under which (1) undergraduate students at the institution are pro- 
vided employment by or in connection with the operation of the institution, (2) 
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the nature of the employment is related, to the maximum extent practicable, to 
the field of study of the student, and (3) special consideration is given to those 
students whose academic background indicates a superior capacity and prepara- 
tion in science, mathematics, engineering, or modern foreign language. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 403. From the amount appropriated pursuant to this title for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall allot to each State for such fiscal year an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount so appropriated as the number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis as undergraduates in institutions of higher 
education in such State bears to the total of the number of persons enrolled on 
a full-time basis as undergraduates in institutions of higher education in all the 
States. The number of persons enrolled on a full-time basis as undergraduates 
in institutions of higher education shall be determined by the Commissioner for 
the purposes of this section for the most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available to him. 

MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Src. 404. (a) The Commissioner may approve the application of an institution 
of higher education for a grant under this title with respect to any work study 
program which he finds meets the requirements of this title. The Commissioner 
shall pay such institution, within the limits of the allotment of the State in 
which such institution is situated, an amount equal to 50 per centum of the 
total cost of carrying on such program. 

(b) In the event a State’s allotment is insufficient to pay one-half the cost of 
all the approved programs in institutions of higher education in the State, the 
Federal payment to each such institution shall be reduced by a percentage (which 
shall be the same for all such institutions) which will result in the Federal pay- 
ment to all such institutions not exceeding the State’s allotment. 


TERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 405. In the event an institution of higher education fails to comply with 
rules and regulations prescribed to carry out this title, the Commissioner may 
terminate or suspend grants under this title to such institution. 


TITLE V—SCIENCE TEACHING FACILITIES 
Part A—ASSISTANCE TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 501. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, 
for making payments to State educational agencies under this part. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 502. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 1309, from the total funds 
appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to section 501, the Commissioner shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to the total funds so 
appropriated as the product of— 

(1) the school-age population of the State, and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under subsection (b)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States, 

(b) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of (1) 
.50 and (2) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school age 
for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental United 
States, except that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be less than .25 or 
more than .75, and (B) the allotment ratio for the District of Columbia shall be 
50. The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner between 
July 1 and August 31 of each even-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the incomes per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States for the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of Commerce, and such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 
1 next succeeding such promulgation, except that the Commissioner shall promul- 
gate such percentages as soon as possible after the enactment of this part, and 
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such promulgation shall be conclusive for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

(c) For the purposes of this part— 

(1) The term “child of school age” means a member of the population between 
the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive. 

(2) The term “continental United States” does not include Alaska or the 
District of Columbia. 

(3) The term “income per child of school age” for any State or for the 
continental United States means the total personal income for the State and 
the continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children 
of school age in such State or in the continental United States, respectively. 

(d) A State’s allotment under this part shall remain available for reserva- 
tion of funds pursuant to section 504 (b) for projects in such State until the 
end of the fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is made. 


STATE PLANS 


Seo. 503. (a) Any State which desires to receive payments under this part 
shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which meets the requirements of section 1303 (a) and— 

(1) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
part will be expended solely for projects, approved by the State educational 
agency, for the acquisition of science teaching facilities for use in elementary 
and secondary schools ; 

(2) sets forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance under this part and provide for undertaking such proj- 
ects, insofar as financial resources available therefor and for maintenance 
and operation make possible, in the order determined by the application of 
such principles ; 

(3) provides an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to interested persons with respect to each application for the approval 
of a project under this part ; and 

(4) provides for the establishment of standards on a State level for science 
teaching facilities acquired with assistance furnished under this part; 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 504. (a) Payments under this part shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved under section 503 and which furnish 
statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such 
statement shall set forth one or more projects approved by the State educational 
agency under the plan, the estimated cost of each such project, and the amount 
which the State educational agency desires to be paid for each such project out 
of the State’s allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 505, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project 
included in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency 
for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this part. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved 
to the State educational agency, upon certification by such agency that the 
financing of the remainder of the cost of the project has been arranged. Funds 
so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of the project for the acquisition 
of science teaching facilities for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under this 
section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments were 
made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser 
amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court for 
the district in which such project is located). 
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MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Src. 505. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 
504 (b) with respect to any project only if the amount to be reserved under the 
commitment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid under other commitments 
previously issued under this part to the same State educational agency, does not 
exceed 50 per centum of the sum of (1) the cost of the project for acquiring 
science teaching facilities in question, and (2) the total cost of the projects for 
acquiring science teaching facilities for which such other commitments have been 
issued. Until actual costs of acquisition are available, cost determinations under 
this section shall be made on the basis of estimates furnished under section 504 
(a) and revised estimates furnished in compliance with section 1303 (a) (3). 


Part B—ASSISTANCE TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 551. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, 
to enable the Commissioner to make grants under this part to institutions of 
higher education which carry out programs for the acquisition of science teach- 


ing facilities which meet the requirements of this part and regulations of the 
Commissioner made under this part. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS 


Sec. 552. To be eligible for a grant under this part, an institution of higher 
education must submit an application (1) setting forth a program for the 
acquisition of science teaching facilities under which funds paid to the institu- 
tion will be used solely for the acquisition of science teaching facilities which 
are intended primarily for undergraduate use in the institution and meet 
standards established by the Commissioner, (2) in which the institution agrees 
to comply with such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to insure proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal funds 
paid to the institution under this part, and (3) in which the institution agrees 
to comply with regulations of the Commissioner made to carry out this part. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 553. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant 
to section 551, the Commissioner shall allot to each State for such fiscal year 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the 
number of students enrolled on a full-time basis as undergraduates in institu- 
tions of higher education in such State bears to the total number of students 
enrolled on a full-time basis as undergraduates in institutions of higher educa- 
tion in all the States. Th number of persons enrolled on a full-time basis as 
undergraduates in institutions of higher education shall be determined by the 
Commissioner for the purposes of this section for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available to him. 

(b) Funds appropriated under section 551 shall remain available for making 
grants under this part until the end of the fiscal year following the year for 
which the appropriation is made. 


MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 554. After the application of an institution of higher education for a 
grant under this part has been approved, the Commissioner shall, within the 
limits of the allotment of the State in which such institution is situated, pay the 
institution an amount equal to 50 per centum of the total cost of carrying out 
the program set forth in the application. 


TERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Seo. 555. In the event an institution of higher education fails to comply with 
rules and regulations prescribed to carry out this part, the Commissioner may 
terminate or suspend grants under this part to such institution. 
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TITLE VI—SUMMER SCHOOL AND EXTENSION COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS 


AUTHORIZATION AND ALLOTMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Seo, 601. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $75,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal 
years, for the purpose of making payments to teachers under the provisions of 
this title for advanced study in summer sessions offered by institutions of higher 
education. The sum appropriated pursuant to this section for any fiscal year 
shall remain available for such payments for advanced study in a summer 
session terminating not more than three months after the end of such fiscal year. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 1309, from the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this section for any fiscal year the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State for such fiscal year an amount which bears the same ratio to such amount 
appropriated as the school-age population of such State bears to the total 
school-age population of all the States. 


AUTHORIZATION AND ALLOTMENT OF APPROPRIATION FOR EXTENSION COURSES 


Sec. 602. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal 
years, for the purpose of making payments to teachers under the provisions of 
this title for advanced study in extension courses offered by institutions of 
higher education. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 1309, from the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this section for any fiscal year the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State for such fiscal year an amount which bears the same ratio to such amount 
appropriated as the school-age population of such State bears to the total school- 
age population of all the States. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 603. (a) Any State which desires to certify individuals for payments 
under this title shall submit to the Commissioner through its State educational 
agency, a State plan which meets the requirements of section 1303 (a) and— 

(1) provides for the determination of the institutions in the State which 
are institutions of higher education as defined in section 103 (b) (1) and 
which offer a summer session or extension courses, or both; 

(2) establishes provisions under which applicants showing demonstrated 
ability in teaching and special aptitude for advanced study either in a field 
in which such persons are teaching or in a related field shall be selected from 
among full-time teachers in the elementary and secondary schools of such 
State to receive payments for such advanced study in a summer session or 
in an extension course offered by an institution of higher education; 

(3) provides for the distribution of such selections from among persons 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools throughout the State on 
the basis of the school-age population of the various localities of the State; 

(4) provides for giving special consideration in such selections to pro- 
viding advanced study in science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages to the extent needed as determined by the State educational agency, 
to provide a sufficient number of properly qualified teachers in such fields in 
such State; 

(5) provides for certification to the Commissioner of each person so 
selected who has been accepted for enrollment by an institution of higher 
education for advanced study in summer session or in an extension course 
either in the field in which such person is teaching or in a related field, and 
in the case of an individual so selected and admitted for advanced study in 
an extension course, provide for certification of the amount of tuition and 
fees to be charged by such institution of higher education for such course; 

(6) provides for the limitation of such certification to such number of 
persons as may be provided payments under the provisions of this title out 
of the State’s allotments under this title; and 

(7) provides for an advisory council of twelve members which shall (A) 
be appointed by the State educational agency, three from among elementary 
school educators, three from among secondary school educators, three from 
among school administrators, and three from the general public, and (B) 
advise and make recommendations to the State educational agency with 
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respect to the provisions of the State plan and the carrying out of such 
provisions in the selection of persons for advanced study under the plan. 
(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan which complies with the 
conditions specified in subsection (a). 


STIPENDS AND OTHER PAYMENTS 


Sec. 604. (a) Each person certified to the Commissioner in accordance with 
a State plan approved under this title, for attendance at a summer session 
offered by an institution of higher education shall—— 

(1) while attending such session on a full-time basis in accordance with 
such certification, and 
(2) while maintaining satisfactory proficiency in such session (as de- 
termined by the State educational agency), 
receive a stipend at the rate of $75 per week. Each such person shall receive an 
additional stipend at the rate of $15 per week on account of each of his dependents 
for the period of such attendance. Stipends paid in accordance with this sub- 
section shall be paid out of such State’s allotment under section 601 (b). 

(b) Bach person certified by the Commissioner, in accordance with a State 
plan approved under this title, for attendance at an extension course offered by 
an institution of higher education shall— 

(1) while attending such course in accordance with such certification, and 

(2) while maintaining satisfactory proficiency in such course (as deter- 

mined by the State educational agency), 

receive a stipend of $7 for each day on which he attends such course, except that 
no person shall, for any thirty-day period, receive more than $56 as stipends 
under the provisions of this subsection. In addition such person shall receive a 
tuition and fee payment in the amount certified under the State plan as being 
the amount to be charged by the institution of higher education for tuition and 
fees for such individual’s extension course. Stipends and tuition and fee pay- 
ments paid in accordance with this subsection shall be paid out of such State’s 
allotment under section 602 (b). 

(c) No individual shall receive payments under subsections (a) and (b) for 
the same period of time. 

PAYMENT 


Src. 605. The Commissioner shall from time to time determine the amounts 
payable as stipends under section 604 and as tuition and fees under section 604 
(b) to persons under this title, and shall arrange for the payment of such 
amounts to such persons by check. Such check shall be transmitted through an 
official of the institution of higher education offering the summer session or 
extension course with respect to which such payment is being made. Such official 
shall be selected by the institution with the approval of the Commissioner. The 
official thus selected shall transmit such check to the payee only upon his deter- 
mination, and certification thereof to the Commissioner, that the recipient is in 
compliance with the applicable rules and regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner under this title. 


TERMINATION OF STIPEND 


Sec. 606. The Comissioner may terminate or suspend a stipend being paid to 
any person under this title if such individual fails to comply with the applicable 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioner to carry out this title. 


ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 607. The Commissioner shall pay to the official designated in each State 
to receive funds for the administration of the State plan under this title such 
amounts as the Commissioner determines to be necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State plan (including reimbursement to the State 
for expenses which the Commissioner determines were necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the State plan approved under this title). Such payments shall also 
include the administrative expenses of the advisory council established in accord- 
ance with section 603 (a) (7) and reimbursement for any actual and necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses of the members of such council incurred while 
serving on business of the council away from their places of residence. 
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TITLE VII—NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 701. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 702. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the Commissioner is 
authorized to award one thousand fellowships under the provisions of this title, 
and during each of the five succeeding fiscal years he is authorized to award one 
thousand five hundred such fellowships. Such fellowships shall be for periods 
of study not in excess of three academic years. 


AWARD OF FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 703. For the purpose of providing college and university level teachers in 
such fields as may be determined by the National Advisory Council on Science 
and Education to be in the national interest, the Commissioner, on the advice 
of panels of persons selected by the National Advisory Council in accordance 
with the provisions of section 704, shall award fellowships under the provisions 
of this title to persons showing demonstrated ability and special aptitude for 
the advanced study for which they are selected. 


DUTIES OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Src. 704. The National Advisory Council on Science and Education, in addition 
to determining the fields in which fellowships are to be awarded under this title 
as provided in section 7038, shall— 

(1) advise and assist the Commissioner in the preparation of general 
regulations for the administration of this title; and 
(2) establish panels of persons, selected by it without regard to the civil- 
service laws, who are expert in the fields in which fellowships are being 
awarded under this title, to advise the Commissioner with respect to the 
selection of persons to receive such fellowships. 
The Commissioner may utilize the services of any or all of the members of any 
such panel in connection with other matters relating to the administration of 
this title for such periods as he may determine to be necessary. The members 
of any such panel shall while serving in accordance with this section be paid 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Commissioner, but not exceeding $50 
per diem, and shall also be paid an allowance for actual and necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while so serving away from their places of residence. 


FELLOWSHIP STIPENDS 


Sec. 705. (a) Each person awarded a fellowship under the provisions of this 
title shall receive a stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year of study after 
the baccalaureate degree, $2,200 for the second such year, and $2,400 for the 
third such year, plus an additional amount of $400 for each such year on ac- 
count of each of his dependents. 

(b) In addition to amounts paid pursuant to subsection (a) each person 
awarded a fellowship shall, for the period of such fellowship, be paid such 
amounts, not in excess of $1,000 per academic year, as are— 

(1) certified, by the institution of higher education which such person 
is attending under such fellowship, to be (A) the actual cost to such insti- 
tution of providing the program of studies or research for which such fellow- 
ship was awarded, and (B) charged to such person ; and 

(2) approved by the Commissioner. 


FELLOWSHIP CONDITIONS 


Sec. 706. A person awarded a fellowship under the provisions of this title 
shall maintain satisfactory proficiency in, and devote essentially full time to, 
study or research in the field in which such fellowship was awarded, in an in- 
stitution of higher education, and shall not engage in gainful employment other 
than part-time employment by such institution in teaching, research, or similar 
activities approved by the Commissioner, during any period for which such a 
fellowship is awarded him. 
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TERMINATION OF FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 707. The Commissioner may terminate or suspend a fellowship awarded 
to a person under the provisions of this title if such individual fails to comply 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioner to carry out this 
title. 

TITLE VIII—GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Part A—STATE PROGRAMS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Seo. 801. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each succeeding fiscal year, for making 
grants to State educational agencies under this part te assist them to establish 
and maintain programs of guidance and counseling. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sro. 802. Subject to the provisions of section 1309, from the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to section 801 for any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot 
to each State for such fiscal year an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount so appropriated as the school-age population of such State bears to the 
total of school-age populations of all of the States. The amount allotted to any 
State under the preceding sentence for any fiscal year which is less than $20,000 
shall be increased to $20,000, the total of increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the amount allotted to each of the remain- 
ing States under the preceding sentence, but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $20,000. 


STATE PLANS 


Seo. 803. (a) Any State which desires to accept payments under this part 
shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which meets the requirements of section 1303 (a) and— 

(1) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
part will be expended by the State educational agency, or granted by it to 
-loeal boards of education or other political subdivisions of the State for 
expenditure, to establish or maintain programs of guidance and counseling 
which will operate in the secondary schools of such State and be directed 
at (A) identifying students with outstanding aptitude and ability in such 
schools, (B) advising such students of courses of study best suited to their 
ability, aptitudes, and skills, and (C) encouraging such students to com- 
plete their secondary school education, take the necessary courses for admis- 
sion to institutions of higher education, and enter such institutions after 
completion of their secondary school education; and such programs may in- 
clude making surveys of elementary and secondary school programs of 
study as related to the higher educational systems, and may also include 
paying or supplementing the salaries of persons who are employed by the 
State educational agency to perform such guidance and counseling services ; 
and 

(2) sets forth the purposes for, and the conditions under, which funds 
paid to a State under this part will be granted to local boards of education 
or to other political subdivisions of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 804. Payments under this part shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved under section 803 and which make 
application therefor to the Commissioner. No State educational agency shall 
receive payments under this part for any fiscal year in excess of that State’s 
allotment for that fiscal year as determined under section 802. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for each succeeding fiscal year, no State educa- 
tional agency shall be paid any amount under this part in excess of 50 per 
centum of the amount expended by such State in carrying out its State plan. 
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The Commissioner may pay under this section amounts to be used by the State 
educational agency to contract for the services of public or private merit or 
aptitude testing organizations which are approved by him. 


Part B—INSTITUTES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 851. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $6,000,000, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this part. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 852. The Commissioner shall (1) contract, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part, with institutions of higher education for the purpose of estab- 
lishing summer session institutes consisting of courses in the counseling and 
guidance of students at the secondary school level with particular emphasis 
upon the counseling and guidance of gifted students, and (2) pay stipends under 
the provisions of this part to eligible persons who attend such institutes. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Seo. 853. A contract with an institution of higher education under the provi- 
sions of this part shall provide for the payment to such institution of the reason- 
able cost incurred by it in providing the summer session institute contracted for. 


STIPENDS 


Sec. 854. Any person employed in a teaching or guidance and counseling 
eapacity in a public-school system who enrolls in and attends a summer session 
institute contracted for under this part shall be eligible (after application there- 
for) to receive a stipend at the rate of $75 per week for the period of his attend- 
ance at such institute. Each such person with one or more dependents shall 
receive an additional stipend at the rate of $15 per week for each such dependent 
for the period of such attendance. 


PAYMENT OF STIPENDS 


Sec. 855. The Commissioner shall from time to time determine the amounts 
payable to persons under this part, and shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amounts so determined and the name of each person to whom such 
amounts shall be paid. The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon pay 
such person by check in accordance with such certification. Such check shall 
be transmitted through an official of the institution of higher education offering 
the institute with respect to which such payment is being made. Such official 
shall be selected by the institution with the approval of the Commissioner. The 
official thus selected shall transmit such check to the payee only upon his deter- 
mination, and certification thereof to the Commissioner, that the recipient is in 
compliance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioner under 
this part. 

TERMINATION OF STIPENDS 


Src. 856. The Commissioner may terminate or suspend a stipend being paid 
to any person under this part if such person fails to comply with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Commissioner under this part. 


TITLE IX—SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CONSULTANTS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Src. 901. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each succeeding fiscal year, for making 
grants to State educational agencies under this title. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sro. 902. Subject to the provisions of section 1309, from the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to section 901 for any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall 
allot to each State for such fiscal year an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount so appropriated as the school-age population of such State bears 
to the total of the school-age populations of all of the States. The amount 
allotted to any State under the preceding sentence for any fiscal year which 
is less than $20,000 shall be increased to $20,000, the total of increases thereby 
required being derived by proportionately reducing the amount allotted to each 
of the remaining States under the preceding sentence, but with such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from 
being thereby reduced to less than $20,000. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 903. (a) Any State which desires to accept payments under this title 
shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which meets the requirements of section 1303 (a) and— 

(1) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under 
this title will be expended by the State educational agency, or granted by 
it to local boards of education or other subdivisions of the State for ex- 
penditure, to establish and maintain programs so that teachers of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages in the secondary schools of 
such State may be kept well informed with respect to advances of knowl- 
edge and current instructional methods, devices and textbooks, in their 
teaching fields; such program may include paying or supplementing the 
salaries of science, mathematics, and modern foreign language consultants 
employed by the State educational agency who will (A) administer such 
a program, (B) advise and consult with such teachers concerning the sub- 
ject matter and teaching methods in their teaching fields, and (C) advise 
and consult with local school administrators with respect to the employ- 
ment of persons to supervise the teaching of science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages at the local secondary school level; and 

(2) sets forth the purposes for, and the conditions under, which funds 
paid to a State under this title will be granted to local boards of education 
or to other political subdivisions of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sro. 904. Payments under this title shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved under section 903 and which make 
application therefor to the Commissioner. No State educational agency shall re- 
ceive payments under this title for any fiscal year in excess of that State’s 
allotment for that fiscal year as determined under section 902. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for each succeeding fiscal year, no State educational 
agency shall be paid any amount under this title in excess of 50 per centum of 
the amount expended by such State in carrying out its State plan. 


TITLE X—RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN MORE EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, RADIO, MOTION PICTURES, AND RE- 
LATED MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


Part A—RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTE 


Sro. 1001. The Commissioner shall establish in the Office of Education an 
Institute for Research and Experimentation in New Educational Media (here- 
after in this title referred to as the “Institute”). 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Seo. 1002. In carrying out the provisions of this part the Commissioner, 
through the Institute and in cooperation with the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, shall conduct, assist, and foster research and experimenta- 
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tion in the development and evaluation of projects involving television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related media of communication which may prove of 
value to State and local educational agencies in the operation of their elementary 
and secondary schools, and to institutions of higher education, including the 
development of new and more effective techniques and methods— 

(1) for utilizing and adapting motion pictures, video tapes and other 
audio-visual aids, film strips, slides and other visual aids, recordings (in- 
cluding magnetic tapes) and other auditory aids, and radio and television 
program scripits for such purposes ; 

(2) for training teachers to utilize such media with maximum effective- 
ness ; and 

(3) for presenting academic subject matter through these media. 


GRANTS IN AID; CONTRACTS 


Sec. 1003. In carrying out the provisions of section 1002, the Commissioner— 
(1) may make grants-in-aid, approved by the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, to public or nonprofit private agencies, organizations, 
or individuals for projects of research or experimentation referred to in 
section 1002 ; 

(2) may enter into contracts, approved by the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, with public or private agencies, organizations, groups, 
or individuals for projects of research or experimentation referred-to m 
section 1002 ; and , 

(3) shall cooperate in the coordination of programs conducted or financed 
by the Institute with similar programs conducted by other agencies, insti- 
tutions, foundations, organizations, or individuals. 


Part B—ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS ADAPTED TO NEW 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 1031. In order to obtain the maximum educational benefits from the 
audio-visual materials produced for noneducational purposes, and make the edu- 
cational benefit of such materials more accessible to State and local educational 
agencies, for use in their elementary and secondary schools, and to institutions 
of higher education, the Commissioner— 

(1) shall acquire, in the United States and from abroad, motion pictures, 
video tapes, and other audio-visual materials, film strips, slides, and other 
visual materials, recordings (including magnetic tapes) and other auditory 
materials, radio and television program scripts, and similar materials; 

(2) shall abstract from, rearrange, evaluate, and organize materials 
acquired pursuant to paragraph (1) of this section into program units of 
proven value which may be useful to State and local educational agencies in 
the operation of their elementary and secondary schools, and to institutions 
of higher education ; 

(3) shall publish and make available to State and local educational 
agencies and institutions of higher education catalogs, abstracts, and per- 
formance specifications of such units; 

(4) may enter into contracts, approved by the Advisory Council on New 
Educational Media, with public or private agencies, organizations, groups, or 
individuals to carry out the provisions of this part; 

(5) shall, upon request, provide advice, counsel, and technical assistance 
to State and local educational agencies and institutions of higher education 
undertaking to utilize television, radio, motion pictures, and related media 
of communication to increase the quality and depth and broaden the scope of 
their educational programs ; 

(6) shall prepare and publish an annual report on developments in the 
utilization and adaptation of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media of communication for educational purposes ; and 

(7) shall make recommendations to the Congress with respect to the 
most appropriate methods of making program units (referred to in para- 
graph (2)) available to the State and local educational agencies that desire 
them. 
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Part C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 1061. (a) There is hereby established in the Office of Education an Ad- 
visory Council on New Educational Media (hereinafter in this title referred to 
as the “Advisory Council”). The Advisory Council shall consist of the Com- i 
missioner, who shall he chairman, a representative of the National Science j 
Foundation, and twelve persons appointed, without regard to the civil-service 
laws, by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. Three of such 
appointed members shall be individuals identified with the sciences, liberal 
arts, or modern foreign languages in institutions of higher education; three shall 
be individuals with professional status in primary or secondary education ; three 
shall be individuals of demonstrated ability in the utilization or adaptation of 
television, radio, motion pictures, and related media of communieation for edu- 
cational purposes ; and three shall be individuals representative of the lay public 
who have demonstrated an interest in the problems of communication media. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall— 

(1) advise, consult with, and make recommendations to the Commissioner 
on matters relating to the utilization or adaptation of television, radio, 
motion pictures, or related media of communication for educational purposes, 
and on matters of basic policy arising in the administration of this title; 

(2) review all applications for grants-in-aid under part A of this title 
for projects of research or experimentation and certify approval to the Com- 
missioner of any such projects which it believes are appropriate for carrying 
out the provisions of this title ; and 

(3) review all proposals by the Commissioner to enter into contracts 
under this title and certify approval to the Commissioner of any such con- 
tracts which it believes are appropriate to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

(c) The Commissioner may utilize the services of any member or members 
of the Advisory Council in connection with matters relating to the provisions 
of this title, for such periods, in addition to conference periods, as he may 
determine. 

(d) Members of the Advisory Council shall, while serving on business of the 
Advisory Council or at the request of the Commissioner under subsection (c) 
of this section, receive compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, not to 
exceed $50’ per day, and shall also be entitled to receive an allowance for actual 
and necessary travel and subsistence expenses while so serving away from their 
places of residence. 


SPECIAL PERSONNEL 


Sec. 1062. The Commissioner may secure from time to time and for such 
periods as he deems advisable, without regard to the civil-service laws, the 
assistance and advice of persons in the United States and from abroad who are 
experts in the utilization and adaptation of television, radio, motion pictures, and 
other related media of communication for educational purposes. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 1063. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and each of the four succeeding fiscal years. 


APPROVAL OF GRANTS-IN-AID AND CONTRACTS 


Ol 


Sec. 1064. The Commissioner may make grants-in-aid or enter into contracts 
under this title only after such grants-in-aid or contracts have been approved by 
. the Advisory Council. 


TERMINATION OF TITLE 


a 


Sec. 1065. On July 1, 1963, the provisions of this title shall cease to be effective, 
and offices created by this title shall terminate. 
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TITLE XI—CONGRESSIONAL CITATION 


CONGRESSIONAL CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


See. 1101. (a) Each State educational agency may annually certify to the 
Commissioner the names of the students who graduated from high schools in 
such State during the year immediately preceding the date of such certification 
= who ranked scholastically in the highest 5 per centum of their gradyating 

88. 

(b) The Commissioner shall present each student, selected pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), with a medal and a scroll bearing the inscription “Congressional Cita- 
tion for Outstanding Scholastic Achievement” and stating that such student has 
received such medal and scroll in recognition of his outstanding scholastic 
achievement. 


TITLE XII—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OCCUPATIONS ESSENTIAL 
TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Seo. 1201. It is the purpose of this title to assist States in providing needed 
vocational education of less than college grade in essential occupations, including 
retraining made necessary by scientific and technological development, through 
establishment and maintenance of area vocational education programs providing 
vocational training for persons residing in the State or area, including related 
instruction for apprentices. 


DEFINITION OF AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 1202. Section 2 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 U. S. C.,, 
sec. 15i) is amended by striking out “and” at the end of paragraph (2), by 
striking out the period at the end of such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”, and by adding at the end of such section the following new paragraph: 

“(4) the term ‘area vocational education program means a program of a 
tax-supported school operated by a State or local public schoo! authorities 
consisting of one or more less-than-college-grade courses of vocational train- 
ing and related instruction (including related instruction for apprentices) on 
an organized, systematic class basis, made available to residents of the State 
or an area thereof designated and approved by the State board, who either 
have completed junior high school or, regardless of their school credits, are 
at least sixteen years of age and can profit by instruction offered.” 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Seo. 1203. Section 3 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 U. 8. C., 
sec. 15j) is amended: 

(1) By striking out the period at the end of paragraph (5) of subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new paragraph: 

(6) $20,000,000 for the establishment and maintenance of area vocational 
education programs, to be apportioned for expenditure in the several States 
as provided in title III of this Act.” 

(2) By striking out “(1) to (5)” in subsection (b) of such section, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1) to (6)”. 


AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Seo. 1204. The Vocational Education Act of 1946 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE III—AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN OCCUPA- 
TIONS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 


“Sec. 301. From the sums appropriated for area vocational education pro- 
grams for any fiseal year pursuant to paragraph (6) of section 3 (a), each 
State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount bearing the same ratio to 
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such sums as the total of the amounts a rtioned from funds a rtion 

under title I, under the Act of March 18, 1950 (20 U. S. C. 31-33), od omar 
section 9 of the Act of August 1, 1956 (20 U. S. C., sec. 34), to such State for 
such year bears to the total of the amounts so apportioned to all the States for 
such year. Any portion of the amount so made available which the State 
certifies to the Commissioner will not be required for carrying out the purposes 
of this title under the State plan shall be available for reallotment from time to 
time on such dates as the Commissioner shall fix, to other States in proportion 
to the original allotments to such States under this section for such year, and 
any amounts so reallotted to a State shall be-deemed part of its allotment. 


“USE OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 302. (a) Funds appropriated for carrying out the provisions of this title 
shall be used in determining need for, planning, developing, and operating area 
vocational-education programs, under the State plan for such activities. Ex- 
penditures for such purposes may include— 

“(1) travel expenses of members of advisory committees and State boards ; 

“(2) other costs of State administration ; 

“(3) costs of State and local supervision and teacher training ; 

“(4) purchase, rental, or other acquisition, and maintenance and repair 
of instructional equipment ; 

“(5) purchase of instructional supplies and teaching aids; and 

“(6) necessary costs of transportation of students attending area voca- 
tional education programs. 

“(b) Any equipment and teaching aids purchased with funds appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of this title shall become the property of the State.” 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 1205. Section 9 of the Vocational Educational Act of 1946 (15 U. S. C., 
sec. 15q) is amended by striking out “$350,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 


“$600,000 
TITLE XIII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 1301. (a) The Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, shall 
make all regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In administering this Act, the Commissioner is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the Federal Government and, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (41 U.S. C., 
sec. 5), of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance with 
agreements between the Secretary and the head thereof. Payment for such 
services and facilities shall be made in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and the head of the agency or institution. 

(c) At the beginning of each regular session of the Congress, the Commis- 
sioner shall make, through the Secretary, a full report to Congress with respect 
to the administration of this Act, including recommendations for needed revi- 
sions in its provisions. 

(ad) The Secretary shall advise and consult with the heads of executive de- 
partments and independent establishments of the Federal Government respon- 
sible for the administration of scholarship, fellowship, or other educational pro- 
grams, with a view to the full coordination of all specialized scholarship, fellow- 
ship, and other educational programs administered by or under all departments 
and establishments of the Federal Government with the programs established 
by this Act. 

(e) When deemed necessary by the Commissioner for the effective administra- 
tion of this Act, experts or consultants may be employed as provided in section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S.C., sec. 55a). 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Sec. 1302. (a) There is hereby established a National Advisory Council on 
Science and Education, consisting of the Commissioner, as chairman, the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, and twelve members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The twelve ap- 
pointed members shall be so selected that the National Advisory Council will be 
broadly representative of the organizational and professional interests in science 
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and education, and of the public. Each appointed member of the National Ad- 
visory Council shall hold office for a term of four years, except (1) that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was apointed shall be appointed only for the remainder 
of such term, and (2) that, of the members first appointed, three shall hold 
office for a term of three years, three shall hold office for a term of two years, 
and three shall hold office for a term of one year, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment. No apointed member of the National Advisory 
Council shall be eligible for reappointment until a year has elapsed since the 
end of his preceding term. 

(b) ‘The National Advisory Council shall assist and advise the Commissioner 
= respect to matters of basic policy arising in the administration of this 

ct. 

(c) Persons appointed to the National Advisory Council shall, while serving 
on business of the National Advisory Council, receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Secretary, but not to exceed $50 per day, and shall also be entitled to 
receive an allowance for actual and necessary travel and subsistence expenses 
while so serving away from their places of residence. 

(ad) Whenever the National Advisory Council considers matters of direct 
concern to another agency of the Federal Government, the Secretary may invite 
the head thereof to designate a representative to be present at such considera- 
tion. 

ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. 1308. (a) No State plan submitted under one of the titles of this 
Act shall be approved by the Commissioner which does not— 

(1) provide, in the case of a plan submitted under title II or III, that 
the State commission will be the sole agency for administering the plan; 

(2) provide, in the case of a plan submitted under part A of title V or 
under title VI, VIII, or IX, that the State educational agency will be the 
sole agency for administering the plan ; 

(3) provide that the agency responsible for administering the plan will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in such form and containing such 
information, as may be reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner 
to perform his duties under the title; 

(4) indicate, in the case of a plan submitted under title II or III, the 
official to whom funds for the administrative expenses of the agency 
administering the plan are to be paid ; and 

(5) provide, in the case of a State plan submitted under part A of title 
V or title VIII or IX, for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures 
as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under the title. 

(b) The Comissioner shall not finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this Act, or any modification thereof without first affording the agency 
administering the plan reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(ec) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the agency administering a State plan approved under one of the 
titles of this Act, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed that it no longer complies with 
the provisions of this Act governing its original approval, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

the Commissioner shall suspend approval of the State plan, and shall notify the 
agency administering the plan of the suspension. When approval of a State 
plan has been suspended by the Commissioner such approval shall remain sus- 
pended until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply. 

(d) (1) While approval of a State plan submitted under titles II, III, or VI 
is suspended by the Commissioner he shall not award new scholarships, make 
new loans, or pay stipends, as the case may be, to individuals certified to him by 
the State commission (or the Commissioner, in his discretion, may provide that 
the State commission will not be eligible to participate in the part of a program 
under the title, or in the part of the State plan, which is affected by the failure 
to comply). 
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(2) While approval of a State plan submitted under part A of title V is sus- 
pended by the Commissioner he shall make no further reservations of funds 
under section 504 (b) for projects in the State, and no further payments with 
respect to any project affected by the failure to comply. 

(3) While approval of a State plan submitted under title VIII or IX is 
suspended by the Commissioner he shall make no further payments under the title 
for programs in the State. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 1304. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
with respect to the approval of a State plan submitted under a title of this Act, 
or with respect to his final action under section 1408 (c), such State may appeal 
to the United States district court for the district in which the capital of the 
State is located. Summons and notice of appeal may be served at any place in 
the United States. The Commissioner shall forthwith certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the proceedings and the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive unless substantiaNy contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1254 and 1291 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 

METHOD OF PAYMENT 


Sec. 1305. Payments under this Act to any individual or to any State or 
Federal agency, institution of higher education, or any other organization, pur- 
suant to a grant, loan, or contract, may be made in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and, in the case of grants or loans, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or underpayments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 1306. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for each fiscal year thereafter, such sums as may be 
necessary for the cost of administering the provisions of this Act, including the 
administrative expenses of State ‘commissions, and of the State educational 
ageticies under title VI. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GRANTS AND BEQUESTS 


Sec. 1307. The Commissioner is authorized to accept gifts, grants, bequests, or 
devises for carrying out the provisions of this Act administered by him. 


LIMITATION ON BENEFITS 


Sec. 1808. The aggregate of the amounts which a student may receive under 
a National Defense Scholarship awarded pursuant to title II, a National Defense 
Student Loan granted pursuant to title III, and under a workstudy program 
pursuant to title IV may not exceed $2,000 for any academic year. 


ALLOTMENTS TO TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Sec. 1309. Two per centum of the National Defense Scholarships which the 
Commissioner determines may be awarded in any fiscal year under section 202 
of title II, and two per centum of any amount appropriated for any fiscal year 
to carry out title III, Part A of title V, title VI, title VIII, or title LX, shall be 
alloted by the Commissioner among Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, according to their respective needs for the 
type of assistance furnished under such title or part, as determined by the 
Commissioner. 
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[H. R. 10278, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To encourage and assist in the expansion and improvement of educational pro- 
grams to meet critical national needs through the early identification of student aptitudes, 
strengthening of counseling and guidance services in public high schools, provision of 
scholarships for able students needing assistance to continue their education beyond high 
school; strengthening of science and mathematics instruction in the public schools ; 
expansion of graduate programs in colleges and universities, including fellowships; im- 
provement and expansion of modern foreign language teaching; improving State educa- 
tional records and statistics ; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Educational Development Act of 1958”. 


TITLE I—IDENTIFICATION OF APTITUDES AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ABLE STUDENTS 


Part A—TESTING AND COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, for grants to 
States under this part, such sums as the Congress may determine. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Seo. 102. From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner of Education shall allot to each State an amount equal 
to $1.25 multiplied by the number of students enrolled in grades 9, 10, 11, and 
12 in public or other nonprofit schools in the State. The remainder of such 
sums shall be allotted by the Commissjoner among the States on the basis of 
their relative numbers of students enrolled in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 in public 
schools ; except that if the amount so allotted to any State from such remainder 
is less than $5,000, it shall be increased to that amount, with the amounts so 
allotted to other States being proportionately reduced. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES; EXPENDITURES COVERED 


Sec. 103. (a) From the total allotted to a State for a fiscal year under section 
102, the Commissioner shall from time to time pay to such State an amount equal 
to one-half of the expenditures for such year under the State plan approved 
under section 104— 

(1) for testing of students in public or other nonprofit elementary or 
secondary schools to determine their aptitudes and abilities, and for main- 
taining, for students in public elementary or secondary schools, cumulative 
records of the results of such tests and other information pertinent to the 
educational progress of the students, 

(2) (A) for salaries of additional supervisors of counseling and guidance 
personnel, (B) for counseling and guidance training, either directly or 
through public or other nonprofit institutions, of persons who are employed 
full time or part time by the State educational agency or a local educational 
agency in counseling and guidance of students in public secondary schools, 
or who are preparing for such employment, and (C) for salaries of additional 
counseling and guidance personnel, and 

(3) for the necessary cost of administering the State plan. 

For purposes of this section and section 104, the term, “counseling and guidance 
personnel” includes only those who are exclusively or principally engaged in 
counseling and guidance of students in public secondary schools and who meet 
the requirements for full, regular, or standard certification by the State for 
engaging in such work. 

(b) In any State which has a State plan approved under section 104 and in 
which the State educational agency is not authorized by law to make payments 
to cover the cost of testing students in any one or more nonprofit private schools 
to determine student abilities and aptitudes, the Commissioner shall reserve 
from the amount allotted to such State under section 102 for a fiscal year an 
amount equal to $1.25 multiplied by the number of students enrolled in grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12 in such schools. The amount so reserved shall be available, if 
students in public schools in such State are tested during such year under the 
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State plan approved under section 104, exclusively for payment of one-half of 
the-expenditures incurred for such year in the testing of students in such private 
schools, except that such payment, in the case of any school for any year, may 
not exceed $1.25 multiplied by the number of students in such school enrolled, 
during the year of the testing, in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. The Commissioner shall 
make arrangements for such testing which shall, so far as practicable, be com- 
parable to, and be done at the same grade levels and under the same conditions 
as in the case of, testing of students in public schools under the State plan. 


STATE PLANS 


Sto. 104. The Commissioner shall approve a State plan for testing and coun- 
seling and guidance of high-school students which— 

(a) provides for administration of the plan by the State educational 
agency ; 

(b) sets forth the State’s programs and methods for the testing of 
students (which shall include provision for the testing during each year 
of at least (1) all students in grade 9 or all students in a lower grade, 
and (2) all students in grade 11 or all students in grade 12), for the 
maintenance of testing and other student records, and for strengthening 
counseling and guidance of students ; 

(c) sets forth minimum qualifications for counseling and guidance per- 
sonnel ; 

(d) provides such accounting, budgeting, and other fiscal methods and 
procedures as are necessary for the proper and efficient administration of 
the plan; and 

(e) provides that the State educational agency will make such reports 
to the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as are 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his functions 
under this part. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES 


See. 105. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, such sums 
as the Congress may determine, to enable the Commissioner of Education to ar- 
range, by grants to or contracts with institutions of higher education, for the 
operation by them of short-term and regular session institutes for the provision 
of training to improve the qualifications of personnel engaged in counseling and 
guidance of students in public or other nonprofit secondary schools, and for pay- 
ment of stipends to such personnel while attending such institutes, including 
allowances for dependents and for travel to and from their places of residence. 


Part B—UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 121. In order to provide an incentive to able students, who need financial 
assistance therefor, to continue their education at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and thereby increase the Nation’s supply of manpower trained at such 
institutions, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated for scholarships for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the sum of $7,500,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $15,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, the sum of $22,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the sum 
of $30,000,000; and for each of the three succeeding fiscal years such sums as 
may be necessary to continue scholarships for persons receiving scholarship 
payments from the appropriations for a prior year. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 122. (a) The Commissioner shall for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, allot the sums appropriated for such year under section 121 among the 
States on the basis of their relative numbers of graduates from public or other 
nonprofit secondary schools, as determined by the Commissioner for such year 
for each State on the basis of the number of graduates from such schools in such 
State for the most recent year for which satisfactory data for such State are 
available to him. For purposes of this section, a graduate is an individual who 
meets the requirements of section 124 (a) (2) (A). 
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(b) The Commissioner shall for each of the three succeeding fiscal years 
estimate the total sum from the appropriation under section 121 for such year 
which is necessary for making payments to individuals who have previously 
received scholarship payments. He shall in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by him, allot such sum among the States on the basis of (1) the aggre- 
gate amount paid from the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year to re- 
cipients of scholarships from each State, and (2) his estimate of changes in 
the number of such individuals from each State who will be eligible for con- 
tinuing payments. 

(c) The remainder of such appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, or any of the two succeeding fiscal years, shall be allotted among the 
States by the Commissioner on the same basis as is provided in subsection (a) 
of this section. The total appropriation under section 121 for the’ fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and each of the two succeeding fiscal years, shall be al- 
lotted by the Commissioner among the States on the same basis as is provided 
in subsection (b) of this section. 

(d) The amount allotted pursuant to subsection (a) or the first sentence of 
subsection (c) shall be available for payments to individuals awarded scholar- 
ships who have not received such payments from the appropriation for any 
prior year. The amount allotted under subsection (b) or the second sentence 
of subsection (c) shall be available for payments to individuals who have re- 
ceived such payments from the appropriation for a prior year. 


STATE COMMISSIONS AND PLANS 


Sec. 123. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and each of the six succeeding fiscal years, such sums 
as the Congress may determine, for payment to the States of one-half of the 
necessary cost of administering State plans approved under this part. 

(b) Any State desiring to participate in the administration of the scholarship 
program under this part may do so by establishing a State commission on Fed- 
eral scholarships or designating an existing agency of the State to serve as the 
State commission on Federal scholarships, and by submitting, through such com- 
mission, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of this part which is ap- 
proved by the Commissioner under this section. The Commissioner shall approve 
any such plan which— 

(1) provides that it shall be administered by the State commission on 
Federal scholarships (hereinafter in this part referred to as the “State 
commission” ) ; 

(2) provides for the selection of individuals to receive scholarships from 
among eligible applicants therefor, and for determination of the amount of 
such scholarships, in accordance with standards, procedures, and criteria, 
established by the State commission, which the Commissioner finds provide 
reasonable assurance (A) that, except as provided pursuant to clauses (B) 
and (C) hereof, selection of individuals to receive scholarships under this 
part will be based on ability to pursue successfully, at an institution of 
higher education, a course of study leading to a bachelor’s degree, deter- 
mined after taking in to account the results of tests and other evidence of 
ability collected pursuant to the State plan (if any) approved under section 
104, (B) that preference will be given in the selection of such individuals 
to those with good preparation in or high aptitude for mathematics or sci- 
ence, (C) (i) that only individuals who need financial assistance to con- 
tinue their education at institutions of higher education will be selected for 
scholarships, which need shall be determined without regard to the tuition, 
fees, and other expenses of attendance at the institution of higher education 
chosen by the individual, (ii) that the amount of each individual’s scholar- 
ship each year will be based on his financial need, also determined without 
regard to such tuition, fees, and other expenses, and (iii) that the maxi- 
mum scholarship allowable under the plan shall be $1,000, and (D) that any 
eligible applicant who is not living in any State is provided a reasonable 
opportunity to be selected for a scholarship ; 

(3) provides for certification to the Commissioner of (A) individuals 
selected pursuant to the State plan for scholarships and the amount thereof, 
and (B) the financial need of individuals previously awarded such scholar- 
ships (and the amount of their scholarships), as determined in accordance 
with the State standards, procedures, and criteria established as provided 
in subparagraph (2) ; 
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(4) provides such accounting, budgeting, and other fiscal methods and 
procedures as are necessary for the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan; and 

(5) provides for the making of such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as are reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner 
to perform his functions under this part. 

(c) In connection with his review of a State plan submitted for approval pur- 
suant to this section and his approval thereof, the Commissioner shall provide 
technical assistance and advice to the State for the purpose of promoting effec- 
tive coordination between the State’s scholarship program under this part and 
the testing and counseling and guidance programs of the State. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AND AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 124. (a) An individual shall be eligible to apply for a scholarship in any 
State if he (1) is living in such State or, if not living in any State, is domiciled 
in such State, and (2) (A) holds a certificate of graduation, based on completion 
of the twelfth grade, from any secondary school whose graduates meet the re- 
quirements established by the State for graduation from secondary schools 
accredited by the State in which such school is located, or (B) in the case of an 
individual who does not hold such a certificate, is determined by the State com- 
mission for the State in which he is living (or, if not living in any State, for the 
State in which he is domiciled) to have attained a level of advancement generally 
accepted as constituting the equivalent of that required for graduation from 
such a secondary school. 

(b) Within the limits of a State’s allotment under subsection (a) of section 
122, or under the first sentence of subsection (c) of such section, for a fiscal year 
and subject to the provisions of such subsection, the Commissioner shall award 
scholarships to individuals certified to him by the State commission of the State 
as having been selected therefor in accordance with the State plan approved 
under section 123. Applicants selected for scholarships pursuant to such plan, 
and applicants who, on the basis of ability, were rated above the last applicant 
receiving a scholarship and who failed to receive one solely because of their lack 
of need for financial assistance to continue their education at institutions of 
higher education, shall be awarded appropriate certificates by the Commissioner. 


DURATION OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 125. (a) A scholarship awarded under this title shall be for the period, 
not in excess of four academic years, required for the recipient to complete the 
work for his first bachelor’s degree. 

(b) An individual to whom a scholarship has been awarded shall continue to 
receive payments in the amounts and for the periods of time authorized under the 
preceding provisions of this part only— 

(1) if and to the extent the State commission by which he was selected 
finds him to be in financial need, as determined annually in accordance with 
the State plan approved under section 123, and 

(2) if the Commissioner finds that he is enrolled in an institution of higher 
education and devotes himself as a full-time student to educational work in 
attendance at such institution and maintains satisfactory standing there, 
except that failure to be in attendance at an institution during vacation 
periods, or, for good and sufficient reasons determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner, for such other periods as may be permitted 
in such regulations (during which periods he shall receive no stipend pay- 
ments), Shall not be deemed contrary to the provisions of this subparagraph. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR OTHER FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 126. The Commissioner shall by regulation, prescribed after consultation 
with the other Federal agency or agencies concerned, provide for such adjustment 
(including, where appropriate, total withholding) of scholarship payments under 
this part as may be necessary to avoid duplication of educational assistance re- 
ceived under programs administered by such agencies. 


SELECTION OF INSTITUTION 


Sec. 127. An individual awarded a scholarship under this part may attend 
any institution of higher education which admits him. 
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PAYMENT OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 128. The Commissioner shail from time to time arrange for the payment 


of the amounts due recipients of scholarships under this part, in such installments 
as he may determine. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES FOR STRENGTHENING SCIENCE OR 
MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Part A—STRENGTHENING SUPERVISORY, TEACHER-TRAINING, AND RELATED AOTIVI- 
TIES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting State educational agencies to strengthen 
their supervisory, teacher-training, and related activities in support of -setence 
or mathematics instruction in public elementary or secondary schools there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, for grants to States for such purpose, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and the three succeeding fiscal years, not 
to exceed $15,000,000 annually. 

ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 202. The sums appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted by the Commissioner among the States on the basis of their 
relative numbers of students enrolled in grades 1 to 12, both inclusive, in public 
schools; except that if the amount so allotted to any State is less than 
$5,000 it shall be increased to that amount, with the amounts so allotted to 
other States being proportionately reduced. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 2038. From each State’s allotment for a fiscal year under section 202, 
the Commissioner shall from time to time pay to such State an amount equal to 
one-half of the expenditures for such year under the expansion or improvement 
programs included in the State plan approved under section 204, plus one-half 
of the necessary cost of administering the State plan for such year. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 204. The Commissioner shall approve, for the purposes of this title, a 
State plan which— 


(a) provides for administration of the plan by the State educational 
agency ; 

(b) sets forth the expansion or improvement programs to be carried on 
under the State plan, which shall include programs for expansion or 
improvement— 

(1) of supervision by the State educational agency of instruction in 
science and mathematics in public elementary or secondary schools, 
(2) of studies and demonstrations designed to modernize science 
or mathematics curricula, instructional materials, and classroom or 
laboratory equipment in public elementary or secondary schools, and 
(3) of preservice undergraduate teacher-training in science and math- 
ematics and training to improve the qualifications to teach sueh sub- 
jects of persons engaged, in public elementary or secondary schools, 
in teaching science or mathematics, 
and which may include programs for expansion or improvement of other 
activities of the State educational agency in support of science or mathe- 
matics instruction in public elementary or secondary schools; 

(c) shows the methods for carrying out such programs; 

(ad) provides such accounting, budgeting, and other fiscal methods and 
procedures as are necessary for the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan: and 

(e) provides that the State educational agency will make such reports 
to the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as 
are ressonablv necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his func- 
tions under this title. 

For purposes of this subsection, only that portion of an existing program which 
the Commissioner finds is an addition to or expansion of such program shall be 
deemed to be an expansion or improvement program. 
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Part B—STRENGTHENING SCIENCE OR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION IN PuBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


AUTILORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 221. For the purpose of assisting local educational agencies to expand 
and improve science or mathematics instruction in their public secondary schools, 
there are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for grants to States for such 
purpose, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and the three succeeding fiscal 
years, not to exceed $150,000,000 annually. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 222. The sums appropriated pursuant to section 221 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted by the Commissioner among the States on the basis of their 
relative numbers of students enrolled in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 in public 
schools. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 223. (a) From a State’s allotment for a fiscal year under section 222, 
the Commissioner shall from time to time pay to such State an amount equal 
to one-half of the expenditures for such year under programs of local educational 
agencies approved by the State educational agency under the State plan ap- 
proved under section 204. 

(b) Payments may be made under subsection (a) with respect to any program 
of a local educational agency in any State only if— 

(1) such State has a State plan approved under section 204; 

(2) such plan sets forth minimum qualifications for science or mathe- 
matics teachers and requires such qualifications to be met by any teacher 
whose compensation is paid or increased under such a program; and 

(3) such plan sets forth criteria, standards, and procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the State educational agency in approving programs of local edu- 
cational agencies for— 

(A) the employment of additional qualified science or mathematics 
teachers, 

(B) increasing the rate of compensation for science or mathematics 
teachers or increasing the amount of their compensation to reflect addi- 
tional work, but not counting, for purposes of this part, any increase 
(i) paid prior to approval, under the State plan approved under section 
204, of the program under which it is paid, or (ii) paid pursuant to any 
law or other provision in effect prior to July 1, 1958, 

(C) provision of laboratory and related special equipment necessary 
for teaching science or mathematics, and minor remodeling of labora- 
tory or other space used for such equipment, or 

(D) expanding or improving science or mathematics teaching in pub- 
lic secondary schools through any activities or expenditures not involy- 
ing salaries of science or mathematics teachers, provision of equipment, 
or capital outlay (but for purposes of this subparagraph, only that por- 
tion of an existing program which the State educational agency finds 
is an addition to or expansion of such program shall be deemed to be 
a program for expanding or improving science or mathematics teaching 
in public secondary schools). 

For purposes of this section and section 204, the term “science or mathematics 
teacher” means a teacher who is exclusively or principally engaged in teaching 
science or mathematics in public secondary schools or in supervising such teach- 
ers in public elementary or secondary schools. 


TITLE III—FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 


Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to arrange, through grants to 
or contracts with institutions of higher education, for the operation by them, 
during the period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending with the close of June 
30, 1962, of short-term and regular session institutes for advanced training, par- 
ticularly in the use of new teaching methods and instructional materials, for in- 
dividuals who are engaged in or preparing to engage in the teaching, or super- 
vising or training teachers, of any modern foreign language in public or other 
nonprofit elementary or secondary schools or in institutions of higher education. 
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(b) A grant or contract pursuant to this section may cover all or any part of 
the cost of the institute with respect to which it is made, and may be made on 
such conditions as the Commissioner finds necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section. 

(c) The Commissioner is also authorized during the period beginning July 1, 
1958, and ending with the close of June 30, 1962, to pay stipends to individuals 
attending any institute established under this section, including allowances for 
dependents and for travel to and from their places of residence. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CENTERS 


Sec. 302. (a) The Commissioner is authorized, through grants to or contracts 
with institutions of higher education, to assist such institutions, during the pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1958, and ending with the close of June 30, 1962, in the 
establishment and operation of centers for the teaching of any foreign language 
with respect to which the Commissioner determines (1) that individuals trained 
in such language are needed by the Federal Government or by business, indus- 
try, or education in the United States, and (2) that adequate instruction in such 
language is not readily available in the United States. Any such grant or con- 
tract may cover not more than 50 per centum of the cost of such establishment 
and operation and shall be made on such conditions as the Commissioner finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized, during the period beginning July 
1, 1958, and ending with the close of June 30, 1962, to pay stipends to individuals 
undergoing advanced training in any foreign language (with respect to which 
he makes the determination under clause (1) of subsection (a)) at any short- 
term or regular session of any institution of higher education, including allow- 
ances for dependents and for travel to and from their places of residence, but 
enly upon reasonable assurance that the recipients of such stipends will, on 
completion of their training, be available for teaching a foreign language in an 
institution of higher education. 


RESEARCH AND STUDIES 


Seo. 303. The Commissioner is authorized, directly or by contract, to make 
studies and surveys to determine the need for increased or improved training 
in foreign languages, to conduct research on more effective methods of teaching 
foreign languages, and to develop specialized materials for use in the teaching 
of foreign languages or in training teachers thereof. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Sec. 304. (a) There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Languages, consisting of twelve members appointed, without regard 
to the civil-service laws, by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The members shall be selected so as to 
provide a broad representation from among persons who are recognized for their 
knowledge or interest in various foreign languages, institutions of higher educa- 
tion engaged in teaching foreign languages or training teachers thereof, and 
the general public. The Committee shall annually select one of its members to 
serve as Chairman. 

(b) Members of the Committee, while attending conferences or meetings of 
the Committee, shall be entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by 
tue Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, and while away from their homes or regular places of business they may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

(c) The Committee shall advise, consult with, and make recommendations 
to the Commissioner on matters of policy or general administration under 


this title. 
TITLE VI—EXPANSION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 


GRANTS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of assisting institutions of higher educatiou to 
establish new or expand existing programs of graduate education, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and each of the five succeeding fiscal years, for grants to such institutions, such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 
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ELIGIBLE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 402. Grants under this title may be made by the Commissioner only with 
respect to a program of graduate education (1) which is for students who have 
been awarded a bachelor’s or master’s degree or a professional degree, and 
(2) which leads to a degree of doctor of philosophy or an equivalent degree. 


AMOUNT AND CONDITIONS OF PAYMENTS 


Sec. 403. (a) Grants under this title may be made by the Commissioner on 
such conditions as he finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 
Any such grant to an institution may not exceed (1) (A) one-half of the cost 
of salaries of additional faculty members needed for new programs or the 
expansion of existing programs and of increases in salaries of existing faculty 
members to reflect additional duties occasioned by such new programs or the 
expansion of existing programs, and other costs attributable to the establish- 
ment of new programs or the expansion of existing programs, including over- 
head costs and costs of equipment, or (B) if the institution so elects with re- 
spect to a graduate program, an amount equal to $500 multiplied by the number 
of fellowships in such program awarded pursuant to this section, and (2) the 
cost of fellowships for graduate students enrolled in a new graduate program 
or whose enrollment constitutes an increase in enrollment in a graduate program. 
Such fellowships, including allowances for dependents, shall be in such amounts 
as may be permitted in regulations of the Commissioner; shall be awarded 
annually by the institution, under criteria which are approved by the Commis- 
sioner and provide preference for individuals who are interested in teaching in 
institutions of higher education, and shall be renewable to the extent necessary 
to enable the recipient to secure the degree awarded at the completion of the 
course of study of the graduate program involved. 

(b) Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this section (1) no fellow- 
ships may be for more than three academic years, (2) no fellowship may be 
awarded for a course of study beginning after June 30, 1962, or extending 
beyond June 30, 1964, (3) the total of the payments to any institution to cover 
the costs described in clause (1) of subsection (a) for any fiscal year may not 
exceed $125,000, and (4) payments of the amounts referred to in clause (1) of 
subsection (a) may not be made for any period after June 30, 1962. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Sec. 404. (a) There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee on 
Graduate Education, consisting of twelve members appointed, without regard to 
the civil-service laws, by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The members shall be selected so as to 
provide a broad representation from among various graduate fields, institutions 
of higher education with programs of graduate education, and the general public. 
The Committee shall annually elect one of its members to serve as chairman. 

(b) Members of the Committee, while attending conferences or meetings of the 
Committee, shall be entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, but not exceeding $50 per diem, 
and while away from their homes or regular places of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law for persons in the Government services employed intermittently. 

(c) The Committee shall advise, consult with, and make recommendations to 
the Commissioner on matters of policy or general administration under this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 501. (a) For the purpose of assisting the States to improve and strengthen 
the adequacy and reliability of educational statistics provided by State and local 
reports and records and the methods and techniques for collecting and processing 
educational data and disseminating information about the condition and progress 
of education in the States, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
for grants to States under this section, such sums as the Congress may determine. 

(b) Grants under this section by the Commissioner shall be equal to one-half 
of the cost of State educational agency programs to carry out the purposes of 
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this section, including (1) improving the collection, analysis, and reporting of 
statistical data supplied by local educational units, (2) the development of 
accounting and reporting manuals to serve as guides for local educational units, 
(3) the conduct of conferences and training for personnel of local educational 
units and of periodic reviews and evaluation of the program for records and 
reports, (4) improving methods for obtaining, from other State agencies within 
the State, educational data not collected by the State educational agency, or (5) 
expediting the processing and reporting of statistical data through installation 
and operation of mechanical equipment. The total of the payments to any State 
under this section for any fiscal year may not exceed $50,000. 

(c) Payments with respect to any program of a State educational agency 
under this section may be made (1) only to the extent it is a new program 
or an addition to or expansion of an existing program, (2) only if the State 
has provided reasonable assurance that the State educational agency will comply 
with requests of the Commissioner for information required in the conduct of 
surveys or studies of the Office of Education, and (3) on such conditions as the 
Commissioner finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 502. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to a State educational agency (or State commission in the 
case of part B of title I), finds that— 

(1) the State plan of such State, approved as complying with the require- 
ments of section 104, 123, or 204, as the case may be, has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with such requirements (or the requirements of 
section 223 (b) in the case of the plan approved under section 204), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such requirement, 

the Commissioner shall notify such State agency (or State commission) that 
no further payments will be made to the State under part A of title I in case of 
failure to comply with any requirement of section 104, under part B of title I 
in case of failure to comply with any requirement of section 123, under title II 
in case of a failure to comply with any requirement of section 204, or under part 
B of title II in ease of failure to comply with any requirement of section 223 (b) 
(or, in his discretion, that further payments will not be made to the State for 
programs under or portions of the State plan affected by such failure), until 
he is satisfied that there will no longer be any such failure. Until he is so satis- 
fied the Commissioner shall make no further payments to such State under such 
title or part, as the case may be (or shall limit payments to programs under or 
portions of the State plan in which there is no such failure). 

(h) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s action under sub- 
section (a), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may 
be served at any place in the United States. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive, but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 503. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize (and pay for) the services and facilities of any agency of 
the Federal Government or of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, 


in accordance with agreements between the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the head thereof. 
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PAYMENT PROCEDURE 


Sec. 504. Payments under this Act to any State, State or Federal agency, 
institution, or other organization pursuant to a grant or contract may be made 
by the Commissioner in installments, and in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and, in the case of grants, with necessary adjustments on account of 
overpayments or underpayments. 


DELEGATION OF COMMISSIONER’S FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 505. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 


under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 


STUDIES AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 506. The Commissioner is authorized to make studies, investigations, 
demonstrations, and reports which will aid in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act or are related thereto, and to disseminate information thereon, and to 
cooperate with and render technical assistance to States and public or other 
nonprofit organizations and institutions in matters related to the purposes of 
this Act, including assistance to State commissions on Federal scholarships in 
the discharge of their responsibilities under section 123 (b) (2) (D). 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 507, (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
be necessary for administration of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized, subject 
to the procedures prescribed by section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U. S. C. 1105), to place a total of ten positions in the Office of Education in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule. Such positions shall be in 
addition to the number of positions authorized to be placed in such grades by 
subsection (b) of such section 505. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 508. (a) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall consult 
and cooperate with the heads of other Federal departments and agencies which 
administer programs of student-aid or of assistance to or utilization of insti- 
tutions of higher education for training or other educational purposes, with a 
view to the better interchange between such agencies of information concerning 
their respective programs and the development of policies and procedures which 
will strengthen the educational programs and objectives of such institutions. 

(b) Any agency of the Federal Government shall exercise its functions 
under any other law in such manner as will assist in carrying out the objectives 
of this Act. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as superseding or limiting 
the authority of this or amy other agency of the Federal Government under any 
other law. 

REPORT BY COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 509. The Commissioner shall include in his annual report a full report 
of the activities under this Act. 


EXEMPTION FROM CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST LAWS OF MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COM MITTEES 


Sec. 510. (a) Any member of an advisory committee appointed under this 
Act is hereby exempted, with respect to such appointment, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and section 
190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), except as otherwise specified in 
subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The exemption granted by subsection (a) shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the appointee’s 
Jovernment service from any source other than the private employer of the 
appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period of such appointment, and the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any person so appointed, of any claim against the Gov- 
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ernment involving any matter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appointment during the period of such ap- 
pointment. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 511. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency primarily responsible for the State supervision of public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of public elementary or secondary schools in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a State. Such term includes any 
State agency which directly operates and maintains public elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. 

(e) The term “institution of higher education” means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the 
recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (2) is legally authorized within such 
State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) 
provides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor’s degree or 
provides not less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, and (5) 
is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association or, if 
not so accredited, is an institution whose credits are accepted, no transfer, by 
not less than three institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same 
basis as if transferred from an institution so accredited. For purposes of part B 
of title I and section 302 (b), such term includes an institution, not located in any 
State, which the Commissioner determines to be substantially comparable to an 
institution which comes within the preceding provisions of this subsection. For 
purposes of this subsection, the Commissioner shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of training offered. 

(f) The number of individuals “enrolled” in any grades or schools for any 
year means the number of individuals who are entered in such grades and schools, 
respectively, at some time during such year and were not previously entered 
during such year in a different grade and school, respectively, in the same 
State, and such numbers of individuals enrolled shall be determined for the 
State on the basis of data for the most recent year for which satisfactory data 
for such State are available to the Commissioner. 

(zg) The term “elementary school” means a school which provides elementary 
education, as determined under State law. 

(hb) The term “secondary school” means a school which provides secondary 
education, as determined under State law, except that for purposes of part B 
of title II it does not include any education provided beyond grade 12. 

(i) The term “nonprofit”, as applied to a school or institution, means a school 
or institution owned and operated by one or more nonprofit corporations or asso- 
ciations no part of the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, and, for purposes of part 
A of title I, includes a school of any agency of the United States. 

(j) The term “public” as applied to any school or institution does not include 
a school or institution of any agency of the United States. 


(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following letters, 
statements, documents, etc., are hereby made a part of the printed 
record :) 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN E. FocaArry, MEMBER oF CONGRESS FROM RHODE 


ISLAND, IN Support oF His Biiw, H. R. 12023, tHE ScrentTiFic AND MATHE- 
MATICS EDUCATION AcT OF 1958, APRIL 23, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I personally appreciate the 
courtesy of this committee in permitting me to appear today in support of my 
bill, H. R. 12023, the Scientific and Mathematics Act of 1958. 
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In recent mouths the Nation has buzzed with excitement and speculation over 
the latest scientific developments which appear to symbolize either a whole new 
frontier of learning or the most serious threat to our way of life that we have 
ever seen. These events have caused many people to seriously examine the 
status of American education in the area of scientific training. One such group 
was the Rhode Island department of the American Legion which strongly 
believes that education is a keystone in the progress of the American people 
and is interwoven with our national security and the security of the free world. 

This organization, in collaboration with the Rhode Island Association of 
School Superintendents has spent much effort and many long hours in attempt- 
ing to develop a proposal which would speed up scientific education in this 
country and tend to match the strides being made by Soviet Russia. The 
Legionnaires and educational authorities held many meetings and conferences 
on the problem over the past 6 months and eventually produced recommenda- 
tions which they thought would best promote the Nation’s educational program 
in science and mathematics. 

These recommendations, in conjunction with a careful appraisal of the repre- 
sentations which have been made to and before this committee and the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, have been the basis for the bill which 
I have introduced. Many of the statements which have been made by leading 
educators and people prominent in the fields of science and industry, as well 
as Government administration, show that there is an immediate and pressing 
need for the encouragement of young men and women of ability to pursue 
studies in the fields of science, mathematics and engineering. 

It is unfortunate that the number of pupils trained in secondary schools 
capable of undertaking studies leading to degrees in the sciences has been far 
short of current and estimated needs. While some progress has been made, I 
do not believe that the national trend to shun studies involving mathematics 
and science has been halted. I do believe, however, that, given the incentives 
found in the bill I have introduced, this trend will be halted and an ever- 
increasing number of qualified students will go on to higher education in the 
sciences. 

Again, we must work to solve the dilemma of the teaching profession, which 
remains underappreciated and underpaid in an age of great social progress and 
scientific advancement. The American people need to give far more regard to 
the intrinsic value of the teacher’s contribution to our civilization. We need 
to recognize one simple fact—whatever our coming generations think and do 
about our way of life, about our search for world peace, about our scientific 
accomplishments—will be determined to a substantial degree by the day-to-day 
influence of our teachers. With this thought in mind the subject bill attempts 
to emphasize the training of teachers and to assist high schools and colleges 
in securing adequate science staffs by supplementing teachers’ salaries. 

Briefly, the legislative proposal which I have introduced has three main 
approaches: (1) to provide loans and grants to students; (2) to supplement the 
salaries of math and science teachers; and (3) to authorize the construction of 
math and science teaching facilities. It would provide in essence for— 

1, A system of Federal insurance for loans to high school and college 
students. To be eligible a student would have to be over 16 years of age and 
have completed his sophomore year in high school. No loan could be for 
over $1,500 for any single year but the program would cover the last 2 years 
in high school, college, and postgraduate work leading to a master’s degree. 
The loans, guaranteed by the Federal Government, would be made by regular 
lending institutions and would be repayable by the student except that 
repayment of loans for work toward a master’s degree would be waived. 
Che money borrowed for this graduate work would be paid by the Federal 
Government upon the awarding of the master’s degree. 

The bill also proposes a grant of up to $3,000 per year to any holder of a 
master’s degree in mathematics, science, or engineering who pursues further 
graduate work aimed at obtaining a doctorate in philosophy, science, or 
engineering. 

2. The second title of the bill provides for $360 million being made avail- 
able to the States on a per capita basis for the purposes of supplementing 
salaries for those teachers engaged in the fields of science or mathematics. 
Its goal would be to assist high schools and colleges to secure adequate 
teaching personnel in math and science departments by providing added 
increment to basic salaries. This title also provides for courses of instruc- 
tion in science and math for teachers and supervisors. Federal funds 
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authorized under this title would be matched on a 50-50 basis by local and 
State funds and would be allocated to States in proportion of their popula- 
tion to the total population of the United States. 

3. The third title of the bill provides $100 million for additions, new con- 
struction, and equipment for programs in mathematics and science in high 
schools and colleges. A minimum facilities concept similar to that of Public 
Law 815 applies to this title. The proposed facilities would include spe- 
cialized buildings and equipment designed especially for educational projects 
in the fields of science and mathematics. 

Mr. Chairman, there is excellent precedence for the bill which I have proposed. 
Three decades ago it was determined by Congress that vocational education was 
a matter of national interest and essential to the national welfare. Congress also 
determined that Federal funds were necessary to stimulate and assist the States 
in making adequate provisions for such training. 

On February 23, 1917, the 64th Congress of the United States approved an dct 
for the purpose of promoting and developing vocational education through a 
cooperative plan between the Federal Government and the several States. This 
act is usually referred to as the Smith-Hughes Act. From time to time supple- 
mentary acts have been enacted. The latest of these was the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, commonly known as the George-Barden Act. Thus as early 
as 1917, the Congress had adopted policies which established a cooperative opera- 
tion between the States and the Federal Government for the purpose of develop- 
ing vocational education. 

Today, it is a matter of national interest and essential to the national welfare 
that mathematics and science education should also be developed. To do so it is 
necessary that the Congress make Federal funds available to stimulate and 
assist the States in making adequate provisions for such training. Essentially, 
this bill provides for the promotion, development, and operation of programs of 
mathematics and science education in accordance with the same principles, 
provisions, and policies that the Federal Government now provides for vocational 
education. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing new or startling about this pro- 
posed legislation. It provides now the needed Federal assistance to help and 
assist the States to provide for adequate mathematics and science programs in 
our schools with accompanying advances in the training and economic status of 
mathematics and science teachers. This is an area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has an immediate and vital concern and I hope that the committee will 
see its way clear to vote favorably on this bill. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RopIno, Jr., IN Suppor?’ OF HIs 
Brix H. R. 390, TO PRovIpDE FoR LOANS TO ENABLE NEEDY AND SCHOLASTICALLY 
QUALIFIED STUDENTS TO CONTINUE Post-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION, APRIL 8, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all, may I express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to appear before your committee in behalf of 
my bill, H. R. 390, which would provide for the establishment of a Federal 
scholarship fund to enable needy but scholastically qualified students to pursue 
college, post graduate, and professional education. I would like to call the 
attention of this committee, first of all, to the appalling wastage of human re- 
sources involved in our Nation’s present failure to make it possible for those 
thousands of high school graduates who have high and even outstanding ability 
to pursue their education up to the very limits of their capacity. 

It has been estimated by the President’s Commission on Higher Education that 
out of every thousand children finishing the fifth grade together, 900 have the 
ability to go through high school, yet only 403 do so. Out of that same thousand 
finishing the fifth grade, it has been estimated that 320 have the ability to go 
through college, yet only 70 do so. Thus, every year we are failing to train 55 
percent of those who ought to finish high school and 76 percent of those who 
should finish college. 

Mr. Chairman, I would submit that this is a luxury we can no longer afford. 
It is in fact, a standing reminder of the shortsightedness of this the richest 
Nation on earth. We who hold the birthright of democratic traditions must 
recognize that adequate educational opportunity is not merely one of democracy's 
obligations but rather that it is a necessity if we are to keep America strong and 
free. Wesimply cannot afford to let our best minds lie fallow. 
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Perhaps the No. 1 reason why so many of these young people of excellent 
ability do not go to college is because of a lack of adequate personal funds to 
finance this education. Today, this gap can no longer be filled by the private and 
charitable funds that are available for scholarship and loan purposes. Authori- 
ties on financing a college education are agreed that to maintain a student body 
of first-rate ability, financial assistance of some nature would have to be awarded 
to between 35 and 40 percent of the total student body. How many of our 
colleges can boast of this high a percentage? 

Not only are the scholarships presently available to few in number but the 
stipends which many contain are similarly inadequate. Some of these are as 
low as $5 to $10 a year and many are for only $100 or less. Only in the more 
financially secure institutions like Princeton, Harvard, and Yale are scholarships 
available in considerable numbers which cover at least half of the cost of such 
education. 

I am therefore urging consideration of this bill, or some similar bill, which 
I hope will to some extent help to provide a means whereby those well qualified 
but needy students may secure that added educational training so necessary 
to our Nation’s well-being. In essence, this bill is intended to give every qualified 
student the opportunity to obtain the financial assistance necessary to attain a 
college education if he so desires. It provides for no Government subsidy but 
rather establishes a central loan fund to which the individual student on his 
own initiative and through his own State administrative agency may apply. 

Under this bill each State is free to choose whether to participate in the Fed- 
eral scholarship fund program or not. If it chooses to do so it then contributes 
proportionately to the maintenance of the fund. Initial selection of the re- 
cipients of all loans is also left to the State administrative agencies established 
for this purpose with the proviso that no State shall make any discrimination 
in its selection because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

My bill further provides that each student selected to participate in the pro- 
gram may choose his own course of study at the insitution of his choice thus 
taking advantage of the student’s natural inclinations and motivations. Like- 
wise, the bill contains what I consider to be adequate safeguards to prevent 
the Federal Government from regulating or interfering with the courses of in- 
struction or the administration of our colleges and univerities. 

The loans provided for under this program are of two amounts. For those 
engaged in primarily undergraudate-type studies, $1,000 may be borrowed an- 
nually for a period of 4 years. For those engaged in postgraduate and pro- 
fessional study, the sum of $1,500 may be borrowed annually for a like period. 
In neither case may the amount borrowed exceed the cost of tuition by a cer- 
tain specified amount and in both cases these loans must be repaid at 1 percent 
interest annually over a 10-year period following the completion of the studies 
undertaken. Both type loans are made subject to the individual student’s 
demonstrated financial need and both are contingent upon the satisfactory 
progress of the student in pursuing his studies. 

Since I realize that both time and study will be needed to initiate and perfect 
any such scholarship program, I have provided that $5 million be appropriated 
initially by the Federal Government for this fund followed by $10 million for 
the succeeding year and then such sums as may be necessary to fulfill the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The contribution to be made by the States who have elected to participate in 
the program will vary on an annually determined sliding scale but in no case 
will they exceed 10 percent of the aggregate amount of advances made to stud- 
ents from that State during the preceding calander year. 

In conclusion, I need not remind the subcommittee that the Soviet Union is 
currently graduating nearly three times the number of engineers that are com- 
ing out of our technical schools. If we hope to keep pace with the tremendous 
technological development currently taking place within the Soviet Union—and 
indeed we must—then we must be willing to pay the cost of this development. 
Not only is this program essential for our national security against the external 
menace of the Soviet Union, but it is perhaps more important for the intellectual 
and spiritual growth of our democracy itself. We in this country have, indeed, 
placed all our faith, placed our hope, upon the education, the intelligence and 
the understanding of our people. We have said that ours is a government 
conducted by its citizens, and from this it follows that the Government will be 
better conducted if its citizens are educated. We have bet all our chips, if you 
please, on the intellectual improvement of our people. 
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I sincerely urge necessary action during this session to consider the various 
legislative proposals for Federal aid to students for higher education. A 
subject so vital certainly merits the attention and consideration of the Congress. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEoRGE HUDDLESTON, JR., OF ALABAMA, IN Support or H. R. 
10381, Apri 3, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very grateful to you for 
courtesy in permitting me to make a statement at this vital hearing. In my 
opinion, the appalling state of education in the United States today is a matter 
of paramount importance. At a time when an enlightened educational system 
should provide the vision to lead our Nation onward, it becomes the Nation’s 
duty to revitalize our program of public education and lift it from its present 
low level. 

The public neglect and ultimate decline of education presents a very distress- 
ing picture. Our schoolhouses are bulging with millions more schoolchildren 
each year and our school officials must search harder and longer to find good 
teachers. Rather than an alibi, however, this must serve as a challenge to our 
educators. The role of education is more diversified, more complex, more exact- 
ing than ever. Asa result, the American educational system has almost gargan- 
tuan responsibilities to the youth of our Nation and time. If America is to 
maintain its position of world leadership, our graduates of tomorrow must 
be a most imaginative citizenry, ably prepared to assume its responsibilities. 

In addition to being a distinct privilege of far-reaching significance to each 
individual, education is a long-term investment in our future security and inde- 
pendence. To this extent, education is a matter of national concern although pri- 
mary responsibility for our educational system must rest with the individual 
States and school districts. In preparing for the age of space, adequate education 
is of the utmost consequence. As Benjamin Franklin so aptly stated, “The good 
education of youth has been esteemed by wise men of all ages, as the surest foun- 
dation of the happiness both of private families and of commonwealths.” 

The Federal Government most certainly has a responsibility, therefore, to 
make sure that American schoolchildren receive a suitable education to assure 
our Nation’s intellectual preeminence. This is the purpose of H. R. 10381, 
which is sponsored by my good friend and colleague from Alabama, Mr. Carl 
Blliott, who is also chairman of this hard-working subcommittee. Particularly 
am I impressed with the provisions of title III of his bill, entitled “National De- 
fense Student Loan Program.” This program would allow loans of as muck as 
$1,000 a year to prospective teachers in order for them to attend college. These 
loans would be canceled, however, at the rate of 20 percent per year for each 
year’s service as a full-time teacher in an accredited school. 

Unfortunately, we are not training nearly enough teachers to meet the needs 
of our school population, but numbers alone fail to give the complete story. 
In addition to teachers in quantity, we need teachers who are well trained and 
amply qualified. Our society demands, rather than supermarket-type schooling, 
what might be called quality education or education in depth. No student 
should ever be skipped over in our educational processes, but every outstanding 
student should certainly be educated to the fullest capacity. If we are to receive 
maximum benefit from our system of education, there is no place for mediocrity 
in teaching. 

For generations, teaching has been one of the noblest and most honorable 
professions. In terms of service to humanity, it is beyond doubt one of the 
most rewarding. Yet a critical shortage of teachers now confronts our country. 
In almost every section of the Nation the supply of competent teachers falls 
far short of the increasing demand. More importantly, there is every indication 
that this shortage will grow much, much worse. This, in itself, is probably the 
most pressing problem facing education in this Nation today. 

Good teachers have become scarce for a number of varied reasons. To some 
extent, the present teacher deficit reflects the low birth rate of the 1930’s. True, 
the impact of World War II and the Korean conflict have had an adverse effect 
on our educational systems, Perhaps the heaviest teacher loss, however, is dne 
to the growing demand for college-trained specialists in business, industry, and 
government. The exodus from the teaching profession in the last two decades 
has been unparalleled in our history. 
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Why teachers choose to leave the classroom for shops and offices is indicative 
of the present decline of our educational system. In a sense, the system has 
fallen victim to a vacuum of trained manpower which it has failed to fill. Nu- 
merous teachers leaving the classrooms have plunged us into an educational de- 
pression. What is worse, at least 20 to 35 percent of our potential teachers who 
have received a well rounded and general education are lost to other occupations 
before ever reaching the classroom. Interest in teaching is sadly waning. If we 
are to reverse this trend and revive the desire to teach, the economic and social 
position of our teachers in the community needs immediate bolstering. 

The immediacy of this problem is borne out by the rapidly increasing school 
population. In the fall of 1957, the United States Bureau of the Census estimated 
that some 32.9 million pupils were enrolled in full-time elementary and secondary 
public schools. This comprises almost one-fifth of our entire national population. 
By 1960, officials figure the school population will total 37 million and by 1965 it 
is estimated that there will be 41 million pupils—representing an increase of al- 
most 25 percent within 7 years. 

Speedy adjustments in our educational system must be made to handle these 
bumper classes in our elementary and high schools. These are the formative 
years and an efficient education is all important. The current shortage of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers has been placed at 120,000. This mere figure is 
misleading, however, since teachers skilled in the instruction of science, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, modern foreign languages, and other disciplines—the courses 
so necessary in our preparation for tomorrow—are extremely limited in number. 
It is quite imperative, therefore, that the Nation’s overall teaching staff be aug- 
mented to accommodate increased student loads, to replace substandard instruc- 
tors, and also to provide training especially in science and technology which is not 
now generally available. 

In studying the need for teachers in our public school systems, emphasis must 
placed on the quality of the educational program. There must be assurances that 
each schoolchild will have adequate opportunity to acquire an education to the 
limit of his capabilities. Obviously our educational system cannot operate with 
maximum efficiency by attempting to utilize unprepared teachers. More than 
91,000 full-time teachers, or 7% percent of all United States elementary and 
secondary teachers, hold substandard certificates. 

After the less competent are weeded out, our educational system can be further 
improved by the addition of new teachers to offer special instruction and services. 
Specialized teachers might give remedial help to the handicapped, encourage 
talented students in neglected fields, and generally fire pupils’ imaginations. This 
Nation is one of specialists, and there is certainly need for specialized training 
in our public schools. 

In addition, our schools must have more teachers to replace those leaving the 
teaching field, to relieve overcrowding conditions, and to serve added enrollments. 
In each of these categories, the teacher demand is ever growing. 

The national defense student loan program, such as proposed in the bill now 
under consideration, would do much to rectify this unfortunate teacher supply 
situation. By affording worthy and deserving students the monetary means to 
attend college, it would help them to help themselves. A loan program of this 
type is, in my considered opinion, highly justified at this time. 

As I have mentioned, public education is a basic responsibility of the various 
States and school districts. Local control of education must be maintained, but 
the Federal Government has a definite obligation to insure the quality of public 
education. In these crucial times, Federal grants for educational purposes are 
vitally needed to stimulate interest and awaken the desire to learn. 

A Federal loan program as proposed in the Elliott bill would, in effect, serve as 
a type of local recruitment program for teachers. Communities and school dis- 
tricts might well plan ahead for their teaching needs by encouraging potential 
teachers to attend college on Federal loans. In providing that the total loan 
might be canceled if the recipient returned to teach in the public school system, 
for 4 or 5 years, this legislation provides assurance that a large number of 
college graduates trained in the teaching profession would, in fact, return to 
teach school in their hometowns and sections. 

There would be many other benefits to a Federal loan program to prospective 
teachers. It would make possible a college education for the student who was 
academically qualified but financially unable to go on his own. Once in college 
on a Federal loan, a student would be encouraged to earn high marks in order 
to keep his loan. After graduating and entering the teaching profession, the 
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loan recipient could well look on the subsequent cancellation of his loan as a 
portion of his “salary” from teaching. Indeed, if he were to enter any other 
profession, he would have to pay back $1,000 or so per year, taking away from 
his net salary. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the national defense student loan program has 
numerous long-term educational advantages. It provides the necessary ma- 
chinery to produce the additional qualified teachers we so desperately need. It 
would set in motion a process which could result in a steady upgrading of our 
educational level. 

Unless something is done, and that speedily, in the interests of public educa- 
tion, all of us will suffer. Certainly a student loan program allowing Federal 
grants is meritorious in its scope and fully warranted by the present status of 
publie education. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge its adoption. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HARoLp C. OSTERTAG 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the recent months I have 
corresponded with many of the leading educators in my Congressional District, 
39th of New York, to learn their views on the problems of our education system 
and on the proposals made in Congress for aiding education. This correspond- 
ence was conducted with presidents and deans of colleges and universities, chair- 
men of college departments, and superintendents of public school systems. These 
educators have set forth well-considered opinions on the subject and I am very 
gratified by the replies. I think the members of this committee would be aided, 
too, by the thinking of these gentlemen and I would like to convey to the com- 
mittee a summary of their opinions. 

These educators were opposed almost unanimously to the proposal for estab- 
lishment of a United States Science Academy by the Federal Government. It 
was contended that this would, be a very costly duplication of already existing 
facilities. Such funds would be more valuable if used to strengthen and expand 
science facilities at existing universities and colleges. In addition, such an 
academy would be staffed at the expense of existing institutions since a great 
need for more good instructors already is present. 

There was much agreement, too, on the value of an increased Federal scholar- 
ship program. But almost all of the educators emphasized that scholarships 
must be based on need as well as ability. They pointed out that a Federal schol- 
arship program would serve little purpose if it only reduced costs for those stu- 
dents who had other means of financing a higher education; the purpose must be 
to make a higher education available to those talented students who are unable 
to continue because of financial reasons. 

Provisions to improve testing of students to determine educational capabilities 
also were strongly supported. Apparently, the need for more students is not so 
great as the need for better students. 

But most college and university leaders declared that greater support for 
staffs and faculties was as necessary at this point as aid to students. It was 
stressed that if the quality of our science and mathematics instruction is to be 
maintained and improved, teaching staffs of these departments must be strength- 
ened. There should be added incentives to retain and attract instructors and 
there must be improved and expanded facilities—equipment and laboratories—in 
these fields. It was recommended that maximum attention be given to this facet 
of our educational problem. So important was this deemed, one suggestion was 
made that every scholarship award be matched by an equal grant to the college 
receiving the student. 

Another interesting proposal would have each recipient of a Federal scientific 
scholarship serve a minimum period of time, upon graduation, with a Federal 
laboratory or similar facility, somewhat comparable to the military Reserve 
officer training programs. 

Increased support for basic research was also urged by a majority of the 
educators. Basic research was pictured as vital to our continued progress. 

I trust the members of your committee will find these recommendations as 
valuable as I did. I was interested in presenting the views of these educational 
leaders to this committee with the belief that this will be helpful in formulat- 
ing a sound legislative program in this important field. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert C, Byrd, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this opportunity to express my views to 
your subcommittee, and I know of no more important subject that can be given 
careful study by the Congress than that of education. On one occasion Aristotle 
was asked how much educated men were superior to uneducated men. “‘As 
much,” said he, “as the living are to the dead.” Yet, some 150,000 young Ameri- 
cans this year, last year, and the year before did not go on to pursue a college 
education just because of financial difficulties. One hundred and fifty thousand 
students out of the top echelon of their classes in high school did not go on to 
study in college—just because of a lack of means to pay. Each time I think of 
the Russian sputniks I am prone to wonder how many of those students who 
did not go to college 10 years ago for the same reason would now be available 
to help our country, in a time of desperate shortage of scientists and engineers, 
to win the race for outer space. 

Two years ago I was in Africa, the Middle East, and in Asia, and each time I 
recall my visit to the Asian-African world, where America’s vital interests are 
increasingly concerned, I am appalled once again by the fact that only a hand- 
ful of Americans can talk the language of the peoples of those two great con- 
tinents, to say nothing of European languages. It is important to be able to 
converse in other languages if we are to hope to transmit and exchange the ideas 
of freemen with the peoples of captive countries. Yet, too few American stu- 
dents today are preparing, through language studies and scientific studies, to 
meet the challenges that will confront America in the immediate years ahead. 

It is no longer mere idle speculation that man may someday reach the moon. 
We have now crossed another threshold into the age of space flight. The first 
Russian satellite was an important technological breakthrough that provided a 
warning to us to provide enough scientists and technicians of sufficient quality to 
enable us to regain and hold world leadership in the technological race or else lose 
our liberties and freedoms forever. 

The backward peasant nation that was the Soviet Union 30 years ago has 
raised itself to a high level of technological accomplishment—even though it 
may have been at great cost in human suffering. Today, Soviet missiles and 
rockets face us, to say nothing of a vast fleet of missile-equipped submarines and 
huge standing armies. America is confronted with a shrewd and ruthless mortal 
enemy—Soviet Russia, a country under the leadership of atheistic men whose 
announced objective is the complete mastery of the world, men who are merciless, 
men who are ambitious, men who will stop at nothing to achieve their goal. 

Nikita Khrushchev has boastéd that the Soviets will be supreme in nuclear 
power, in consumer-goods production, in cultural activities, in agricultural pro- 
duction, in education. “We will bury you,” he has boldly and arrogantly stated 
to us. 

It is time we realize that the Communists are waging all-out war upon us 
and that we are locked in a gigantic and momentous struggle which will demand 
every resource of our intelligence and our spirit if we are to survive. We are 
in a2 one-game world series, and we cannot afford to lose any more innings. 
The Russian sputniks and our own satellites are signs in the sky that the race 
between the Communist world and the free world has entered a new, a deeper, 
a more profound dimension. And this race is to the swift; this battle is to the 
strong. To effectively compete in this contest, there must be a fundamental 
change in American attitude toward the intellectuals—the scholars in our 
midst. 

America needs more eggheads and fewer fatheads. It was Soviet eggheads 
who got the sputniks off the ground, and it will be American eggheads who get 
our Nation off the ground if we but give them the support they need. Frankly, 
I am on an egghead search. I am looking for more scientists and engineers, 
more mathematicians and technicians. 

Not all eggheads are geniuses. Not all eggheads are potential scientists and 
engineers. An egghead is simply a thinking, reflecting person who may well have 
a strong streak of creativity in him or her. The basie hallmarks are a concern 
primarily with ideas, a restless inquiring mind, a dedication to something higher 
and outside himself. Some are hard boiled and some are soft boiled, but we need 
them all, and it is time that the American people and our United States Govern- 
ment decided to make it possible for a far higher percentage of young potential 
scholars to move into positions of leadership. 
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We must have more teachers, and we must have better teachers. That means 
higher teachers’ salaries, so that a teacher can afford to work at only one job, so 
that he or she can aftord to take further training auring the summer months. An 
average salary of $4,420 is unthinkabily low. Only avout half of the chemistry 
and bivlogy teacher graduates in 1956 actually went into the teaching profession. 
Industry’s higher saiaries are appealing to the teachers, particulariy to science 
and mathematics teachers. 

Last fall at Chicago, at a conference of more than a thousand educators and 
laymen interested in education, the point was made repeatedly that high-school 
students are capabie of handling much more solid inteilectual fare than many 
are now receiving. The quality and the intensity of our higher education can 
be rather sharply increased by changes in the curriculums. ‘his is imperative 
when we think of the degree the Russian high-school graduate is being force 
fed with scientific education. 

The other aay I learned this from the United States Office of Education’s 
specialist in Soviet education: 

“The emphasis on science in Soviet schools contrasts sharply with the situa- 
tion in the United States. Whereas each of the more than 1 million Soviet stu- 
dents graduating from scondary schools last June had taken 5 years of chemis- 
try, 5 of biology, 10 of mathematics—including algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry—less than one-third of a total of approximately the same number of our 
American high-school graduates had taken aS much as a single year in 
chemistry.” 

That is only a fraction of the story. In the Soviet Union the schoolweek is 

6 days—not 5. The school hours are longer. Study at home is more exacting. 
‘xaminations are more severe. A Russian child learns biology in grade 4, 
foreign languages in grade 5, physics and algebra and geometry in grade 6. 
Grade 7 teaches chemistry. Astronomy and caleulus are taught in grade 10. 
This Russian data surely demonstrates that many American high-school stu- 
dents could take a considerably richer diet of education, with a strong seasoning 
of the physical sciences. 

What can the Federal Government do to help in this gigantic national effort 
which our people must make to provide the yeast of opportunity for the gifted 
young people among us? 

First of all, we need a really intensive scholarship program administered 
on the basis of merit and need. I have introduced a bill to provide 50,000 such 
scholarships for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, and during each of the 
5 succeeding fiscal years. Persons awarded scholarships under my bill shall 
be paid $1,000 during each academic year of the scholarship’s duration. 

Each State would be allotted the number of such scholarships which bears 
the same ratio to the total number of such scholarships being allotted as its 
population between the ages of 18 and 21, both inclusive, bears to the total 
population of all the States between such ages. Any State desiring to participate 
in the scholarship program may do so by establishing, through its State educa- 
tional agency, a State commission on scholarships and student loans, and by 
submitting to the United States Commissioner of Education a State plan which 
provides for the determination and selection, in accordance with my bill, of 
individuals entitled to and qualifying for such scholarships. The Federal 
yovernment would pay the administrative expenses of the State commissions. 

In the same bill, I have proposed a long-term low-interest loan program 
for college students, such loans to be made up to a maximum of $1,000 to any 
one student in any academic year beginning July 1, 1959, and for each of the 
succeeding 5 fiscal years. The bill would authorize the appropriation of $40 
million annually for this purpose over the 6 fiscal years embraced by the pro- 
gram. Loans would be made on the basis of need and scholastic ability and for 
the purpose of pursuing a course of study in engineering or leading to a degree 
with a major concentration in academic work in a science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign language. 

The bill provides that any college graduate who enters Government service 
in the scientific and engineering or related fields or who enters the teaching pro- 
fession upon graduation may write off his loan, 20 percent of the loan being for- 
given for each year he or she remains in the required profession. This is an 
incentive that will keep many young people from taking the jump out of teaching 
in those first years of typically low teaching salaries. 

My bill would also authorize appropriations for the acquisition of science 
teaching facilities for institutions of higher education to carry out the program. 
The appropriation of $75 million annually would be authorized for the purpose 
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of making payments to teachers for advanced study in summer sessions offered 
by institutions of higher education, and an appropriation of $25 million annually 
would be authorized for the purpose of making payments to teachers for ad- 
vanced study in extension courses. 

Moreover, 1,500 graduate fellowships would be awarded annually for periods 
of study not in excess of 3 academic years in the fields of mathematics, science, 
engineering, and modern foreign languages. 

Congressional citations would also be presented by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to high-school graduates for outstanding scholastic achievement. 

Federal control of education would be prohibited under my bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we must do our best to find our potential leaders in science and 
industry. We need technicians, we need diplomats, we need engineers and 
scientists, we need young people who can speak other languages, men and 
women who can probe the atom as well as the vast and outer reaches of the uni- 
verse. I shall do my best to provide our young people with the opportunity they 
deserve and which our Nation’s own vital self-interest demands—the opportunity 
to develop their talents and faculties through higher education. The discovery 
of a single genius can upset the military balance of power. The same discovery 
can contribute more to man’s prosperity than the discovery of some vast new body 
of iron ore. The discovery of a single scientific genius may mean the difference in 
freedom and slavery, peace and war. 

Mr. Chairman, if this free civilization of which the United States is the most 
formidable part should fail to survive the menace that now confronts it, the his- 
torians of the future will point to the tragedy of education in the United States 
as having been our Achilles’ heel. 

Sputnik has dramatized our sorry condition. I submit, then, that we must 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of freedom through education, freedom for 
our generation now and freedom for posterity. Freedom and survival for the 
United States and those who want to be free everywhere. I trust that the 
Congress will act to insure this freedom. 

Education in the United States has become the neglected stepchild of American 
progress. Not only education from the standpoint of financial support, but 
education from the standpoint of substantive content. Our system of education 
has been so developed that it has been possible to go through grammar school, 
through high school, and through college, and emerge in a state of utter educa- 
tional mediocrity. It is an educational system that has flaunted as an ideal, as 
if it were a religion, not the exceptional man, not talent, certainly not genius. 
It has flaunted the chap who knew how to make friends and influence people. 
It has not been what one knows that matters, or what one has achieved, or could 
achieve. There has been a consequent breakdown of discipline that has corroded 
the home and debased authority. The handwriting is on the wall. We must act 
now lest in the end we are weighed in the balances and, like Belshazzar, found 
wanting. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment you and others of your subcommittee. 
In conducting hearings on this important subject you are paving the way for 
legislation which cannot be excelled in its importance to our country’s welfare 
and security. I want to commend you upon the forthright and courageous posi- 
tion you have always taken in this matter, and I am supremely confident that 
your continuing interest in so vital a subject will direct you and your subcom- 
mittee and the full committee to reach an ultimate solution to the grave problems 
which confront us in the field of education. The very survival, not only of our 
free educational system but also of our liberties and freedoms as Americans is 
in the balance. I urge you to continue in your quest for the facts which will 
enable you to report legislation eventually to the Congress for action whereby 
the means may be provided to promising students throughout the land to enable 
them to go on to higher education and to prepare them for the type of leadership 
so greatly needed if ours is to continue to be the land of the free. I trust that 
your subcommittee will look favorably upon the provisions included in my own 
bill, H. R. 11776, but, in any event, it is my greatest desire that legislation be 
devised which will meet the needs and accomplish the objectives I have sought to 
achieve. You are in the position to know what legislation is best. I am grateful 
for the opportunity to submit my views. Action is the order of the day. 
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(Information prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, at the request of Congressman Car] Elliott :) 


The percentage of degrees earned in 25 fields of study to total number of degrees 
earned, 1955-56 (bachelor’s and 1st professional degrees) 
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1U. 8S. Office of Education. Earned degrees conferred by higher educational institutions, 1955-56. Pp. 
6-10. 





STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. CADWALLADER, A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL AMER- 
ICANISM COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, ON H. R. 10381, H. R. 10278, 
AND H. R. 10908, Apriz 3, 1958 


Messrs. Chairmen and members of the subcommittees, my name is Richard C. 
Cadwallader. I reside at Baton Rouge, La., and I am a member of the national 
Americanism commission of the American Legion. 

At the outset, I wish to thank you for permitting me to submit this statement 
in connection with your hearings on the three bills above mentioned. With your 
permission I would like to present the views of the American Legion in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation, which is now under study by your respective 
subcommittees. 

On the basis of its record of performance in the field of education, I respect- 
fully submit that the American Legion is entitled to speak on this matter and 
that its views are worthy of consideration. 


CONVENTION ACTION 


At the 1957 national convention of the American Legion the question of the 
role of the Federal Government in general public education was reconsidered and 
the 3,118 accredited delegates to the convention, representing every State in the 
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Union and our Territories and possessions, unanimously adopted Resolution No. 
470, containing the following restatement of principles with respect to the rela- 
tionship of the National Government to public education: 

“Whereas Dwight D. Eisenhower declared in 1949, “I would flatly oppose any 
grant by the Federal Government to all States in the Union for educational pur- 
poses. Such a policy would create an ambition—almost a requirement—to spend 
money freely under the impulse of competition with other localities in the 
country. It would completely destroy and defeat the watchful economy that 
comes about through local supervision over local expenditures of local revenues’ 
(quoted by Ross Roy in Vital Speeches) ; and 

“Whereas Federal aid to education could result in loss of local control and 
the imposition of propagandized national education such as was experienced 
in Nazi Germany and now exists in Soviet Russia ; and 

“Whereas it is fallacious to believe that Federal aid is a free grant, in that such 
aid must first be obtained from local taxpayers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, reiterate its opposition to the philoso- 
phy and plans for Federal aid to education and school construction; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the following restatement of principles with respect to Federal 
aid to or intervention in general education is hereby adopted : 

“1. That the State and local government ought to, can, and should assume 
and take care of primary and secondary school needs. 

“2. That under the constitution of the United States, the full responsibility 
and authority (including financing) over the education of our children is re- 
served to the several States, respectively, and to the people in local communities. 

“3. That the States and local communities have the capacity to meet the 
financial requirements for education and school construction. 

“4, That the National Government should avoid interference, control or direc- 
tion in educational processes of programs of the respective States, either directly 
or indirectly or by grants-in-aid, school construction appropriation, curriculum 
or program control, or by action of any agency, branch, or department of the 
United States Government; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, does hereby direct and mandate its 
national commander and national legislative director to present the position of 
the American Legion to the Congress of the United States as above set forth and 
to vigorously oppose all legislation seeking the destruction of State control or 
making appropriations of Federal funds for the needs of general public educa- 
tion, or school construction or financing; or which, in any way, violates these 
principles: Provided, That this shall not affect existing legislation providing for 
surplus agricultural commodity donation to the public schools or existing legis- 
lation providing for financial assistance to critical defense areas, or such existing 
programs as Smith-Hughes, George-Barden Act, land-grant college support and 
similar already existing long-established Federal educational support programs 
of a specialized nature.” 

By virtue of the above-quoted resolution, the national commander and offi- 
cials of the American Legion were unequivocally mandated and directed to 
present the position of the American Legion to the Congress of the United 
States and to vigorously oppose any and all legislation before the Congress 
that seeks to impair, erode, or destroy independent and complete State control 
over public education or which makes appropriations, loans, grants-in-aid, gifts 
or use of Federal funds or financing, either direct or indirect, for general public 
education or which in any way violates the principles enunciated above. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The American Legion believes that the real strength of our country lies in 
decentralization of the power of government between the Federal, State, and 
local governments. We have an abiding faith in private initiative and local 
enterprise and the necessity for allowing each community to experiment and 
decide its own policies and programs on all matters which can best be handled 
by them, 

“The American Legion is dedicated to safeguarding the freedom of the individ- 
ual and strengthening the ability and self-reliance of States and local commu- 
nities. It subscribes to the fundamental proposition laid down by the drafters 
of the Constitution of the United States that there must be dual sovereignty as 
between the National and State Governments and that the National Government 
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must never trespass on the power and functions and activity reserved to the 
several States and to the people by our Constitution. 


POSITION ON CONTROL OVER EDUCATION 


The American Legion has long advocated the proposition that under our con- 
stitutional system of government in the United States, each State is and should 
be vested with complete, sole, and final power, authority, direction, and control 
over every facet of public education within its borders including, but not limited 
to, provision of funds; employment and dismissal of teachers, bus drivers and 
school personnel; establisument of Curricuiums; selection of textbooks and in- 
structional materials and equipment; control of arrangements for construction, 
maintenance and operation of public schools, colleges and universities; creation 
and administration of scholarships, training and certification of teachers; ad- 
mission, examination, discipiine anu assignment of students ; provision and financ- 
ing of buildings, grounds, classrooms, laboratories, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and all other facilities and equipment ; creation and regulation of school districts 
and boundaries; consolidation of schools; transportation; school libraries; 
school-lunch programs ; retirement and tenure of teachers; statistical and census 
reports and all other records and studies; character of courses ; the creation and 
regulation of school boards and governing bodies ; the fiscal and accounting prac- 
tices ; and all other phases and activities having to do with public elementary and 
secondary and higher education. 

The American Legion i:ikewise believes in the largest possible measure of 
home rule in public education and is of the opinion that the States should 
delegate to local communities the greatest autonomy that is feasible. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The American Legion has always strongly adhered to the philosophy of broad, 
publicly supported popular education for all of our citizens, 

While recognizing the right, wisdom, and necessity for the existence of private 
and religious schools supported through the generosity of patrons and exercising 
selectivity of students, the American Legion vigorously subscribed to the ab- 
solute necessity of each State maintaining a universal, mandatory, tax-supported 
system of primary, secondary, and higher education so as to insure that every 
American child regardless of family financial condition or other circumstances 
has the opportunity for an adequate education. It believes that anything less 
would be foolhardy and destructive to the perpetuation of our way of life. 

The American Legion is of the fixed opinion that popular self-government, 
based upon a federation of States, with limited sovereignty in the National 
Government, as created by the solemn covenant set forth in the Constitution 
of the United States, cannot long continue to exist unless there is the bulwark 
of a permanent system of locally controlled and financed free public education. 

The American Legion cannot subscribe to the European system of a small 
preferential system of elite education only for the classes. Rather we put our 
faith in widespread public education for the masses. 

We do not mean to suggest that every student can derive the same benefit 
from education or that every student shouid go to college. Nor, do we mean 
to convey the idea that the able or exceptional student should be held back 
to a group pattern. 

But, we do stand on the premise that this Nation cannot long survive as a 
free nation without an enlightened and trained citizenry which only a universal 
system of free public education can produce and guarantee. 

Not only does proper national defense require educated personnel but the 
daily operation of our local, State, and Federal Governments, our transporta- 
tion, our industries, our farms and our professions, our business and commerce, 
and, in fact, every phase of our complex civilization demands that we have 
competent citizens, who are qualified, willing, and able to make proper decisions 
and discharge their responsibilities. 

An impartial look at the record will demonstrate beyond question that by 
and large the respective State governments and the local school districts have 
compiled a remarkable record in providing the necessary educational oppor- 
tnnities and facilities to the people of this country during the last 50 years. 
Without a doubt, we have in the United States today the finest educational 
system that the world has ever known. It is true that it is not perfect. But, 
we have no educational problems which are not susceptible to solution by the 
respective States and local school districts without Federal intervention. 
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The American Legion wholeheartedly subscribes to the proposition that every 
educational facility should be provided for the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of our boys and girls and young men and women. 
It believes that curriculum should be strengthened; that teacher training and 
compensation should be improved ; that testing and guidance programs should be 
extended and undergirded ; that physical facilities for instruction should be ex- 
panded and bettered; that maximum intellectual opportunities should be pro- 
vided for all students commensurate with capacity to absorb and apply irrespec- 
tive of financial resources of the student or his family; that the citizens of this 
country should be prominent in scientific and technical fields; that our people 
should recognize and esteem those persons who have developed their intellectual 
abilities to the fullest extent; that teachers should enrich their knowledge and 
capacity in the fields in which they teach and that scholarship aid to deserving 
students should be expanded. 

However, our study and analysis of conditions in our schools and institutions 
of higher learning indicates no sudden “space-age emergency” which justifies 
or requires the Central Government to take command of the educational system 
of the United States. 

There is no evidence to prove that the State or local boards of education or in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the United States want or need a federally domi- 
nated program to achieve the objectives set forth above. 

Quite to the contrary, an objective evaluation indicates that the States and 
their school districts, and the private educational institutions, are doing an out- 
standing job and are hard at work on projects of improvement, correction, and 
reevaluation that give every indication of meeting and solving current problems 
where they exist. 

We cannot support legislation which would force all education in this country 
into a rigid pattern of conformance or which would destroy the freedom of the 
individual or of each educational institution or school system to chart their own 
course according to their desires and goals. 


SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON H. R. 10881, H. BR. 10278 AND H. BR. 10908 


We recognize that a sincere desire to assist in providing educational oppor- 
tunities has motivated all three of these bills. 

However, we respectfully submit that these bills all ignore the basis concept 
that in the United States education is either a State or local responsibility or is 
handled by private or religious institutions free of meddling, financial assistance, 
control or supervision by the Federal Government. 

These bills, if enacted into law, would cost the American taxpayers almost $2 
billion over a 5-year period. 

While this is a tremendous amount of money, the amount that would be re- 
ceived by any State, school district, college or university or private or religious 
institution would be a drop in the bucket compared to the total amounts which 
they are now raising and expending. 

An analysis of this proposed legislation reveals that it is primarily a teachers’ 
pay bill since almost two-thirds of the money would be ladled out to the States 
for this purpose. 

Nor is there any persuasive proof that the States, local school districts or 
private and religious schools need or want a federally dominated program of 
testing and guidance, scholarships, science education, standardized science curri- 
cula, methods or laboratory equipment, or Federal scholarship insurance. 

At this time there is no overall shortage in the availability of engineers or 
scientists. It is apparent that if our supply of skilled and trained manpower is 
fully utilized it is adequate for our industrial, educational, and military require- 
ments. It is certainly not proper to use the guise of “national defense” in an 
attempt to justify the encroachment of the Federal Government into these new 
fields of activity. 

The enrollments in colleges and universities in this country have risen from 
237,000 in 1900 to 3,450,000 in 1958, an increase of 1,352 percent. 

At present about 40 percent of the young men and women in the college age 
bracket (18-21) are attending institutions of higher learning. 

Compare this with the fact that in the U. 8. 8S. R. only about 10 percent, and 
in western and central Europe approximately 5 percent, of this age group are 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning. 

Time is too short to go into a long recital of statistics and statements by 
distinguished leaders of all walks of American life to show that our educational 
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system is doing a good job and is successfully meeting the needs of industry 
and the Armed Forces for skilled and scientific manpower. 

Suffice it to say that the record shows that our schools on the whole are 
providing for the intellectual requirements of our population. 

The vitality and effectiveness of all education is founded upon its freedom, 
which means that it is dependent upon our country’s freedom, and most of all 
upon real independence for the individual. 

Without freedom, education cannot attack intelligence, it cannot stimulate 
scholarship, it cannot stimulate research, originality, and creativeness, and most 
of all these educational institutions will be unable to develop freemen, dedicated 
to the pursuit of truth and learning and committed to justice, freedom, and 
democracy as a way of life. 

The very soul of education is freedom and it is this freedom that must be pro- 
tected. If education becomes dependent upon or subject to control by a centralized 
Federal bureaucracy this independence will be gone. 

The independence and integrity of our entire educational system in this country, 
both public and private, is seriously threatened by these bills. Their passage 
would only result in mediocrity, stagnation, compelled uniformity, and the 
repression of intellectual distinction. 


CONCLUSION 


Any objective analysis of the educational system in the United States will in- 
evitably lead to the conclusion that the pending proposals for Federal usurpation 
of the prerogatives of States, colleges, universities, private and religious schools, 
and local school districts is unnecessary, unreasonable, unsound, and dangerous 
to the preservation of vitality and initiative. Inevitably such schemes for Fed- 
eral aid will infringe upon the American precept that responsibility for control 
of education rests with the States and local communities, and the groups that 
control and operate our private and religious schools. They would not be 
stimulated to increase their efforts. The ultimate net result of such a program 
would be to transfer a portion of the total educational costs to the Federal 
budget, and restrict local freedom of decision and action. 

If this pending proposal for Federal financing should pass, it would represent 
a tragic attack on the sovereignty of the States free enterprise in education, 
the welfare of our people, our freedom as a Nation, and our economic stability. 
Above all, it would represent a surrender to the basic collectivistic philosophy of 
communism. Surely that sacred dignity and worth of the individual cannot 
be served or enhanced by depriving him of the opportunity to join with his 
neighbors in the local community or on boards of private and religious schools 
to regulate, plan, and finally determine and control the kind of schools which 
his children will attend. 

The American Legion most respectfully urges that the 85th Congress reject 
any and all proposals which would vest any power in the United States Govern- 
ment over, or appropriate any Federal funds to general publie education in the 
elementary or secondary schools of our country, or to colleges and universities, 
or to private and religious schools. 


STATEMENT OF THE ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS OF AMERICA 


The Engineers and Scientists of America is a labor organization representing 
more than 30,000 professional engineers and scientists throughout the country. 
The undersigned, a physicist, is its president. 

Our membership is comprised entirely of engineers and scientists who are 
professional within the definition set forth in section 2 (12) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It is because of this fact and because we are intimately concerned with 
the problems of these professionals that we are interested in H. R. 10381 and 
H. R. 10278. Either one of these bills, if enacted into law, would, among other 
things, provide a certain number of scholarships at the undergraduate level. 
One of the primary purposes of such scholarships seems to be the production of 
a larger number of engineers and scientists. The Engineers and Scientists of 
America doubts very seriously that more scientists and engineers with bache- 
lors’ degrees are required than are now being produced each year without the 
aid of coercion or artificial inducements. 
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In a letter to the Members of Congress dated January 15, 1958, the under- 
signed stated: 

“* * * During recent months thousands of engineers and scientists who were 
engaged in engineering, development, and research work in the aircraft and allied 
industries have been laid off. True, the majority of these people were able to 
find other positions in their chosen profession, but in many instances only at 
the cost of uprooting themselves and their families and relocating in other parts 
of the country. In a number of instances, they were required to take positions 
at salaries considerably below those which they were earning before they were 
laid off. In other instances, they found it necessary to accept positions which 
were both less interesting and less challenging than those from which they 
were discharged * * *.” 

This situation has not changed materially. It may be proper to attribute this, 
in part, to the economic downturn which our economy has been experiencing for 
the past several months. But, in reality, the economic downturn is not of such 
extent or magnitude that it seriously effects the employment of engineers engaged 
in research and development. We believe that the retrenchment in engineering 
employment resulted from a realization on the part of employers of engineers 
that there is not an engineering shortage such as had been promoted by certain 
groups over a period of some 4 or 5 years. The belief that there might be a 
shortage or that a shortage may be imminent caused many employers to stock- 
pile engineers and scientists so that they might have them on hand when the day 
of the “promised” shortage arrives. The realization that a shortage was not 
imminent caused most employers of engineers to reduce their employment of 
engineers to more reasonable proportions: i. e., to proportions more nearly in 
keeping with their need for engineering talent. 

In the fall of 1957, there were 297,077 students enrolled in the engineering 
colleges and universities throughout the country, as compared to 193,333 in the 
fall of 1953. In other words, the engineering school enrollment went up more 
than 100,000 in a 4-year period. In the spring of 1957, there were 31,211 bachelor’s 
degrees conferred in engineering, as compared to 26,306 in 1956 and 22,589 in 
1955. In other words, in the last 3 years the number of first degree engineering 
graduates has increased at approximately 4,000 per year. The number of mas- 
ter’s degrees awarded in engineering in 1957 was approximately 500 greater than 
the number of such degrees awarded in 1956. The number of doctor’s degrees in 
engineering awarded in 1957 declined very slightly from the number of such 
degrees awarded in 1956. It seems to us that if there should be any national 
concern with respect to engineers and scientists, such concern should not be 
related nearly as much to quantity as to quality. We do not believe that a 
sufficient number of those engineers and scientists who graduate with a bachelor’s 
degree continue their studies at the graduate level, particularly to the level of 
doctor of philosophy. The number of doctor of philosophy degrees awarded 
has been very nearly constant since 1950, not varying by more than 30 people 
from the largest number of the smallest number during that period. Yet, it is 
amazingly true that the engineer who continues his education to the level of 
master’s degree has increased his technical competence somewhere between one- 
third and one-half of what it was at the bachelor’s degree level. The increase 
in competence is even more startling if the technical training is continued to the 
doctor of philosophy degree level. This comes about by virtue of the fact that 
the student’s informational absorption rate is higher when he reaches graduate 
school and because virtually all of his time at the graduate level is spent pur- 
suing technical studies. We are convinced that the quality of future engineers 
and scientists can be improved by concentrating more on aid for graduate 
students, particularly such programs as graduate fellowships and providing 
sufficient funds so that married graduate students can reasonably support their 
families. Some means must also be found whereby the more able students can 
be encouraged to extend their educational attainments beyond the bachelor’s 
degree level. 

We hear much about gifted youngsters not being able to afford a college edu- 
cation. We suspect, however, that many of these youngsters do not want to 
attend college, even though some of them presumably would have the capacity 
and the aptitude to successfully complete an education in science or engineering. 
We are suspicious of the accuracy of the “not able to afford” doctrine for sev- 
eral reasons. 

(1) We suspect that a significant proportion of those students who have the 
ability but do not pursue their education beyond the high-school level actually 
do not wish to do so. Many of them may prefer to spend their money and time 
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on other things. They may want to establish a family or they may just want to 
start earning money now rather than 4 or more years hence. 

(2) There are at the present time approximately 237,000 scholarships available 
in this country. While it is true that approximately 10,000 of these scholarships 
are so restricted with quaint and peculiar conditions that they are in reality not 
available, there are still more than 225,000 scholarships which are quite readily 
available. Many of these scholarships are available to students in science and 
engineering. Many would be available to gifted people who do not want to go 
to college. The fact is that some of these scholarships go unused each year. In 
other instances, a single student may have several scholarships. Going to col- 
lege could become a money-making proposition in such a case. 

(3) Most of the larger schools, and a great many of the smaller ones, provide 
various financial aids for their students, the most notable among these being the 
student loan funds whereby the student can borrow money at a low rate of inter- 
est to be repaid when he graduates. A great many of these student loan funds 
are not being used, or are being used to a much lesser extent than they could 
and should be. 

We have already pointed out that we are much more concerned with quality 
than with quantity and that we believe more attention should be paid to encour- 
aging and helping deserving students to continue their education at the grad- 
uate level. We should point out now that we are equally concerned about the 
education at the primary and secondary levels. In our view, one of the most 
serious educational problems at the present time and for the foreseeable future 
is the critical shortage of top-flight primary and secondary school teachers—a 
condition which results in students being ill prepared when they come to the 
colleges and, perhaps more important, a poor teacher is ill equipped to motivate 
and to inspire a student who might, with such inspiration, be a potential brilliant 
scholar. According to recent information, 60 percent of the freshmen who en- 
rolled in engineering schools in 1955 were required to take noncredit preparatory 
mathematics before they could enroll in regular college courses. To make up for 
such deficiencies, which result from inferior high-school instruction, usually takes 
an additional semester in college. The cost of this extra semester in college, 
based on the nearly 80,000 engineering freshmen in the fall of 1957, comes to 
approximately $30 million. To correct the defects in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, which are primarily the consequence of poorly trained and un- 
inspired teachers in these schools, which in turn results from the inadequate 
salaries which are paid to these teachers, we suggest the following: 

(1) Revise the Internal Revenue Code so as to permit a teacher to deduct 
from his or her gross income certain amounts paid to further their training or 
education ; 

(2) Provide funds or means whereby teachers’ salaries can be increased ; 

(3) Support the National Science Foundation in its effort to establish fel- 
lowships for high-school teachers of science and mathematics so that they might 
continue their education. 

To insure that the maximum number of able youngsters go on to college, we 
recommend that Congress: 

(1) Provide tax legislation which would permit deductions for families sup- 
porting students in college; and 

(2) Support programs for the dissemination of information to the public about 
Federal and/or private scholarships, fellowships, and loan funds which are avail- 
able to students. 

To insure a higher order of quality among future engineers and scientists, we 
suggest the following program : 

(1) Provide adequate funds for more graduate fellowship programs, possibly 
through the National Science Foundation ; 

(2) Provide funds to enable graduate students who have family responsibilities 
to reasonably discharge such responsibilities while they pursue their education ; 

(3) Provide grants to engineering schools and colleges to enable them to at- 
tract and hold superior teachers at both the undergraduate and graduate levels; 

(4) Encourage the placement of challenging research projects with engineering 
and scientific schools so as to enable these institutions to better and more fully 
round out the training of their students, and help the students learn to cope 
with difficult research projects under expert supervision. 

(5) Assist in programs which are designed to improve and expand existing 
physical facilities to the extent where these will allow the college or university 
to offer a broad and well-rounded scientific and/or engineering education cur- 
riculum. 
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We think that in addition to the foregoing it is important to focus attention 
on the issue of efficient utilization of engineering and scientific personnel. In the 
past, and to a high degree at the present time, scientists and particularly en- 
gineers, were used and are being used to perform some tasks which are routine 
and repetitive. The employment of technicians and scientific or engineering as- 
sistants to work with engineers and scientists relieves such engineers and 
scientists of routine chores and allows them to perform near the highest level 
of their competence a much larger proportion of the time. 

A number of technical institutes have been set up around the country. These 
institutes train youngsters to qualify as skilled technicians with an understand- 
ing of the basics of physical science and mathematics in about 2 years’ time. 
Because the employment of technicians trained in technical institutes greatly 
improves the productivity of engineering and scientific manpower, we recommend 
that the Federal Government : 

(1) Assist and encourage the expansion of the technical institute program ; 

(2) Encourage regular scientific and engineering schools to establish a tech- 
nician education curriculum on their campus so that youngsters who do not 
desire to spend 4 years in college or do not have the aptitude to complete a 
course which includes rigorous mathematical concepts and abstract theories can 
acquire some college level training which will permit them to contribute to our 
overall engineering and scientific progress. 

(3) Encourage the employment of technician trained personnel to relieve the 
engineer and scientist of routine tasks to the greatest permissible extent. 

The above is respectfully submitted for: 

THE ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
oF AMERICA, 
By JosEPpH AMANN, President. 


STUDENTS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1958. 
Hon, Cari ELLiort, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Labor and Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ex.iorr: Students for Democratic Action appreciate this 
opportunity to make known to your subcommittee our views on those proposals 
on the subject of Federal aid to education now pending before the Congress. 
We regret, of course, that time did not permit our appearance in person before 
your subcommittee. 

First, we would like to take this opportunity to commend your patience and 
eare in fully exploring the vast and complicated area under study. 

Nevertheless, we feel real concern that such exhaustive study has resulted in 
very little by way of legislation designed to remedy the tremendous need which 
you have rightly found to exist. We are especially concerned that the so-called 
Hill-Elliott legislation, which we long eagerly anticipated, is so grossly weighted 
in the areas of science and technology; a solution which we feel would greatly 
distort a balanced program of education for those qualified American youths who 
lack only the finances to receive a higher education and thereby benefit American 
society as a whole. 

As I am sure has already been well pointed out to your committee, the legisla- 
tion offered by the administration is woefully lacking in scope to offer any real 
solution to the problems with which we all are concerned. We particularly re- 
gret that the administration completely neglected the vital areas of Federal aid 
to school construction and augmentation of teachers’ salaries. 

We would commend for further study by your subcommittee S. 3311 offered in 
the Senate by Senator Murray and in the House by Representative Metcalf. 
Only a program of such scope, we feel, would adequately cover the two areas 
last mentioned above. 

We are enclosing a copy of a study made by our organization which, like the 
able study made by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, points out the real dimensions of the current waste of talented youth 
who are unable for financial reasons to further their education. Based on this 
study, we call upon the Congress to enact legislation which would include at 
least the following features: 
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1. A national scholarship program large enough to drain off a substantial 
part of the currently wasted pool of brainpower; 100,000 awards a year would 
be a realistic minimum. ; 

2. The awards must be based on a combination of ability plus need. Those 
who rate highly on the ability test, but who cannot establish need would be 
given honorary scholarships without stipends. Publicity would be given to the 
favorable scores thus encouraging service clubs, corporations, and other sources 
of private capital to pick up the bill for later years. 

3. The stipend should be realistically scaled to the current costs of a college 
education, probably averaging about $1,000 a year. A matching grant of a flat 
$1,000 would be given the institution accepting a scholarship recipient in recog- 
nition of the fact that a college’s fees often represent only part of the cost of a 
student’s education. This would enable an institution to raise faculty salaries 
or increase physical plant. 

4. No effort would be made to determine which accredited institution the 
scholarship recipient attends nor would the curriculums he pursues be in any way 
restricted. This is in recognition of the need of the many diverse skills and 
professions needed in a free society. 

5. There should be an extension of this program in some cases through 3 years 
of graduate study. 

6. Any program of loans or tax amnesty to parents of college students must 
be considered an addition to, rather than a substitute for, the above outlined 
program. Many of the bills now before Congress would provide for one or 
another of these and SDA would not oppose them on their merits. Yet we 
feel that any program, lacking the features of a comprehensive program of 
national scholarships would inadequately solve the problem. 

We again thank the committee for this opportunity to include this letter and 
the enclosed study as part of its record. We hope it is not too late for our argu- 
ments to have some influence on the legislation which is forthcoming. 

Tam, 

Respectfully yours, 
GORDON GRAHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE CASE FOR FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


“Educated manpower” is recognized as crucial in the future development of 
the Nation both domestically and as a world power. Yet half of the country’s 
top talent is discarded each year because financial barriers to higher education 
are permitted to exist. For every student who attends college, there is at least 
one other young man or woman—equally capable, equally talented, just as eager 
and ambitious—whose formal education is limited because of lack of funds. 

“Our ideals and the increasing complexity of our civilization require that 
each individual develop his or her talents to the fullest. This country will 
never tolerate the nurturing of an educational elite.” So reads the interim 
report of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond High School, published 
in November 1956. The Committee set forth these criteria as essential to the 
well-being of America and American education: “(1) The conservation and 
development of human talent is the proper concern of every citizen and of the 
Nation. (2) Every individual, regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, shall have the opportunity to develop his or her best self, to continue 
appropriate education up to his or her personal point of optimum development.” 


NEED FOR BRAINPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


“We are not developing the Nation’s greatest asset, the brains of our citizens. 
A large number of the people of this country are working at levels below their 
true potentialities, \.hich is a waste of manpower. It is imperative that we 
have the highest possible correlation between talent and national welfare wheth- 
er in preparation for defense or for the purposes of peace.” * 

Studies made by the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing and the National Manpower Council stress the importance for our national 
security of utilizing our resources of human skill to the fullest. 





1. S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Economic Report: January 1955 Economic 
Revort of the President. Hearings before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
84th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 304 (79th Cong.). Washington, 
TU. S. Government Printing Office. 1955. 1,267 p. 
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“In the final analysis there is no substitute for the qualitative development of 
our best brains. Our foreign and military policy has no better ally than the 
educational system. In any assessment of American power, higher education has 
the same stature as our system of food production, our industrial organization, 
or our system of defense.” 

“Since the whole population profits from the work of its ablest members, it 
would appear to be good business for the Nation to use its brains well, just as 
it is good business to use well its forest, its waterpower, and its minerals. It is 
more than good business; it is a great concern.” * 

In reply to those who fear that substantial increases in the number of college 
graduates may increase the supply of professional people way above the demand, 
the National Manpower Council has this to say: 

“An expanding national income will result in a greater capacity to consume 
the services of professional personnel. A dynamic economy, high levels of em- 
ployment, rising living standards, and the aspiration for improved health, educa- 
tion and social security all point to the need for larger numbers of scientifically 
and professionally trained workers. In spite of the uncertainties which must 
qualify any judgment on the future, a long-run view clearly points to a continuing 
high level of demand for scientific and professional manpower.‘ ” 


Number of families by family income, for the United States, 1955 * 


Family income: Number of families 
Bute sh 2 Lesa kt aibeeea Jis aks Be ee ees 42, 800, 000 
entire C0 000 iii he idan a nih ces Ski ES 3, 300, 000 
SE ROG tw Ob OOOe as ute ci lee aie i sees 4, 200, 000 
SRBNG +e GOOG... on Bes ows ected cea ei dindaknes 4, 700, 000 
CHGGD . 00 GRO co teks ee dei i al dacelaetedicedi 6, 300, 000 
ORION tir BORGO ati neds eb ch lithe Ridin taclimitaliiiens 6, 600, 000 
$5,000 to $5,999______ iituetitasienaded Sa. snsbe tae ache 5, 400, 000 
SOO0D-be Ob 00Gs.. cscs ei die. wedssne decade ees 4, 100, 000 
OU 0D Co GRO ak. eo i et ch tet Ate eee 5, 500, 000 
BO.GOS 0 ABO iiink ook eed cid ok ek LE eee 2, 100, 000 
PAB 0G ad: WNC. oi hk sida ealdicud tcictlakes 600, 000 


+ Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports 
Consumer Income, series P—60, No. 22 


Federal census returns indicate that approximately three-fifths of the Nation’s 
43 million families received incomes of less than $5,000 in 1955; one-fifth had 
incomes of less than $2,000. It is evident, therefore, that a considerable percent- 
age of young men and women, even if equipped intellectually to benefit from 
higher education, cannot take advantage of the opportunity because of insufficient 
funds either of their own or on the part of their families. 

The costs of education include tuition, housing, books, fees, transportation, and 
other incidentals, and all of these costs have risen in recent years. , Rising operat- 
ing costs have forced many of the Nation’s colleges and universities to increase 
their tuition 50 to 100 percent in the last 10 years, according to the New York 
Times of January 20, 1957. State-supported institutions, once thought to be the 
solution to the problem of financing college education for lower-income families, 
today depend more on tuition to meet their budget than they have in the past. 
The cost of going to a State-supported school has risen 30 percent from 1939 to 
1947, and more since then.® Few students attend college at home. The result 
is added cost in transportation and living expenses. 


SUPERIOR TALENT IS WASTED 


“It must always be remembered that at least as many young people who have 
the same or greater intellectual ability than those now in college do not enroll 


2. W. Kiewet, Education for Survival, the ACLS Newsletter, summer 1953. 
3 Dael Wolfie, editor, Report of the Commission on Human Resources and Advance Train- 
ing, 1954. p. 1 


* National Manpower Council, A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower, 1952, 
32 


&§ Report of President’s Commission on Higher Education, vol. 1, p. 20, 1947, Government 
Printing Office. 
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because of low family income. This is the single most outstanding factor in 
the whole situation.” ‘ 

“Out of every thousand children finishing the fifth grade together, 900 have 
the ability to go through high school; yet only 403 do so. Out of that same 
thousand finishing the fifth grade, 320 have the ability to go through college; 
only 70 do so. Thus, every year the Nation is failing to train 55 percent of 
those who ought to finish high school and 76 percent of those who could profit 
from college.” * 

The top people in the highest income bracket have a 4 to 1 advantage over the 
top people in the lowest economic group in getting to college.* One-half of the top 
25 percent (in ability) of the high school graduates does not continue on to 
college, is the finding of one study.’ Another study finds that the top 2 percent 
of the 18-year-old high school graduates, 60 percent enter college and 70 percent 
of those graduate; of the top 10 percent, 44 percent enter and 63 percent of those 
graduate; of the top 25 percent, 40 percent enter and 54 percent graduate.” 

Out of 476,000 who score over 115 on the army Classification test, only 184,000 
enter college and only 103,000 graduate.“ A general overall carefully developed 
program of scholarships would increase the number of those in the top 25 percent 
who go to college from less than one-half to at last three-quarters, according to 
one evaluation.” 

Thus, study after study, made throughout all parts of the country, consistently 
shows that whether you consider the superior top half, or the top third, or the 
top 2 percent, no matter how you slice it, approximately half of the graduates 
will go on to college and half will not, primarily because they cannot afford it. 

Although many students have achieved their degrees by working their way 
through, it is a long hard struggle, and in certain areas of the country impossible. 
There are frequently more applicants than jobs. Many colleges are located in 
rural communities where work opportunities are limited. Working more than 
15 hours a week interferes with a well-rounded educational program, and even 
that amount may be detrimental to the student’s health. “In many cases it 
means for the student long hours of labor taken from his studies and his sleep, 
in an effort to keep body and soul together while his mind grows. It is true that 
many conquer these formidable obstacles. It is also true that the price is often 
health and happiness.” * 

Loans have failed to provide a solution. Where there are loans, the interest 
is often low, but the student hesitates to mortgage his future. The student is 
often required to pay off the loans soon after graduation. This may keep the 
student from pursuing graduate studies. Also, many students marry upon grad- 
nating college and do not want to start off married life with a debt. 


PRESENT SOURCES OF SCE OLARSHIPS 


The present sources of scholarships are the schools themselves, private and 
corporate philanthropy, and State aid. These three sources combined do not 
meet current needs. 

Scholarships granted by private institutions are inadequate primarily because 
there are too few, and the stipend granted is too small to meet the financial 
needs of superior students from lower income families. Scholarships listed in 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 16 of 1951, entitled, “Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher Education,” average 
well under $200 in value and the number whose value was over $1,000 is very 
small. Almost none of the scholarships meet the total financial needs of the 
superior candidate with little or no money from home. Some scholarships are 
as low as $5 to $10 per year and many are for only $100 per year or less.“ 


* Tbhid., p. 30. 

7 Earl 7 McGrath, On the Outside—-Looking In, Proceedings of the Association of Land- 
Grant Celeres and Universities. Sixty-third Annual Convention, Kansas City. Mo., 
October 25-27, 1949, p. 313. 

®Eimer D. West, Background for a National Scholarship Policy, American Council on 
Education, 1956, p. 82. 

* Tbid., p. 18. 

John Millett, staff renort of Commission on Financing Higer Education in the United 
States. Columbia University Press, 1952. 

14 West, op. cit., p. 103. 

12 Thid., p. 124. no 

138 McGrath, op. cit., p. 314. 

“Francis J. Brown, ed., Approaching Esuality of Opportunity in Higher Education; 
report of a national conference sponsored by the Committee on Eauality of Opnortunity in 
Higher Education of the American Council on Education, St. Louis, Mo., November 15, 16, 
1954. Washington, American Council on Education, 1955, p. 132. 
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Colleges simply cannot afford the kind of scholarship program necessary. 
Cc Jolleges able to award scholarships equal to full cost of room, board and tuition 
are in a minority.“ One-half the scholarship funds of the country are concen- 
trated in 50 colleges and universities. All 50 report the need for more scholar- 
ship funds.” Colleges spent $36 million in 1950 on student aid. Income spe- 
cifically received for student aid was $16 million.” 

Numerous restrictions of various kinds are frequently attached to private 
scholarships, reducing their value and often making it difficult or impossible 
to find recipients for them. “Donors sometimes defeat their own purposes by 
defining the conditions of award too narrowly. There has been a tendency on 
the part of corporations, for example, to limit their support to students in the 
technical fields specifically related to the corporate enterprise.” » 

“Many scholarships are available only at a particular college. Others are 
available only to students who live in a given region, who are descendants of 
Revolutionary War veterans, whose fathers are employees of a particular com- 
pany or members of a given trade union, who want to major in a designated field 
of study, or who posses some other attribute which was prized by the donor of 
the scholarship endowment.” * 


STATE AID IS INADEQUATE 


State scholarship aid is ineffective. Eighteen States have no provisions; 6 
States have provisions only for prospective teachers in public schools; 3 States 
have loans only; 4 States have provisions only for the children of veterans. 
Scholarships generally permit attendance only at State institutions, not at private 
colleges or universities. They cover tuition only, not living costs. Only 10 
States supply funds; others ask the schools to forgo tuition. In many cases these 
scholarships are used as prizes instead of aid to needy students.” 

States differ widely in their abilities to support education. One author devised 
an effort quotient to illustrate this. 

“If the total income of each State is compared to the total number of persons 
of college age in that State, a ratio of financial! ability can be derived. The 
total expenditures for higher education compared to the numbers of college-age 
youth provide an index of performance. If these two indexes of ability and 
performance are compared, an index of effort is derived which might be called 
an effort quotient. By using the national average as a norm, one can then com- 
pare the effort quotient of each State to the national norm and to all other 
States. * * * Many States, with average or less than average effort, are already 
supplying higher education at a rate better than the national average of ex- 
penditure per student ; while many other States, financially less able, are actually 
working much harder—but with less success. 

“At the present time, the State which is poorest in per capita wealth shows 
an effort quotient exactly equal to the national average; but with that average 
effort produces quite inadequate results. If that State were now required to 
raise expenditures per person of college age to the level already achieved by 
one of the wealthier States, the resulting effort quotient would be a prodigious 
321 percent of the national average * * * certainly no hope lies in the suggestion 
that each State must find the whole answer to its problem within its own 
borders. The fact is that to ask each State to spend enough to bring the level 
of education up to the necessary standards, would lay a financial burden upon 
the poorer States which they cannot carry. And since many of their children 
after being educated in their native States move into wealthier commonwealths, 
it is fair to suggest that the cost be generally distributed.™ 


FEDERAL AID IS NECESSARY 


The educational needs of the country present a national problem; the solu- 
tion to this problem must lie with the Federal Government. The cost of a 
scholarship program, federally financed and administered, has been estimated 
by one student of the problem as $225 million per year, the cost of less than 


%® Thid. 

26 Weat, op. cit., p. 11. 

7 Millett, op. cit., pp. 284-285. 
1S Brown, op. cit. 

® Thid. 

» West, op. cit., 53-54. 

21 McGrath, op. cit. 
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2 days of fighting the cold war as provided by the national budget for the 1957 
fiscal year.” 

The major objection to a Federal scholarship proposal has been that Federal 
subsidization of education would endanger the freedom and autonomy that is 
essential to institutions of higher education. If, however, the funds were 
granted to the individual student, allowing him to select the institution he wishes 
to attend, Federal control could be avoided. Granting the aid directly to the 
individual also resolves the question of whether subsidies to denominational 
institutions means a violation of the separation of church and state principle. 


| 
| 
| 


BENEFIT TO COLLEGES 


Federal scholarship aid would benefit, not only private individuals, but educa- 
tional institutions as well. Both public and private institutions are increas- 
ingly dependent upon student fees as a source of income, as is shown in the 
table below. Decline in student enrollment means decline in student receipts. 
Schools cannot reduce costs with reduced enrollments since one-third to two- : 
fifths of their costs are fixed.” Larger enrollments add less to expenditures than ' 
to income. A Federal scholarship program would, therefore, provide an indirect 
subsidy to educational institutions without involving the possibility of Federal 
control of the college or university. 

A program that grants a subsistence allowance as well as tuition would help 
the private institutions to get more out-of-town students. A low per student 
stipend would send students to schools with low fees and thus severely limit 
their choice. 


— 


Sources of income to public and private institutions indicate increasing 
dependence on student fees’ 


| 
Percent of income 


Source of income =r . ' 

83 public institutions 370 private institutions ' 

1940 1950 1940 1950 ' 

: 

Student fees_..- 19.4 24.9 2.7 60.3 

Government appropriations_- if. 4 60, 4 

Endowment income-. 3.0 1.3 27.1 14.5 f 
Gifts 22 0 12.4 2.2 
Other... ‘ 8.9 10. 4 7.9 0 


iIRichard Act ,The Federal Government and Financing Higher Education, Columbia Press, 1952, p, 221. 


In a recent poll of its members by the American Council on Education, 80 
percent of the institutional members and 83 percent of the constituent member 
organizations favored a general Federal scholarship program. 











PUBLIC OPINION IS FAVORABLE 
















Public opinion is in favor of Federal action. Educators as a separate group, 
and the public in general, have responded favorably when polled on the issue 
of Federal scholarship aid. A survey of 949 college and university presidents 
from 586 private institutions and 363 public institutions showed that 83 percent 
of those from private schools were in favor of federally financed scholarships 
while 80 percent of the public school presidents favored this program.™ ‘“Regard- 
less of variations in attitude toward other forms of Federal aid to education, 
educators are reported * * * as being strongly in favor of a program of Federal 
scholarships for college students. Public or private; large or small; coeduca- 
tional, men’s or women’s colleges—all the institutions of higher education re- 
ported 76.4 percent in favor of Federal scholarships. Here then is one issue 
on which there is little disagreement among educators. Among the general pub- 
lic, the percentage is somewhat less; but Mr. Roper’s figures in Fortune show 
only one-third (32 percent) opposing a plan of Federal scholarships (and that is 
an average which includes a 50 percent opposition from people of prosperous 









2 West. op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
% Millet, op. cit., pp. 79—80. 
*% McGrath, op. cit. 
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circumstances). It would appear that the time is ripe for Federal action in 
behalf of American college youth.” * 

The Federal Government has always played a major role in aiding education. 
Beginning in 1785, under the influence of Thomas Jefferson, public lands were 
set aside in order to build schools. When the public school movement started, 
under the impetus of Jacksonian democracy, Congress financially aided the States 
for public education. In 1862 higher education was aided by Congress and assist- 
ance given to State schools in the agricultural and mechanical arts. In 1917, 
Congress allocated money to the States for development of the vocational arts. 


THE “NEEDS” TEST 


An area of controversy among proponents of scholarship programs is the 
feasibility of awarding scholarships based on the financial need of the individual. 
For a number of years, the question of developing an objective “needs” test was 
considered too complex an administrative problem. Many colleges and States 
avoided this question, awarding scholarships solely on the basis of merit. Over 
the past 5 or 6 years, however, the situation has changed. Adequate administra- 
tive solutions have been formulated, and more and more colleges and States are 
using the “needs” criterion. 

The Educational Testing Service in Princeton, N. J., has developed such a test ; 
the State of California has recently developed a test for financial need; and 
New York State started using a “needs” test in 1956 for the first time in admin- 
istering new scholarships in science and technology. The national merit schol- 
arship awards are based on the cost of the student’s education minus his resources. 

Such a “needs” test is essentially an evaluation of a family’s assets and 
liabilities. Information as to income from salaries, securities, bonds, etc., the 
value of the home and whether it is paid for or mortgaged, number of children 
in the family, even the year and make of the family car or cars is taken into con- 
sideration and weighted according to the prescribed formula. Income-tax forms 
are examined in several States. Since the number of scholarships, even in a 
Federal scholarship program, would be insufficient to be given to all who deserve 
them, many observers fee] that using the criterion of need is the only fair way 
to administer the awarding of scholarships. 


GI BILL 


A highly successful venture by the Federal Government into the area of higher 
education was the program of financing the higher education of veterans of 
World War II embodied in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, popularly 
known as the GI bill. The GI bill “may have been the greatest single factor in 
further strengthening our democracy during the postwar period,” according to 
one expert on the subject.” 

The GI bill had a tremendous impact on higher education. It brought to col- 
leges throughout the country students who would not have gone otherwise. Dur- 
ing its peak, it enabled 1,100,000 veterans to attend 1,700 colleges. Colleges 
reached record enrollments in most cases.” 

Under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, veterans 
could pursue education at any State-approved institution which accepted them, 
and the Government would pay all tuition fees, all book costs, and all other 
university charges. In addition, a subsistence allowance was granted to the 
veteran, the size of which was based on the number of dependents, and was 
increased to meet rising living costs. The length of time which the veteran 
could go to school under the GI bill was based on the length of time he was in 
the service. 

The provisions of the Korean GI bill were somewhat different. The essential 
change was that everyone was granted the same fiat sum. If the student attended 
a high-tuition university, he needed to get money for subsistence elsewhere ; 
whereas under the World War II bill, whether he attended a school like Harvard 
or a State university, his tuition would be paid in full without subtracting from 
his subsistence grant. 





® Ibid. 

*% Charles Quattlebaum, Educational Benefits for Veterans of the Korean Conflict, report 
of Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

7 Axt, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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The majority of participating veterans benefiited from the bill, and the pro- 
gram as it was carried out at accredited institutions of higher learning was 
“markedly successful,” according to the report of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Many veterans received training that directly aided the 
defense effort. The House Select Committee To Investigate Educational Train- 
ing and Loan Guaranty Program (Teague committee) also found the program 


successful on the college level. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The need for a comprehensive federally financed and administered scholarship 
program is clearly demonstrated by the facts presented above. An effective and 
far-reaching program should include the following provisions: The scholarships 
should be distributed to students on the basis of need and without regard to 
race, color, or creed. The criterion for need should be the sum of tuition 
and subsistence costs minus the student’s financial resources. Funds should be 
distributed directly to the recipient upon his acceptance by an accredited institu- 
tion of his own choice. No limitations should be placed upon the subject-matter 


field in which the recipient may study. 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL AID TO EpUCATION BY AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIA- 
TION THROUGH Pror. GrorRGE E. AXTELLE, OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN OF ITS 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH AND STATE 


The American Humanist Association, a nationwide organization of citizens who 
seek to preserve the values of humanism, wishes to express the general position 
of our movement on Federal aid to education and the pending educational bills 
in Congress. Since our organization includes many of the foremost leaders of 
American university life, we venture to hope that our opinions will be given due 
consideration by this committee. 

We are in favor of the principle of Federal aid to education, since our schools 
and colleges are in desperate need of public assistance, and the need is increasing 
year by year as our population grows and as teacher and classroom shortages 
become more serious. 

However, we are deeply concerned that any program for Federal aid should 
scrupulously preserve the American tradition of the separation of church and 
state. The Supreme Court has ruled that it is unconstitutional under the first 
amendment to use public funds “in any amount, large or small * * * to support 
any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 

Do the educational bills now before Congress observe this principle of church- 
state separation scrupulously? The honest answer is that several of the bills 
contain unconstitutional or ambiguous provisions which might be used as prec- 
edents for a general assault upon our policy of church-state separation. Seme 
direct subventions for sectarian colleges are provided by the two chief bills 
under consideration, the administration bill (S. 3168), and the Hill-Elliott bill. 
Several other bills before Congress do not carefully separate sectarian from 
public schools in the language describing their proposed grants. 

Our organization supports the principle of individual scholarship plans for 
college training for all students in all secondary schools, public and private, 
returnable in the college of the student's choice, provided the scholarships are 
awarded on a basis of merit and the recipient institutions are accredited. How- 
ever, we oppose those previsions in all pending bills which would give any direct 
subvention to any sectarian institution under definite ecclesiastical control. 
Such appropriations are wrong in principle, and they would serve as dangerous 
precedents for subventions disguised as scholarship grants to parents of children 
in sectarian elementary and secondary schools. 

Of the leading bills now before Congress, the Murray-Metcalfe bill, which 
grants Federal aid to the States for public-school development, most reasonably 
avoids the pitfalls of sectarian involvement while preserving the principle of 
local educational control. We do not appear as advocates of any particular bill, 
but we urge upon you the necessity of preserving the policy of church-state 
separation in all Federal-aid measures. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELiror, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLioTtT: I note that the record of the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Special Education of the Committee on Education and Labor is 
being held open until April 15 to afford the opportunity to add pertinent mate- 
rial presented in writing, On behalf of the committee on relationships of higher 
education to the Federal Government of the American Council on Education, I 
am requesting that privilege. 

You will recall that Dr. Roscoe L. West, president emeritus of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Trenton, testified for the council before your subcom- 
mittee on January 8 of this year. He spoke only about undergraduate scholar- 
ships, since neither the administration program nor the Hill-Elliott bill was then 
before Congress, and the committee on relationships had therefore not taken 
action on the several other proposals of special interest to the council member- 
ship which were presented in these bills. 

Subsequently the committee has clarified its recommendations regarding schol- 
arships, has endorsed a general program of Federal action, and has approved 
several specific sections of pending bills. The material submitted with this letter 
will provide the details. 

The council is grateful for this opportunity to offer information and recom 
mendations, on behalf of its member institutions and organizations, to the Sub- 
committee on Special Education. 

Sincerely yours, . 
ARTHUR S. ADAMs. 


Part 1. Tuer COUNCIL’S GENERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The committee on relationships of higher education to the Federal Government, 
acting on behalf of the American Council on Education, approved the follow- 
ing statement on January 14, 1958: 


A PROPOSED PROGRAM OF FEDERAL ACTION TO STRENGTHEN HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


The degree to which the intellectual, emotional, and spiritual capacities of the 
people are developed for constructive purposes is the most significant index 
of national strength. Hence the effectiveness of the educational system is crucial 
to the national welfare and even, in times like these, to national survival. 

In a democracy such as ours, decisionmaking power is widely dispersed among 
the populace. Every citizen who talks with his neighbors plays a part in form 
ing the public opinion which eventually determines policy on such diverse prob- 
lems as prosperity of the American farmer or shipment of arms to Pakistan. 
The kind of education essential to the political health of the United States 
would destroy a Soviet dictatorship. 

Again, our capitalistic system of competitive business and industry has 
created vast and complex machinery for finance, advertising, and merchandising, 
and its success in raising our standard of living has brought into being in- 
numerable service occupations and professions. Most of the varieties of educa- 
tion and training demanded by this system of private enterprise have no place 
in a society like the Russians’, where production and distribution of goods are 
directed by the central Government. 

Consequently what some consider a Soviet challenge to American education is 
in fact a challenge to our form of government, our economic system—indeed, to 
our whole society. Unwise imitation of Russian education could be as disastrous 
for the United States as imitation of our educational system would certainly 
be for the ruling clique in the Kremlin. The fundamental problem facing the 
American people is how to improve and strengthen our educational structure, 
not how to remake it in blind admiration for the Russian model. The real 
cause for concern, as Secretary Folsom has pointed out, is that “the Russians 
seem to be putting more emphasis on their education, for their purposes, than 
Americans are putting on our education for our purposes.” 

While self-appointed experts wrangle publicly over details of the curriculum 
and desirable proportions of students in various academic disciplines, the cru- 
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cial problem looms ahead with ominous clarity. The President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School has described it in these words: 

“Our colleges and universities are expected by the American public to per- 
form something close to a miracle in the next 10 to 15 years. They are called up- 
on to provide education of a continually improving quality to a far larger number 
of students—at least 6 million by 1970 compared to 3 million now. * * * Our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, despite their remarkable achievements in the 
past, are in no shape today to meet the challenge. Their resources are already 
strained ; their quality standards are even now in jeopardy; and their projected 
plans fall far short of the indicated need.” 

As suggested by the President’s Committee, the magnitude of the problem is 
not measured by quantity alone. Every successful effort to improve the quality 
of instruction, every new program to meet changing needs, and every increase 
in faculty salaries to meet competing demands, compounds the requirement for 
additional funds. Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, of the University of Kansas, 
speaking as chairman of the American Council on Education, was not exag- 
gerating when he said, “The danger signals are flying. We see them in the 
sustained high birth rates, increased desire on the part of our youth to seek 
higher education, and the growing appetite of our society for skilled and 
educated manpower. In fact we now feel the first winds of the hurricane 
whose major force is but 2 or 3 short years away.” And he asks, “Does the 
average American family fully understand the fact that indecision and false 
economy now will actually deny many American sons and daughters any higher 
educational opportunity at all and that it is probably already too late to avoid 
some crisis and dilution of quality in higher education?” 

Strengthening higher education to meet the foreseeable needs of the Nation 
is not a short-term “crash” operation. Walter Lippmann pointed out as early as 
1954 that we have reached the stage in history where nothing less than a 
major breakthrough to a newer and higher plateau of educational effort will suf- 
fice. All available resources must be mobilized for a sustained effort until 
the objective has been achieved. 

The colleges and universities themselves can do much to improve the effective 
use of the resources they now possess, but the results will obviously be limited. 
A great increase in volume of support must be secured from the sources that 
have traditionally borne the major share of the burden and should continue to 
do so—individual donors, alumni organizations, foundations, business and in- 
dustry, labor, local communities, and the several states. But bold Federal action 
is also imperative if the menace to our national security is to be fully met. 

The Federal Government is already heavily involved in higher education. 
Through fellowships, research contracts, veterans’ benefits, and other programs, 
Federal agencies spend more than a billion dollars each year in ways that directly 
or indirectly affect colleges and universities. The American Council on Educa- 
tion does not suggest that the Federal Government assume new roles. For 
example, it would not be desirable for Federal funds to be used in a general 
program of grants to increase faculty salaries, even though the solution of that 
problem is perhaps the most critical of all. The council does urge that some 
existing programs be modified so that they cease to be drains on general institu- 
tional funds, that others be expanded, and that new programs be undertaken 
which experience has demonstrated can provide Federal support without Federal 
control. 

The Federal Government can and should move promptly to strengthen higher 
education by assisting the institutions and other interested agencies to increase 
the supply of qualified college teachers, expand and improve academic facilities, 
and offer financial aid to qualified college students. The magnitude of the Fed- 
eral effort in each of these areas should be such as to make a significant con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem but more importantly, it should be such 
as to stimulate greater activity by other agencies by emphasizing the vital 
significance of the educational crisis to the American people as a whole. 

The following recommendations are made by the committee on relationships 
of higher education to the Federal Government of the American Council on 
Education as essential parts of such a program of Federal action to strengthen 
higher education to meet its fundamental responsibilities to the American people. 
The fact that a particular project, either existing or proposed, is not included 
in this statement does not necessarily imply that the council disapproves it. 
Several such projects. which involve the financing of additional services by 
colleges and universities for special purposes, will be considered on their own 
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merits as separate items outside the scope of this statement. The five major 
recommendations that follow are designed to strengthen higher education in 
the performance of its basic functions. 


I, The Federal Government can and should assist in increasing the supply of 
qualified college teachers 


A recent survey by the National Education Association indicates that shortages 
of qualified college teachers now exist in nearly all areas, and it is evident that 
as enrollment rises, such shortages will be more acute unless remedial action is 
taken. This problem is the key log in the jam, It is obviously tmwise to urge 
more students to demand advanced instruction in mathematics, science, engi- 
neering, or any other subject, if there will be no qualified persons to teach them. 
The central need is to increase, immediately and dramatically, the output of the 
graduate schools offering doctor of philosophy degrees, and to develop, during the 
graduate program, the interest of the students in continuing academic careers 
after receiving their degrees. 

Secretary Folsom, among others, has suggested that unused capacity for this 
purpose exists. He has siateu that “there are in the United States today some 
162 institutions which award the doctorate degree. But a mere 10 of them 
award 36 percent of the Nation’s doctorates. About 110 of these institutions 
award less than 20 percent of such degrees annually.” Valuable as they are, 
present national fellowship programs, both governmental and nongovernmental, 
by awarding fellowships to individual students and permitting freedom of choice 
as to the graduate school attended, encourage even greater concentration of en- 
rollment in a few schools. 

A. It is therefore recommended that the Federal Government establish a 
system of grants to graduate schools offering the doctor of philosophy degree 
for the purpose of increasing their output by— 

1. Offering fellowships to students now in residence to relieve them of 
outside nonacademic employment, which it is known many of them are 
forced to undertake, and thus help them to complete degree requirements 
in less time, or allow them to participate in teaching assignments without 
excessive financial hardship, and 

2. Offering fellowships to prospective graduate students in academic areas 
where the instructional capacity of the institution is not being used to the 
fullest possible extent. These fellowships should be graduated in amount 
to take account of the financial needs of these students. 

It is proposed that the dean of each graduate school initiate for each subse- 
quent fiscal year and that the president submit, on behalf of his institution, a 
proposed plan for the above purposes, indicating the total sum that could be 
effectively used and the academic areas in which the graduate students receiving 
benefits would study. 

Since the purpose of this plan would be to establish and maintain a reasonable 
balance of qualified faculty members in all disciplines, the Federal agency 
charged with the administration of the program would have the responsibility 
for adapting the program from time to time to demonstrated differences in the 
degrees of shortage in various areas. For example, the survey by the National 
Education Association previously cited, which enumerated teaching positions in 
colleges and universities for which funds had been budgeted but for which no 
satisfactory applicants had been found in 1955-56 and 1956-57, indicates that 
at the moment there are 3 times as many vacancies in engineering as in educa- 
jion, 5 times as many in the physical sciences as in English, and nearly twice as 
many in mathematics as in the social sciences. These ratios will presumably 
change from year to year and will suggest desirable modifications in the future 
ailocation of funds and the manner of their employment. 

The administrative machinery established in the Federal Government to op- 
erate this program should include strong policy supervision by persons qualified, 
through experience, in graduate education in the disciplines affected. 

A cost of education payment of $1,000 per student per year should be made to 
each institution in which one or more fellowship holders enroll. 

It is estimated that 1,000 such fellowships will be needed in the academic year 
1958-59, and 1,500 in each year thereafter. Each fellowship should be available 
for 3 years, if needed. It is recommended that the maximum grant be $2,000 a 
year for a single student and $3,000 for a student with dependents. Hence, if the 
average fellowship pays $2,000 a year, the basic cost for the first year, including 
cost-of-education grants but not including administrative expenses, would be 
$3 million; eventually the annual cost would be $13.5 million. 


98049—58—pt. 3——47 
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II. The Federal Government can and should provide jinancial assistance to ap- 
proved institutions of higher learning for the expansion of facilities 

If America’s system of higher education is to continue to meet the needs of our 
rapidly expanding population even to the same extent that it does today, facilities 
must be nearly doubled by 1970. ‘There seems little likelihood that all the 
necessary funds can be supplied by private sources, communities, and the several 
States. 

(a) An excellent beginning of Federa! assistance in expanding facilities has 
been made through the college housing loan program. It is recommended that 
this program be continued, without change in the interest rate formula and with 
prompt authorization for additional funds as needed. 

(0) It is further recommended that a new program of assistance to institu- 
tions of higher learning for construction of academic facilities of the kinds they 
require to meet their educational objectives be established, offering such institu- 
tions the following alternatives: 

1. Grants to defray up to 50 percent of the construction cost; 

2. Low-interest 40-year loans to finance such construction, backed by the 
general financial resources and prospects of the institution. It is specifically 
recommended that the formula for determining the interest rate be the same 
as that now in effect for college housing loans. 

It is recommended that the initial appropriation for grants be a minimum of 
$125 million and that the initial authorization for loans be $250 million. Addi- 
tional appropriations and authorizations should be made in subsequent years, to 
meet evident needs. 


Hil, The Federal Government can and should assist in removing financial bar- 
riers to higher education for qualified students 


The cost of higher education has been steadily increasing and will continue to 
increase as institutions are faced with the necessity of expansion as well as im- 
provement of quality in instruction. A recent study by the United States Office 
of Education reports that the cost of attending college has risen 100 percent since 
1940, and the end of this trend is certainly not in sight. 

The amvuunt of financial support available to the college-age population from 
families, institutional scholarships, and loans, and other sources has never been 
sufficient, even for students of strong motivation and high academic promise. 
There is an increasing danger, as costs go up and existing sources of support, 
such as veterans’ educational benefits, decrease, that the level of the individual 
family income rather than the student’s capacity for intellectual achievement will 
become the basic determinant of who goes to college. Such a trend is obviously 
contrary to the public interest. 

The two proposals outlined below, which have been prepared in detail, after 
careful study, by the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, are considered to be essential complementary components 
of a single program to meet a critical national problem. 

(a) It is therefore recommended that the Federal Government permit a 
credit against income tax otherwise payable for 30 percent of the amount 
actually paid by a taxpayer for tuition and fees to an institution of higher 
learning. This proposal is contained in 20 or more bills, including H. R. 765 
and H. R. 1064, now under consideration by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. The annual loss of revenue to the Federal Government is esti- 
mated at not more than $150 million. 

(b) It is further recommended that a broad Federal scholarship program, 
without limitation as to academic field, be immediately established, primarily 
to insure the opportunity for higher education to highly qualified students from 
families at the lower income levels. Among the acceptable bills for this purpose 
now before Congress are S. 1237 and H. R. 9506. 

The proposed program approved by the institutions and organizations holding 
Council membership has the following general obiectives: To offer the onpor- 
tunity of college education to qualified students who would otherwise be denied 
it for lack of financial resources. Therefore, Federal funds should not be used 
to encourage students financially able to attend adequate institutions merely 
to seek admission to other institutions at a higher cost. 

The following guiding principles were approved: 

(a) Students should be selected on the basis of ability and achievement, with 
stipends graduated according to need. 
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(b) The student should have complete freedom to choose his own program 
of studies within the requirements set by the individual institution. Scholar- 
ships which are not restricted as to field of study are fairer to the individual 
because they permit him to develop his best abilities; they are better for the 
Nation because they insure a natural flow of qualified persons to all occupations. 

(c) Stipends, up to a maximum amount set generally for the program, should 
be sufficient to enable the student to attend an eligible college providing a course 
suitable to him. 

(d@) However, the student should not be denied the opportunity to attend 
any recognized college or university properly accredited under the auspices 
of a regional accrediting association. For this reason, acceptance of a national 
scholarship should not preclude acceptance of supplementary assistance from 
other sources, 

It is recommended that a cost of education payment of $500 per year per 
scholarship holder be made to each institution in which one or more scholarship 
holders enrolls. 

It is further recommended that this program should provide such a number of 
scholarships as will, on the average, afford at least one opportunity for higher 
education to each year’s graduates of each secondary school in the Nation. This 
is not to be construed as meaning that a scholarship would be specifically 
allocated to each secondary school. 

With an estimated average of $750 per student, the first-year cost, including 
cost of education payments but not including administrative expenses, would 
be approximately $25 million. In the fourth year and thereafter, the cost would 
be approximately $100 million, unless experience should demonstrate the need 
for expanding the program. 


IV. The Federal Government can and should modify existing Federal programs 
affecting higher education in order that they may no longer constitute finan- 
cial drains on the resources of colleges and universities 


A number of programs initially conceived as assisting higher education have 
become, in fact, methods of purchasing special services at less than cost. Fur- 
thermore, certain Federal taxes impose unnecessary burdens. 

(a) It is recommended that the no-profit, no-loss principle be applied to all 
research projects undertaken by colleges and universities under the sponsorship 
and with the financial support of Federal agencies. An acceptable modification 
of the Defense Department’s blue book formula for determining equitable pay- 
ments should be adopted throughout the Government. (An interagency com- 
mittee under the aegis of the Bureau of the Budget has been working on this 
problem for more than a year.) And the Congress should reject arbitrary re- 
strictions, such as the 15 percent limit on overhead payments attached as a 
rider to the 1957 appropriation bill for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(b) It is recommended that the armed services adopt a plan of equitable pay- 
ment to educational institutions for facilities used by or needed for ROTC units. 

(c) It is recommended that the Federal Government accord to privately sup- 
ported nonprofit educational institutions the same exemption from excise taxes 
now enjoyed by publicly supported institutions. This proposal is included in 
H. R. 7125, which has passed the House and is now before the Senate Finance 
Committee. It would save institutions of higher learning approximately $3 
million a year. 

Although the three recommendations above allude to important issues in this 
area, they are not all inclusive. All Federal programs affecting higher education 
should be reviewed in the light of the general principle stated at the beginning 
of this section. 


V. A permanent Council of Educational Advisers to the President of the United 
States should be established 


More than 20 Federal agencies can be identified which have responsibility for 
programs directly affecting education. Among them are the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Defense, the Treasury, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Selective Service System, the National Science 
Foundation, the Federal Housing Administration, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the International Cooperation Administration, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. There is little coordination among these programs, and there is now no 
Federal agency capable of achieving coordination of policies or procedures. The 
United States Office of Education, as a subordinate unit of the Department of 
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a Education, and Welfare, is obviously not in a position to perform this 
unction. 

Consequently, the Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government agrees with the following recommendation of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School: “In the light of 
the serious national and international problems that require the United States 
to be educated to its full capacity, the occasional appointment of temporary 
committees is inadequate to deal with the needs for national leadership and 
coordinated Federal activity in the field of post-high-school education. The 
Committee believes that in addition to those permanent and temporary commit- 
tees now operating in connection with some of the Government programs relat- 
ing to this field, permanent machinery should be created, with provision for 
broadly representative lay and professional advisers, to keep under continuous 
scrutiny all Federal programs affecting education beyond the high school and 
to advise the President and the heads of appropriate Federal agencies with 
respect thereto.” 

There seems to compelling reason, however, why such a Council should be 
concerned only with education beyond the high school. The recommendation 
should apply to education at all levels. For example, a highly important respon- 
sibility of the Council of Educational Advisers should be to suggest improve- 
ments in Federal procedures for gathering, interpreting, and disseminating statis- 
tical information about all significant phases of education. The Council should 
not assume operational functions, however, in this or any other sphere of 
activity. 

It has been estimated by Government sources that Federal activities directly 
concerned with education now involve an annual expenditure of Federal funds 
totaling more than $1% billion. Increasing Federal involvement seems certain 
to occur if the Nation is to meet the critical educational challenge now so clearly 
apparent. Under these circumstances, it seems only prudent that there be a 
group of qualified advisers at the very highest level in the Government, charged 
with the responsibility of monitoring these activities on a firmly established con- 
tinuing basis and of making timely recommendations for better coordination and 
greater effectiveness. 


Part 2. SUPPLEMENTARY EXPLANATIONS OF ITEMS IN THE GENERAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


PROPOSED FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


When Dr. Roscoe L. West, president emeritus of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Trenton, testified for the council on January 8 before the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
he was authorized to speak concerning undergraduate scholarships only. When 
he was asked about the council’s attitude toward a graduate fellowship pro- 
gram, he was unable to give a definite answer. Subsequently the Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government approved a fel- 
lowship plan. (See item I in the council’s general legislative program.) A 
fuller explanation of this plan has been presented on behalf of the council by 
Dean Dayton D. McKean of the graduate school, University of Colorado. Fol- 
lowing is a partial text: 

“There is no doubt of the need for fellowship help. There will certainly be a 
rising tide of college students, but no one knows of any rising tide of teachers 
to instruct them. When the wave of students bursts upon the colleges in the 
early sixties, almost all of the teachers who will then be available must come 
from the people who are now in the graduate schools. The Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education has estimated that by 1965 the 11 Western 
States will alone need 10,000 additional college teachers. The national shortage 
will run to 270,000 in 12 years. No one knows where they will be found, but 
any fellowship program that will help any students stay in the graduate schools 
or will speed their progress by letting them study instead of working part time 
at tending bar or scrubbing floors will provide the Nation with that many more 
trained people that much sooner. When we have about 280,000 students in the 
graduate schools in the United States, a program of 1,000 or 1,500 graduate fel- 
lowships a year is not going to make any big splash in the ocean of need. A 
Federal program that began with 10,000 fellowships would be more realistic. 
Fifteen hundred fellowships a year will not “assure the intellectual preeminence 
of the United States,” in the hopeful words of the preamble of S. 3187. Never- 
theless, many thousands of graduate students need any help they can get. 
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The same amount of money, however, can be made to do more good for more 
students if the amounts awarded to them are adjusted to their individual needs. 
Most graduate schools do not give out their own fellowships merely as prizes, un- 
less the terms of an endowment specifically require them to do so. Instead, 
they award them to superior students who, without financial help, could not 
proceed toward their degrees or could only proceed slowly. Sometimes $500 is 
all a student needs, or $1,000, to supplement what resources he has. If we could 
provide $2,000 to $2,400 for every superior student, fine; but if we cannot, we 
should use the funds available to help the most students we can and not give the 
fortunate few $2,400 each, whether they need it or not. 

“A system of Federal fellowships will be supported by taxpayers all over 
the United States, and it ought not to be set up in such a way as to provide 
major benefit to only a dozen graduate schools. The national interest, moreover, 
is to build up graduate schools throughout the United States and not to favor 
just a few, which, by obtaining the best students who are supported by Federal 
fellowships, can then divert their other funds to attracting the best faculty. 
In other words, it is not good public policy to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. Any scheme that permits the recipient to take his fellowship wherever 
he can gain admission will do just that: it will attract the fellowship winners 
to the prestige institutions, whether they get any better education at them or not. 
This has been the graduate schools’ experience under the National Science Foun- 
dation fellowship program. The mistake should not be repeated. 

“The alternative is to provide fellowships during the first year to deserving 
students now in residence to relieve them of the necessity of outside, nonaca- 
demic employment. They could then devote full time to working for their de- 
grees, and our society would obtain the benefits of their unusual talents that 
much sooner. It is a wasteful use of an important national resource to have a 
man with a master of science degree taking 1 or 2 courses a semester toward 
his Ph. D. while he works in a garage at night to earn enough to pay his tuition 
and his room and board. Nobody is in a better position than the graduate 
schools to find the facts in such cases and, if funds are available, to adjust the 
amounts of grants to individual needs. 

“And instead of awarding fellowships regardless of need to students who will 
crowd into a few graduate schools, it would be better beginning in 1959, to have 
each graduate school that has unused capacity apply for fellowship funds to the 
appropriate Federal agency, indicating at the same time the areas of study and 
the university resources it has available. Our national needs are great in all 
areas, but greater in some fields than in others; and the Federal agency could 
distribute the funds so as to make up the shortages fastest in those areas in 
which our needs are most acute. Under such an arrangement, the stipend for 
each recipient could readily be adjusted to his individual needs by his own 
graduate school. The school, moreover, would be motivated to make the avail- 
able funds go as far as possible. 

“The donors of industrial fellowships are coming to recognize that the tuition 
a student pays is usually a small fraction of the cost to his university of his 
education. Many a graduate student in physics or engineering will need equip- 
ment that will cost 10 times his tuition. The donors of corporation fellowships 
often make a flat grant to the university of $500 to $1,500 a year for each fel- 
lowship holder. These grants are most welcome, and a Federal program should 
follow the same plan. But it is alarming, no less, to read in one bill before you 
that the institution would be paid up to $1,000 a year upon its certification of 
“the actual cost to such institution of providing the program of studies or re- 
search for which such fellowship was awarded and charged to such person.” 
This provision would lead to endless bickering. What share of the costs of a 
university library may be fairly charged to a graduate student in bacteriology? 
If a greenhouse is used for both undergraduates and graduate work, as well as 
for faculty research, what share of the cost of its maintenance is attributable 
to one graduate student in plant biochemistry who has some experiments under- 
way init? Is a professor directing the research of one of these fellowship recip- 
jents to be expected to keep a timesheet to show every minute he observes the 
student’s work or talks to him about it, so that an exact proportion of the pro- 
fessor’s salary may be charged to that student? Universities are simply not or- 
ganized, or even organizable, to provide answers to such accounting questions. 
Not even one university accountant for each graduate student would suffice; the 
Government would have to provide one for each student too. Rather than to 
attempt the impossibility of attributing to each individual student the exact cost 
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of his instruction it would be far better to make a lump-sum grant—I hope it 
may be at least $1,000 a year—for each graduate student in residence who has 
a Federal fellowship. 

“Specifically, we propose a program with the following provisions: 

“1. One thousand fellowships would be made available during the academic 
year 1958-59 for graduate students then in residence. 

“2. In each succeeding year, 1,500 additional fellowships would be awarded 
to prospective graduate students. 

“3. The awards would be made by the institutions eligible to participate in the 
program. Such institutions must be authorized to award the Ph. D. degree, and 
each must present, each year, an acceptable plan to the designated Federal 
agency, indicating the total sum that could be effectively used and the academic 
areas in which the graduate students receiving benefits would study. 

“4. To receive a stipend, a student must be engaged in or be adequately pre- 
pared to engage in an approved program of graduate work, preferably leading 
toward a career in college teaching but not necessarily to the Ph. D. degree. 

“5. Stipends would be set by the institutions themselves on the basis of the 
financial need of the applicants. The maximum grant for a single student would 
be $2,000 a year and for a married student $3,000 a year. No fellowship could 
be held more than 3 years. 

“6. For each graduate student holding a fellowship, the institution should 
receive each year a cost-of-education payment of $1,000. 

“7. The administrative machinery established in the Federal Government to 
operate this program should include strong policy supervision by persons quali- 
fied, through experience, in graduate education in the disciplines affected” (testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, February 18, 
1958 ). 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SUPPORT FOR ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


The Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment has proposed a two-part program of Federal assistance to institutions of 
higher learning for construction of academic buildings. (See item II-B in the 
council’s general legislative program.) This program would be supplementary 
to, but entirely separate from, the existing college housing loan program. A 
fuller explanation of this plan has been presented on behalf of the council by 
Dr. J. B. Culpepper, executive director, board of control, State institutions of 
higher learning, Florida. Following is a partial text: 

“The demand for higher education from qualified prospective students is ex- 
pected to double by 1970—from approximately 3 million now enrolled to 6 
million who will desire enrollment in little more than a decade. There is 
certainly reason to be concerned about the quality of some of the instruction 
in our colleges and universities today. No segment of the population has been 
concerned about this matter longer or more serioulsy than college teachers and 
administrators themselves. Helpful measures taken by the Federal Government 
will be welcome. 

“But the fear that really disturbs us is the prospect that unless drastic action 
is taken, and taken soon, we shall have in 1970 nearly 2 million high-school 
graduates ready for higher education for whom no opportunity will exist, be- 
eause of lack of classrooms or laboratories for them. When we think of the loss 
to the Nation because of this undeveloped talent, including talent for science, 
engineering, and foreign languages, the prospect becomes one of critical im- 
portance. 

“What do we need in order to expand our facilities, including both enlarge- 
ment of existing institutions and creation of new institutions, in the next decade? 
The latest estimate of the United States Office of Education, based on the prelimi- 
nary report of the College and University Facilities Survey for 1951-55, is that 
the cost, on a conservative basis, will be $18 billion. Accordingly, in order to 
keep abreast of the most urgent needs, we must spend nearly $2 billion a year 
for the next decade. 

“The survey shows that expenditures for facilities are now averaging only 
$750 million a year. If this rate continues, there will be a deficit in needed 
capital outlay of $10.5 billion by 1968, meaning that we will have provided 
accommodations for little more than a third of the 3 million additional students 
anticipated. 

“Tt is not our contention that the Federal Government should supply $2 billion 
a year for college and university facilities, although there are those among us 
who suspect that the expenditure would accomplish more for the benefit of the 
American people than the construction or renovation of post offices. We do 
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believe, however, that the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School was right when it concluded that if the job is to be done, it will call for 
concerted efforts on the part of all sources of support, including Federal support. 

“The Federal college housing loan program has demonstrated that if Govern- 
ment assistance is offered under proper conditions, a substantial contribution 
can be made to the solution of the problem which at the same time stimulates 
a greater flow of capital from other sources. We recommend that in addition 
to approving continuation of the housing loan program on the present basis 
with additional authorization for funds, the Congress should establish a new 
program of financial assistance to institutions of higher learning for construction 
of academic facilities of the kinds they require to meet their educational ob- 
jectives. It is recommended that institutions to be offered the following 
alternatives : 

“1. Federal grants to defray up to 50 percent of the construction cost; or 

“2 Low-interest 40-year loans to finance such construction, backed by the 
general financial resources and prospects of the institution. It is specifically 
recommended that the formula for determining the interest rate be the same 
as that now in effect for college housing loans. 

“There are several reasons for this dual approach to the problem. Some 
institutions with high tuition and waiting lists for admission have difficulty in 
raising large amounts for capital purposes. For them loans would be preferable. 
Other institutions, with no tuition or very low tuition, could use grants to match 
appropriations from the State or municipal bodies that furnish their chief 
support. Legal questions may be raised as to the propriety of making Federal 
grants to some types of institutions; but, let me point out hat no objection has 
been raised when those same institutions applied for loans under the college 
housing program. The recommended program, therefore, would offer assistance, 
in one way or another, to every type of institution eligible to receive any aid at 
all. 

“The council’s committee on relationships of higher education to the Federal 
yovernment gave a considerable amount of thought to the question of how large 
the program should be in the first year in order really to be helpful but not to 
inhibit increased support from other sources. The recommendation is an initial 
appropriation of $125 million for grants and $250 million for loans. If applica- 
tions for these amounts were approved in the first fiscal year, they would provide 
for the initiation of construction of academic buildings totaling a half billion 
dollars. There would still be a need for a billion dollars from other sources for 
academic buildings in the same period, in addition to the $125 million required to 
match the Federal grants. (It is assumed that a half billion dollars of new 
housing will also be started in the next fiscal year, with approximately half of 
it financed by Federal loans.) It must be emphasized that all the loans will 
eventually be repaid with interest. Hence the actual direct cost to the taxpayer 
each year on this basis would be the $125 million in matching grants” (testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, February 18, 1958). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE PROPOSED SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Subsequent to the testimony of Dr. Roscoe L. West before the Subcommittee on 
Special Education, the council’s committee on relationships of higher education 
to the Federal Government added two major provisions to the council proposal 
concerning an undergraduate scholarship program. (See item ITI-B in the 
council’s general legislative program.) These provisions are explained in the 
following portions of a statement by President Hurst R. Anderson of American 
University : 

‘Number of scholarships.—The council has recommended that ‘this program 
should provide such a number of scholarships as will, on the average, afford at 
least one opportunity for higher education to each year’s graduates of each second- 
ary school in the Nation. This is not to be construed as meaning that a scholar- 
ship would be specifically allocated to each secondary school.’ The total number 
indicated by our proposal would be about 22,000.” (Norre.—This is the number to 
be awarded each year. In the fourth and subsequent years the total number 
of scholarships in force at any one time would be approximately 88,000.) 

“Cost of education payment.—The council recommends that a cost of educa- 
tion payment of $500 be made to each institution in which one or more scholar- 
ship holders enroll. Neither the Hill nor the Smith bill makes any substantial 
provision for the additional costs that must be borne by the colleges by reason 
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of the enrollment of scholarshipholders. In our opinion this is a serious omis- 
sion. Even without a Federal scholarship program it is estimated that the 
number of college students in this country will double by 1970. How can the 
institutions provide the facilities, the larger faculties, and the laboratories? 
The local communities, the States, and private sources have basic responsibility, 
but anybody who has read the reports on school-bond elections in the last year 
knows that local sources of finance have strict limitations * * *. In advocating 
a cost-of-education payment to the institutions concerned, the American Council 
on Education is saying that the institutions should not be expected to accept 
more students unless the institutions are to be provided with the tools with 
which to do the job. It is all very well to say the field of higher education in 
the United States needs plowing, but there is danger that in the general agree- 
ment somebody will forget the necessity of having a good strong plow” (testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, February 18, 
1958). 


Part 3. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING PROPOSALS Not INCLUDED IN THE 
CouNcIL’s GENERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The council’s committee on relationships of higher education to the Federal 
Government has studied a number of legislative proposals under consideration 
by this subcommittee which are outside the scope of the council’s general legisla- 
tive program but nevertheless important to higher education in the United States. 
Special attention has been given to the provisions of H. R. 10381 and H. R. 10278. 
The recommendations presented below have been made by the committee con- 
cerning specific portions of these two bills. 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM AND WORK STUDY PROGRAM 


The council’s poll of its member institutions in the spring of 1957 included 
questions on various types of aid to undergraduate students, including loans and 
a work-study plan. The judgment of the membership has been stated by Presi- 
dent Hurst R. Anderson of American University, acting as spokesman for the 
committee on relationships, with specific reference to title III and title IV of 
H. R. 10381. His statement follows: 

“The vote of our membership on Federal loans, as shown in the survey re- 
port * * * showed a considerable division of opinion. Of those voting, 44.5 
percent favored loans as a supplement to Federal scholarships, 15.4 percent 
favored them as an alternative to scholarships, and 41.1 percent opposed them 
outright. 

“On the question of a work study program which also is proposed in 8. 3187, 
with an annual appropriation of $25 million, the vote of our membership again 
was sharply divided, but generally less favorable. Of those voting, 36.3 percent 
favored a student work program as a supplement to Federal scholarships, 11.4 
percent favored them as an alternative to scholarships, and 52.3 percent opposed 
them outright. 

“IT think we must conclude from this report that while good use could be made 
of a student loan program and a work-study program, most of the institutions 
regard a Federal scholarship program as being most valuable, and having first 
priority” (testimony before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
February 18, 1958). 


RESEARCH IN MORE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, ETC., FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


The committee on relationships has voted approval of title X of H. R. 10381. 
This group unanimously approved a statement referred to it by the council’s 
committee on television, which said in part: “The flexibility of the provisions 
in title X of the Hill-Elliott bill should prove useful in many areas—to institu- 
tions and to organizations interested in conducting research and experimentation 
in the use of television and in the use of other mass media cited. The council's 
committee on television, which is concerned primarily in furthering general in- 
terest in the use of television for instructional purposes, believes that title X 
provides many opportunities for broadening the base of experimentation and for 
the use of television at all levels of education, and especially in institutions of 
higher learning. The committee, therefore, recommends that the council’s com- 
mittee on relationships of higher education to the Federal Government express 
support of title X of the Hill-Elliott bill.” 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


The committee on relationships has approved the program for development of 
foreign-language instruction contained in title III of H. R. 10278 with the fol- 
lowing reservations: That the activities be undertaken in existing educational 
institutions, and that the no-profit no-loss principle be practiced both in contracts 
with and in grants to educational institutions for these purposes. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


The committee on relationships has approved the program proposed under 
title V, section 501, of H. R. 10278. It was recognized that the assistance to 
States envisioned in this program would improve statistical information pri- 
marily concerning elementary and secondary education, but it was agreed that 
this type of information is of great importance to higher education and that the 
legislation therefore comes within an area appropriate for the committee’s action. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN BURKHART, REPRESENTING INDIANA STATE AND INDIANAP- 
OLIS CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ON CURRENT FEDERAL EDUCATION PROPOSALS 


My name is John Burkhart. I am president of the College Life Insurance 
Company of America, the home office of which is located in Indianapolis, Ind. I 
am vice chairman of the educational committee of the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce and chairman of the education committee of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The organizations which I represent, and the members of these organizations, 
have a keen interest in the improvement of our educational system and in making 
the benefits of education available to all capable and interested young men and 
women, That we continue to seek improvement is no indictment of our existing 
programs, institutions, and level of financial support. 

Citizens of Indiana, voters, parents, the legislature, members of school boards, 
the State superintendent of public instruction, the Governor, the presidents of 
many of our colleges and universities have vigorously opposed Federal aid for 
education. 

Fear of Federal intervention, although paramount and real to us, is not the 
only reason for opposing Federal support of education. We believe that Indiana 
is in a better financial position than the Federal Government and that the 
Federal Government already has assumed more obligations than it can ade- 
quately handle. 

Federal school aid proposals and our opposition to them are not recent develop- 
ments. For more than 100 years individuals and organizations have found 
reasons to advocate Federal aid to and some degree of control over America’s 
educational system. Most of these proposals have failed and still our educa- 
tional system has continued to improve in spite of one alleged crisis after another. 
Throughout the years it has been denied that Federal control of education is an 
objective. These denials, still being made, are not convincing. 

It is true, of course, that there are many sincere people who believe that a 
centralized school system, similar to those existing in many other countries, 
would be an improvement over our present decentralized and diversified system, 
under State, local, and private control. While I do not question the sincerity of 
such advocates, I feel sure that the accomplishment of their objective would be 
harmful to our educational system and to our society. 

Proposals now before Congress would not mean immediate Federal control. 
Such changes usually are not made abruptly. But they would mean, it seems to 
me, ultimate Federal control of the vital functions of education. 

The two measures to which I would like to direct my comments, the adminis- 
tration program developed by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and those contained in S. 3187 and H. R. 10381, do contain possibilities for serious 
intervention immediately. 

A good understanding of Federal education proposals can be gained by examin- 
ing Federal school aid proposals made over the past 90 years. The first really 
significant proposal before Congress recommended the establishment of a national 
system of education. This bill to establish a national system of education was 
introduced in 1870 and provided that the President of the United States could 
appoint school superintendents in each of the States and that the Secretary of 
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the Interior could appoint a school supervisor in each congressional district. 
Federal school aid and Federal control has been an issue ever since that time. 

Through the 1870's the struggle was for Federal funds for teachers’ salaries 
and for colleges and universities. The 1880’s drive was for Federal funds for the 
“establishment and temporary support of common schools.” 

Little attention was paid to Federal school aid proposals between 1890 and 1918 
so organized school groups undertook to remedy the situation. Demands were 
getting larger in 1918 when teachers’ organizations urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish immediately “uniform minimum standards of health services, 
training for citizenship, and preparation and compensation of teachers through 
financial aid distributed to the States enforcing these standards.” A national 
university was also proposed and considered essential to education. 

Advocated in 1919 was 1 year of compulsory civic, physical, and vocational 
education for all young men and women between 17% and 20 years of age. This 
along with subsidies for the students was to be financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Federal funds for teachers’ salaries was the aim in 1920 and through 1926. 
Floods were the excuse for asking for Federal aid in 1927 but none of the old 
demands were relinquished, and each session Congress was asked for school sup- 
port of one type or another through 1934. 

In 1935 the major proposal was for $500 million for various educational pur- 
poses, including adult education. Such proposals continued to be made through 
1944 but by 1944 the emphasis was again on support for teachers’ salaries. 

The serious drive for a national minimum school foundation program and for 
Federal school building funds got underway in 1945 and to date has proved un- 
successful. Bills for a minimum schoo] foundation program were defeated in 
1948 and a school construction bill was defeated as late as 1957. 

There seems to be no end to the Federal education proposals, only different 
programs are stressed at different times depending upon what appears to be a 
good excuse. 

Since about 1890 when education really began to expand in this country, the 
progress in American education has far surpassed the most advanced dreams 
of early Federal school aid advocates. That the real objective of leading Federal 
school aid advocates is something other than Federal financial support seems 
clear in view of continuing Federal education proposals, progress made in educa- 
tion and in the size of increased educational expenditures. 

Total public school expenditures have multiplied 50 times since 1900 (from 
$215 million to $10.7 billion), while total enrollments have merely doubled (from 
15.5 million to 32.5 million). Just since 1930 total expenditures for higher educa- 
tion have increased from $503 million to $3.4 billion in 1956. 

It is easy to exaggerate the problem of getting young people to go to college. 
Enrolled in public and private colleges in 1957-58 were 3,460,000 students. The 
number in 1950 was 2,659,000. In 1940 the enrollment was 1,494,000 and in 1930 it 
was 1,100,000. These increases are al] the more remarkable because the college- 
age population is no larger now than it was in 1930. All these figures came from 
the United States Office of Education. 

There are, of course, many capable high-school graduates who do not attend 
college. We have no way of knowing how many of these high-school graduates 
are really interested in a college education. It is necessary to be skeptical about 
the number reported to be financially unable to attend college because all of us 
know of many college graduates who found it possible to complete a college edu- 
eation in spite of their lack of financial resources. Neither is it possible to equate 
intelligence and future success in college, industry, or government. The highest 
pinnacle of success is frequently reached by the weaker high school and college 
students. There are likewise, many instances where the best high school and 
college students made smaller contributions to society than did others. 

Even the existence of a, tax-supported public schoo] system in every State in 
the Nation is no assurance that all capable students will sieze the opportunity for 
a high-school education. In a report prepared under the direction of Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush in 1945 it was stated that for every 1,000 students in the fifth grade 
600 are lost to education before the end of high school. While school attendance 
has improved since this study was made, there still is a high percentage of 
students who do not want to attend even a free public school within their own 
community. 

Meany of the capable high-school graduates who do not attend college are 
women who have a variety of reasons for not wanting to go to college. There 
are many capable and financially able high school graduates who do not attend 
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college, This does not mean that they contribute less to society than many of 
those who do graduate from college. There are many jobs that can be adequately 
performed by men and women with good high-school educations. 

It is entirely possible that many thousands of high-school graduates are dis- 
couraged from pursuing a college education by their experience in high-school 
and elementary school in which social adjustment rather than the acquisition of 
knowledge is stressed. Too many of our public schools are primarily social insti- 
tutions first and educational centers last. 

High-school graduates, even those with top grades may have been so adjusted 
in high school and in the grades that a college education holds little or no attrac- 
tion for them. Equally serious, there are many graduates with high grades 
who have devoted relatively little time to such subjects as English, history, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign languages. 

Federal scholarships are not necessary for the production of scientists, en- 
gineers, and language specialists. When the opportunities in these fields are 
made known to youngsters and their parents, students will prepare for such 
careers. Just a few years ago, especially in 1954, 1955, and 1956, the Nation 
became alarmed over the shortage of engineers. The situation was well pub- 
licized and probably reached the ears of all alert high-school students, their 
parents, and students in college. What happened? Engineering enrollments 
began to rise at a phenominal rate—and without Federal aid. 

Engineering enrollments were 165,637 in 1951. Since 1951 engineering enroll- 
ments have increased by 131,440 to a total of 297,077 in 1957, according to the 
recent survey of the American Society for Engineering Education and the United 
States Office of Education. Just prior to 1951 even Federal Government publica- 
tions were discouraging students from studying to become engineers. 

A major reason for the present shortage of technicians and scientists is the 
failure of many of the public schools to require or encourage high-school students 
to study mathematics and science. In recent years, according to the United 
States Office of Education, only about 1 out of 8 high-school students were en- 
rolled in geometry and 1 out of 50 enrolled in trigonometry. About 1 student out 
of 25 enrolled in physics and 1 out of 14 enrolled in chemistry. These ratios 
have grow progressively worse until just recently. They are likely to continue 
improving for the next few years with or without Federal financial support. 

Educators in Indiana are not primarily concerned with obtaining more funds 
for scholarships and loans. Last year Indiana increased its appropriation for its 
4 State schools by 33 percent. None of this money was for scholarships, and not 
one of the college presidents asked for any money for this purpose. 

H. R. 10278 by Representative Kearns and H. R. 10381 by Representative 
Elliott propose matching grants to the States to encourage and strengthen local 
counseling and guidance services. The first of these would even pay salaries to 
supervisors and counselors. It is inconceivable that in a program of this type 
that Federal interference in educational matters would be avoided. This is a 
program which every State is capable of financing. 

The scholarship proposals have already been discussed. It is possible, I might 
add, that Federal scholarships would cause many corporations and other private 
organizations and individuals to revise their scholarship programs. 

Federal funds are not needed to strengthen the instruction of mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages in the public schools. What is needed here is a 
change in the philosophy of professional educators so that they believe mathe- 
matics, science, and languages are important enough to teach to high school 
youngsters. Courses in mathematics and languages are less expensive than 
driver education and physical education, yet far fewer students are enrolled in 
these more difficult courses. Still many professional educators do not see any 
need for larger science, mathematics, and language enrollments. 

It is also suggested that millions of dollars be made available from the Federal 
Treasury to strengthen teacher training and related activities in support of 
science and mathematics. The problem here is not really one of money. It is 
arbitrary, excessive, and restrictive State regulations on who can and who 
eannot obtain a teaching certificate. Many States, including Indiana, are now 
examining teacher-training programs and certification practices. For the Fed- 
eral Government to really improve them it would be necessary for the Federal 
Government to force the States to change them. While changes are desirable, it 
does not seem wise for the Federal Government to assume this responsibility. 

Most of the Federal education proposals now receiving major attention were 
introduced in Congress after the adjournment of the 1957 State legislatures. 
It is safe to assume that next year these problems will receive the attention of 
the various State lawmakers as well as State education departments. In the 
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meantime, of course, individual school units throughout the country are making 
changes and improvements in their school system to overcome the shortcomings 
now being highlighted. 

Grants to institutions of higher learning for equipment, institutes and other 
purposes are just as objectionable as grants to local educational agencies for 
the improvement of science and mathematics instruction. These improvements 
are needed and can be made without Federal funds or Federal interference. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
New York N. Y., April 11, 1958. 
In Re H. R. 10381 


Hon. Cart ELviorr, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Exxiotr: This statement, relating primarily to titles V, VI, X, 
and XII of H. R. 10381, is submitted in the hope that we may cover some phases 
of the audiovisual educational subject not presented in other testimony, and 
to present some information for your consideration with respect to the limita- 
tion of assistance to vocational education imposed under title XII. 


AUDIOVISUAL METHODS ARE TIME TESTED AND PROVEN 


The concept that visual presentation, beyond the blackboard stage, would sub- 
stantially assist in the educational processes is by no means new. In fact, it 
dates back at least to 1876. In that year it was pointed out by the superintendent 
of schools in St. Louis, Mo., that children must be trained to think upon what 
they see. In 1905 visual education has its formal inception in the St. Louis 
school system. 

By 1918 visual education had nationally become a matter important enough to 
justify the founding of a publication, Reel and Slide magazine, having as its 
announced purpose “to make the screen a greater power in education and busi- 
ness.” Organizations, particularly at advanced educational levels, interested 
in and dedicated to the promotion of visual instruction were in being and 
active over 30 years ago. Thus, at the first formal meeting of the National 
Academy for Visual Instruction, held July 1920 at the University of Wisconsin, 
the United States Commissioner on Education was a speaker. 

As early as 1928 authoritative textbooks dealing with the subject of visual 
methods of instruction were published. As another indication as to the length 
of time which visual presentation has been receiving attention in the educational 
field, the Case method of instruction utilizing visual aids was used in the Har- 
yard Business School during World War I. As recordings and radio entered the 
communications scene on a wide scale, audio facilities assumed a natural com- 
plementary relationship with visual presentation of subject matter, as well as 
establishing themselves as means of mass communication. 

Many States, recognizing that audiovisual instruction is the most efficient 
method yet devised for the teaching and effective assimilation by students of 
many areas of the subject matter covered in school programs, have for some 
years had State departments or directors of audiovisual instruction. This is also 
true of school systems at local levels. 

Many State and local departments of education have concrete plans for imple- 
menting programs of audiovisual instruction. Indicative of statewide plans are 
those that have been prepared by Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, and California, to mention just a few. The United States 
Office of Education has also for quite some time given the matter of audio- 
visual education considerable attention. 


TOOLS AND METHODS ARE READY; BENEFITS COULD BE IMMEDIATE 


The foregoing brief background is presented to point out (1) that much 
research, experimentation, and planning in the effective utilization in education 
of most audiovisual media and facilities has already been done, and (2) that 
excellent audiovisual instructional materials for use at all levels of education, 
covering many areas of subject matter including science, mathematics, and 
languages, are now available and in use. However, the relatively limited extent 
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of such use is, we believe, one of the serious factors contributing to the present 
educational deficiencies. 

It will be noted that rapid expansion of effective audiovisual education in our 
school systems is entirely possible and feasible under the provisions of titles V, 
VI, and X of H, R. 10381, or other congressional action of like purpose, whereby 
the important benefits thereof could become immediately available. Further, 
this could be accomplished without any of the delay that might be occasioned by 
first undertaking costly and time-consuming research projects. 

Numerous testimonials to the effectiveness of audiovisual education are pro- 
vided by many surveys conducted by institutions of higher education. Many 
such surveys relating to elementary school pupils show that improvement in 
factual knowledge, vocabulary enhancement and subject matter retention in- 
creased substantially as the result of audiovisual instruction in a wide range 
of subject matter. It has also been shown by several studies that audiovisuals 
stimulate children to read more books and to understand them better. This 
demonstrated effectiveness of audiovisual instruction in our schools of funda- 
mental education certainly merits for it wholeheartedly and unstinting support, 
for it is in the elementary school that educational habits and interests are 
formed and nurtured. In fact, the results of school surveys indicate that audi- 
visual presentation of appropriate subject matter is a potent stimulant to interest 
in fundamental education and that substantially implemented utilization of these 
modern methods of teaching will be of great assistance in correcting our present 
crisis in education. 

Many of our institutions of higher education, both State and privately sup- 
ported, have long recognized the efficacy of audiovisual instructional methods. 
This is attested to by the constantly expanding use of audiovisual facilities and 
material in our college level schools where funds are available for such expan- 
sion. Despite all of the evidence of the effectiveness of audiovisual instruction 
techniques, all of the planning and research that has been done in this field by 
educational authorities and administrators, and the wealth of available audio- 
visual instructional material, there still remain serious obstacles to the advance- 
ment and expansion of this effective educational method. 


MOST SCHOOLS LACK NEEDED AUDIOVISUAL TOOLS 


In most educational systems, at both State and local levels, money problems 
are ever present. Dealing specifically with audiovisual educational programs at 
these levels, it appears that appropriate funds for even a minimal effective in- 
struction program are rarely available. Even limited inquiry will reveal that 
most educational agencies have formulated programs in detail and can relate 
these to per pupil costs of minimum effective audiovisual instruction. 

As an example of the situation of the inadequacy of available funds existing 
in many of our large school systems, the following (typical in varying degrees) 
is cited: 

One of the largest school systems in the United States has a program of audio- 
visual instruction devised and predicated upon appropriations on the basis of 
$1 per pupil per year (and this is below figures generally accepted elsewhere) 
for minimum efficient operation. The actual funds currently available for this 
specific program amount to only 27 cents per pupil. At this level of operation, 
extension of the program to have-not schools is out of the question. In fact, even 
replacement of broken or wornout equipment is impossible. 

Many authorities in the field of audiovisual education and communication 
have developed cost formulas and lists of equipment appropriate to a minimal 
program for the utilization of these modern and efficient tools and methods of 
instruction. The following minimum equipment list, representing the recom- 
mendations of the Audiovisual Commission on Public Information comprising a 
leading group of authorities in the audiovisual field, will be informative and may 
thus be helpful in your considerations of the provisions for acquisition of teach- 
ing facilities : 

Sixteen millimeter sound projectors.—One per three hundred students or major 
fraction thereof ; at least one for each building. 

Filmstrip and 2- by 2-inch slide projector—One per two hundred students 
or major fraction; at least 1 per building. 

Opaque projector.—One per building. 

Record players (three-speed).—One per kindergarten or in room where child 


receives his first school experiences. One per five other classrooms; at least two 
per building. 
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Tape recorders.—One per three hundred students or major fraction; at least 
one per building. 

Radio receivers (AM-FM).—One per five classrooms; at least two per build- 
ing. where appropriate programs are available. 

Television receivers.—One per building, where appropriate programs are 
available. 

Overhead projectors (7 by 7 inches or larger) .—One per building. 

Screens (square: 60 by 60 inches or larger).—One per each two classrooms; at 
least two per building. 

Either the opaque projector or the overhead projector should be capable of 
projecting 344- by 4-inch slides.) 

On the basis of minimum per building recommendations, without regard to 
numbers of students or classrooms, it is estimated the equipment cost per build- 
ing approximates $1,800 to $2,000. 

As a closing note to this portion of our statement, may we call attention to 
the fact that surveys show that unavailabiliy of appropriate equipment to pres- 
ently trained teaching personnel is a major contributing factor to the low level 
of audiovisual instructional efficiency in many school systems. 


TITLE V. SCIENCE TEACHING FACILITIES 


The provisions of title V, science teaching facilities, offer some hope that State 
educational systems may be able, at least in part, to overcome the lack of neces- 
sary funds for audiovisual educational needs. In this connection, the committee 
no doubt has been made aware of the fact that there is presently available ex- 
cellent audiovisual science teaching material. It would seem that the purpose 
of the bill would be materially furthered if a more general utilization of such 
material were to be made possible through the facilities provided for in this 
title. In this connection, it is disturbing to note that in many cases the addition 
of the maximum per pupil allotments possible under this title would be inadequate 
to enable many educational systems to fully implement minimal programs for 
audiovisual instruction. 

TITLE VI. TEACHER TRAINING 


The apparent lack of appropriate teacher training is also an obstacle of first 
magnitude to the expansion and effective utilization of audiovisual instruction. 
In some State and local educational systems there are effective teacher-training 
programs in audiovisual instruction methods. In other similar educational 
systems there is a lack of appreciation of the usefulness and effectiveness of these 
methods. It appears that this latter situation is in a large measure due to the 
lack of adequate teacher training (and thus concomitant interest) in the use of 
these methods and tools. 

The provisions of title VI of H. R. 10381 should provide a significant stimulus 
to teacher training and further education. It could thus materially assist in 
overcoming this particular roadblock and thereby result in increasing the extent 
and effectiveness of use of this form of instruction. 

We submit that training in modern methods of teaching is most appropriate 
and necessary to a high level of teaching ability and qualification. Consideration, 
therefore, might well be given to expanding the provisions of section 603 (a) (4) 
to specifically include advanced study in teaching methods, including audiovisual 
methods. 

TITLE XII. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The effectiveness of audiovisual aids in vocational education and training are 
eloquently attested to in the experience records of our armed services, which 
found them unequalled as a means of spending the rapidity and thoroughness 
of learning and the degree of retention. While the general provisions of title 
XII of H. R. 10381 relate to financial assistance to State vocational educational 
programs, the language used here refers to “needed vocational education * * * 
in essential occupations” (essential to national defense). 

A very narrow meaning has been established for “essential occupations” by 
the Department of Labor in its administration of the essential occupations list 
for draft deferment purposes and related considerations. Not only is this list 
extremely limited, but is subject to two serious objections especially for any 
use in connection with the present proposal: 

1. As many industries can testify, it fails to include many occupations at least 
as essential as those listed. 
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2. The occupations listed are only attained after years of practical experience 
at high levels of skill. The preceding types of work on which the individual 
developed his skill may vary greatly and not until the later stages of his develop- 
ment is there necessarily any clear-cut realtionship between his work and the 
job content of the critical occupation on which he is becoming qualified. 

There is a further consideration; namely, essential occupations have been lim- 
ited to defense industries or activities. Industries and activities not so classi- 
fied have nevertheless for the most part been considered defense supporting, 
either wholly or in some substantial degree. Particularly, in the absence of 
war, these other industries and activities contribute substantially to the eco- 
nomic well-being of our Nation and are the training ground and means of gain- 
ful employment of those who would later become defense workers should the 
need arise. 

We believe that experts in this field from the Department of Labor would 
also support the contention that to limit vocational training, consisting of less- 
than-college-grade courses, to courses clearly identifiable with the established 
list of essential occupations would severely and undesirably limit the applica- 
tion of this title. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the language of this title be so modified as to 
make it applicable to any recognized vocational education programs having 
to do with any field of training which is considered important and appropriate. 
This might include any phase of applied science, any subject matter pertaining 
to production or other manufacturing operations, or the installation, repair and 
maintenance of products, and similar subjects. 


CONCLUSION 


In this statement we have noted how, in our opinion, certain phases of the 
measure before you may be particularly helpful in meeting some of the present 
urgent needs. We have also undertaken to call attention to certain other phases 
which we believe need to be modified if they are to have the intended effect 
with a minimum of delay and expense, and the maximum of desired results. 


We hope that this information will be helpful to the committee in its delibera- 
tions. 


Respectfully submitted. 


WiLiiaAmM C. Bassirt, 
Managing Director. 


Marcu 26, 1958. 
Hon. Caru ELLtiorr, 


Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Ectiorr: National Sales Executives, Inc., is the only na- 
tional or international organization concerned with the advancement of all 
phases of sales management, marketing, and distribution. 

It was founded in 1936 to promote better standards of living for everyone 
through better selling. 

It has over 30,000 executive members and 214 affiliated sales executives clubs 
throughout the United States, Canada, South America, Mexico, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries. 

In line with President Eisenhower’s request that Congress implement a pro- 
gram of aptitude testing and vocational guidance among high-school students 
for the purpose of discovering scientific talent, the NSE board of directors 
adopted a resolution at their February meeting in Chicago, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee to offer assistance, advice, and counsel in the de- 
velopment of legislation and the implementation of programs which seek to de- 
termine the aptitudes of youth and provide constructive guidance for adult 
careers. 

A copy of this resolution is attached. 

NSE believes that an aptitude testing program for the country’s high-school 
students should be broadened to include testing for all aptitudes in the family 
of occupations, i. e., the arts, science, literature, sales, marketing, ete. 

While aptitude tests are no guaranty of a successful choice of careers, ex- 
perience with them has shown that they can help eliminate much wasted time 
through trial and error methods on the part of young people seeking to find a 
satisfying career. If we can help develop a program that will assist our young 
people to find themselves, we will have accomplished our purpose. 
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As chairman of this NSE committee, I would be most grateful for an op- 
portunity to be heard by you and your committee in Washington, at your con- 
venience, to offer our assistance, advice, and counsel to the Government in the 
development of legislation and the implementation of programs which seek to 
determine the aptitudes of youth. 

Very truly yours, 
CLIFTON W. JACOBS, 
NSE Director of Service for Education. 


RESOLUTION PassepD By NSE Boarp or DrRecTors aT CHICAGO MEETING, FEBRUARY 
17, 1958 


Whereas National Sales Executives, Inc. has a vital and continuing interest 
in the welfare of the youth of America; and 

Whereas all businessmen share a responsibility to help prepare youth for 
the challenges they will meet when they take their respective places in our 
economic and political systems ; and 

Whereas National Sales Executives long has supported vocational guidance 
programs in our educational system as an important technique for guiding youth 
to careers which utilize their varying talents to maximum advantage; and 

Whereas all youth in American society has an equal right to the benefits of our 
educational system without preference for, nor prior claim by, any group; 
and 

Whereas legislation is being considered to screen the youth of America for the 
purpose of determining those best qualified for careers in science and engineering : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That National Sales Executives urges the Congress to adopt a policy 
to the end that any program to ascertain vocational aptitudes be broad enough 
to determine the best careers for all students ; and be it further 

Resolved, That National Sales Executives reaffirms its belief in the importance 
of promoting careers in sales, marketing and distribution to stimulate the move- 
ment of goods and services in order to maintain maximum employment and a 
vigorous economy ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of National Sales Executives be authorized to 
appoint a committee to offer aid, advice, and counsel in the development of legis- 
lation and in the implementation of programs which seek to determine the 
aptitudes of youth and provide constructive guidance for adult careers; and 
that nothing contained in this resolution shall. be construed as support of the 
expansion of the Federal Government’s influence in education at the State and 
local level. 


NATIONAL SALES Executives, INc., 
New York, N.Y., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. Cart Exxiort, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Supplementing our letter of March 26 with accompanying resolu- 
tion (copy of letter and resolution attached) and in the interests of making more 
realistic and economically sound any legislation which may emanate from the 
administration’s proposed program of strengthening our national security by 
increasing the supply of highly trained, high quality, professional personnel, in 
science, engineering, and other critical skills, and as your committee is presently 
considering legislation, it seems reasonable to assume that the following logical 
suggestions will be helpful. 

According to the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., “Among those 
students who graduate in the upper fourth of their class, more than 1 out of 3 
do not go to college. Altogether, in round numbers, 200,000 of these ablest 
students now stop their education before going on to institutions of higher 
learning.” 

The Nation simply cannot afford to continue such a tragic waste of its most 
valuable resource—the talents of its young people. 

Many intellectually able young people drop out of school chiefly because of 
lack of desire or incentive for education. Therefore, the importance of encourag- 
ing earlier, improved, and more systematic testing of the abilities and aptitudes 
of students is paramount. 
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The early identification of talent through a career guidance program would 
provide an opportunity for teachers, school counselors, parents, and the com- 
munity at large to encourage young people to remain in high school, to work 
hard at the basic academic subjects, and to prepare for higher education. 

It is this latter phase of the plan which really holds the key to the development 
of a program which will increase the highly trained personnel in the sciences, 
a and other critical skills, such as marketing, distribution, and 
selling. 

The basic objective of our competitive enterprise economic system is a higher 
standard of living for everyone through the production, distribution, and market- 
ing of wanted merchandise and services, along with economic and national 
security and freedom. 

The problem in the United States is not production. We are producing at the 
rate of some $436 billion in goods and services a year. The real concern of 
industry is the facility with which we are able to market this vast increasing 
volume of merchandise. 

At the same time, we are developing scientific and engineering skills, we 
should be developing the equally needed and important professional marketing, 
distributing, and selling brains. The one cannot thrive without the other. 

While we are developing a program for career guidance at the high-school 
level for scientists, let us include other professional crafts such as marketing 
and really obtain the full benefit by having a complete survey of the youth of 
America. Only in this way can we insure to the Government, industry, and the 
ay a continuing supply of highly trained, professional craftsmen in many 

elds. 

We need more teachers of science in order to educate any great number of 
prospective students. We need more teachers of marketing before we can do 
full justice to the opportunity there is in the industrial world for young men and 
women who have the capacity for business. 

Therefore, we suggest a broad program of career guidance for all youth at the 
secondary school level. This will prevent the waste of talent which comes 
from handpicking the student body for one specific professional need, thus 
relegating the others to the problem of finding, by trial and error, their own 
particular niche in society. 

There is no short cut to national security. To maintain it over the years, 
along with universal peace, is a vast undertaking and will cost a great deal of 
money. Yet, there is a worthy purpose for such investment. Our principal 
source of wealth in the United States comes from industry. Over the years, 
much of the scientific discovery, research, and development aimed at the better- 
ment of man is also the result of industrial know-how. 

The big job now is how and where to market the output of our increased 
productive power so that we can continue to finance our national security and a 
better world. 

Industry needs the opportunity to tap all sources of professional skills repre- 
sented by American youth. 

Very truly yours, 
Crurrton W. Jacoss, 
NSE Director of Service for Education. 





STATEMENT OF EpwArRD G. RAMBERG, PRESIDENT, SocreTy FOR SocraL RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN SCIENCE, MARCH 2, 1958 


The council of the Society for Social Responsibility in Science, an associa- 
tion of between 400 and 500 scientists, engineers, and physicians concerned that 
the fruits of science be applied to the benefit of mankind and never to its harm, 
urges that measures for the advancement of education consider improvement 
of the entire educational process and not limit themselevs to the increase of 
specific technical proficiencies. 

Our most urgent problem is how to get along with other people, not how 
to destroy them. The humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences— 
both through the improvement of the physical conditions of life and by their 
emphasis on the unemotional, objective consideration of the questions that 
face us—can all help with this problem. 

‘ducational institutions should seek to convey to students a picture of the 
world in all its aspects and instill in them a sense of mission and adventure. 
This reanires teachers of stature and dedication. Increased financial rewards 
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would help to attract men and women with the proper qualifications into the 
teaching profession, particularly when such increased rewards are coupled with 
increased social esteem. 

Aid to the small, liberal arts college, in which many of our best teachers 
function at present, could materially increase their effectiveness and add to the 
number of scientists, scholars, and citizens well prepared to take their part in 
our democratic society. 

Finally, scholarships to students who exhibit unusual ability and interest in 
learning—not only in science and technology—can help to raise the level of 
our educational institutions. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sire: I regret that it is impossible for me to be in Washington for the 
special hearing because of engagements in New York. Accordingly, I am writing 
to make three points: 

1. It is universally recognized that no quantitative progress in the tech- 
nological and scientific fields will be made without a substantial increase in 
the teaching personnel especially at the high-school level. 

2. We already have in the former personnel, especially of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, veterans, men of good technical training, strong personal char- 
acter and leadership qualities. Many men could be recruited and quickly pre- 
pared to handle high-school teaching assignments in the basic fields of science 
and mathematics. 

3. No other program can be undertaken for the high-school level which will 
produce results so promptly. Not only is this a matter of the time factor in 
marshalling a teaching staff, but there is also the factor of motivation. The 
mnilitary service background will not only give the teachers an understanding of 
the significance of their work but will bring to bear on the rising generation a 
type of leadership and commitment for the future which will hold thousands 
of the students dedicated to the development of scientific careers. 

As a boy I spent a year in a German public school. Half of my teachers, in- 
cluding some of the best teachers and most vigorous personalities, were military 
veterans and reserve officers. Their impact on the student body was impressive 
to me even then. I believe something of this can be brought into the American 
public school system through the general program which has been put forward 
by William A. F. Stephenson. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
LuTHER GuLick, President. 


HARVARD UNTVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. BarpvEN: I understand that your Committee on Education and Labor 
is considering the possibility of bills which would provide funds in support of the 
training of military personnel who have retired from the service and who would 
like to prepare themselves for teaching in the schools of the Nation. I have hada 
chance to talk about these bills with Mr. William A. F. Stevenson and also to 
discuss them with several of my colleagues here. Weare heartily in favor of this 
movement. It seems clear to me that for many years there will be need in the 
public schools of men who have had the kind of training and background provided 
by a military career. This is of course especially true in connection with science 
and mathematics where the need of well-trained personnel in the schools is now 
unquestioned. As far as I know, for many men just retiring from the service, the 
chances of obtaining the necessary training are not good unless some kind of 
special arrangements can be made on their behalf. In short, I am heartily in 
favor of the effort and I hope that you and your colleagues will be able to give 
the matter serious consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS KEPPEL. 
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New York STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Garden City, N. Y., April 5, 1958. 
Hon. Cari EvLiort, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ex.iorT: As president of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, we wish to express to your briefly the New York State Fed- 
erations’ policy on Federal Aid to Education. 

The following resolution passed in 1952, November, and reaffirmed in 
November 1956 conventions states clearly that the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs opposes Federal aid to education. 

“Whereas our Senators, Representatives, and the general public are being 
requested to extend Federal Air to Education ; and 

“Whereas grants of money derived from Federal taxation merely disguise 
the cost, but do not lessen the ultimate burden upon our national economy; and 

“Whereas Federal grants for education logically may result in Federal control 
of education : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs in con- 
vention assembled November 1952 affirms its belief in our traditional American 
principles and policies of State and local support and control of, and responsi- 
bility for, education, and urges the Congress to reject provisions for Federal 
aid to education ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to New York State 
Representatives in Congress.” 

Resolution, reaffirmed at the annual convention of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, held in Binghamton, November 12-15, 1956. 

We strongly oppose Federal aid for education, our position is based on the 
following facts: 

First: Every Federal-aid program costs the people of New York State more in 
Federal taxes than this State gets back in Federal aid. 

Second: If tax money is collected in New York and spent for schools in other 
States, it would enable those States to build their schools partly at our expense 
and thus keep their own taxes low. 

Third: When other States and their localities are able to keep their own taxes 
low compared with the high taxes in New York State, they use the lure of 
those low taxes to induce business and industry to move from New York State 
or to locate their new plants and factories in those States instead of New York. 

The New York Legislature has approved a program for a $53 million increase 
in State aid for education to carry out the State regents expanded educational 
program is evidence that Federal aid to education is both unwise and unneces- 
sary. This expanded program of State aid covers education at all levels from 
elementary school through college. 

Under the proposed Federal-aid bill rejected by Congress in 1957, New York 
would have received $15,765,000 for school construction. The tax burden im- 
posed upon the State’s taxpayers as a part of the national program would have 
been $48,122,000 which would have represented a net loss to the State of $32,- 
357,000 of taxpaying ability. 

To determine how various States would fare under this bill, we checked 
school-aid allotments for individual States with the estimated amount of Fed- 
eral taxes collected in each State to pay for the program; 14 States and the 
District of Columbia would pay out a total of $28 million more than they would 
receive in the first year of operation. New York State would be the biggest 
loser, paying out $8,540,000 more in taxes than it would get back for school aid. 

Earlier in the session of the State legislature this year they increased the 
State scholarship program. 

Through the above legislation in New York State, the people of our State 
have demonstrated their willingness and desired to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. 

Until it is demonstrated that other States have exerted similar effort, there is 
no justification for a Federal-aid bill which would take millions of dollars away 
from the people of New York State to give to other States. 
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We do hope you will submit this letter for the official record and appreciate 
the opportunity of expressing the views of this New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Sincerely, 


ALYCE SHARY, 
Mrs. William §8. Shary, 
President. 


Rosary COLLeGceE, 
River Forest, Ill., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Representative from North Carolina, 
Senate O fice Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: As an instructor of modern foreign languages 
for many years and at present chairman of the department of Spanish at Rosary 
College, I am deeply interested in the two bills currently under study, S. 3163 
and 8. 3187 

I believe that Federal aid can help language education particularly in a 
national scholarship plan but I do believe that such aids should be specific in 
pertaining to modern foreign languages. Language institutes and grants for 
travel and study abroad are vitally important for language teachers. There are 
good aspects of both bills but I feel that the above needs of scholarship, institutes, 
travel and study grants and adequate representation on councils and committees 
are the most important. 

May I repeat some points that I believe could be helped by Federal aid: 

1, Foreign language programs in the elementary school program. 

2. Language institutes for the training of teachers and supervisors of languages 
on all levels of teaching. 

3. Research institutes in the new educational media and in the acquisition and 
development of materials adapted to these new mediums as: language laboratories 
and audiovisual aids. 

4. Travel and study grants in the country of the language taught. 

5. Language institutes for the study and teaching of languages not now avail- 
able at many of our institutions of higher learning. 

6. Definitely adequate professional representation on any and all advisory 
councils and committees pertaining to foreign language education. 

From our own practical experience in the use of a language laboratory to teach 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Russian—we hope as of this 
coming semester—we know that audiovisual means of teaching languages are 
excellent and decidedly important. 

May Federal aid be granted to further the teaching of modern languages and 
all languages. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister H. SHera, O. P., 
Chairman, Department of Spanish. 


New York MI“Lirary ACADEMY, 
New York, April 9, 1958. 
Hon. KATHERINE St. GEORGE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. St. Georce: I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of two copies 
of S. 3187 of the 85th Congress, 2d session which I understand was substituted 
for H. R. 10881. In it I find no reference to Public Law 475, 81st Congress (title 
IV housing for educational institutions) which is the real basis of my inquiry. 
I find no mention of Public Law 475 being rescinded ; therefore, I can only assume 
that S. 3187 supplements and amplifies Public Law 475. Under that possibly 
false assumption, I wish to voice the following opinions: 

1. The demand for education beyond the 12th grade is greater than existing 
colleges and junior colleges can accommodate. There is an ever-increasing need 
for institutions of higher learning. 

2. Secondary schools are concerned about the loss to the Nation of trained 
manpower where education terminates with the 12th grade or earlier. 

3. Secondary schools which are not tax supported are overburdened with the 
problems of teaching advanced subjects, better to meet college requirements, yet 
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these schools which have traditionally and gratuitously contributed constantly to 
the advancement of scholarship throughout the Nation, now go unrecognized. 

4. Reference is made to page 26 (S. 3187) and supra, sections 2, 3 and 4 under 
State plans, and supra, eligibility for grants under part B (assistance to insti- 
tutions of higher education) : The American policy based on free enterprise is 
deeply imbedded in our national system, yet even when the need of private schools 
was recognized through Federal tax exemptions, this bill says nothing about the 
independent school. 

5. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is nevertheless eager to 
have secondary schools (tax-exempt) enter the junior college field to lighten 
the burden of 4-year colleges. 

6. Public Law 475 provides funds for dormitories, student unions, faculty 
homes, etc., but specifically exempts classrooms, laboratories, and faculty 
salaries. The prohibition of these key necessities prevents the unendowed, tax- 
exempt secondary school from an expansion of its services which would provide 
higher education for able boys who cannot find college vacancies. 

7. The exclusion of such nonprofit schools from Federal aid is fundamentally 
wrong. On a per capita basis these schools contribute more to the educational 
standards than tax-supported schools can possibly do. They are superior schools 
being penalized for their superiority. Private schovls (the term is misleading 
because they are not private) are not class conscious, but they are indeed in- 
tellect conscious. They are selective to the ultimate benefit of the gifted boy 
and the Nation. 

8. The alarmingly high attrition of college students reflects an inadequate 
perparation in high school, ineffective guidance and/or a lack of functional 
readiness for higher learning. The private school prides itself on scholastic 
excellence and effective guidance. Many intellectually capable young people who 
are not ready for the independence of the 4-year college can still be saved for 
the Nation’s reservoir of educated men through the channels of the junior 
college. 

Generalizing, it is my belief that S. 3187 and Public Law 475 discriminate 
against the tax-exempt secondary schools in that they are excluded from both 
bills. 

Education is a relative term. More school buildings do not necessarily mean 
more education. For example, 23 percent of the tax-supported high schools 
offer neither physics nor chemistry. Only 1 out of 5 students in such schools 
take physics when it is offered. Only 44.5 percent of students in the 9th grade 
take general mathematics; 37.4 percent of 10th grade pupils enroll in plane 
geometry; 28 percent of 11th grade pupils take intermediate algebra; 13 per- 
cent of 12th grade students take elementary trigonometry and solid geometry, 
(quoted from United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare). 
Many public schools’ displomas lack the true meaning of those issued 1 or 2 gener- 
ations ago. It would be folly to pour money into any school without regard to 
the end results. 

No college can produce engineers and scientists unless it receives adequately 
prepared freshmen on its campus. Considering the fact announced by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare that the average dropouts from 
publie institutions (engineering) is 62 percent and from private institutions 
45 percent, is it not reasonable to ask, ‘““Why this great production loss?” 

The tax-supported schools know full well that their problem lies in mass 
production. Their curriculums must meet the average intellect. Boys blessed 
with superior intellects suffer from lack of stimulating work, which results 
in indifference and low grades. The gifted boys, and there are probably 
thousands of them, are perhaps the most retarded group we have in our great 
country. Their talents are being wasted by disuse. 

The non tax-supported school recognizes this waste and deals with it accord- 
ingly, and yet their unsung contribution to the national betterment is ignored 
and omitted from S. 3187 which is presumably designed to better the education 
of our youth. 

In the national interest, and in recognition of merit, the nontax-supported 
schools should be aided in their present levels of education and subsidized to 
enable them to enter the junior college level. Were these schools to close, the 
added burden on the public, tax-supported schools would be great, and their 
contribution to the national welfare would be lost. 

The misbehavior of young America today emphasizes the importance of mili- 
tary schools and colleges. There are in the United States 41 independent non-tax- 
supported military schools and junior colleges pronounced “honor schools” by 
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the United States Department of Defense. To earn this coveted title, each must 
pass an annual Government inspection of all its facilities and performances. It 
must be fully accredited academically, conduct a prescribed number of class- 
hours of instruction in military subjects, and must meet many requirements not 
demanded of the tax-supported schools, and private schools not fully accredited 
and not holding the honor-school rating. In a sense, these select schools are 
quasi-Regular Army in that they have ROTC training conducted by assigned 
Army officers. With the increased need for disciplined youth and current em- 
phasis on the need for more national defense, is it not also inconsistent to ex- 
clude these schools which produce potential Reserve officers, from the subsidies 
planned in S. 3187 and Public Law 475? 
Sincerely yours, 
NELSON DINGLEY, III, 
Superintendent. 


THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. Cart A, EL.iort, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN ELLiIoTT: I am writing to you in reference to title X of 
H. R. 10381. I do so because of my great interest in the subject of educational 
television. 

I commend most strongly your constructive statesmanship, your willingness to 
pioneer, and your practical recognition of the educational potential of television, 
as evidenced by your inclusion of title X in your comprehensive education bill, 
H. R. 10381. I believe that the enactment into law of even this part of the bill 
would advance immeasurably the program of American education not only in 
the present but for all the years ahead. 

Television is the most powerful means of communication yet devised by man. 
Education utilizes communication as one of its basic processes. The schools and 
colleges must learn how to use television as an integral part of their instructional 
procedures. They must learn how to exploit to the utmost this most powerful 
contribution of science to education since the invention of movable type. 

The schools and colleges of our country face a serious crisis. This crisis is 
not due to conditions without our country, but is due to conditions within our 
country. It is caused by three factors of American life that are a natural result 
of our marvelous growth and progress in recent years. These factors are (1) 
the rapid increase in the numbers to be educated in our country, (2) the vast 
expansion in the amount of education which a citizen must have these days, and 
(3) the baffling complexity of knowledge and skills, both tangible and in- 
tangible, needed to live effectively in our kind of civilization. . 

All of these factors bear down heavily on our schools and colleges. They 
give rise to complications involving adequate teaching personnel and physical 
acilities to meet growing numbers, and curriculum challenges of quantity and 
quality that almost overwhelm an educational machinery geared to the simpler 
needs of yesterday. Television may help materially in providing ways and 
means of meeting these conditions, if we can only learn how to use it ef- 
fectively. The legislative approval of title X may have more positive influence 
in meeting the educational dilemma than any other single action that could be 
taken in our times. 

Much experimentation has been and is presently being conducted with private 
and local and State government resources, to determine how to use television 
in education. Its potentialities are being probed here and there, but too slowly 
and too inadequately to affect rapidly the educational system of such a vast 
country. Meanwhile, the situation confronting the schools worsens instead of 
improving. Your bill does not come too late, but failure to pass title X now 
would bea calamity. Its adoption would give great encouragement and widened 
scope to a movement gathering strength and speed altogether too slowly at 
present. 

Several million dollars annually are already being expended from private and 
local government sources for experimentation in the use of television in educa- 
tion. I am sending, under separate cover, a few statements bearing on this 
subject. Additional copies could be made available if desired. Title X would 
inspire even greater attention to this subject. It would provide recognition of 
its importance, encourage and extend present experimental programs, and dis- 
seminate information rapidly as to results. 
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Now a few words as to details. The provisions for the establishment of an 
Institute for Research and Experimentation in New Educational Media and an 
Advisory Council on New Educational Media are excellent, in my opinion. The 
functions of both are well stated and are essential to the program proposed. 
Section 1003 of part A is constructive and necessary. Iam not so sure that the 
provisions of part B, section 10381, are so desirable, as far as they pertain to 
the establishment of a supply center, in the United States Office of Education, 
for materials to be used with television. I would omit or revise (1) and (2) 
and (7), but retain all the other paragraphs in section 1031. It might be de- 
sirable to reword (3). Also (1) and (2) might be related to (4), on a con- 
tract basis. Part C is excellent in all its parts and is of the essence in title X. 

I believe there would be practically universal approval of the enactment into 
law of the substance of title X in H. R. 10381. I cannot imagine much, if any, 
opposition. The amounts appropriated are relatively small and yet large enough 
to have enormous influence in promoting the possible use of a powerful resource 
for improving American education. 

I have concentrated this letter on title X because I believe I know something 
about the role that television can play in the instructional program of our schools 
and colleges. I served 47 years as a teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
our country’s public schools. I was superintendent of schools in such cities as 
Schenectady, Providence, Denver, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles. For the last 
8 years I have been engaged in supervising some very extensive experimentation 
in the use of television, involving 52,000 students in 29 large city school systems 
and in nearly a hundred smaller systems. We are probing the effectiveness of 
television as a resource in teaching large classes at all grade levels, in effecting 
economies in building space, in better utilization of facilities, and in expanding 
the breadth and depth of curriculum offerings. 

The passage of title X would give the whole educational television cause a 
recognition and assistance that might enable it to become one of the most im- 
portant factors, or possibly the most important factor, in meeting the educa- 
ional dilemma confronting our country. 

Thanks so much for your great help. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Sropparp. Consultant. 


AMERICAN Society or CiviL ENGINEERS, 
New York, N. Y., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Herewith is respectfully submitted for the attention of 
your committee a statement of policy concerning Federal aid to education. This 
resolution, representing official policy of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
is submitted in the public interest. 

On the assumption that your committee will be concerned during this session 
of Congress with legislation pertaining to education of scientists and engineers, 
we ask that the statement of policy be made a part of the record of any hearings 
which may be held on the subject: In addition, we urge your personal support 
of this philosophy. 

We will welcome any opportunity to be of further service to the Committee 
on Education and Labor in connection with this vital problem. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WISELY, 
Executive Secretary. 
a 
AMERICAN SocreTy OF CIviIL ENGINEERS—STATEMENT OF PoLicy CONCERNING 
FrepERAL AID TO EDUCATION * 


The American Society of Civil Engineers recognizes the pressing need for a 
program to strengthen the educational system in the United States. Having in 
mind current considerations of expanded Federal participation in this program 
the society affirms its belief that: 

(1) It is essential, in any legislation which may provide for increased Federal 
participation in education at any level, to guarantee that the autonomy of local 


1 Drafted by committee on engineering education, February 28, 1958; approved by execu- 
tive committee of the board of direction, March 20, 1958. 
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agencies and individual institutions to determine educational philosophy, policy, 
and procedures be retained. 

(2) Any expanded Federal participation in education should be accomplished 
by the utilization of existing agencies rather than by the creation of new organiza- 
tions. 

(83) Any additional Federal funds which may be provided for education should 
be used for the encouragement of graduate study and for the improvement of 
teaching at both the collegiate and the secondary level, and that the funds pro- 
vide for the physical, mathematical, biological, and engineering sciences should 
continue to be administered by the National Science Foundation. 

(4) Such legislation should increase the funds available to the National Science 
Foundation for the support of the physical, mathematical, biological, and engineer- 
ing sciences through research and graduate education. 

(5) Grants for graduate study should be available both to full-time students 
and to teaching fellows engaged in part-time study. 

(6) The proportion of National Science Foundation funds allocated to engi- 
neering sciences should be established on the basis of a realistic and unbiased 
analysis of need and the national interest. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381, 85th Con- 
gress, the proposed National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

This bill provides authority for the establishment of broad educational pro- 
grams including scholarships, student loans, work-study programs, science- 
teaching facilities, summer schools and extension courses for teachers, fellow- 
ships, counseling and guidance programs, research in educational media, and 
vocational education programs. 

The Department of Defense has been firmly in support of constructive measures 
to assist in meeting the Nation’s educational deficiencies and critical manpower 
needs. In this respect, the Department of Defense is supporting H. R. 10278, 
85th Congress. Also, the Department of Defense believes that the expanded pro- 
grams of the National Science Foundation recommended by the President in his 
fiscal year 1959 budget proposals will be of substantial assistance in improving 
the supply of qualified technological manpower. 

It is noted that H. R. 10381 has essentially the same vital objectives as H. R. 
10278. We are not in a position to comment on the merits of the differences 
in relative program emphasis of the two bills, as we feel that these are within 
the responsibilities and competence of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and of the National Science Foundation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. NIEDERLEH NER, 
(For Robert Dechert). 





CouNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Birmingham, Ala., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELviorr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ecxiorr: I am writing to thank you for your leadership and interest 
in education and in the role of the counseling staff in achieving a better program 
for all students. I would also like to urge you to continue your efforts and to 
assure you of our support. 

As you probably know, Jefferson County, Ala., has for several years been 
trying to pioneer in establishing a guidance program at the county level. I have 
worked with this county for nearly 5 years now and thus know from experience 
some of our local needs and possibilities. 
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Particularly as a result of our experiences, I am hoping that an educational 
bill will pass this session and that it will be so structured that help will be avail- 
able to county and/or State units for staff and materials. As you know, we have 
only a nominal program at the State level and too little in the way of training 
at our institutions of higher training. 

Since the American Psychological Association has worked some time in 
developing a program for consulting psychologists and has at this time some 
sound patterns for developing good counselors, I hope psychology departments 
in our area will be aided and urged to cooperate with education departments in 
developing such offerings. At the present time no college in Alabama has such 
a program. According to the last available report from APA only four institu- 
tions in our area even offer such opportunities. They are the University of 
Florida, Peabody College, the University of Maryland, and the University of 
Texas. 

It is almost impossible for us to obtain counselors with any training. Ade- 
quately trained people are practically nonexistent. 

Since the counseling concept is rather new in education and not fully under- 
stood by the public and/or some teachers, it is particularly urgent that some- 
thing be done to give counselors status in their communities and schools. In 
my opinion salary increments and training opportunuities wlil be effective pro- 
gram stimulants. 

As a guidance person I am constantly working with the college scholarship 
program. A greater problem with us is convincing able high-school students that 
college is worth the effort. I would endorse a work-scholarship program or loan 
provisions. I am not too enthusiastic about large outright gifts at the under- 
graduate level. Graduate scholarships, particularly for those above the master’s 
degree level, in subject matter fields would, I believe, do more for our schools. I 
would not limit scholarships to mathematics and science areas but would limit 
them to basic subject matter areas such as languages, English, history, mathe- 
matics, science, psychology. 

Yours sincerely, 
Euta P. Eaan, 
Director of Guidance and Research, 
Jefferson County Schools. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1958. 
Hon. Cart ELxrort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ettiotr: The Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn has asked me to submit for 
inclusion in the record of the hearings on scholarship and loan programs the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. A letter to the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn from Pitirim A. Sorokin, director, 
research center in creative altruism, Harvard University, with attachment. 

2. A letter to the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn from Mr. Wilbur Young, State 
superintendent of public instruction, State of Indiana, with attachments. 

8. A telegram to me, as minority clerk of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, from Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction, State 
of Illinois. 

4. A statement relative to State general scholarship programs. 

5. A telegram to me, as minority clerk of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, from Mr. Frank H. Sparks, president, Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation. 

6. A letter to the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn from Blanche Morton, editor, the 
Home News Publishing Co., Inc., Hialeah, Fla., with attachment. 

7. An article entitled “Another Look at Scholarships” by Dr. Carroll V. New- 
som, which appeared in the March 1958 issue of Challenge. 

8. A letter to the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn from Mr. Allan Farquhar, with 
attachment. 

9. A letter to the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn from Mr. William H. Wisely, 
executive secretary, American Society of Civil Engineers, New York, N. Y., with 
attachment. 
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10. Extension of remarks of the Honorable Fred Schwengel, of Iowa, appearing 
in the appendix of the Congressional Record, September 11, 1957. 

11. Treasury Department release A—207, dated Friday, April 4, 1958. 

12. The following court decisions: 

(a) Hill v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No. 6060, United States Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. Argued April 13, 1950; decided May 19, 1950. 

(b) Coughlin v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No. 126, docket 22487. 
United States Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. Argued March 11, 1953; decided 
April 14, 1953. 

(ec) Clark 8. Marlor, petitioner v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, re- 
spondent. United States Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, docket No. 24704, 
January 31, 1958. Reversing Tax Court (27 TC 624). 

Your assistance in this connection will be much appreciated. With best 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN W. SNEED, 
Minority Clerk. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
RESEARCH CENTER IN CREATIVE ALTRUISM, 
Winchester, Mass., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. Congressman RALPH GWINN, 
Room 541, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: The following lines taken away from my Fads and Foibles 
in Modern Sociology and Related Sciences (pp. 101, 102), sum up my opinion 
eoncerning the automatic or semiautomatic tests of personality : 

“Healthy scepticism and great caution are needed in regard to these artificial 
tests. As merely supplementary tools they can be used. As the main tests to 
determine who is what and for what positions he is fit or unfit we must still 
rely on real life-tests of the integral type; a long-time, continuous study of his 
conscious vocal and written mental processes, and of his behavioral perform- 
ances and achievements at home, in school, in his occupational pursuits, and in 
his interactions with various persons, agencies, groups, and institutions; and a 
similar, long-time study of his unconscious region as it manifests itself again 
in his speech reactions, in his writings, and in his overt actions. This continu- 
ous study may be somewhat supplemented by the real tests, which probe this or 
that quality through challenging experimental situations. The artificial, semi- 
automatic, or even semiexperimental short-time tests should not be given too 
important a role. At best they are but the supplementary tools for the integral 
study of that most complex and most mysterious cosmos: human personality. 
Caution and skepticism—and once more, caution and skepticism—are prescribed 
in regard to them for any prudent society and for any real scientist and scholar.” 

In the chapters of this book I gave the necessary minimum of proofs of these 
conclusions. My conclusions are probably the conclusions of the minority in this 
country. However, I must indicate that eminent leaders of social science in 
practically all European countries expressed in their reviews and letters a sub- 
stantial agreement with my standpoint. The enclosed photostat of the review 
given in the London Times Literary Supplement is typical in this respect. 

In their reviews and letters, such leaders of sociology and social sciences in 
Europe as Leopold von Wiese of Germany, Corrado Gini of Italy, J. Haesaert of 
Belgium, and George Gurvitch of Sorbonne, to mention but a few names, agree 
with all the essential points of my criticisms given in my book. If necessary, I 
could indicate 2 or 3 dozen eminent scientists and scholars in this country who 
also entirely agree with my standpoint. For your committee’s hearing I could 
recommend calling such scholars as: (1) Prof. Robert Ulich, Harvard School 
of Education: (2) Emeritus Professor Florian Znaniecki, 810 West White Street, 
Champagne, Ill.; (8) Prof. Clement Mihanovich, Department of Sociology, St. 
Louis University; or (4) Prof. A. H. Hobbs of the University of Pennsylvania; 
(5) Professor M. C. Elmer, 427 Elmer Street, Edgewood, Pittsburgh; (6) Prof. 
Frederick Ellis, College of Education, University of Minnesota, If not entirely, 
then in most of the essential points these scholars probably would agree with 
my conclusions. 

As a detail, in Russia—whether before the revolution or at the present time, 
these automatic tests have never been given such a great significance as they 
are given in this country. 
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As another detail, this volume of mine, Fads and Foibles * * * published in 
June 1956, has already appeared in Spanish translation, and this year it is 
expected to appear in French and German—and possibly also in Japanese— 
translations. 

Wishing to you and your committee a full measure of success in your im- 
portant work, 

Sincerely yours, 
P. A. SOROKIN. 
Prririm A. SorOKIN. 


[From the London Times Literary Supplement, November 2, 1956] 


THE LANGUAGE OF SocroLogy 


Pitirim A. Sorokin: Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and Related Sciences. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., $10. 


It is seldom that an eminent professor in a renowned and ancient university, 
after a long and honorable career which has earned him a worldwide reputation, 
has found it necessary to compose a studied condemnation of a vast range of the 
contemporary doctrine he himself has helped to create. 

Professor Sorokin, for many years head of the department of sociology at 
Harvard University, has added just such a volume to the long list of works 
which have carried his ideas and established his reputation in many lands and 
in several languages. He has done so because he believes that the social sci- 
ences are in a blind alley from which there is no escape until they adopt a 
radical change of method and approach. They must, he holds, be redeemed from 
their bankrupt philosophical presuppositions. They must renounce pseudo-sci- 
entific methods which have been taken over and applied with little real under- 
standing from the physical sciences by which they have already been abandoned 
or drastically revised. 

The objects of his criticism abound in the research papers, scientific mono- 
graphs, “standard works” and sociological text books which are pouring forth 
from American learned presses, often after powerful financial aid has been lav- 
ished upon their authors by research foundations and by university endow- 
ments. British and European developments are not included in his compre- 
hensive indictment and their absence has some justification, because inadequate 
and indeed inept as some of our contributions have been, they are relatively free 
from some of the more glaring evils by which so much of the recent American 
literature has been disfigured. So harsh a judgment may seem cruelly wound- 
ing, but the situation has deteriorated so alarmingly that it is high time to call 
a halt. 

In raising an American standard of revolt, Professor Sorokin invites general 
participation in a kind of civil war in which neutrality is impossible. It is no 
personal vendetta. His sharp sword serves the cause of truth and it should prove 
as effective a weapon as Occam’s razor. To begin with, he himself is the first 
casualty. In a mea culpa of disarming frankness he confesses that he himself 
has made many of the blunders which he denounces. He has certainly not been 
guilty of them all; neither, probably, have all the other writers whom he criti- 
cizes. His collective ‘crime-sheet is, however, comprehensive and, it must be 
admitted, unanswerable. 

No one who has had occasion to examine selections of the current American 
outpouring of sociology can refrain from raising a cheer when he reads this 
catalog of some of its main shortcomings and blemishes. Who has not been 
amazed at the evident ignorance many of these contributions exhibit about pre- 
vious work in this field from Plato and Aristotle onward? Who has not winced 
at the ponderous platitudes, the tautologies, the barbaric, incomprehensible 
style, the false air of precision sought through ill-defined or meaningless equa- 
tions and pseudomathematical formulas, the question-begging use of scientific 
terms imperfectly understood and borrowed from a now outmoded and super- 
seded physics, the importation of language from atomic theory or cybernetics, 
the reliance upon dubious psychological tests, the pathetically misplaced faith in 
psychoanalysis, the boastful claims to originality and the effort to gain credit 
for self or friends from pretended great discoveries which lead nowhere and are 
usually nothing but old views restated in new jargon? 

Now at last these and other serious defects in current American sociology 
are collected, classified, and condemned by an authority not only familiar with 
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them, but to some extent once their dupe. Having been able to rise above them, 
thanks in part to his wider knowledge, but in the main to his broader sweep, and 
to his more enlightened philosophical vision. Professor Sorokin is well qualified 
to pass judgment. Not only does he see the dead end into which the social 
sciences have run, but he believes that he can point to the way in which they 
can De rescued. if he is mistaken in such a belief, now is the time for some 
critic to prove him wrong. None so far has succeeded in doing so. Few of those 
whom he criticizes are likely to be able to make a similar claim, for his indict- 
ment carries evident conviction, not because of his personal authority or views, 
but because error, ignorance and incompetence stand self-revealed to all disin- 
terested inquirers whose allegiance is solely to the truth. 

Fads and foibles are terms too mild for many of the follies he exposes. The 
sword of justice and avengement which he wields ought to fall heavily upon per- 
versions which have every promise of blighting the hopes, stunting the minds 
and misleading with false doctrine the ingenuous young, enrolled in their hun- 
dreds of thousands in the sociological faculties of scores of American univer- 
sities. Exposed as they now are to masses of indigestible rubbish masquerading 
as the latest pronouncement of science, it would be serious indeed if they were 
to bh» allowed to accept it, to repeat it and in turn, may be, to teach it; and 
shocking if they were forced to do all this as a price of success in their academic 
careers. For their sakes as well as for the advancement of learning Professor 
Sorokin has done well to publish his courageous and incisive manifesto. May 
it rally to his standard a goodly army of allies, “cultores veritatis, fraudis ini- 
mici,” and loudly may the war cry resound “Quousque tandem * * *?” 


STATE oF INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, April 11, 1958. 
Hon. RatpH W. Gwinn, 
Ranking Minority Member, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: We have completed 4 of 5 studies in Indiana 
concerning the teaching of mathematics and science and the need for Federal 
scholarships. 

To date, all evidence reveals that Federal funds for examinations should not 
be allocated and there is no need for Federal scholarships if the States will 
assume their rightful leadership. 

Please find enclosed a look at mathematics and science education in Indiana, 
two copies of GOP News and Views, and a press release that is going to all news- 
papers in the State of Indiana tomorrow evening for release. 

I will be very happy to provide you with additional information if said 
information is needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiisur YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

P. S—I am also enclosing a copy of comments by Mr. W. M. Shanner, director, 

professional service, California Test Bureau. 


SuMMARY REpoRT OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE Test RESULTS OF NINTH GRADE 
STUDENTS IN INDIANA HiegH ScHOOLS 


The Indiana Statewide ninth grade testing program in the areas of science 
and mathematics is part of a larger overall evaluation program of science and 
mathematics in the Indiana high schools carried on under the direction of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Wilbur Young. The California Test Bu- 
reau, a private test publishing and research organization, was engaged to conduct 
the program and the testing was scheduled for the week of February 17-21, 1958. 

Test results for 43,582 ninth-grade students from 595 high schools are available. 
The following is a comparison of the performance of the ninth-grade Indiana 
students with national norms established by a nationwide standardization of 
the tests. 

(a) Physical sciences: 53.3 percent of the Indiana students were above the 
national norm. 

(b) Biological sciences: 48.2 percent of the Indiana students were above the 
national norm. 

(c) Mathematics reasoning: 62.3 percent of the Indiana students were above 
the national norm. 
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(d) Mathematics fundamentals: 61.0 percent of the Indiana students were 
above the national norm. 

In the typical situation one would expect 50 percent of the students above the 
national norm. A percentage greater than 50 percent indicates performance 
superior to the average expectancy. 

In the school curriculum, the major portion of instruction in science takes 
place after the ninth grade in such specialized areas as physics, chemistry, 
biology, and the like. At grade 9 and lower grades the principal instruction in 
science is included in courses of general science. The data indicate that the 
Indiana schoolchildren are making an adequate start in science from instruction 
in general science. 

The nature of the two mathematics tests are such that they measure the 
attainment of basic skills in arithmetic and mathematics as taught throughout 
the elementary school and junior high schools through the middle of grade 9. 
Thus, these tests are terminal or mastery tests in the fundamental arithmetic 
processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and the like. The 
test results indicate that in mathematics reasoning 28.7 percent, and in mathe- 
matics fundamentals 31.1 percent of the ninth-grade Indiana students perform 
as well as the typical high-school graduate. These test results indicate the 
arithmetic and mathematics foundation of Indiana schoolchildren upon which 
the more advanced instruction in the fields of mathematics, such as algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and the like may be added. The results suggest an 
excellent foundation for the Indiana schoolchildren in the field of basic skills in 
arithmetic and mathematics. 

With the superior mathematics foundation and the adequate start in science, 
Indiana schoolchildren should experience no handicap in maintaining their 
superior performance throughout future instruction in specialized subject-matter 
fields such as physics, chemistry, biology, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
the like. 


sahiaiaticeiiml W. M. SHANNER 
Director, Professional Service, 


California Test Bureau. 
Aprit 10, 1958. 


A Look AT MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EpvucaTION IN INDIANA SCHOOLS 
BY WILBUR YOUNG, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


A tiny, bleeping object catapulted out of this world by the Russians has sparked 
an educational war in this country. Many unfounded criticisms have been made 
of our science and mathematics education by foes of education. Because of 
these criticisms, I recently appointed a 14-member committee with Clarence 
Manion, a former dean of the Notre Dame Law School and a member of the 
commission on general education, to investigate and appraise science and mathe- 
matics education in the schools of Indiana. This committee appointment was 
necessitated because the schools were being the target for our failure to launch 
a satellite before Russia’s Sputnick I. This committee has deliberately studied 
the entire situation to find out what the facts actually were in five aspects pert- 
inent to the mathematics and science fields in the Indiana public schools. They 
are as follows: (1) Teacher qualifications, (2) high school offerings, (3) pupil 
participation, (4) achievement of pupils, and (5) the need for scholarships. 
To obtain pertinent data the committee used the records of the teacher training 
and licensing division, the statistical division and the research division of the 
State department of public instruction. In addition to this, questionnaires were 
mailed to all of the 707 Indiana high schools. An amazing 100 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned. The four studies have been completed and the 
fifth will be completed within a month. 

The results of the first four studies have been completed and item 5 is being 
presently studied. According to Robert Pabst, director of the teacher training 
and licensing division of the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
who personally checked the records, all mathematics teachers in Indiana have a 
minimum of 24 semester hours of college credit in mathematics. In the field of 
science various untrue rumors have been prevalent. It has been said that biology 
is being taught by coaches who were not qualified and physics and chemistry 
are being taught by individuals who have a considerable amount of professional 
training but very little academic training. The study reveals that approximately 
80 percent of the biology, chemistry, and physics teachers have a teaching 
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certificate in their specific area, which fact means that the biology teachers have 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of academic biology and the chemistry and 
physics teachers have a minimum of 18 semester hours of academic chemistry and 
academic physics. All of the other teachers, with the exception of a very small 
percent, have had at least 15 hours of science. For only 2.2 percent of the biology 
teachers, 1 percent of the chemistry teachers, and 2.2 percent of the physics 
teachers were our records incomplete. Probably most of these also were well 
prepared to do this work. 

The idea has been prevalent that our high schools no longer offer the tough 
and solid courses in mathematics and science. The facts are that during the 
1957-58 school] year 85 percent of our high schools are offering physics, 83 percent 
are offering chemistry, 88 percent are offering second-year algebra, 72 percent 
are offering trigonometry, and 62 percent are offering solid geometry. The schools 
that did not offer these subjects were small schools, and some of these offered 
the courses in alternate years. When you consider that these figures include also 
high schools which are trade schools offering only shop mathematies, this is an 
excellent picture. 

The criticism had also been made that today’s pupils take the soft and easy 
courses, such as physical education and driver training. The facts are that of 
this year’s graduates 100 percent will have 1 year of mathematics, 34 percent 
will have 2 years of mathematics, 15 percent will have 3 years of mathematics, 
and 11 percent will have 4 years of mathematics. Dr. James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard and former United States High Commissioner to Germany, 
recently used in a nationwide telecast our data that 11 percent of Indiana 
graduates have 4 years of secondary mathematics, as an indication of the strength 
of the American comprehensive secondary school. Of this year’s graduates, 100 
percent will have 1 year of science, 26 percent will have 2 years of science; 15 
percent will have 3 years of science, and 2 percent will have 4 years of science. 
In fact, about as many high-school pupils in Indiana today are enrolled in ad- 
vanced science and mathematics courses as should be unless these courses were 
watered down or unless pupils were to be failed by the hundreds. 

Dean Manion’s committee decided to test the ninth grade pupils in mathe- 
matics and science. This was important for the reason that we not only wanted 
to know what the elementary schools were accomplishing but we wanted also 
to be in a position to do something for those pupils in high school that had special 
ability in mathematics and science. 

The California Test Bureau of Los Angeles, Calif., was selected to provide 
the tests in mathematics and science and all schools were invited to participate 
on a voluntary basis. Of the 63,000 pupils enrolled in the ninth grade, 53,000 
tests were ordered and over 44,000 took both the science and the mathematics 
test. Results indicate in mathematics reasoning, 62.8 percent were above the 
national norm and 28.7 percent of all of those tested had the equivalent of a 
high-school graduate: 61 percent in mathematics fundamentals were above the 
national norm and 31.1 percent were the equivalent of a high-school graduate. 
In physical science, 53.3 percent were above the national norm and in biological 
science, 48.2 percent were above the national norm. 

This is a fine record disproving some of the most vicious attacks upon the 
schools. Dr. William M. Shanner, director of professional services of the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, stated: “With the superior mathematics foundation and the 
adequate start in science, Indiana schoolchildren should experience no handicap 
in maintaining their superior performance throughout future instruction in spec- 
ialized subject matter fields such as physics, chemistry, biology, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, and the like.” 

Project 5 has not yet been completed but much work has already been done. 
Indiana high-school principals estimated that there were approximately 2,000 
pupils graduating from high school this spring who had special ability in mathe- 
maties and science but did not have the necessary funds to attend college. 
Letters and other necessary materials were mailed to all high-school principals 
in Indiana informing them that pupils may apply to take an additional competi- 
tive 414 hour examination at the 12th grade level in mathematics, science, English, 
and social studies. As a result of this letter and the cooperation of high-school 
principals, 770 high-school students will take a scholarship test on Saturday, 
April 19. It is the intention of the Manion committee to secure funds for de- 
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We went into this story to find out what the facts actually were so that if we 
were found deficient, we could correct our own shortcomings. The American 
people can afford only the best in education. Our task is to see that the edu- 
cation of a free people such as ours is better than the education of a slave 
nation. I have dedicated myself to this task. 


STATE OF INDIANA, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Indianapolis, February 28, 1958. 
To all high school principals : 

In response to a questionnaire in which 100 percent of the principals of Indiana 
high schools answered, you stated that there were students in your high school 
unable to go to college because of lack of financial resources who, in your 
judgment, had the interest, ability, and aptitude in mathematics and science, 
to carry successfully college work. 

The Manion committee took the following action on February 13, 1958: 

“The mathematics and science committee is in the process of determining from 
the school principals of Indiana the seniors who will graduate in June from high 
school and who are qualified in science and mathematics to make a contribution 
in the fields of science and mathematics if they have an opportunity for a college 
education. 

“The principals have determined that approximately 2,000 students in Indiana 
are so qualified and are in need and cannot go to college without assistance. 

“The coimittee voted to give these designated stuuents a scholarship test and 
for those students whom the test determines to be qualified and who are not 
financiaily able to go to college on their own, the committee will make every effort 
to get them the assistance they need to go to college for the pursuit of their 
studies in mathematics and science. 

“We recognize that many of the students on this list will get scholarships 
through other sources and may even have made arrangements now to go to school 
but this test will be informative to the committee and helpful to those who take 
it if they have not found help through other means by the time the results are 
available,” 

In order to implement this resolution, the committee has recommended that a 
qualifying test be given to the students you indicated in the questi nnaires. 
These qualifying examinations will be given in county or regional testing centers 
on Saturday, April 12, 1958. Your students will report to the test center in your 
county which will be designated at a later date. The qualifying test is over the 
fields of science, mathematics, English, and social studies. 

Each principal will submit a brief case history of each student needing as- 
sistance and so recommended and a statement of the financial ability of the 
student and his family. These will be sent to the State superintendent’s office 
and will be kept confidential with the committee. 

The cost of the examinations will be $1 per pupil, and it is anticipated that 
the local school corporation will bear this burden. In our judgment, said cost 
is not unreasonable because there will be few people taking the test in relation 
to the total enrollment of your senior class. 

We at the State level realize that this will require some time and effort at the 
local level but the Manion committee will make every reasonable effort to assist 
in obtaining scholarships for those students graduating from high school this 
spring «nd having exceptional ability in mathematics and science. However, 
participating in the examination will not guarantee the student a scholarship. 

Should there be any pupils in your school meeting the requirements and need- 
ing financial aid that you did not report on the questionnaire, we would suggest 
that they also take the examination. 

The attached instructions give the specific details of this project. 

Should you have any questions not answered by this letter, please contact 
this office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wirzsur Youna, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN THE SCHOLARSHIP QUALIFYING TEST 





(1) Each principal will submit the application form enclosed containing the 
names of those students with ability whom he recommends as needing financial 
assistance to matriculate in college. These application forms will be forwarded 
to the office of the State superintendent. 

(2) Each student will complete the financial statement and personal state- 
ment. These will be signed by the persons designated and returned to this office. 

If additional copies of these forms are needed, they may be obtained from the 
office of the State superintendent or copies made in the local school. 

(3) All tests will be ordered by the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and sent to the testing center. 

(4) Testing centers will be established and schools will be notified of these 
at a later date. 

(5) Students who wish to participate will report to the designated testing 
center. 

(6) The date of the scholarship test is Saturday, April 12, 1958. | 

(7) Each student recommended by the principal will report to the test center i 
designated by 8:30 a. m., Saturday, April 12, 1958 and should plan to stay until 
3:30 p.m. The student should make arrangements for his own lunch. 

(8) The application form, the financial statement, and the student’s personal 
statement must be returned to the office of the State superintendent of public 
instruction on or before March 21, 1958. 

(9) The $1 fee per pupil for the test must accompany the application form. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF STUDENT 





Each student interested in taking the qualifying test for a scholarship should 
write (handwritten in ink) a brief statement (200 to 500 words) relative to 
the following items. The statement should be signed by the student and also 
by the principal. 

1. Identification : 
3 (1) Name, age, sex, home address. 

f (2) Do you have any physical handicaps? 

; 2. Educational status: 
’ (1) Present school achievements. 
Bi (2) Give name of school or community awards received. 

(3) In general what grades have you received in your subjects? 

3. Interests and goals: 

(1) What are your major interests and hobbies? 

(2) Have you had part time or vacation employment? 

If yes, briefly explain. 

(3) What are your educational goals? 

(4) What are your life goals and ambition? 

4. Are you interested in any specific college or university? 

If so, which one(s). 

5. Add any other information you believe will be of interest to the committee 

on science and mathematics. 
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APPLICATION FOR SCHOLARSHIP TEsT* 


(Name of school) (County) 
“patibiosy ospimest tal? "oo lott a at bata. coerce cet. 7a eee 
NAMES OF STUDENTS RECOMMENDED BY PRINCIPAL AS CANDIDATES FOR SCHOLARSHIP 
TEST 
B, etepree poem epgayttencn a ai giel Goce iia gh Os leigh Whim eco eases eytcoreal duchlan eo iia aes area 
(Name of student) (Address) 

Fey | ccevdribenmmmmemenggentn av oiones epcirhann ates as tele lvaten pen sisate tea ts saiaresdins taped: Eee 
(Name of student) (Address) 

Dai sce G IIe Real siren ie te cies ahaa meeting laa aaa a 
(Name of student) (Address) 

scree abl ica a al cai aa clea lt a ee i ae 
(Name of student) (Address) 

OUND Sn sho eee ee ene Serie Sete neeeeeweaesne 


(Signature of principal) 


Return to Wilbur Young, Superintendent of Public Instruction, room 227 State- 
house, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1The $1 cost of test per pupil must accompany the application form. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF STUDENT 


1. How many individuals are living in your home? ~--------_--.--.-_-_-_ 

2. How many members of your family are in elementary school? 
DIS OUOON | ois cco NI iia ceil 

Be WRMOS in POG TAGs GOCIOINS  scitericiintnictcnnincnemiitimenennmméalin 
What Wi his yearly salary?) wsie5 cee ak 

4, What is: your mother’s CCCUBAUUOIE siccccsicis sem cicdinticies teen paseo eden 
What ig Ger peardy Omar Dacca ih Biiectcitaciirnn 

5. Have you accumulated any savings? ~.-.-...-----_. If yes, what amount? 

6. What amount of your college expenses could you or your family reasonably 
be exnecied te henr?> diss ~citiainenin cbbine 

7. Have you been offered any scholarship? -.-...-..-.. If yes, give name 
pape illite antalya a Sat tie I NII adel hcetesasta tad ainciiteitssieandinss” MUI octcntdomesna enchant 


"(Signature of parent) = 


ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ewe ow ee we we ee 


(Signature of high school principal) 


08049—58—-pt. 83-49 
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STATE or INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
March 31, 1958. 

DEAR ADMINISTRATOR: Relative to the scholarship test authorized by the science 
and mathematic committee, we wish to inform you of the testing centers estab- 
lished for the administration of the test. Enclosed is a list of the testing centers. 
The students you recommended for this test will report to the test center des- 
ignated for your county. 

The date of the test is Saturday, April 19, 1958. You may notice this is a 
change of date. This change was necessitated because a number of schools 
reported so many conflicts with the previously established date. Students will 
report by 9 a. m., Saturday, April 19, 1958, and should plan on staying until 
4p. m. 











Crawford, Perry, Harrison, Floyd, | New Albany High School li- | 43 | Marvin Oakes. 
Clark, Scott, and Jefferson. brary. 

Monroe, Brown, Lawrence, Jackson, | Bedford High School_...._.__- 19 | Dan Schaffer. 
Martin, Orange, Washington. | 


Sincerely, 
WILBUR YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Site of testing centers 
| | 
Num- 
Counties Testing center ber of Administrators 
|} Stu- 
| dents 
| 
Lake.__. et a ...| Gary-Lew Wallace School, 415 | 85 | Dr. Haron Battle. 
West 45th Ave. | 
La Porte, Porter, Starke, and Pulaski...| La Porte Sentor High School, | 35 Paul Boston, super- 
1000 Harrison St. intendent. 
St. Joseph, Elkhart, Marshall, and | South Bend Central High School, 80 | Garrett Weathers. 
Kosciusko, | room 317. } 
Lagrange, Stuben, Noble, De Kalb, | Fort Wayne South Side | 86 | Louise Brombangh. 
Whitley, Allen, Huntington, Wells, | | | 
and Adams. 
Newton, Jasper, Benton, Warren, | Lafayette Jefferson High School 45 | Cecil Webb, prin- 
White, Carroll, and Tippecanoe. | cipal. 
Fulton, Cass, Miami, Wabash, Grant, | Kokomo High School, 303 East 55 | Paul Crook. 
Howard, Clinton, and Tipton. Superior, room 310. 
Vermillion, Fountain, Montgomery, | Wiley High School study hall, | 43 Earl Pike. 
Putnam, Parke, Vigo, Clay, Owen, | ‘Terre Haute. | | 
Greene, and Sullivan. | | 
Boone, Hamilton, Hendricks, Marion, | Indianapolis, North Central __-.- 60 | Dr. Gene Schwilck. 
Morgan, and Johnson. | 
Blackford, Jay, Madison, Delaware, | New Castle Senior High School, 62 | C. Merrill Dailey. 
Randolph, Hancock, Henry, and room 218, 1407 Walnut St. 
Wayne. | t 
Shelby, Rush, Fayette, Union, Bar- | Greensburg High School, 502 | 38 | Floyd Davis. 
tholomew, Decatur, Franklin, Jen- | East Central. | 
nings, Ripley, Dearborn, Ohio, and | 
Switzerland. 
Knox, Davies, Gibson, Dubouis, Posey, | Petersburg High School as- | 35 Bill Weathers. 
Vanderburgh, Warrick, Spencer, and | sembly hall. | 
Pike. 


STATEMENT BY WILBUR YOUNG, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Details of a pioneering scientific study of Indiana school cur- 
ricula, particularly in the important areas of mathematics and science, and also 
a factual survey of the needs of highly qualified students for university scholar- 
ships will be explained and discussed at an all-day roundtable meeting here 
May 15. 

Dean Clarence Manion, chairman of Gov. Harold W. Handley’s special 
committee appointed to make the survey, will preside. Representatives of all 
groups particularly interested in the advancement of science teaching will be 
invited, but any Indiana citizen will be welcome. 

Nationally known authorities in the field of education and science are being 
invited by Governor Handley to attend. 

In announcing plans for the roundtable, Wilbur Young, State superintendent 
of public instruction, stressed the fact that “Indiana has blazed a trail which we 
hope will have national effect in its efforts to determine by a statewide test the 
capabilities and progress of our schoolchildren in the subjects of science and 
mathematics. 
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“We also are making a sincere effort to determine how many pupils with high 
aptitudes in these subjects are eager to go to college and yet will need financial 
help. 

“The Manion committee believes that the number of such students is far less 
than is usually estimated. If this conclusion is correct, then there is no need for 
an excessively expensive and completely paternalistic system of Federal 
scholarships. 

“To substantiate its opinion, the committee will conduct an extensive 
44-hour test, covering mathematics, science, English, and social studies, to 
be given on April 19, 1958, to the 770 high-school seniors who have been 
certified to us as potentially deserving top flight pupils. If the test shows that 
a pupil has exceptional ability in the field of science and mathematics, and if a 
financial statement bears out the need for financial assistance, the Manion com- 
mittee will do everything possible to obtain a scholarship for such a student 
without any of the entangling conditions which always accompany a Federal 
grant or handout. 

“The statewide tests of Indiana’s ninth-grade pupils in mathematics and 
science are very encouraging, and they should tend to answer the question of 
whether elementary-school preparation is sufficient. 

“It cannot be stressed too often that the Manion committee is relying on 
scientific inquiry instead of prejudice or opinion. If the sponsors of nationalized 
education dared to be equally as actual and candid, their program would collapse. 

“Indiana schools are not perfect. But we believe that these tests show they 
are giving a sound foundation for further scientific education to those children 
who actually have the aptitudes as well as the inclination for such study.” 





{GOP News and Views, vol. II, April 1955 a Republican State Central Committee, 


Freprerat Arp To EpucATION Nor NEEDED, SAys WILBUR YOUNG 


“There is no need for Federal aid to education in Indiana.” These were the 
words of Wilbur Young, State superintendent of public instruction, after review- 
ing the survey being completed by the Manion committee. Young appointed the 
committee last November to investigate and appraise science and mathematics 
education in the schools of Indiana. It was an effort to get at the facts, Mr. 
Young said. We wanted to know if we were deficient as charged by the foes of 
education after the Russians launched the sputnik. The Manion survey con- 
clusively proves, Young said, that the status of education in Indiana is excellent. 

Mr. Young cited the following facts as set forth in five aspects pertinent to the 
mathematics and science fields in the Indiana public schools. Questionnaires 
were mailed to all 707 Indiana high schools and an amazing 100 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned. 

Teacher qualifications.—All mathematics teachers in Indiana have a minimum 
of 24 semester hours of college credit in mathematics. Many unfounded rumors 
have’proved untrue. For example 80 percent of the biology, chemistry, and 
physics teachers have teaching certificates in their fields, which mean that 
biology teachers have a minimum of 24 semester hours of academic biology and 
the chemistry and physics teachers have a minimum of 18 semester hours of 
academic chemistry and academic physics, All of the other teachers, with the 
exception of a very small percent, have had at least 15 hours of science. 

High-school offerings——The idea has been prevalent that our high schools no 
longet offer the tough and solid courses in math and science. The facts are that 
during the 1957-58 school year 85 percent of our high schools are offering physics, 
83: percent are offering chemistry, 88 percent are offering second year aigebra; 
72, percent are offering trigonometry, and 62 percent are offering solid geometry. 
The schools that did not offer these subjects were small schools and some of these 
offered the courses in alternate years. This-is an excellent picture. 

Pupil participation.—The criticism also has been made that today’s pupils take 
the soft and easy courses such as physical education and driver training. ‘The 
facts are that of this year’s graduates 100 percent will have 1 year of mathe- 
matics ; 84 percent will have-2 years of mathematics; 15 percent will have 3 years 
of mathematics; and 11 percent will have 4 years of mathematics. Of this 
year’s ‘graduates, 100 percent will have 1 year of science, 26 percent will have 2 
years of science; 15 percent will have 3 years of science, and 2 percent will have 
4 years of science. In fact, about as many high school pupils in Indiana today 
are enrolled in advanced science and math courses as should be. 
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Achievement of pupils—Dean Manion’s committee decided to test the ninth 
grade pupils in mathematics and science. They wanted to know what the ele- 
mentary schools are accomplishing but they also wanted to be in a position to do 
something for these pupils in high schools that had special ability in these fields. 
Of the 63,000 pupils enrolled in the ninth grade, over 44,000 students took both 
tests. Result indicate that 61.6 percent were above the national norms in mathe- 
matical reasoning and mathematical fundamentals and 50.7 percent were above 
the national norms in physical and biological sciences. This is a fine record 
disproving some of the most vicious attacks upon the schools, Mr. Young pointed 
out. Dr. William M. Shanner, director of professional services of the California 
Testing Bureau, states: “With the superior mathematics foundation and the 
adequate start in science, Indiana school children should experience no handicap 
in maintaining their superior performance throughout future instruction in 
specialized subject matter fields such as physics, chemistry, biology, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry and the like.” 

The need for schOlarships—This project has not been completed but much 
work already has been done. Indiana principals estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 2,000 pupils graduating this spring who had special ability in math 
and science but do not have the necessary funds to attend college. Because of 
this, 761 high school students will take a scholarship test on April 19. Dean 
Manion stated: “The committee has pledged to assist any needy student who 
seores well on the rest and who is unable to secure other financial aid.” 

“The Hoosier educational system is excellent. We must guard against any 
attempt of the Federal Government to subsidize so-called crash programs which 
will be nothing more than power grabbing cash programs. Education belongs to 
the people,” Young concluded. 


SPRINGFIELD, Itx., April 14, 1958. 
MELVIN W. SNEED, 
Minority Clerk, Education and Labor Committee, 
House O fice Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Do not believe there is need in Illinois for Federal funds for testing and 
scholarships on undergraduate level. Last legislature provided funds for state- 
wide testing for scholarships and funds for from 1,000 to 1,500 scholarships 
annually carrying up to $600 valid in any recognized institution of higher learn- 
ing within Illinois. More scholarships for teacher training than are being used. 
Each State senator and representative awards one 4-year scholarship annually 
at University of Illinois. Scholarships available to certain classification of 
veterans upon application by veteran. All counties outside of Cook through 
competitive examinations award 1 scholarship annually to University of Illinois 
in each of the following areas: agriculture, home economics, 1 general, 1 for 
veterans’ children, Each higher institution offers certain scholarships in special 
fields, chiefly on graduate level. 

Vernon L. NICKEIL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois. 





Strate GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP ProggamMs (NONCATEGORICAL) 


I. INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE TO ACCEPT STATE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS 


California.—Any college or university within the State aceredited by the 
Western College Association. 

JUinois.—Educational institutions within the State. Those institutions which 
provide an organized course of instruction of at least 2 years’ duration in the 
sciences or liberal arts, or both, at the collegiate level (whether designated as a 
university, college, junior college, scientifie or technical school, normal school, 
or otherwise). Institutions which are operated by the State, or are operated 
publicly or privately, not for profit, and in the judgment of the superintendent 
of public instruction maintain academic standards substantially equivalent to 
those of comparable institutions operated by the State. 

New York.—An approved college within the State. Institutions incorporated 
as a college and authorized under the laws of the State and rules of the regents 
to confer degrees. The term “college” includes universities, professional and 
technical schools and other institutions for higher education authorized to 
eonfer degrees, requiring 4 years of undergraduate study to obtain a degree and 
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approved by the board of regents; also junior college provided the scholarship 
holder pursues a course therein approved by the commissioner of education for 


2 years of credit toward a degree in a college authorized by the regents to con- 
fer degrees. 


II, ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION FOR THE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Oalifornia.—State scholarship commission: 9 members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for overlapping 4-year terms, to include the following: 3 representatives 
from private colleges ; 1 representative from the University of California; 1 rep- 
resentative from the State colleges; 1 representative of public junior colleges; 
3 lay members, one of whom must be a member of the governing board of a 
school district. 

(There shall not at any time be two or more persons serving as members of the 
commission who are professionally affiliated with, or hold a baccalaureate degree 
from, or are employed by, or serve as a member of the governing board of, the 
same higher institution.) 

Illinois.—State scholarship commission : 7 members appointed by the Governor 
for a 6-year term overlapping terms to include 1 member each from a State- 
supported institution, a privately controlled higher institution, a representa- 
tive of a public high school; 4 lay citizens chosen for their knowledge of and in- 
terest in higher education and who are not affiliated with, or members of the 
governing board of any institution of higher learning. 

New York.—Board of regents and commissioner of education. 

Scholarship appeals board appointed by the board of regents. 


III, DUTIES, FUNCTIONS, AND POWERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE BODY 


California.—1. Reviews applications of candidates to determine compliance 
with statutory requirements, 

2. Conducts annual competitive examinations or requires all applicants to take 
the scholastic aptitude test of the college entrance examination board, 

3. On the basis of the results of such examination, determines the award win- 
ners for the next ensuing academic year, 

4. Determines the financial need of the candidates—utilizes the college scholar- 
ship service and a financial evaluation team to collect and analyze the state- 
ments, 

5. Awards and renews scholarships, 

6. Determines rules and regulations for the conduct of the program in accord- 
ance with the statute, 

7. Makes awards without regard to race, religion, creed, or sex. 

Illinois.—1. Conducts conferences and interviews with applicants “which may 
be appropriate,” 

2. Determines eligibility of applicants, 

3. Conducts all examinations of applicants (scholastic aptitude), 

4. Determines the best qualified students, 

5. Awards scholarships and annual renewals, 

6. Makes necessary regulations for the administration of the program, 

7. Exercises functions without regard to any applicant’s race, creed, sex. 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 

New York.—Board of regents: Examinations are prepared and scholarships are 
awarded under the rules of the board of regents. 

Commissioner of education: The Bureau of Examinations and Testing of the 
State Education Department administers the scholarship program. 

Scholarship appeals board: Reviews appeals of applicants for and recipients 
of scholarships with respect only to the amounts of such scholarships applied for 
or awarded. 

IV. SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
1. Bligibility 

California.—High-school graduate; resident of the State; under 24 years of 
age (except when applying for a renewed award) ; successful score on the com- 
petitive examination; evidence of financial need; high moral character, good 
citizenship, and dedication to American ideals; compliance with all of the rules 
and regulations of the State scholarship commission. 

Illinois. —Graduate of an approved high school (in upper half of class), resi- 
dent of the State; superior capacity as evidenced by high-school scholastic record 
and the results of the competitive examination ; evidence of financial need ; good 
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moral character; no university, college, normal school, junior college or other 
advanced training subsequent to high-school graduation. 

New York.—Resident of the State; United States citizen, or a minor and 
natural child of parents, at least 1 of whom is a citizen of the United States; 
attendance at an approved secondary school for at least 1 semester of the school 
year preceding the effective date of the scholarship award; by the end of the 
school year, completion of an approved 4-year high-school course within 6 years 
of enrollment (requirement may be waived by the commissioner of education on 
recommendation of the principal of the school, if satisfactory reasons for such 
extended time are presented) ; successful score on the competitive examination ; 
as of 1958, evidence of financial need. 


2. Distribution 


California.—2 granted to each of the 40 senatorial districts, 2 granted to each 
of the 80 assembly districts, 400 granted at large throughout the State; Total: 
640 scholarships. (Year 1956-57.) 

When the program is fully implemented in 1959-60. Total: 2,560. 

IWinois.—Each year: One-half of the biennial appropriation to be distributed 
as follows: 

First-year scholarships: 2 for each of the 51 senatorial districts, 2 for each of 
the 51 representative districts, the remainder to be distributed at large. Total 
appropriation for 1958-59 : $600,000. 

New York.—Allocation to each of the counties on the basis of the number of 
high-school graduates for the preceding year. (Provision of the 1957 legislature: 
no county shall receive fewer scholarships than were received the previous year.) 
Total (1957-58) : 4,979 scholarships. 


8. Renewal of scholarship 


California.—Same as requirements set for eligibility except no examination; 
maintain satisfactory academic progress as full-time enrollee. 

IUinois.—Resident of the State, satisfactory work at the institution attended, 
continued financial need. 

New York.—Compliance with the rules of the board of regents. 
4. Scholarship stipend 

California.—For the period of 1 academic year (excluding summer sessions). 
Maximum award: $600 or an amount equal to the tuition or necessary fees, or 
both tuition and fees of the institution, whichever is the smaller amount. 

Illinois.—Renewed annually for a total of not more than 3 years or until such 
earlier time as the student receives a degree normally obtained in four academic 
years. Award shall be the smallest of the following: $600, annual tuition and 
fees, according to the individual’s need. Honorary scholarship without stipend 
for those who do not meet “needs” test. 

New York.—$250 to $700 according to the net taxable income plus the income 
of the tax-exempt securities of the recipient, or his parents or guardian. 


Vv. SOURCES 


California.—Assembly bill No. 1546, chapter 1846. Approved July 1955. 
Moore, James W. The California State Scholarship Program. Higher Educa- 
tion, 14: 81-4, January 1958. Summary of the 1955-56 State scholarship award 
competition, December 10, 1956. 

Illinois.—House bill No. 380. Approved June 1957. 

New York.—Chapter 756 of the Laws of New York. Allen, James E., Jr. Ex- 
panded Scholarship Program Analyzed. Bulletin to the schools, 43: 342-3, June 
1957.. Bureau of examinations and testing. The Regents Scholarship Pregram. 
Statutes—rules—regulations. New York State Education Department. August 
26, 1957 (mimeographed). 


New York, N. Y., April 14, 1958. 
MELVIN W. SNEED, 
Minority Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This is an answer to your telegram of April 10 concerning available scholar- 
ships and loan funds. From a practical point of view scholarships and tuition 
grants for qualified high-school graduates desiring to go to college are almost 
unlimited. This is because of the practice of nearly all privately financed col- 
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leges which keep their doors open to earnest young people prepared to benefit 
from a college education. Also, admission to tax-supported State universities in- 
volves very low tuition and often no tuition. This is equivalent to scholarships 
for all. More specifically, there are approximately 250,000 scholarships and 
tuition grants that are financed by annual gifts or by income from endowment 
funds. Scholarships of this type are increasing rapidly because of industry’s 
sponsorship. More than 10,000 corporation scholarships have been created 
during the past 3 years. As for loan funds there are more available at most 
colleges than are being used. This is probably due to terms. A private study is 
in progress investigating the possibility of making loan funds available to 
students on their own signatures at lower interest and on easier repayment 
terms. This would undoubtedly greatly increase the willingness of students to 
borrow. Letter follows with more detailed information. 
Frank H. Sparks, 
President, Council for Financial Aid to Education. 


THE HoME NEWS PUBLISHING Co., INc., 
Hialeah, Fla., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. RALPH W. Gwinn, 
Member, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: I was pleased to receive in the mail a reprint of 
your address in the House of Representatives, as recorded in the Congressional 
Record, on the subject of Federal scholarships. 

I am wholeheartedly in accord with your analysis of the situation, particularly 
with regard to the misrepresentations and distortions of various teacher or- 
ganizations. I also agree with your stand against Federal aid to the schools 
and your stated conviction that “whatever is wrong in public education, it is not 
lack of money.” 

I particularly enjoyed your remark that “when the educationists talk about 
greater educational effort and sacrifices, they mean everybody else but them- 
selves.” It sums up a ludicrous Alice in Wonderland situation very neatly. 

A series of articles run in the Home News more than 2 years ago reflects 
the attitude of this weekly newspaper on the important subject of education in 
the public schools. We realized then that the spending of money was not 
the answer. 

Cordially yours, 
BLANCHE Morton, Hditor. 

(Are Public Schools Educating? a pamphlet reprinted from a series of articles 
run in the Home News, referred to above, is filed with the committee and is 
available for reference. ) 


{From Challenge, March 1958] 


THE PROLIFERATION OF SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS CREATES PROBLEMS THAT NEED 
CONSTANT ASSESSMENT AND RESTUDY—ANOTHER LOOK AT SCHOLARSHIPS 


By Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, president of New York University 


When I entered college nearly 40 years ago, I could hardly imagine that 
scholarships would someday become a fit subject for newspaper headlines. To- 
day, announcements of new scholarship programs not only make the front pages, 
but the adequacy or inadequacy of such programs is debated within the highest 
executive and legislative chambers of the Government. Public interest in schol- 
arships, which was once largely confined to academic circles, now soars almost 
as high as men’s hopes to see the conquest of space within our lifetime. One 
might say that scholarships, like rocketry, thanks to the forward thrust of the 
postsputnik flurry, have achieved a sudden notoriety that overshadows their 
history of growth and development. 

Scholarships are not new. Most college bulletins of 50 years ago told of the 
availability of small scholarships to sons of ministers and missionaries und to a 
few other miscellaneous categories of students. Some of the better endowed 
colleges and universities had a limited number of scholarships to be awarded on 
a highly competitive basis. 
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The availability of scholarships in large numbers, however, is a new phenome- 
non upon the educational horizon, a development which received a remarkable 
stimulus from the program of educational benefits made available by the Federal 
Government to veterans of World War II. According to recent estimates, slightly 
more than 1 out of every 5 college students today is already a scholarship 
holder. In recent years many corporations have created programs of scholar- 
ships for children of employees or for various eategories of students having 
special interests. Scholarships have also been made available by certain labor 
groups, by individuals, and by several philanthropic organizations. Several 
States, notably New York, provide scholarships (the figure is now 6,029 per 
year) to a sizable number of outstanding high-school graduates. Now a large 
Federal scholarship program is being debated within Congress. 

The greatest number of scholarships is still provided by educational institu- 
tions from funds under their own control. These funds, with minor exceptions, 
include contributions from alumni, income from endowments, and allocations 
from the operating budget of the institution. At the present time, an institution 
may award scholarships to as many as 20 percent of its students; a faculty com- 
mittee in one eastern university suggested recently that the percentage should 
be increased to 30 percent or even 40 percent. 

It is still too early to be able to make a completely fair evaluation of these 
vast programs of cash subsidies to students within certain selected categories. 
In fact, the subject of scholarships always causes heated debate within any 
assembly of educational administrators. 

From the point of view of the student, it must be assumed that he appreciates 
the financial assistance that a scholarship provides. Nothing that I say must 
be interpreted as minimizing the significance of scholarships in the lives of 
many students. However, it would be interesting to know what percentage of 
students now going to college on scholarships would attend if scholarship aid 
were not available. When I posed this question recently before a group of 
college and university administrators, the estimates given as answers ranged 
from 90 percent to 50 percent, with an average of about 80 percent. If such 
guesses have any validity, the large scholarship programs now in vogue make a 
difference of perhaps 3 or 4 percent in the college enrollment of this country. 

Although financial difficulties are responsible for the fact that some qualified 
students do not go to college, it is probable that lack of motivation is the domi- 
nant cause in the case of a considerable majority of such students. Byron 8. 
Hollinshead, in his book Who Should Go to College, published in 1952, concludes, 
“Making rough estimates, we may say that, of the superior fourth of our youth, 
40 percent are not sufficiently motivated to go beyond high school, 20 percent 
would go if they had financial assistance, and 40 percent go under present condi- 
tions.” 

Modern students, by contrast with those of 30 years ago, do not borrow money 
to finance their education. In 1954, for example, the United States Office of 
Education reported the availability of loan funds for college students in the 
amount of approximately $50 billion, but only one-fifth of this sum was actually 
on loan. The reason for the present hesitation of college students to request 
loans in case of financial need is not clear, especially in an age when it is com- 
mon to purchase almost everything on borrowed money. Many projects are now 
being planned to encourage more students to borrow from the many college loan 
funds that are available and virtually unused. 


ENVIABLE OPPORTUNITIES 


A very important consequence of the large scholarship programs now in exist- 
ence is the fact that the very able students who can win scholarships are becom- 
ing more selective in their choice of institution. A small number of the so-called 
prestige institutions are now deluged with applications, whereas the majority of 
very fine colleges and universities is finding it very difficult to attract more than 
a few outstanding students. Such a result is not without value; in fact, some 
scholarship holders, who previously would have been restricted in their studies, 
now gain admission to an environment that provides them enviable opportunities 
for the cultivation of their talents. On the other hand, a student holding a 
scholarship that will serve as the key to unlock the door of any college or uni- 
versity in the land may select an institution with a program that is utterly 
incompatible with his interests and abilities; this happens all too frequently. 
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From the point of view of the colleges and universities, existing scholarship 
programs have introduced problems of a critical nature. Recruiting campaigns 
for students have been stepped up to the highest level in history, for each insti- 
tution wants its fair share of able students, Some highly reputable private in- 
stitutions have found it impossible to maintain the pace, and their adminis- 
trators are discouraged as they look to the future. A very outstanding student 
may receive offers from several institutions, and stories are told of an occasional 
scholarship holder who graduates from college with a substantial sum of money 
in his pocket; however, this type of abuse of the system is being corrected. 


CRITICAL SITUATION 


Probably a more critical situation arises, especially for private institutions, 
in connection with the manner in which scholarship funds are obtained. Col- 
leges and universities generally have limited endowment funds earmarked spe- 
cifically for scholarships; moreover, cash contributions from alumni and others 
make possible only limited scholarship programs. Thus, in a typical private in- 
stitution, an allocation of money for scholarships is made directly from the 
operating budget. The operating budget is composed essentially of two parts; 
namely, income from endowment funds and income from tuition. Since the 
income from endowment funds is subject to only slight variation from year to 
year, it follows that an increase in scholarship funds requires an increase in 
tuition. 

A recent article in the New York Times, in reference to a well-known college 
reads as follows: “Tuition in the College of Arts and Sciences will rise from $750 
to $950 * * * Part of the increase will go to higher salaries and another to in- 
crease the scholarship program.” Thus, as this news item implies, some students 
are being charged a higher price in order that additional funds will be available 
for distribution to other students. The procedure is a novel illustration of the 
share-the-wealth philosophy. It would be interesting to know what percentage of 
recent tuition increases in private colleges and universities has been necessitated 
by increased scholarship programs. Certainly the development of improved 
salary scales in the private colleges and universities is being held back materially 
by the growth of scholarship programs. 


THE LAST STRAW 


Scholarships awarded to students in a college by an agency outside the insti- 
tution have the fault generally of providing no real assistance to the college, for 
a student’s tuition pays only a part of the cost of his education. Some industrial 
corporations and other agencies have rectified this situation by paying a cost-of- 
education bonus to the institution selected by a scholarship holder; this, however, 
is not the common procedure. Thus, as Federal, State and many corporate 
scholarship programs increase in size, private institutions selected by scholar- 
ship holders see their financial predicament magnifying. 

Unfortunately, the plight of these same institutions is intensified still more 
by a growing tendency on the part of philanthropy to support schlarship pro- 
grams in preference to direct financial aid to the institutions concerned. Recently, 
a university administrator turned to me, as he read of proposed Federal scholar- 
ship programs, and said, ‘‘This is the last straw; private education is finished.” 

The administration of scholarship programs involves problems of great com- 
plexity. The art of measuring intelligence is still too little understood to permit 
educators to distinguish satisfactorily between the intelligence of two persons, 
especially when both obviously possess considerable ability. Such problems of 
administration of scholarship programs have been made even more complex in 
recent years by the introduction of the so-called need factor into the rating of 
students. In fact, formulas have been created to help determine financial need. 


GROWING DISSATISFACTION 


Now, undoubtedly, the use of a formula makes possible some semblance of 
uniformity in the decisions made by institutions, but it would be foolish to claim 
that “financial need,” vague as the term is, can actually be evaluated by formula. 
In truth, since the ceiling on income permitted of parents is very low in most 
need formulas, present trends in the awarding of scholarships are beginning to 
cause unreasonable hardship upon parents in the middle-income brackets. One 
frequently hears the complaint that “only the children of the very poor and the 
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very rich can go to college.” Such a statement involves exaggeration, but it is 
symptomatic of growing dissatisfaction with the manner in which scholarships 
are being awarded. 

The modern ecologist has succeeded in convincing us of the delicate balance 
that exists in nature. Human tampering with that balance, necessary though 
it may be, can well produce unexpected difficulties that are virtually beyond man’s 
capacity to solve. Undoubtedly a similar situation exists in our social and eco- 
nomic universe. The arbitrary creation of a group of young men and women who 
are to be favored with grants of money for their education, transcending the 
common social and economic struggles that characterize life in a normal sense, 
is certain to introduce elements of injustice and produce social and economic 
maladjustments that are very difficult to solve. 

Now, this should not be taken to mean that large programs of scholarships 
are fundamentally wrong; it does mean that there must be continual analysis 
of the social, moral and economic implication of such programs in order that 
undesirable facets may be ameliorated as quickly as possible. It is my belief 
that we may have moved too »upidly in the creation of such programs in this 
country without adequate understanding of objectives and without knowing very 
much about the net consequences within our society. 


JACKSONVILIE, Fra., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. RarpuH Gwinn, 
Member of Congress from New York. 


Dear Sirk: I thank you for sending me your speech upon this proposed vast 
expenditure on schools (which the States are already taking care of). 

The spendthrifts dream these schemes faster than you can knock them down. 

I enclose an article from Shipmate, publication of the alumni of USNA at 
Annapolis, headed “Demise of a Dream” viz the Holloway plan. 

Here you have bright young men entered at select colleges—Yale, Princeton, 
etc. etc. at Government expense—mileage, tuition, books, and equipment, $50 a 
month, etc. His fundamental obligation to serve 2 years’ active duty (might 
have been drafted). It was hoped these gentlemen might apply to be a Regular 
officer. But, if you sean the article, you will find that, after accepting all these 
gratuities, there is an 8% percent yield. Not much for the money spent. 

As the author points out, the “Forgotten requisite: Motivation.” 

I hope this article may be of some use to you in your effort to prevent similar 
mistakes. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLAN FARQUHAR. 


{From Shipmate, January 1958] 


DEMISE OF A DREAM—F'ORMER PROFESSOR OF NAvAL Scrence TeEtts WHY THE 
HoLttoway PLAN Has Nor Met Hopes As A SOURCE FOR CAREER OFFICERS 


By Brig. Gen. William B. McKean, USMC (retired), 1930 
“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men Gang aft a-gley.”—Robert Burns 


Creeping rigor mortis is with certainty nearing the heart of a laudable social 
experiment: The Holloway plan. This program was intended to provide a con- 
tinuing flow of career officers into the Navy; instead it is now paying negligible 
dividends on an enormous capital outlay. Incredibly, the vessels of this unique 
task force were designed and built at the seat of government, then launched and 
commissioned in 52 cities without testing a main engine prototype, exploring 
seakeeping characteristics, or proving the ordnance. Ironically, different man- 
agement could have surmounted the scheme’s organizational weakness. 

The Holloway plan is dying. It is dying because its recruiting publicity baits 
the hook with “liberal education” for worthy American boys in return for neg- 
ligible obligations instead of frankly offering training directed toward an hon- 
orable naval career. It is dying because a rigid bureaucratic structure persists 
in steering a direct course toward social idealism and in disregarding the rocks 
and shoals of social realism. It is dying because its standards are too high. 


PUBLIC LAW 729, 78TH CONGRESS (1946) 


Planning for a large peacetime fleet after World War II made it apparent the 
present Naval Academy could not alone provide the necessary officers. One 
alternative was more naval academies. But educational philosophers insisted 
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such inbreeding leads to degeneration and eventual death of the organism. They 
contended that an influx of officers with greatly diverse backgrounds would lead 
to cross-fertilization of ideas and would stimulate dynamic thought in naval 
leaders. Our civilian advisers won the argument, but their own tests contradict 
its rationale. Using the graduate record examination as a measure of liberal 
education, they would find Naval Academy graduates with a few years at sea, 
when tested, stand comparatively high in all areas—mathematies, physical sci- 
ence, biological science, social science, literature, the arts, and expression. The 
civilian graduate usually stands high in but 1 or 2 of these areas. It is fair to 
conclude that naval service is liberal education. 

Public Law 729, 78th Congress, brought the Holloway plan into being. Many 
campuses had wartime naval programs, such as V+5, V—7, V-12, which contained 
nuclei for the new organization. Naval ROTC units were established at 52 uni- 
versities nicely apportioned geographically, politically, and according to private 
or State support. The old NROTC program instituted under the act of March 4, 
1925 (34 U. S. C. 821), which operated at seven colleges was reestablished and 
extended to these new units. The first NROTC class with Holloway subsidy 
entered in 1946. 


“CONTRACT” AND “REGULAR” STUDENTS 


This forces us to distinguish between “contract” and “regular” students though 
they attend the same classes, use the same facilities, wear the same uniform, 
and are administered by the same staff. The “contract” student is a lineal 
descendant of the 39-year-old NROTC. He pays his own tuition; he receives a 
uniform and use of naval science textbooks; he makes 1 cruise and get a sub- 
sistence allowance during his last 2 years. His obligated service is required 
only by the Selective Service Act, under which he is deferred while in the program, 

The “regular” student, though confusingly a Reserve midshipman, is the true 
benefactee of the Holloway plan. His rewards are: mileage from home to the 
college of his choice and travel to ports of embarkation for 3 cruises; uniforms; 
tution; books and equipment, but not supplies; $50 per month except while 
cruising, when he gets a midshipman’s pay and ration allowance. His funda- 
mental obligation is to serve 2 years’ active duty; this was increased to 3 years 
under a Selective Service Amendment of 1952. To become a Regular officer, 
this gentleman must, toward the end of his obligated service, apply for regular 
commission. The USNA youngster must take positive action to get out whereas 
the NROTC lad must take positive action to stay in. 

Solid trade-school courses fill the NROTC curriculum. Freshmen get a Cook’s 
tour of the naval service: history, administration and discipline, organization, 
types and characteristics of ships and aircraft, deck seamanship. Sophomores 
spend their year with ordnance and gunnery. Juniors take navigation, which 
includes meteorology, maneuvering board, rules of the road, the compass, and 
piloting. Seniors devote their year to naval machinery, damage control, military 
justice, and leadership. All students do the first 2 years’ line courses; after 
that they may elect the Supply or Marine Corps curriculum. There are Supply 
courses at 13 units and the Marine courses in all. Line candidates for Civil 
Engineer Corps attend a special summer camp. 

There are 24 hours of naval science; a bachelor’s degree requires 120 to 130 
hours ix liberal arts and 140 to 180 in engineering, which may require 5 years’ 
attendance. Naval students are furloughed until they get their degrees. Com- 
parably the Naval Academy devotes over 50 semester hours to professional sub- 
jects and requires about 160 hours for the degree. While the majority of 
NROTC colleges give full credit for naval science there is considerable variance ; 
many use the subterfuge of requiring additional total hours for any degree 
which includes naval science. 


THE PRINCETON PI.AN 


Assembled for summer training, one junior NROTC class when polled over- 
whelmingly rated naval science equal or superior in content and teaching 
methods to their other classes on campus. Naval teaching is respected by edu- 
cators who bother to familiarize themselves with the program. But there wasa 
drive in 1953, centered at Princeton, which proposed to “integrate” Army, Navy, 
and Air Force ROTC. Under the Princeton plan civilian educators would de- 
termine course content and teach history, economics, and political science with 
subsidy from the Department of Defense ; professional military courses would be 
eliminated. Harold W. Dodds, then president of Princeton, wrote in Atlantic 
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Monthly that the quality of ROTC programs was substandard and unbecoming to 
both military and collegiate vocations. President Dodds was not acquainted 
with his own naval unit. His viewpoint might be challenged in an essay ex- 
ceeding available space in Shipmate, but the core idea may be stated concisely: 
Too many educators generalize from Army to Navy; the traditional Army pro- 
gram devotes most of its time to close-order drill, basic weapons, military 
courtesy, first aid, and like subjects. 


SELECTION PBOCEDURES 


The number of applications for a Holloway-plan scholarship each year might 
be a barometer indicating Navy public favor. Good years these run well over 
30,000. During the fall candidates are simultaneously administered the Navy 
college-aptitude test in designated cities scattered over the country. That test 
is prepared and scored by educational testing service, Princeton. Barly the 
following year those scoring in the upper half report to an appointed Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement for physical examination and are interviewed by 
two officers. Medical examiners fail anywhere from 40 to 65 percent, depending 
upon the idiosyncracies of local boards. Interviewers rate the condidates on 
leadership potential. Individual] jackets also contain high-school records and 
three confidential questionnaires from teachers, coaches, ministers, or other 
people acquainted with the candidate. These jackets are sorted and in March 
distributed to State NROTC selection committees—each composed of an officer, 
an educator, and a prominent citizen not active in politics—who choose their 
quota based on statewide male high-school enrollment. 

Those selected as principals by the State committee are appointed to the 
program but many go through an additional selection procedure conducted by 
college authorities: more candidates apply for Yale than Utah, whereas each 
university gets the same number of appointees. Every year 2,000 enter NROTC 
with a Holloway subsidy, 1,800 from civilian life and 200 from the fleet. State 
beards designate alternates to compensate for attrition caused by the appli- 
cant’s withdrawal when not selected by the college of his choice. Many of these 
enter the “contract” program and compete the following year. 


THE FORGOTTEN REQUISITE: MOTIVATION 


Essentially the selection process for Holloway scholarships applies our finest 
techniques in a democratic manner, but it has one fatal defect: Lack of screening 
for motivation. There was not one word in the Bureau’s instructions that sug- 
gested for us interviewers to search out career motivation. We were instructed 
to look for promising students with leadership potential. Interviewers in some 
cases disregarded instructions and sought out the candidate’s motivation on their 
own volition. 

While psychologists tenaciously seek to identify and define motivation, we can 
make our own rough estimate during the interview. Rather than following 
instructions and giving the applicant a case problem in leadership, we can subject 
him to polite cross-examination. The youngster who has a burning desire for a 
career in music, pharmacy, or journalism—and many do even at this early age— 
is a poor risk despite a fine mind in a sound body. So is the lad who knows no 
one in the Navy, has read nothing about the service, yet claims deep interest in 
the program because it is a “fair shake.” But we do find boys who enjoyed 
reading Fletcher Pratt, who lack desire for great wealth, and who look forward 
to command a ship—welding all those men into a close-knit team, managing all 
that powerful equipment, what could be more challenging? 

Unfortunately, Reserve midshipmen pass through only two screens, mental and 
physical. The Holloway plan might have succeeded had we used a coarser mesh 
in these and added a third “pass, no pass” screen for motivation. As the 
program now operates, State committees receive insufficient well-motivated cases 
to fill their quotas. 

ATTRITION 


Unwarranted attrition is killing the Holloway plan. The trend set by 7 classes 
graduating after 1950 enables us to predict that of 2,000 entering, 1,264 will be 
commissioned, and 177 will go Regular Navy 3 years later. This is an 8% 
percent yield. Peculiarly, attrition on campus during the last 2 years can be 
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expected to double that of the first 2, Causes attributed during the whole 
course run something like this: 


Percent 
ALREMIBIG CORCMRGR dd. ing tie odsulistliaccebi tains exackt ot deeets 44 
TAC, CE ROCA a niche diced gibi edit ted et oie enon BO oustx toed 24 
VRBURCA GAGA DALE 4:6 pkicmoptngbudilaalisn dtghsign néid.buge SU ee 18 
RDO T apiece cennqe nse ais nhbeitine Gtk tdegeet—ier utiea lepine dt. —teual. 9 
MALTIRN } <n dann ween nthbigiiitiniihohs ithiebh Gata soso esos. dab 3 
FORD cess cerrn eve inencnintiten nis ameitiesGleidesiien: wieicndshamitin dae 3 
OEDAE, FOORODG so pacer tesnsind tp ciein hh enthebeGe Ok tui etoanaueibe: + 


However, only 60 percent of the “academic deficiencies” are dropped from 
college ; it is feasible to bilge the final semester of naval science and still receive 
a 4-year subsidy. We also notice that separations for “lack of motivation” war- 
rant the conclusion that those in this group have such negative valence they are 
unwilling to continue in naval scienee—not more than one-fifth of their study— 
even though it pays for their whole program. “Physical disability” of those 
who in the selection process met such rigorous standards is usually ¢aused by 
some myopic bureaucratic physician’s disregard of the Navy’s investment in the 
NROTC student. We probably have to live with disciplinary separations, but 
those who violate their contract by marrying often flaunt this new status to es- 
eape their obligation. “Other reasons” includes a good number who enter the 
service academies, a few deaths, and lack of administrative foresight. 

As Public Law 729 was being written a group of “educationalists” were brougtit 
in to administer the Holloway plan as civilians in the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. They are most capable gentlemen of fine character and devoted to the 
cause. Therein lies a fatal weakness. To them the philosophy underlying the 
law is religious dogma; their own edicts based on thé concept are infallible. 
Fifty-two units are administered by career officers. These professors of naval 
science, in contrast to officers in other activities at sea and in the field, are 
unable to bring their experience to modify policy while they hold down a desk. 
Recommendations for change made orally or in writing are filtered by the 
civilian group in the Bureau and tested against doctrine. Nonconformists get 
traditional, courteous, bureaucratic treatment. While the Chief may think he 
has an “open-door policy,” apostates who go through channels find them unnavig- 
able. 

MEDICAL BUREAUCRACY 


Alongside this, médical bureaucracy is eliminating motivated officer candidates 
and damaging public relations, As an example, take section 20 of form 89, en- 
titled “Asthma.” If an honest youngster marks an X in the yes column, he is 
virtually washed out. The Bureau will require a statement from the cognizant 
personal physician relative to the number and dates of attacks; signs, symp- 
toms, and duration of each; type and amount of drugs administered—and this 
may have happened 18 years ago. More discouraging is the fact we have “coun- 
try doctor asthma” and “Navy asthma”—which the Bureau refuses to define. 
During 1 year BuMed initiated 25,000 pieces of such correspondence each of 
which was duly endorsed by BuPers—going and coming. 

Once a person submits one form 89, everything subsequent is meticulously com- 
pared with the original. Anyone getting a “down” in one program is forever 
condemned in all of them. BuMed has no reluctance in demanding extensive 
laboratory tests-—at the expense of the candidate—while BuPers holds that the 
burden of establishing physical fitness rests on the applicant. One questionable 
entry, such as glycosuria, on a Reserve midshipman’s health record can separate 
him from the program a few weeks before commissioning. Though he gees 
to a naval hospital for several) days’ laboratory tests and observation, though 
Navy specialists give him a clean bill of health and submit their data to the 
Bureau, the Washington desk-physician—a thousand miles away—gives the case 
“elifical study” and decides the patient would be medically surveyed before 
he eonld finish 2 years at séa. BuMed se@ms to believe the worst report, no 
inatter what source. 

A TYPCAL CASE 


Let us take the actual case of one promising and motivated youngster. A 
dental examiner says he has an anterior open bite while another says he has 
no end-to-end bite (the two defects are incompatible). A third says his bite is 
satisfactory but he needs three fillings which he gets. Competing for regular 
appointment he hitchhikes 300 miles, stays up all night studying for final exams. 
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The next morning without breakfast he hitchhikes another 50 miles to the Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement; in the warm room our medical examiner notices 
the candidate feeling faint, concludes this would predispose to orthostasis, and 
demands psychiatric examination—which the boy gets. We top off the case when 
the applicant’s mother remembers he had “country doctor asthma,” while an 
infant, but she can’t recall the name of the doctor—they moved several times 
after that. Turned down for “regular” the lad at his own expense studies naval 
science 1 year after being admitted to the “contract” program by a statutory 
medical board. This candidate’s national standing among competitors is 25; 
he really wants to make the Navy a career. In the end he goes over to the Air 
Force to be gladly accepted. How do you explain that to his mother? What 
does she tell her friends and neighbors? 

Civilians may enroll in naval science and await medical decision through the 
school year. Some Reserve midshipmen begin their second cruise before being 
paid mileage to the first one. How does one get through the paper curtain? One 
PNS said, “We now settle the asthma problem by simply tearing up any medical 
history containing these superficial remarks—after insuring of course that the 
young man was mistaken.” 

NROTC recruiting attracts brilliant, unmotivated youngsters who would go 
to college without Navy subsidy—the Holloway plan is but one among many 
scholarships. Why not eliminate both top and bottom: quarters on the Navy 
college aptitude test and select from the middle 50 percent?, Other programs are 
available to the lad who decides to give the Navy his genius. On the medical 
side, why can’t we accept a rugged serviceable body without seeking Mr. 
America? The officer of the deck is required to carry a binocular and you 
don’t fight a war with your teeth. We have enough motivated young Americans, 
but they can’t meet present standards. 


COSTS? 


What does it cost to train one Reserve midshipman? Until performance 
budgets and cost accounting in Government achieve greater maturity, we have 
no means of knowing. The Army-Navy-Air Force Journal of August 17, 1957, 
refers to Navy testimony setting an $8,000 price tag on a 4-year scholarship and 
the reporter estimated cost to date as $123,824,000. His estimate was much too 
conservative because he allowed neither for attrition nor indirect costs. He con- 
cluded that 15,400 entered the program whereas the true figure is closer to 28,800. 
Cost estimates always disregard capital invested in the plant by Navy and col- 
lege. Each unit is equipped with an elaborate outfit, including a single-mount 
5/88 with fire control. We tend to forget picking up the tab when 52 Mk. IA 
computers replaced the Mk. I. Besides, with both contract and regular 
students under training it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to prorate their 
share of plant and staff. The estimated direct cost, excluding transportation, 
for operating the NROTC unit at the University of Michigan in fiscal 1952 was 
$295,000 


THE NAVY MUST ACT-——-OR CONGRESS WILL 


Unless the Navy takes positive action now, a new plan will originate in the 
Congress—with all that implies. Three courses are apparent: Build a Pacific 
coast Naval Academy, devise a new program founded on different philosophy, 

v e Holloway plan major surgery. 

. Scmminaves initial sions for the second Naval Academy, desirable as 
that project may be, are questionable in our current politics and economy. That 
ight have sold in 1946. 
Minera tonsils is commissioning university graduates and sending them to a 
1-year professional school. Minimum undergraduate course requirements. such 
as mathematics and physics, could be specified. This might be combined with 
the selection of career officers from the Reserve officer class summer training 
program. The Marine Corps in 1933 set up the platoon leaders’ class, and 
between the wars obtained career officers from civilian schools via the platoon 
leaders’ class. This paid high dividends in World War II and furnished the 
rve officer class. 
ae anemone plan is a fact. Politico-administrative empires in our 
democracy are easy to build, virtually impossible to destroy. This astute Job 
of pork barrel legislation is thoroughly embedded in our collegiate system. 
Laymen are just as reluctant to criticize openly great educationa’ institutions 
as they are the clergy. A workable compromise may be to modify loth NROTC 
programs. We might select career applicants from “contract” students, require 
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them to study desirable courses available at the university, and award them 
a bachelor’s degree in naval science. 

After 1 year of naval science and a summer cruise, the NROTC student 
should be able to make up his mind. He has been given a more complete pic- 
ture of the naval vocation, its advantages and disadvantages, than any of his 
classmates with goals in other professions. The regular NROTC class of 1953 
was surveyed after 2 years in the program; career indications were: yes, 17 
percent ; no, 30 percent ; undecided, 53 percent ; when it was time for their election 
in 1956, 13 percent stayed in the naval service. This alternative would also give 
the Navy a year to judge aptitude and motivation. We could predict with more 
accuracy who wants to give the Navy a fair trial and who is taking a free ride. 


WHY THE PLAN FAILED 


Our Holioway plan failed when it set base course toward public benevolence 
rather than enlightened Navy self-interest. We offered “liberal education” to 
promising American youth rather than opportunity to compete for the naval 
vocation. This was a sort of continuing GI bill for future veterans. Our 
propaganda emphasized a “Navy scholarship” with freedom to pursue a wide 
variety of interests for minimum return which had to be made anyway under 
Selective Service. We offered our boy an uninterrupted college education with 
opportunity to prepare for a civilian profession followed by doing his obligated 
service as an officer in the Navy rather than as a private in the Army. We 
drifted with the national tide, ebbing since the early thirties, which makes un- 
earned sustenance our citizen’s birthright. We told our youngster, nurtured 
in this latter-day philosophy, that he could have something for (virtually) 
nothing. We were not entirely honest. 


AMERICAN Socrery oF CrviL. ENGINEERS, 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Rateu W. Gwinn, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: Herewith is respectfully submitted for the attention of your 
eommittee a statement of policy concerning Federal aid to education. This reso- 
lution, representing official policy of the American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
submitted in the public interest. 

On the assumption that your committee will be concerned during this session 
of Congress with legislation pertaining to education of scientists and engineers, 
we ask that the statement of policy be made a part of the record of any hearings 
which may be held on the subject. In addition, we urge your personal support 
of this philosophy. 

We will welcome any opportunity to be of further service to the Committee on 
Education and Labor in connection with this vital problem. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WISELY, 
Evecutive Secretary. 


AMERICAN Society oF CIvit ENGINEERS—STATEMENT OF POLICY CONCERNING 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The American Society of Civil Engineers recognizes the pressing need for a 
program to strengthen the educational system in the United States. Having in 
mind current considerations of expanded Federal participation in this program 
the society affirms its belief that: 

(1) It is essential, in any legislation which may provide for increased Federal 
participation in education at any level, to guarantee that the autonomy of local 
agencies and individual institutions to determine educational philosophy, policy, 
and procedures be retained. 

(2) Any expanded Federal participation in education should be accomplished 
by the utilization of existing agencies rather than by the creation of new organi- 
zations. 

(3) Any additional Federal funds which may be provided for education should 
be used for the encouragement of graduate study and for the improvement of 
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teaching at both the collegiate and the secondary level, and that the funds pro- 
vided for the physical, mathematical, biological and engineering sciences should 
continue to be administered by the National Science Foundation. 

(4) Such legislation should increase the funds available to the National 
Seience Foundation for the support of the physical, mathematical, biological, and 
engineering sciences through reséarch and graduate education. 

(5) Grants for graduate study should be available both to full-time students 
and to teaching fellows engaged in part-time study. 

(6) The proportion of National Science Foundation funds allocated to engineer- 
ing sciences should be established on the basis of a realistic and unbiased analysis 
of need and the National interést. 

Drafted by committee on engineering education, February 28, 1958. 

Approved by executive committee of the board of direction, March 20, 1958. 


{From the Congressional Record, September 11, 1957] 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR PARENTS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS—EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS OF HoN. FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, IN THE House oF REprr- 
SENTATIVES, FRrpAy, AuGust 30, 1957 


Mr. ScHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, near the close of this session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I introduced H. R. 9414 to provide fair and equitable income-tax deduc- 
tion for the parents who bear the expense of sending students to college. 

The introduction of this bill is based upon a thorough study of the costs of 
sending students to college and the incomes of the parents who pay these costs. 
A legislative research team at the State University of lowa, composed of William 
O’Connell, Arthur Kudart, and Rodney Miller, conducted a survey and did other 
research for me which bears out the need for such legislation. 

The findings of this group have been summarized in a report which should 
have the attention and study of all Members who have an interest in making it 
possible to maintain a high standard of college-trained citizens to direct the 
destiny of this Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I ask consent to have printed in the Record 
this report. The report follows: 

“In the recent months discussion of the crisis in higher education has been 
heard all over America. Publications of all complexions and persuasions have 
carried stories outlining their views, analyses, and solutions of the problems 
facing the Nation in this vital field. 

“Regardless of the paper one reads it is universally recognized that America 
today and in the foreseeable future faces an acute shortage of persons qualified 
for the natural sciences, engineering, home economies, dentistry, medicine, nurs- 
ing, school teaching, and college teaching. 

“Many reasons are given for this shortage. One, however, appears on every 
list. This reason is simply that a great percentage of our qualified young people 
are not embarking on a program to earn a college degree. Impossible as this may 
seem when one views the crowded campuses across the Nation it still remains 
a fact that only 51 percent of the students in the upper two-fifths of high-school 
senior classes enroll—not graduate, but enroll—in college. 

“The reasons assigned for the failure of half the qualified high-school gradu- 
ates not enrolling in college are many and varied. One reason is listed by nearly 
every observer. This reason is that the majority of those students who do not 
enter college are, in one way or another, held back by lack of funds to pay the 
eost of tuition, books, and living costs. 

“While college costs may be minimized through frugal living and compensated 
for with part-time jobs there still faces the average college student a gap between 
income and expense which has traditionally been difficult to bridge. Conditions 
today aggravate this time-worn fact. 

“College costs have followed the lead of other items in the cost-of-living index 
and have soared upward. Just how far these costs have risen is well illustrated 
by a statement of Robert W. Murphy, general counsel of Borg-Warner Corp., 
“Tf one heeds the voice of experience, he should consult the father of a boy or 
girl in college. Multiply even $1,500 by 4 years and $6,000 by 4 children (or 
select any number from 1 to 12), and it is obvious that a sizable minimum is 
required. This amount must be set aside after taxes.” 
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“A study of costs of 1,000 students attending the State University of Iowa 
was made by a legislative research team sponsored by Congressman Fred 
Schwengel of the First District of Iowa. William O’Connell, Arthur Kudart, 
and Rodney Miller, all students at the university, conducted the study and 
eompiled the results. It is to be remembered that the costs at a State institution 
are generally lower than at a private school. Congressman Schwengel’s study 
found that the average cost to keep a child in school for 1 year was between 
$1,475 and $1,500 per year. The study also showed that the average parent had 
more than one child in college. The study further revealed that the income of 
the student’s parents varied from $15,000 annually for doctors to $4,100 for 
farmers. For parents in the top-income brackets college costs constitute a felt 
financial drain. For those in the lower brackets these costs were a definite 
burden. 

“For many parents, already faced with the expenses of maintaining a family, 
the prospect of providing college expense money of several thousand dollars per 
child is anything but bright. Parents viewing this future are reluctant to 
counsel their children to contemplate college against these seemingly impossible 
odds. 

“Thus it is evident why a considerable number of talented young people do not 
elect to continue their education beyond high school. Weighing the rosy employ- 
ment prospects of the present time against the prospect of constituting a drain 
on his family’s financial resources, 1 out of 2 qualified high-school graduates 
makes the decision not to attend college. 

“This decision affects the national interest in many ways. However three 
effects stand out. 

“First. The strength of our Nation in today’s technical and scientific age is 
directly proportionate to the number and quality of persons trained by colleges 
and universities for work in these fields. 

“While we are well aware of the importance of the scientist in the current 
arms and missile race, this importance is analogous to the visible position of an 
iceberg. The unseen problem is our urgent and continuing need to insure an 
adequate supply of teachers and researchers who will give us the scientists and 
science of the future. The crew-cut young physicist preparing the innards of the 
ICBM at Cape Canavaral traces his talent back to the unassuming mathematics 
instructors who guided his training in high school and college. 

“Second. Protecting our democracy is important and is dependent upon an 
enlightened people to guide its course. 

“While some may argue that plain horsesense was sufficient to guide our 
forefathers it must be recognized that horsesense today requires greater re- 
finement. For citizens of our age to make intelligent decisions requires that 
more and more of them be trained to understand the interrelationships of mod- 
ern innovations and worthwhile traditions. In short, today and tomorrow’s 
citizen must sufficiently comprehend his world to be able to distinguish between 
modern innovation and irrational new paths. 

“Third. The well-educated citizen is an economically productive citizen. 

“The average high-school graduate earns nearly twice the annual income of 
his eighth-grade-trained contemporary; the the college trained man earns, on 
the average, twice what a high-school graduate makes. In the plain dollars 
and cents of our present income tax it is an undisputable fact that persons with 
higher incomes pay a greater share of the cost of our Government. 

“The ability of the college graduate to earn—and contribute—more suggests 
a means by which our National Government can encourage more able young 
people to go on to college. The means would not call for the appointment of a 
National Commissioner, the creation of an additional bureau or the hiring of 
a single employee. The solution would neither subsidize nor pamper prospective 
college students. It would offer an encouraging helping hand to those who wish to 
make the sacrifice to work for a higher education. 

“This means would consist of amending the Iaternal Revenue Code to provide 
for the deduction of certain college expenses in the computation of adjusted 
gross income of the student or his parent. 

“The plan would allow income-tax deductions for these essential items of col- 
lege expense: tuition, books, and a reasonable allowance for the cost of living 
away from home. 

“1. Tuition: This item with the added laboratory fees makes up from 15 to 
35 percent of the average college student’s expenses. 
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“2. Books: In highly specialized fields of study the limited area of circulation 
of texts makes this an important cost item. 

“3. Living allowance: This item would cover only those necessaries which re- 
sult from a student maintaniing a home away from home. Thus dormitory fees 
and the like could be compensated for with a blanket allowance. This allow- 
ance would be set at $400, slightly over $10 per week for the school year. 

“In this fashion the Federal Government could demonstrate its intention 
to join with those parents and young people who are facing the prospects of 
heavy college expenses. The dollar saving for each student does not appear 
large when viewed alone but when added to the college-strained budget of a stu- 
dent and his parents it is a major sum. This investment in our Nation’s in- 
tellectual future can be likened to the Government’s program of allowing income- 
tax deductions to farmers for expenditures made in the conservation of our soil 
resources. 

“The expenses occasioned in obtaining a college education are as surely 
‘ordinary and necessary’ in the production of the graduate’s income as are the 
multitude of far-flung conventions which now qualify as legitimate income-tax 
deductions. This plan would involve the loss of revenue in the short run. In 
the long run this tax advantage would be repaid by the graduate through his 
higher taxes and his valuable services to the entire Nation. At the same time 
it would provide direct financial aid to the parent faced with the costs of edu- 
cation of one or more children beyond high school. 

“That this problem is real and that the need for relief is great is best indi- 
eated by the answer on a questionnaire returned during Congressman Schwen- 
gel’s survey. When asked whether he favored a plan to provide this income- 
tax relief one parent replied, ‘Yes. The plan would not help me. My last son 
graduates this year but I know how much help is needed.’ ” 


{Release, Friday, April 4, 1958] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 
A-207. 

New income tax regulations relating to deductibility of expenses incurred for 
education were made public today by the Treasury Department. 

Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson said the new regulations stem from 
earlier proposed regulations which have been under review for some time by the 
Department. 

“The final regulations are more liberal than the proposed in that the expenses 
incurred by a teacher for education may be deducted even though such expenses 
are incurred voluntarily and even though the courses taken carry academic 
credit or result in an increase in salary or promotion. This, in effect, removes 
the distinction previously drawn between self-employed persons and employees 
such as teachers,” he said. 

Secretary Anderson commented on the new regulations in a letter to Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who had earlier expressed 
his interest in the tax treatment of teachers’ expenses for further education. 

“The new regulations give much more liberal tax treatment for such expenses 
[teachers’ expenses for further education],” Secretary Anderson wrote Secretary 
Folsom. He added that “they are consistent with the objectives which you ex- 
pressed in your letter.” 

Secretary Folsom had written on March 14 of the desirability of more ade- 
quately recognizing the special situation of teachers in connection with the 
deduction of expenses incurred for further education. 

“The developments of recent months have thrown into sharp focus the need 
for improvement in our educational standards,” Secretary Folsom said. 

The earlier proposed regulations were the subject of objections on the part of 
various groups, including teachers. A study of the objections by the Treasury 
Department together with a reexamination of court decisions on the subject 
resulted in the present new regulations. 

Attached are copies of the letters between Secretary Anderson and Secretary 
Folsom. 
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Aprit 3, 1958. 
Hon. Marion B. Foisom, 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in reply to your letter of March 14, 1958, con- 
cerning the deductibility of expenses incurred by teachers for education. 

The new regulations on business expenses, including expenses incurred by 
teachers for education, have been given final approval by this Department. The 
new regulations give much more liberal tax treatment for such expenses. The 
regulations (a copy enclosed) are being filed with the Federal Register today. 

The new regulations result from proposed regulations on business expenses 
which have been under review for some time by this Department. The pro- 
posed regulations invoked strong objection by various groups, including rep- 
resentatives of teachers, which were voiced at public hearings held on Septem- 
ber 11, 1956, and submitted in written protests. The present approved regula- 
tions were the result of study of the objections and a reexamination of court 
decisions on the subject. 

The final regulations are more liberal than the proposed in that the expenses 
incurred by a teacher for education may be deducted even though such expenses 
are incurred voluntarily and even though the courses taken carry academic credit 
or result in an increase in salary promotion. This, in effect, removes the distinc- 
tion “ry drawn between self-employed persons and employees such as 
teachers. 

Under the regulations, expenditures for education are deductible if undertaken 
“primarily for the purpose” of (1) maintaining or improving skills required by a 
taxpayer in his employment or other trade or business, or (2) meeting the ex- 
press requirements of the taxpayer’s employer (or applicable law) imposed as a 
condition to the retention by the taxpayer of his salary, status, or employment. 
The regulations also provide that if it is customary for other established mem- 
bers of the taxpayer’s trade or business to undertake education of the type 
referred to in (1) above, the taxpayer will ordinarily be considered to have 
undertaken this education for the required purposes. This will, of course, be 
of assistance to teachers. 

Consistent with the general treatment of educational expenses of all tax- 
payers, the regulations provide that educational expenses are not deductible if 
the education is required of the taxpayer in order to meet the minimum require- 
ments for qualification or establishment in his intended trade or business, or 
the education is undertaken primarily for the purpose of obtaining a new position 
or substantial advancement in position, or primarily for the purpose of ful- 
filling the general education aspirations of the taxpayer. 

We believe that the final regulations meet many of the objections directed 
against the proposed regulations, You will note that they are consistent with 
the objectives which you expressed in your letter. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 14, 1958. 
Hon. Rorert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washingotn, D.C. 


Drar. Mr. Secretary: As you will recall, we discussed some time ago the de- 
sirability of some appropriate step which would more adequately recognize the 
special situation of teachers in connection with the deduction, under the income 
tax law, of expenses incurred by them for further education. 

TI understand that the interpretation of the existing law as it applies to the 
deductibility of education expenses of professional people, both self-employed 
and employees, is covered by proposed regulations which are now being reviewed 
on the basis of objections filed by various groups, including representatives of 
teachers. Representatives of this Department have engaged in discussions 
with your staff on the subject of the proposed regulations and the protests from 
teacher groups. I am writing, therefore, simply to emphasize the importance, 
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from an educational] point of view, of a prompt resolution of this problem either 
by modification of the proposed regulations, if appropriate, or by legislation, if 
necessary. 

The developments of recent months have thrown into sharp focus the need for 
improvement in our educational standards. The administration has responded, 
as you know, by requesting a tenfold increase in appropriations for programs 
administered by the National Science Foundation designed to improve the sub- 
ject-matter knowledge of mathematics and science teachers. The administra- 
tion has also recommended programs, to be administered by this Department, 
which would adapt essentially the same type of in-service training institutes to 
improve the knowledge and skill of language teachers and of personnel engaged 
in educational counseling and guidance. This recognition of the importance to 
the national security of encouraging teachers to employ their summers and 
their leaves of absence in acquiring greater mastery of their professional re- 
sponsibilities leads alse, I believe, to the conclusion that the criteria which 
now govern the deductibility of expenses of teachers for further education 
should be liberalized. 

In all professional fields refresher courses, attendance at institutes, seminars, 
and other ways of keeping abreast of developments in one-chosen field are of 
course helpful to the maintenance and improvement of professional competence. 
For teachers, however, further education plays an especially significant and 
indeed indispensable role. In the day-to-day practice of their profession they 
develop and improve teaching skills, but for bringing up to date and expanding 
their knowledge of the subject matter in the field in which they teach, as well 
as for ‘Jearning new or improved teaching methods and acquiring such other 
knowledge as will make them better teachers, it is often necessary that they 
look to other? sources. Every teacher who genuinely desires to become more 
effective in communicating knowledge, inspiring curiosity and imagination, and 
encourgaging the student to use and develop his capacity to think—in short, 
every good teacher—seeks from time to time to further these aims by enrolling 
in some formally organized course of instruction. 

Where such a course in undertaken by a teacher for the purpose of acquiring 
greater effectiveness in carrying out the responsibilities of his calling, it should 
not be essential to the deductibility of the expenses ineurred that the teacher 
be required to take the course in order to retain his job, all the more so because 
pressures'short of the sanction of dismissal are often involved. 

So long as the purpose of his taking the course is that of rendering greater 
service in the capacity in which he is qualified to serve, an established teacher 
should be entitled to deduct the expenses of further education. Any other rule 
would tend to discourage the in-service, extramural, training which is necessary 
if the teaching profession is to respond to the challenge of these critical times. 

Whether modification of the proposed regulations, or the course of new legis- 
lation, is the appropriate one to follow is naturally a matter for your decision. 
Speaking for a Department broadly concerned with the needs of education, I 
wish only to urge your early and sympathetic consideration of the problem. 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
Magion B. Foisom, Secretary. 
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TITLE 246—INTERNAL REVENUE, 1954 


CHAPTER I—INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TREASURY 


SuBcHAPTER A—-INCOME T'Ax 


(Income tax regulations] 
PABT 1--INCOME TAX; TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING AFTER DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Regulations prescribed under sections 161, 162, and 168 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington 25, D. OC. 


To Officers and Hmployees of the Internal Revenue Service and Others 
Concerned: 


On July 10, 1956, notice of proposed rule making regarding the regulations 
for taxable years beginning after December 31, 1953, and ending after August 16, 
1954, under sections 161, 162, 168, and 169, relating to itemized deductions for 
individuals and corporations, of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register (21 F. R. 5091). After consideration of all such 
relevant matter as was presented by interested persons regarding the rules pro- 
posed, the regulations as so published (except for paragraph (c) of § 1.162-15, 
relating to expenditures for lobbying purposes, and §§ 1.169 to 1.169-8, inclusive, 
relating to amortization of grain storage facilities) are hereby adopted subject 
to the changes set forth below. Further consideration will be given to paragraph 
(c) of § 1.162-15 and §§ 1.169 to 1.169-8, inclusive, which continue in effect under 
notice of proposed rule making, before final action is taken thereon. 

Paragraph 1. Section 1.162—1 is revised as follows: 

(A) By striking “$ 1.162-1 Business expenses. (a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“$1.162-1 Business ewpenses—(a) In general.” 

(B) By revising the third sentence of paragrapk. (a) thereof to read as 
follows: 

“See § 1.161-3 (a).” 

Par. 2. Section 1.162-2 is revised to read as follows: 

“$1.162-2 Traveling expenses. (a) Traveling expenses include travel fares, 
meals and lodging, and expenses incident to travel such as expenses for sample 
rooms, telephone and telegraph, public stenographers, etc. Only such traveling 
expenses as are reasonable and necessary in the conduct of the taxpayer’s busi- 
ness and directly attributable to it may be deducted. If the trip is undertaken 
for other than business purposes, the travel fares and expenses incident to travel 
are personal expenses and the meals and lodging are living expenses. If the trip 
is solely on business, the reasonable and necessary traveling expenses, including 
travel fares, meals and lodging, and expenses incident to travel, are business 
expenses. For the allowance of traveling expenses as deductions in determining 
adjusted gross income, see section 62 (2) (B) and the regulations thereunder. 

“(b) (1) If a taxpayer travels to a destination and while at such destination 
engages in both business and personal activities, traveling expenses to and from 
such destination are deductible only if the trip is related primarily to the tax- 
payer’s trade or business. If the trip is primarily personal in nature, the travel- 
ing expenses to and from the destination are not deductible even though the tax- 
payer engages in business activities while at such destination. However, ex- 
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penses while at the destination which are properly allocable to the taxpayer's 
trade or business are deductible even though the traveling expenses to and from 
the destination are not deductible. ; 

(2) Whether a trip is related primarily to the taxpayer’s trade or business or 
is primarily personal in nature depends on the facts and circumstances in each 
case. The amount of time during the period of the trip which is spent on per- 
sonal activity compared to the amount of time spent on activities directly relat- 
ing to the taxpayer’s trade or business is an important factor in determining 
whether the trip is primarily personal. If, for example, a taxpayer spends one 
week while at a destination on activities which are directly related to his trade 
or business and susbequently spends an additional five weeks for vacation or other 
personal activities, the trip will be considered primarily personal in nature in 
the absence of a clear showing to the contrary. 

(c) Where a taxpayer’s wife accompanies him on a business trip, expenses 
attributable to her travel are not deductible unless it can be adequately shown 
that the wife’s presence on the trip has a bona fide business purpose. The wife’s 
performance of some incidental service does not cause her expenses to. qualify 
as deductible business expenses. The same rules apply to any other members 
of the taxpayer’s family who accompany hirn on such a trip. 

(d) Expenses paid or incurred by a taxpayer in attending a convention or 
other meeting may constitute an ordinary and necessary business expense under 
section 162 depending upon the facts and circumstances of each case. No dis- 
tinction will be made between self-employed persons and employees. The fact 
that an employee uses vacation or leave time or that his attendance at the con- 
vention is voluntary will not necessarily prohibit the allowance of the deduction. 
The allowance of deductions for such expenses will depend upon whether there 
is a sufficient relationship between the taxpayer’s trade or business and his at- 
tendance at the convention or other meeting so that he is benefiting or advancing 
the interests of his trade or business by such attendance. If the convention is for 
political, social, or other purposes unrelated to the taxpayer’s trade or business, 
the expenses are not deductible. 

(e) Commuters’ fares are not considered as business expenses and are not 
deductible. 

Par. 3. The last two sentences of § 1.162—4 are deleted and the following sen- 
tence inserted in lieu thereof : 

Repairs in the nature of replacements, to the extent that they arrest deteriora- 
tion and appreciably prolong the life of the property, shall either be capitalized 
and depreciated in accordance with section 167 or charged against the deprecia- 
tion reserve if such an account is kept. 

Par. 4. Section 1.162-5 is revised to read as follows: 

§1.162-5 Hapenses for education. (a) Expenditures made by a taxpayer for 
his education are deductible if they are for education (including research activ- 
ities) undertaken primarily for the purpose of : 

(1) Maintaining or improving skills required by the taxpayer in his em- 
ployment or other trade or business, or 

(2) Meeting the express requirements of a taxpayer’s employer, or the 
requirements of applicable law or regulations, imposed as a condition to 
the retention by the taxpayer of his salary, status or employment. 

Whether or not education is of the type referred to in subparagraph (1) of 
this paragraph shall be determined upon the basis of all the facts of each 
ease. If it is customary for other established members of the taxpayer’s trade 
or business to undertake such education, the taxpayer will ordinarily be con- 
sidered to have undertaken this education for the purposes described in sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph. Expenditures for education of the type 
described in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph are deductible under sub- 
paragraph (2) only to the extent that they are for the minimum education 
required by the taypayer’s employer, or by applicable law or regulations, as 
a condition to the retention of the taxpayer’s salary, status, or employment. 
Expenditures for education other than those so required may be deductible 
under subparagraph (1) of this paragraph if the education meets the qualifi- 
cations of subparagraph (1). A taxpayer is considered to have made expendi- 
tures for education to meet the express requirements of his employer only if 
the requirement is imposed primarily for a bona fide business purpose of the 
taxpayer’s employer and not primarily for the taxpayer's benefit. Except as 
provided in the last sentence of paragraph (b) of this section, in the case 
of teachers, a written statement from an authorized official or school officer to 
the effect that the education was required as a condition to the retention af 
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the taxpayer’s salary, status, or employment will be accepted for the purpose 
of meeting the requirements of this paragraph. 

(b) Expenditures made by a taxpayer for his education are not deductible if 
they are for education undertaken primarily for the purpose of obtaining a new 
position or substantial advancement in position, or primarily for the purpose 
of fulfilling the general educational aspirations or other personal purposes of 
the taxpayer. The fact that the education undertaken meets express require- 
ments for the new position or substantial advancement in position will be an 
important factor indicating that the education is undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining such position or advancement, unless such education is 
required as a condition to the retention by the taxpayer of his present employ- 
ment. In any event, if education is required of the taxpayer in order to meet 
the minimum requirements for qualication or establishment in his intended trade 
or business or specialty therein, the expense of such education is personal in 
nature and therefore is not deductible. 

(c) In general, a taxpayer’s expenditures for travel (including travel while on 
sabbatical leave) as a form of education shall be considered as primarily 
personal in nature and therefore not deductible. 

(d) If a taxpayer travels away from home primarily to obtain education the 
expenses of which are deductible under this section, his expenditures for travel, 
meals, and lodging while away from home are deductible. However, if as an 
incident of such trip the taxpayer engages in some personal activity such as 
sightseeing, social visiting or entertaining, or other recreation, the portion of 
the expenses attributable to such personal activity constitutes nondeductible 
personal or living expenses and is not allowable as a deduction. If the tax- 
payer’s travel away from home is primarily personal, the taxpayer’s expendi- 
tures for travel, meals, and lodging (other than meals and lodging during the 
time spent in participating in deductible educational pursuits) are not deductible. 
Whether a particular trip is primarily personal or primarily to obtain educa- 
tion the expenses of which are deductible under this section depends upon all 
the facts and circumstances of each case. An important factor to be taken into 
consideration in making the determination is the relative amount of time 
devoted to personal activity as compared with the time devoted to educational 
pursuits. Expenses in the nature of commuters’ fares are not deductible. 

(e) The provisions of this section may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: 

Eavample (1). A is employed by an accounting firm. In order to become a 
certified public accountant he takes courses in accounting. Since the education 
was undertaken prior to the time A became qualified in his chosen profession 
as a certified public accountant, A’s expenditures for such courses and expenses 
for any transportation, meals, and lodging while away from home are not 
deductible. 

Ezample (2). B, a general practitioner of medicine, takes a course of study 
in order to become a specialist in pediatrics. C, a general practitioner of 
medicine, takes a 2-week course reviewing developments in several specialized 
fields, including pediatrics, for the purpose of carrying on his general practice. 
B’s expenses are not deductible because the course of study qualified him for a 
specialty within his trade or business. C’s expenses for his education and any 
transportation, meals, and lodging while away from home are deductible be- 
cause they were undertaken primarily to improve skills required by him in his 
trade or business. 

Example (3). D is required by his emplover (or by State law) either to read 
a list of books or to take certain courses giving six hours academic credit every 
two years in order to retain his position as a teacher. D fulfills the requirement 
by taking the courses and thereby receives an automatic increase in salary in his 
present position and salary schedule. Also, as the result of taking the prescribed 
courses, at the end of ten years, D receives a master’s degree and becomes auto- 
matically eligible for an additional salary increase. Since D’s purpose in taking 
the courses was primarily to fulfill the educational requirement of his em- 
ployer, his expenses for such education and transportation, meals, and lodging 
while away from home are deductible. 

Faample (4). The facts are the same as in example (3) except that, due 
solely to a shortage of qualified teachers, D’s employer does not enforce the 
prescribed educational requirements in that other teachers who do not fulfill 
those requirements are retained in their positions. D’s expenses are neverthe- 
less deductible. 

Eeample (5). 3B, a high school teacher of physics, in order to improve skills 
required by him and thus improve his effectiveness as such a teacher, takes 
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summer school courses in nuclear physics and educational methods. E’s expenses 
for such courses are deductible. 

Evample (6). F takes summer school courses in order to improve skills 
required by him in his employment as a teacher. As a result of taking such 
courses F receives an in-grade increase in salary in his present position pursuant 
to a salary schedule established by the school system for which he works. F's 
expenditures for such courses are deductible. 

Evample (7). G, a graduate student at a university, plans to become a 
university professor. In order to qualify as a regular faculty member, G must 
obtain a graduate degree. While taking the required graduate courses, G is en- 
gaged in teaching at the university. G’s expenses therefor are not deductible 
since he has not completed the education required to become qualified as a 
regular faculty member at the time he takes such courses. 

Ezample (8). H, a self-employed tax consultant, decides to take a 1-week 
course in taxation, which is offered in City X, 500 miles away from his home. 
His primary purpose in going to X is to take the course, but he also takes a side 
trip to City Y (50 miles from X) for one day, takes a sightseeing trip while in 
X, and entertains some personal friends. H’s transportation expenses to City X 
and return to his home are deductible but his transportation expenses to City Y 
are not deductible. H’s expenses for meals and lodging while away from home 
will be allocated between his educational pursuits and his personal activities. 
Those expenses which are entirely personal, such as sightseeing and entertaining 
friends, are not deductible te any extent. 

Example (9). The facts are the same as in example (8) except that H’s 
primary purpose in going to City X is to take a vacation. This purpose is indi- 
eated by several factors, one of which is the fact that he spends only one week 
attending the tax course and devotes five weeks entirely to personal activities. 
None of H’s transportation expenses are deductible and his expense for meals 
and ledging while away from home are not deductible to the extent attributable 
to personal activities. His expenses for meals and lodging allocable to the week 
attending the tax course are, however, deductible. 

Par. 5. Section 1.162—12 is revised as follows: 

(A) By revising the fourth sentence to read as follows: Where a farmer is 
engaged in producting crops which take more than a year from the time of 
planting to the process of gathering and disposal, expenses deducted may, with 
the consent of the Commissioner (see section 446 and the regulations thereunder), 
be determined upon the crop method, and such deductions must be taken in the 
taxable year in which the gross income from the crop has been realized. 

(B) By inserting immediately after the fourth sentence the following: 

If a farmer does not compute income upon the crop method, the cost of seeds 
and young plants which are purchased for further development and cultivation 
prior to sale in later years may be deducted as an expense for the year of purchase, 
provided the farmer follows a consistent practice of deducting such costs as an 
expense from year to year. The preceding sentence does not apply to the cost 
of seeds and young plants connected with the planting of timber. See section 
611 and the regulations thereunder. 

(C) By revising the eighth sentence to read as follows: Amounts expended 
in purchasing work, breeding, or dairy animals are regarded as investments 
of capital and may be depreciated unless such animals are inclued in an inven- 
tory in accordance with § 1.61-4. 

(D) By revising the last sentence to read as follows: 

(See §§ 1.61-4, 1.167 (a)-6 (b), and sections 165 and 270 and the regula- 
tions thereunder. ) 

Par. 6. The first sentence of paragraph (a) of § 1.168-1 is revised to read as 
follows: 

A person (including an estate or trust (see section 642 (f) and § 1.642 (f)-1) 
and a partnership (see section 703 and § 1.703-1)) is entitled, by election, to a 
deduction with respect to the amortization of the adjusted basis (for deter- 
mining gain) of an emergency facility, such amortization to be based on a period 
of 60 months. 


AUTHORITY: §§ 1.161 to 1.162-16, incl., and 1.168 to 1.168-7, incl., issued under sec. 
7805, I. R. C., 1954; 68A Stat. 917; 26 U. 8. C. 7805. 








Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved : 








Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Hit v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
No. 6060 


Unrrep States Court oF APPEALS, FourRTH CIRCUIT 
Argued April 13, 1950—Decided May 19, 1950 


Before Sorer and Doster, Circuit Judges, and Hayss, District Judge. 

Dostrz, Circuit Judge. 

This is an appeal by Nora Payne Hill (hereinafter called taxpayer) from a 
decision of the Tax Court of the United States entered on September 7, 1949, 
affirming a determination of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that there 
is a deficiency in the income tax due by taxpayer in the amount of $57.52 for 
the calendar year 1945. 

During the taxable year and for twenty-seven years prior thereto, taxpayer 
was engaged in the business of teaching school in the State of Virginia. During 
the taxable year in question, she attended summer school at Columbia University 
in New York City, for which she incurred expenses in an amount of $239.50, 
which she deducted in computing her net income on her federal income tax 
return for the year 1945. These expenses were disallowed upon the grounds 
that they were personal expenses and were not deductible for federal income 
tax purposes. The only question for decision by us is: Was the taxpayer correct 
in deducting these expenses aS ordinary and necessary expenses incurred in 
carrying on her trade or business? We think this question must be answered 
in the affirmative. The reasonableness of the amount of these expenses is not 
disputed. 

The pertinent provisions of the Internal Revenue Code applicable to the 
issues involved are as follows: 

Section 23 (a) (1) (A) 

“In computing net income there shall be allowed as deductions : 

“(a) Expenses 

“*(1) Trade or business expenses 

“(A) In General. All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred 
during the taxable year in carrying on any trade or business, including a rea- 
sonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for personal services 
actually rendered ; traveling expenses (including the entire amount expended for 
meals and lodging) while away from home in the pursuit of a trade or business; 
and rentals or other payments required to be made as a condition to the con- 
tinned use or possession, for purposes of the trade or business, of property to 
which the taxpayer has not taken or is not taking title or in which he has no 
equity.” 

Section 23 (a) (2) 

“In computing net income there shall be allowed as deductions : 

“(a) Expenses 

“(2) Non-trade or non-business expenses. In the case of an individual, all 
the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during the taxable year 
for the production or collection of income, or for the management conservation, 
or maintenance of property held for the production of income.” 

“Section 24. Items not deductible 

“(a) General rule. In computing net income no deduction shall in any case 
be allowed in respect of— 

(1) Personal, living, or family expenses, except extraordinary medical ex- 
penses deductible under section 23 (x).” 26 U. S. C. A. §§ 23 (a) (1) (A), 
(2), 24 (a) (1). 

The pertinent provisions of the Virginia Code Annotated, 1942, applicable to 
the issues before us, are as follows: 

“Title 11, Chapter 33, Section 660 

“* * * No teacher shall be employed or paid from the public funds unless 
such teacher holds a certificate in full force in accordance with the rules of cer- 
tification laid down by the State Board of Education, provided, that, where a 
teacher holding a certificate in force is not available, a former teacher holding 
an expired certificate may be employed temporarily as a substitute teacher to 
meet an emergency. * * *” 

“Title 11, Chapter 35, Section 786 (b) (3) 

“* * * nrovided, that no school board shall employ or pay any teacher from 
the public funds unless the teacher shall hold a certificate in full force, accord- 
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ing to the provisions of section six hundred and sixty of the laws relating to the 
public free schools in counties; * * *.” 

The Regulations Governing the Certification of Teachers and the Qualifica- 
tions of Administrators and Supervisors in Virginia required for the renewal 
of a teacher’s certificate that taxpayer present evidence that she had been a suc- 
cessful teacher, had read at least five books on the Teacher’s Reading Course 
during the life of her certificate and also must either (a) present evidence of 
college credits in professional or academic subjects earned during the life of 
the certificate or (b) pass an examination on five books selected by the State 
Department of Education from the Teachers’ Reading Course for the year in 
which her license expired. 

In 1945, taxpayer was head of the Department of English and a teacher of 
English and Journalism at the George Washington High School in Danville, 
Virginia. A Master of Arts of Columbia University, she held the Collegiate 
Professional Certificate, the highest certificate issued to public school teachers 
by the Virginia State Board of Education.. She was notified of the expiration 
of her certificate and that the certificate could not be renewed unless she complied 
with the Regulations set out above. 

The alternatives required for the renewal of taxpayer’s certificate were: (a) 
acquiring college credits or (b) passing an examination on five selected books. 
She elected (a) and attended the Summer School of Columbia University. We 
hardly think it open to question that she chose the alternative which would most 
effectively add to her efficiency as a teacher. At Columbia she took two courses: 
one on the technique of short story writing, which was right in her alley ; another 
in abnormal psychology, which would be most useful to a teacher whose pupils 
were adolescents. 

[1] It is clear that to be deductible as business expense the item must be— 
(a) “paid or incurred” within the taxable year; (b) incurred in carrying on a 
“trade or business”; and (c) both “ordinary and necessary.” As a corollary, the 
expenses must not be personalin their nature. We think taxpayer has completely 
satisfied all these requisites, so that the decision of the Tax Court must be 
reversed. 

In its opinion, the Tax Court stated: 

“We cannot assume that public school teachers ordinarily attend summer school 
to renew their certificates when alternative methods are available. The record 
does not show that the course pursued by petitioner was the usual method fol- 
lowed by teachers in obtaining renewals of their certificates or that it was 
necessarysotodo. *** | 

“The record is devoid of any showing that petitioner was employed to continue 
in her position as teacher at the time she attended summer school in 1945 and 
made the expenditures in connection therewith for which she seeks a deduction. 
The inference may well be that she took the summer course to obtain a renewal 
of her certificate that would qualify her for reemployment. The expense incurred 
was more in the nature of a preparation to qualify her for teaching in the High 
School in Danville, Virginia.” 

Also, in support of its decision, the Tax Court quoted O. D. 892, 4 C. B. 209 
(1921) : “The expenses incurred by school-teachers in attending summer school 


are in the nature of personal expenses incurred in advancing their education 


and are not deductible in computing net income.” 

As to the first of these statements, we think it is quite unreasonable to require 
a statistical showing by taxpayer of the comparative number of Virginia teachers 
who elect, for a renewal of their certificates, the acquisition of college credits 
rather than the much less desirable alternative of standing an examination on 
the five selected books. The existence of two methods for the renewal of these 
certificates, one or the other of which is compulsory, is not in itself vital in this 
connection. If the particular course adopted by the taxpayer is a response that 
a reasonable person would normally and naturally make under the specific cir- 
cumstances, that would suffice. Even if a statistical study actually revealed that 
a majority of Virginia teachers adopted the examination on the selected books, in 
order to renew their certificates, rather than the method of acquiring college 
credits, our conclusion here would be the same. Manifestly, the added expense 
of attending a summer school, in the light of the slender salaries paid to teachers, 
would deter many teachers from such a course, however strong might be their 
predilections in favor of such a procedure. We note that the statistical require- 
ment does not seem to have been enforced in the cases subsequently cited in this 
opinion—cases, we think, far less meritorious than the one before us. 
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Nor do we approve the reasoning of the Tax Court that the taxpayer's failure 
to show by positive evidence that she was employed to continue in her position 
as teacher when she incurred the summer school expenses should negative the 
deduction of these expenses. She did prove to the Tax Court that she had been 
continuously so engaged for consecutive decades. She had not resigned her 
position and no practical advantage would accrue to her upon a renewal of her 
certificate other than the privilege and power to continue as a teacher. Clearly, 
the very logic of the situation here shows that she went to Columbia to maintain 
her present position, not to attain a new position; to preserve, not to expand or 
increase; to carry on, not to commence. Any other view seems to us unreal and 
hypercritical. And taxpayer, in her petition to the Tax Court for a review of its 
decision, showed conclusively that when she went to Columbia University in 
the summer of 1945, she was then under contract with the Danville School Board 
to teach for the ensuing session of 1945-1946 and that to carry out this existing 
contract, she has obligated to renew her certificate by complying with the per- 
tinent regulations. 

It is not necessary for us to brand as void O. D. 892, 4 C. B. 209 (1921), de- 
claring that the expenses incurred by teachers in attending summer schools are 
not deductible. We think this does not, and should not, control when, as in the 
instant case, the attendance at summer school was undertaken essentially to 
enable a teacher to continue her (or his) career in her (or his) existing position. 
I. T. 3448, C. B. 1941-1, page 206, states: ‘The dues paid by teachers to profes- 
sional societies, the price of their subscriptions for educational journals con- 
nected with their profession, and the expenses of traveling and meals and lodging 
incurred in attending teacher’s conventions in this country, if they are not reim- 
bursed for such expenses, are considered ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses and are deductible from their compensations as teachers in determining 
net income for Federal income tax purposes.” Taxpayers here, which is true of 
teachers generally, could probably pursue her teaching career without being 
a member of a professional society, without subscribing to educational journals, 
and without attending conventions of teachers. Yet this taxpayer went to 
Columbia prompted by the necessity of renewing her certificate as a prerequisite 
to continuing her work as a teacher in ‘the Danville School. And, in I. T. 3634, 
Cc. B. 1944, page 90, the Commissioner has specifically ruled: “* * * the initia- 
tion fee required to be paid by A to a labor union in order to obtain employment 
represents an ordinary and necessary business expense, and the amount of the 
fee may be deducted from gross income for the taxable year in which paid.” 
(Italics ours.) How much stronger in favor of deductibility and more per- 
suasive are the facts in the case of the instant taxpayer! 

The Commissioner even seeks to hold against the taxpayer here her frank admis- 
sions that she enjoyed her courses at Columbia, that she welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to increase her teaching efficiency, and that the renewal of her certificate 
(already the highest that could be granted) meant no further promotion, no 
added pay. Would the Commissioner have been more ready to grant the deduc- 
tion to a venal teacher, who attended a summer school for the less laudatory 
purposes of a higher position in the educational hierarchy, or for an increase in 
salary? We hardly think so. 

{2, 3] Dictionary definitions of the words “ordinary,” “necessary,” and “per- 
sonal” afford scant assistance in the solution of our problem. Quite helpful, 
though, are the opinions in the decided cases. Frequently quoted is the observa- 
tion of Mr. Justice Cardozo, in Welch v. Helvering, 290 U. S. 111, 113, 54 S. Ct. 8, 
9, 78 L. Ed. 212: “Now, what is ordinary, though there must always be a strain 
of constancy within it, is none the less a variable affected by time and place and 
circumstance. Ordinary in this context does not mean that the payments must be 
habitual or normal in the sense that the same taxpayer will have to make them 
often. A lawsuit affecting the safety of a business may happen once in a lifetime. 
The counsel fees may be so heavy that repetition is unlikely. None the less, 
the expense is an ordinary one because we konw from experience that payments 
for such a purpose, whether the amount is large or small, are the common and 
accepted means of defense against attack. Cf. Kornhauser v. United States, 276 
U. S. 145, 48 S. Ct. 219, 72 L. Ed. 505. The situation is unique in the life of the 
individual affected, but not in the life of the group, the community, of which 
he is a part. At such times there are norms of conduct that help to stabilize 
our judgment, and make it certain and objective. The instance is not erratic, 
but is brought within a known type.” 

Said Mr. Justice Douglas, in Deputy v. Du Pont, 308 U. S. 488, 496, 60 S. Ct. 
363, 367, 84 L. Ed. 416: “One of the extremely relevant circumstances is the 
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nature and scope of the particular business out of which the expense in question 
accrued. The fact that an obligation to pay has arisen is not sufficient. It is the 
kind of transaction out of which the obligation arose and its normalcy in the 
particular business which are crucial and controlling.” (Italics ours.) 

And Mr. Justice Black, in Commissioner v. Heininger, 320 U. S. 467, 471, 472, 
64 S. Ct. 249, 252, 88 L. Ed. 171, observed: “It is plain that respondent's legal 
expenses were both ‘ordinary and necessary’ if these words be given their com- 
monly accepted meaning. For respondent to employ a lawyer to defend his 
business from threatened destruction was ‘normal’; it was the response ordinarily 
to be expected. * * * Its (the Government’s) argument is that dentists in the 
mail order business do not ordinarily and necessarily attempt to sell false teeth 
by fraudulent representations as to their quality; that respondent was found 
by the Postmaster General to have attempted to sell his products in this manner ; 
and that therefore the litigation expenses, which he would not have incurred but 
for this attempt, eannot themselves be deemed ordinary and necessary. We 
think that this reasoning, though plausible, is unsound in that it fails to take into 
account the circumstances under which respondent ineurred the litigation ea- 
penses.” (Italics ours.) 

In Hutchinson vy. Commissioner, 1928, 13 B. T. A. 1187, and in Denny v. Commis- 
sioner, 1935, 33 B. T. A. 738, moving picture actors were allowed as deductions 
expenses incurred in keeping themselves in first class physical condition. In 
the Hutchison case, these expenses included “massage treatments, physical 
trainer, rent for handball court and gymnasium facilities; and other minor 
items.” Again, in Hempel v. Commissioner, 1947 P-H T. C. Memo. Service, 
Para, 47,163, and in Thomas v. Commissioner, 1939 P-H B. T. A. Memo. 
Service, Para. 39,112, opera singers were permitted to deduct money paid to 
a voice coach. In none of these cases were the expenses so vital and so 
necessary for the continuation of the profession involved as were the expenses 
at issue in the instant case. Also, the expenses involved in these cases were 
more personal in nature than were the expenses with which we are concerned. 
Those taxpayers, too, were not required to prove by statistics how many moving 
picture actors incur similar expenses to keep in physical condition or how many 
singers must resort to voice coaches. 

We are not impressed by the attempt of the Commissioner to dispose of these 
eases in his bief, wherein it is stated: ‘‘Taxpayer cites and relies on Denney 
y. Commissioner, 33 B. T. A. 738; Hutchison v. Commisisoner, 18 B. T. A. 1187; 
Hempel v. Commissioner, decided June 23, 1947 (1947 P-H T. C. Memorandum 
Decisions, par. 47,183) ; and Thomas v. Commissioner, decided March 14, 1989 
(1989 P-H B. T. A. Memorandum Decisions, par. 39,112), as authority for her 
position that the expenses here involved were not personal and are deductible. 
None of these cases involved educational expenses, however, and so have no 
application to the issue presented here. All of these cases involved specialized 
training of little or no value outside of the orbit of the respective taxpayer's 
business. Moreover, in the Hempel and Thomas cases the particular question 
raised was whether the amount in question had been proved, not whether the 
expense had been shown to be ordinary and necessary.” 

We quote a trenchant critique on the decision of the Tax Court from Maguire, 
Individual Federal Income Tax in 1950, 35 American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, 748, 762: “As to the matters just discussed, Nora P. Hill, 
13 T.C. [291] No. 41 (1949), is an interesting decision, if scarcely an encourage- 
ment. The taxpayer, a Virginia public school teacher, sought to deduct as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense for 1945 the cost of attending summer 
courses in Columbia University. Her teaching certificate, the highest granted by 
the State Board of Education, came up for renewal in 1945. Virginia law 
required for renewal of teaching certificates either the taking of professional 
er academic courses for credit or the passing of examinations on prescribed 
reading. The Tax Court denied the claim of deduction. Part of its reasoning 
was that because the Virginia legal requirements might be satisfied by pursuing 
either of the two alternatives, the showing was insufficient that what the 
taxpayer had done was the ordinary method of satisfaction. Another part of 
the reasoning was that the taxpayer had not explicitly shown she was employed 
to continue as a teacher at the time she took the summer school courses. Hence, 
said the Court, it might be inferred that the taxpayer was seeking to qualify for 
reemployment as distinguished from merely maintaining an employed status. 
While these views seem hypercritical and are an invitation to the same teacher 
or another teacher to try again with more carefully detailed proof, the tone 
of the opinion hints at strong distaste for this sort of deduction.” 
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[4] Our conclusion is that the expenses incurred by the taxpayer here were 
incurred in carrying on a trade or business, were ordinary and necessary, and 
were not personal in nature. She has, we think, showed that she has complied 
with both the letter and the spirit of the law which permits such expenses to 
be deducted for Federal income tax purposes. We do not hold (and it is not 
necessary for us to hold) that all expenses incurred by teachers in attending 
summer schools are deductible. Our decision is limited to the facts of the case 
before us. The decision of the Tax Court of the United States is, accordingly, 
reversed and the case is remanded to that Court with instructions to allow 
taxpayer as a deduction the expenses which she claims, 

Reversed. 


COUGHLIN v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
No. 126, Docket 22487 
Untrep States Court oF APPEALS, Seconp CrecuitT 


Argued March 11, 19538— Decided April 14, 1953 


Before Aucustus N. Hanp, Cuase and Crakk, Circuit Judges. 

Cuase, Circuit Judge. 

The petitioner has been a member of the bar for many years and in 1944 was 
admitted to practice before the Treasury Department. In 1946 he was in active 
practice in Binghamton, N. Y., as a member of a firm of lawyers there. The firm 
engaged in general practice but did considerable work which required at least 
one member to be skilled in matters pertaining to Federal taxation and to main- 
tain such skill by keeping informed as to changes in the tax laws and the sig- 
nificance of pertinent court decisions when made. His partners relied on him 
to keep advised on that subject and he accepted that responsibility. One of the 
various ways in which he discharged it was by attending, in the above men- 
tioned year, the Fifth Annual Institute on Federal Taxation which was con- 
ducted in New York City under the sponsorship of the Division of General Edu- 
eation of New York University. In so doing he incurred expenses for tuition, 
travel, board and lodging of $305, which he claimed as an allowable deduction 
under section 23 (a) (1) (A) I. R. C., as ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or business and no question is raised as to their 
reasonableness in amount, The Commission disallowed the deduction and the 
Tax Court, four judges dissenting, upheld the disallowance on the ground that 
the expenses were non-business ones “because of the educational and personal 
nature of the object pursued by the petitioner.” 

The Tax Court found that the Institute of Federal Taxation was not con- 
ducted for the benefit of those unversed in the subject Federal taxation and stu- 
dents were warned away. In 1946, it was attended by 408 attorneys, account- 
ants, trust officers, executives of corporations and the like. In 1947, over 1,500 
of such people from many States were in attendance. It was “designed by its 
sponsors to provide a place and atmosphere where practitioners could gather 
trends, thinking and developments in the field of Federal taxation from experts 
accomplished in that field.” 

‘hus there is posed for solution & problem which involves no dispute as to the 
basic facts but is, indeed, baffling because, as is so often true of legal problems, 
the correct result depends upon how to give the facts the right order of im- 
portance. 

We way start by noticing that the petitioner does not rely upon section 23 (a) 
(2) which permits the deduction of certain non-trade or non-business expenses, 
but rests entirely upon his contention that the deduction he took was allowable 
as an ordinary and necessary expense incurred in the practice of his profession. 
The expenses were deductible under section 23 (a) (1) (A) if they were ‘direct- 
ly connected with” or “proximately resulted from” the practice of his profes- 
sion. Kornhauser v. United States, 276 U. S. 145, 153, 48 S.Ct. 219, 220, 72 L.Ed. 
505. And if it were usual for lawyers in practice similar to his to incur such 
expenses they were “ordinary.” Deputy v. DuPont, 308 U. S. 488, 495, 60 S.Ct. 
263, 84 L.Ed. 416. They were also “necessary” if appropriate and helpful. 
Welch v. Helvering, 290 U. S. 111, 54 S.Ct. 8, 78 L.Ed. 212. But this is an in- 
stance emphasizing how dim a line is drawn between expenses which are deduc- 
tible because incurred in trade or business, i. e., because professional, and those 
which are non-deductible because personal. Section 24 (a) (1) of Title 26. 
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The respondent relies upon T. R. 111, § 29.23(a)—15, which provides that “ex- 
penses of taking special courses or training” are not allowable as deductions 
under section 23(a) (2). But section 23(a) (2) concerns non-trade or non- 
business expenses. It is not necesary to decide whether, in the light of the 
regulation, an expense of the nature here involved would be deductible if in- 
curred in connection with a profit-making venture that is not a trade or business. 
It will suffice to say that, since the expense was incurred in a trade or business 
within the meaning of section 23(a) (1) (A), the regulation interpreting section 
23(a) (2) is not a bar to allowance here. 

In Welch v. Helvering, supra 290 U. S. at page 115, 54 S.Ct. at page 9, there is 
a dictum that the cost of acquiring learing is a personal expense. But the issue 
decided in that case is far removed from the one involved here. There the tax- 
payer paid debts for which he was not legally liable whose payment enhanced 
his reputation for personal integrity and consequently the value of the good will 
of his business, and it was held that these payments were personal expenses. 
The general reference to the cost of education as a personal expense was made 
by way of illustrating the point then under decision, and it related to that knowl- 
edge which is obtained for its own sake as an addition to one’s cultural back- 
ground or for possible use in some work which might be started in the future. 
There was no indication that an exception is not to be made where the informa- 
tion acquired was needed for use in a lawyer’s established practice. 

T. R. 111, § 29.28 (a)-5, makes clear that among the expenses which a pro- 
fessional man may deduct under Section 23 (a) (1) (A) are dues to professional 
societies, subscriptions to professional journals, and amounts currently expended 
for books whose useful life is short. Such expenses as are here in question are 
not expressly included or excluded, but they are analogous to those above stated 
which are.expressly characterized as allowable deductions. 

{1] This situation is closely akin to that in Hill v. Commissioner, 4 Cir., 181 
F. 2d 906, where the expenses incurred by a teacher in attending a summer school 
were held deductible. The only difference is in the degree of necessity which 
prompted the incurrence of the expenses. The teacher couldn’t retain her position 
unless she complied with the requirements for the renewal of her teaching certi- 
ficate ; and an optional way to do that, and the one she chose, was to take courses 
in education at a recognized institution of learning. Here the petitioner did not 
need a renewal of his license to practice and it may be assumed that he could 
have continued as a member of his firm whether or not he kept currently in- 
formed as to the law of Federal taxation. But he was morally bound to keep so 
informed: and did so in part by means of his attendance at this session of the 
Institute. ° It was a way well adapted to fulfill his professional dufy to keep 
sharp the tools he actually used in his going trade or business. It may be that 
the knowledge he thus gained incidentally increased his fund of learning in 
general and, in that sense, the cost of acquiring it nay have been a personal ex- 
pense; but we think that the immediate, over-all professional need to incur the 
expenses in order to perform his work with due regard to the current status of 
the law so overshadows the personal aspect that it is the decisive feature. °° ° 

{2] It serves also to distinguish these expenditures from those made’ to 
acquire a capital asset. Even if in its cultural aspect knowledge should for tax 
purposes be considered in the nature of a capital asset as was suggested in Welch 
v. Helvering, supra, the rather evanescent character of that for which the peti- 
tioner spent his money deprives it of the sort of permanency such a concept em- 
braces. 

Decision reversed and cause remanded for the allowance of the deduction. 

Clark 8. Marlor, Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Respondent. 

U. S. Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit, Docket No. 24704, 1/31/58. Reversing Tax 
Court, 27 TC 624. 

Before Hincxks, LUMBARD, and WATERMAN, Circuit Judges. 

Per Curtam: We agrée in all respects with the dissenting opinion of Judge 
Raum, 27 T.C. No. 70. Hill v. Commissioner, 4 Cir., 181 Fed. (2d) 906. Reversed. 
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CiarkK 8S. Marior, PETITIONER, v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
RESPONDENT. 


Docket No. 60164. Filed December 26, 1956. 


Clark 8. Marlor, pro se. 
Clarence P, Brazill, Jr., Bsq., for the respondent. 


OPINION 


Mourpock, Judge: The Commissioner determined a deficiency of $201.37 in the 
income tax of the petitioner for 1952, The only issue for decision is whether the 
Commissioner erred in disallowing $729.21 claimed as a necessary expense de- 
duction. The facts have been presented by a stipulation which is adopted as the 
findings of fact. 

The petitioner filed his individual income tax return for 1952 with the district 
director of internal revenue for the Upper Manhattan District, New York, New 
York. 

The petitioner was appointed a tutor at Queens College, Flushing, New York, 
by a letter from its president dated September 27, 1950, as follows: 

“I am happy to inform you that at the meeting of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion held September 25, 1950, you were appointed Tutor in Speech effective 
September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951 at a compensation of $3300, per annum, 
subject to financial ability and schedule conditions. 

“Please note that this appointment is of a temporary nature, and that under 
Sec. 113 of the By-laws of the Board of Higher Education, services beyond the 
period indicated in this notice are possible only if the Board takes affirmative 
action to that effect.” 

Section 113 of the bylaws of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York, applicable hereto, was in part as follows: 

“$113. APPOINTMENTS TO THE TEMPORARY SrTArFF. All original appointments 
to the temporary instructional staffs in the rank of professor or below, shall 
be made for one year or less. The service of any person appointed on an annual 
basis may be discontinued at the end of the first year or if reappointed at the 
end of the second or third year. The notice of appointment to such member of 
the temporary instructional staff, shall state specifically that the apppointment 
is of a temporary nature, shall give the terminal dates of the appointment, and 
shall add that services beyond the period indicated in the notice of appointment 
are possible only if the Board takes affirmative action to that effect. * * *” 

Section 112 provided that a tutor who has not met the eligibility requirements 
for the position of instructor within 5 years from the date of his appointment 
will not be eligible for promotion to the rank of instructor on the permanent 
staff or for reappointment as a tutor. 

Section 131 (B), which covered conditions and qualifications for appointment 
and promotion to the various ranks, provided that a candidate for appointment 
as an instructor, in addition to other qualifications must “have completed all 
the requirements for the Ph. D. degree, except the publication of the thesis, or 
an equivalent degree in a university of high standing.” 

The petitioner was informed by the Chairman of the Speech Department of 
the college of the above requirements prior to his appointment in 1950 and that 
he would not be recommended for reappointment unless he could demonstrate 
that he was making substantial progress toward the attainment of a doctoral 
degree. 

It was thus necessary for the petitioner to pursue graduate study at once 
teward a doctoral degree, in order to be eligible for a permanent position and 
to be reappointed meanwhile in the temporary or “probational” post of tutor. 

His employment as a tutor continued during 1952. 

He deducted $729.21 on his 1952 return “as necessary expenses incurred in 
order to retain his position as tutor.” The Commissioner, in determining the 
deficiency, disallowed that deduction and explained “the sum of $729.21 ciaimed 
as a deduction in connection with obtaining a doctorate degree is not allowable 
under the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

It is obvious from the stipulation that the college was seeking, through the 
employment of tutors on a temporary or probationary term only, men who would 
qualify themselves for permanent status through advancement to the higher 
teaching ranks and the college would not reappoint for a second year tutors who 
lacked the ambition or the ability to continue their education to that extent. 
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The petitioner was aware of this policy when he accepted the employment. He 
could make his temporary employment permanent only by qualifying for higher 
rank. The fair inference is that he honestly and unequivocally undertook to 
pursue his education to the extent expected and required in order to qualify for 
higher rank and thus achieve permanent employment. He could not merely 
“retain” his position as tutor, even for a second year, without, at the same time, 
continuing his education further to make himself eligible for the next higher 
rank of instructor. 

The expense of continuing, expanding, and increasing one’s education by pur- 
suing a higher academic degree is nondeductible personal expense under section 
24 (a) (1). Welch v. Helwering, 290 U. 8. 111; 7. F. Driscoll, 4 B. T. A. 1008; 
Knut F. Larson, 15 T. C. 956. Education of this kind is personal and its cost is 
not a deductible expense of this petitioner any more than would be the cost of 
fattening himself if he were too thin physically instead of intellectually. This 
man was apparently just starting up the ladder to his ultimate goal, he was 
expected to try to become eligible for a permanent position, and he is not allowed 
under any provision of section 23 to deduct the expense of completing his formal 
education. This case is like Robert M. Kamins, 25 T. C. 1238, and is unlike Hill 
v. Commissioner, 181 F. 2d 906, reversing 13 T. C. 291. I. T. 4044, 1951-1 C. B. 
16 modifying O. D. 892, 4 C. B. 289. Cf. Manoel Cardozo, 17 T. C. 3. 

Reviewed by the Court. 

Decision will be entered for the respondent. 


Ravum, J., dissenting: The expenses incurred by petitioner had a dual objec- 
tive. On the one hand, the attainment of the doctorate was necessary in order 
to qualify for appointment to the permanent staff, and I assume, arguendo, that 
if such were the only purpose, the expenses would not be deductible any more 
than educational expenses generally that are incurred by one who is preparing 
for his profession or calling in life. On the other hand, petitioner’s work toward 
his doctorate had a much more immediate objective. He held a temporary ap- 
pointment as a tutor and it was made clear to him that it was necessary for him 
to make substantial progress toward the doctorate in order to retain his position 
as tutor. In short, the expenses incurred by petitioner were necessary in order 
to earn the very income which the Commissioner seeks to tax. I find it very 
difficult to see why such expenses do not qualify as “ordinary and necessary” 
business expenses. Petitioner’s position is supported by Hill v. Commissioner, 
181 F. 2d 906 (C. A. 4), which is not satisfactorily distinguished in the majority 
Opinion. 

TIETJENS and WITHEY, JJ., agree with this dissent. 
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